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QUARTERLY REVIEW. 








Art. I.—The Life of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 
By Theodore Martin. The Fourth Volume. London, 1879. 


HE recently published volume of the Prince Consort’s Life 

is in our opinion even more valuable than its predecessors. 

Not only does Mr. Martin exhibit with his accustomed tact 

and delicacy the constant expansion of a noble character in its 

domestic and social relations, but he has been enabled to reveal 

to the public the part which the Queen and her husband took 

in the conduct of affairs, and thus to illustrate in the strongest 

light yet thrown upon the subject the place which the Sovereign 
personally occupies in the English Constitution. 

When we remember the vast changes that have been effected 
in the Constitution since Her Majesty succeeded to the throne 
—changes which have of course materially affected the position 
of the Sovereign,—and at the same time reflect on the entire 
absence of collision between the Monarch and the People, 
either in the abolition of the Corn Laws, the passing of the 
Reform Bill, or the Disestablishment of the Irish Church—it 
will be allowed by all candid persons that the reign of Queen 
Victoria has been the most constitutional in our annals. A 
testimony to the same truth, not less forcible because it has not 
been intended, is afforded by those who have been the loudest in 
swelling the recent absurd outcry about the growth of Personal 
Rule. So entire has been the self-subordination of the Sovereign 
to the public interest, that the idea of any interference on her pert 
in the affairs of the nation which she governs has produced in 
the minds of certain individuals a shock of surprise, and we may 
add vexation. In the eyes of many, the Government of England 
is practically a Republic. They cannot of course avoid recog- 
nizing the existence of a Monarch, whom they even allow to be 
useful in signing Acts of Parliament, in dissolving Parliaments, 
in issuing writs of summons at the bidding of Ministers, and in 
calling on new Ministers—whom they term ‘sub-kings’—to 
take the place of those who have lost the support of the people. 
But that the Sovereign, as a person possessing character, influ- 
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ence, and power, should venture on any initiative of his own, is 
to them a thing utterly incomprehensible. We have given our 
reasons on a recent occasion for dissenting from this theory of 
the English Constitution. Mr. Martin’s latest volume will pro- 
vide us with ample materials for confirming the opinions which 
we then expressed. But before we renew our consideration of 
the subject which his book suggests, we wish to point out once 
more the error lying at the root of the arguments advanced by 
those who think that a King of England is debarred by his 
position from exercising any personal influence on the govern- 
ment of his country. 

Their error lies in this, that they conceive of the Constitution 
of England as a machine, and not as what it really is, an 
organic growth. Written Constitutions, such as those of France 
and America, which are strictly defined, are of course largely 
mechanical in their operations, but even in them contin- 
gencies must occur not contemplated by the foresight of the 
framers, and which can only be dealt with as the occasion 
requires, and the good sense of the community dictates. The 
English Constitution, though unwritten, has also its mechanism, 
which, working with the smoothness and regularity of old- 
established order, is often, by superficial observers, confounded 
with the life itself. A school of constitutional writers, starting 
from this belief, have, during the last generation, discussed the 
nature of our political system with an air of something like 
scientific precision, They regard it, in its existing form, as 
a structure, inflexible to the growing life of society, and, con- 
cluding it to be the mere creation of political prudence, they 
suppose that the functions of its different parts can be fixed as 
accurately as if it were clockwork. But such a theory is con- 
trary to the historical spirit of our laws and the genius of our 
Government, which has ever reflected the growth of the national 
character. It was not thus that the older and more profound 
historians of the Whig party viewed the Constitution. 


‘Of all the notions that have been advanced as to the theories of 
this Constitution, —writes Hallam of the old régime, and it must be 
remembered that the English Constitution has never undergone a 
fundamental change—‘ the least consonant to law and history is that 
which represents the King as merely an hereditary executive magis- 
trate, the first officer of the state. What advantages might result 
from such a form of government, this is not the place to discuss. 
But it certainly was not the ancient constitution of England. There 
was nothing in this, absolutely nothing, of a republican appearance. 
All seemed to grow out of the monarchy, and was referred to its 
advantage and honour.’ 


History has impressed a monarchical character on our insti- 
tutions : 
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tutions: history again has exercised a peculiar influence on the 
personal position of the monarch in the state. Our modern 
constitutional writers have attempted to define the attributes of 
the Sovereign as if he were a mere automatic part of the state 
machine ; they tell us what he may or may not do with reference 
to Parliament or his ministers; they altogether decline to consider 
him in the capacity of a man. This might be well enough if a 
King of England resembled in character the President of the 
United States. But the case is far otherwise. The President is 
the elect of the nation. He holds his power—more extended in 
its own sphere than that of an English monarch—for a limited 
term. He is the representative of a party majority, which has 
invested him with authority as the man best qualified to embody 
the designs which it desires to accomplish, and to this majority 
he is therefore bound as an individual by all the ties of gratitude 
and honour. Raised to his exalted post by the will of the 
people, he has no ideas of inherited majesty derived from the 
past, nor by the nature of things can he look forward to a 
future, which must be decided by some incalculable wave of 
public opinion. He is therefore to all intents and p $ 
the mere delegate of a party, and even when the nice at 
of opinion makes his individual force more perceptibly felt, 
he is unable on all occasions to act as the impartial repre- 
sentative of justice and reason. Of this the latest veto of 
Mr. Hayes, a president of marked fairness and ability, furnishes 
an apt illustration. 

Very different is the position of the English sovereign. He 
occupies the throne of his country by hereditary right. He 
holds on trust the authority which the law of the land from time 
immemorial has assigned to the wearer of the crown. In his 
veins runs the royal blood of England, derived from the first 
Norman Conquerors and blended with that of the older Saxon 
kings ; and the events of English history, in which his subjects 
feel that through the actions of their fathers they have a col- 
lective interest, have for him, through his kingly ancestry, a 
direct personal meaning. To suppose that, under such circum- 
stances, a King of England, however feeble in character, can 
ever be reduced to a cipher, is to ignore the plainest teaching 
of nature and experience. The character of the king and the 
view which he takes of his legal duties, are forces in politics 
with which all statesmen are perfectly aware that they have 
to deal. Even a monarch so indolent and voluptuous as 
George IV. had strong convictions, derived from family and 
education, as to the obligations personally imposed on him by 
his Coronation Oath. It may be doubted whether Catholic 

B2 Emancipation 
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Emancipation could have been secured without some severe dis- 
location of the Constitution, if it had not been for the ascendency 
which the Duke of Wellington possessed over the mind of the 
King ; and the writers who discourse so glibly on the impersonal 
nature of the English monarchy might find reason to modify 
their opinions, if they would take the trouble to consult the 
Duke’s papers from 1827 to 1829. 

Whether the royal influence will be exercised for good or evil, 
must of course depend on the disposition of the King. Few of 
the old Kings of England can be called tyrants. From Eliza- 
beth downwards we find plenty of instances of unconstitutional 
conduct on the part of our monarchs, but little or nothing that 
can be construed as attempts to govern altogether despotically. 
Such designs as they have exhibited to exert their prerogative, 
either beyond what the law allows or circumstances justify, have 
generally originated in some conscientious convictions as to their 
royal duties. Neither Charles I. nor George III. desired any- 
thing but the good of their subjects; the misfortunes of the 
former, and the political errors of the latter, arose from their 
imperfect conception of facts, and from their consequent attempt 
to make the laws of nature subordinate to their own personal 
will. But assuming a good disposition on the part of the 
monarch, and a comprehensive knowledge of his own and his 
subjects’ circumstances, there can be no doubt that his position 
will enable him actively to employ his talents with the greatest 
advantage to his country and mankind. 

The life of the Prince Consort was a constant illustration of 
the truth of this principle. Nothing strikes us so much in 
reading his biography as his complete unselfishness. ‘ Un- 
English’ as he was called—an epithet which derives a certain 
colour of truth from the German cast of his thought and expres- 
sion—his devotion to his adopted country was complete. 
His conception of the unity of interest that binds together the 
People and the Throne is vividly expressed in his speech at 
Salford on uncovering the Queen’s statue. On that occasion he 
expressed his belief that the inhabitants of the town would find 
in the contemplation of the statue ‘an assurance that where 
loyalty and attachment to the Sovereign, as the representative of 
the institutions of the country, are linked to an ardent love of 
progress, founded upon self-reliance and self-improvement, a 
country cannot fail to prosper, under favour of the Almighty.’ 

These words may be said to be the key-note of all his public 
conduct. Nor can there be any doubt as to the truth of the 
— a they embody. The master passion of 

Englishmen is Liberty. We are so conscious of the glory 
which 
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which our freedom has obtained for us, and of the advantages 
it bestows, that we are inclined to regard it as an end in itself. 
Our system of party government appears to us a piece of state 
mechanism miraculously contrived for wise and progressive 
legislation. Many of us are proud of the multiplicity of our 
sects, as evidence of the vigour and variety of our religious life. 
In art we encourage individuality before all things as the great 
sign of genius and invention. All this love of freedom is an 
undoubted mark of health, so long as it is recognized that it 
springs from a divine origin, and is directed to a social end. 
To remind us of this truth, we require some external symbol to 
represent the permanence and unity of our national life, and to 
raise our thoughts above the mere material interests which sur- 
round us. Where is such a symbol to be found? It can scarcely 
be found in Parliament, for that is the great arena of party con- 
flict, and succeeding Parliaments mark the alternate victory of 
conflicting principles. Still less can it be found in the periodical 
press, which claims to express nothing but the fleeting impres- 
sion of the moment. It must be looked for, if anywhere, in that 
part of the Constitution which is said never to die, which, 
according to the old maxims, is the source of law, and which is 
universally acknowledged to be the fountain of honour. 

The Prince Consort made it his constant endeavour to render 
this ideal a living reality. All his words and actions show that 
he thought a constitutional king ought to be the image of what- 
ever was noble and generous in the mind of the nation he was 
appointed to govern. He knew that the beneficent influence of 
the Crown could penetrate into the most secret recesses of the 
people’s life. Himself a devoted husband and father, he realized 
with a profound sympathy the wretchedness which often under- 
mines the foundations of the family among the poorer classes of 
the Queen’s subjects. We do not wonder that Her Majesty 
should have found something peculiarly touching in the sym- 
pathy of the ballast-heavers of the port of London conveyed to 
her in a memorial after ‘the Prince’s death, and expressed with 
the eloquence of simple feeling :— 


‘Before he came to our rescue, we could only get work through 
a body of river-side publicans and middlemen, who made us 
drink before they would give us a job, made us drink while at it, 
and kept us waiting for our — and drinking after we had done 
our work, so that we could only take half our wages home to our 
families, and that half often Be Fe them, too, through a drunkard’s 
hands. The consequence was that we were in a pitiable state; this 
truck-drinking system was ruining us, body and soul, and our 
families too. 
* Your 
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‘Your Majesty, we tried hard to get out of this accursed system ; 
we appealed to men of all classes, and opened an office ourselves; but 
we got no real help till we sent an appeal to your late Royal Consort 
on his election to the Mastership of the Trinity House. He at once 
listened to us. Your Majesty, he loved the wife of his own bosom, and 
he loved the children of his love; he could put himself down from 
the throne he shared to the wretched home of us poor men, and could 
feel what we and our wives and children were suffering from the 
terrible truck-drinking system that had dragged us into the mire. 
He enquired himself into the evils that oppressed us; he resolved 
that, if he could release us from our bonds, he would; he saw the 
President of the Board of Trade (the Right Hon. E. Cardwell) about 
us, and with his counsel a clause was put into the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1853, which placed us under the control of the Corporation of 
the Trinity House. At once our wrongs were redressed, and the 
system that had ruined us swept away.’ 


In the great question of National Education the Prince made 
himself the representative of that patriotic view, which was em- 
bodied in the intention of the measure of 1870, and which we 
trust may yet prevail against the narrow bigotry of the Bir- 
mingham secularists. It was admitted on all hands that the 
education of the children of the poor was a problem pressing 
for solution. But the theological and economical - difficulties. 
which stood in the way of practical action were immense, and 
though all parties, after the manner of Englishmen, were dis- 
posed for a compromise, it was peculiarly important to give the 
first impulse to the movement from some quarter which should 
be free from all suspicion of partiality. Under these circum- 
stances men’s minds turned instinctively to the natural repre- 
sentative of the Crown. Raised by his position alike above sec- 
tarian jealousy and economical pettiness, the Prince Consort 
fixed his view on the single point of the public interest, and, in 
presiding at the Conference on National Education (1857), he 


said, in allusion to the conflicting schemes advocated by the 
several parties in the state :— 


‘If these differences were to have been discussed here to-day, I 
should not have been able to respond to your invitation to take the 
chair, as I should have thought it inconsistent with the position 
which I occupy, and with the duty which I owe to the Queen and 
the country at large. I see those here before me, who have taken a 
leading part in these important discussions, and I am happy to meet 
them on a neutral ground; happy to find that there is a neutral 
ground upon which their varied talents and abilities can be brought 
to bear in communion upon a common object; and proud and grate- 
ful to them, that they should have allowed me to preside over them 
for the purpose of working together in the common vineyard.’ 


The 
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The same elevated ideas animated all the Prince’s endeavours 
to promote in the nation the knowledge of Art. He was as far 
as possible from sympathizing with the views of that numerous 
school which holds in the present day that art should be fol- 
lowed as an end in itself, a principle which inevitably leads to a 
sacrifice of greatness and beauty, to mere novelty and ingenuity. 
Whether or not the impulse which he gave to the cultivation of 
art has followed the direction he would have counselled— 
whether or not Mr. Martin is right in thinking that ‘ people are 
less at the mercy of the caprices of individual liking, or the 
fantastic theories of the votaries of new schools,’—there can be 
no doubt that the Prince wished to make Art a means of 
ennobling the national character :— 


‘In what he did,’ writes Mr. Martin, ‘to call the attention of the 
people to Art, as a means of education, his great endeavour was to 
engage their interest in it, not merely for purposes of amusement, 
but in its relations to the history of the nations and the periods where 
its best illustrations were to be found, and to the handicrafts and 
manufactures which it had been and might be employed to elevate 
and improve.’ 


By these few examples we may illustrate the idea, which the 
Prince evidently entertained, as to the influence which the 
Crown can justly exercise on the internal economy of the nation. 
He wished to make it the central ground on which all the 
opposing energies of a free people might consent to unite, 
laying aside, for the sake of a common interest, their individual 
differences. Yet he knew perfectly well that it is the duty of 
the monarch, as the head of a self-governed people, to stand 
aloof from party struggles, even though he see clearly the 
selfish aims that must of necessity largely determine the course 
of party government. Here is his view of the state of = 
at the time of the introduction of the first Conservative Reform 
Bill (1859) :— 

‘A Radical Reform Bill of a Conservative ministry is denounced 
as not Radical enough by the Liberal party (who want no Reform, 
and are especially afraid of a Radical one), headed by Lord John, 
whom they will not have for a leader... . 1am thoroughly disgusted, 
and yet I have just completed for the Princess Royal a treatise on 
the advantages of a constitutional government. It is dealt with here 
just at this moment with an utter absence of moral principle, and 
our statesmen even regard moral principle as not at all necessary on 
their part, because, owing to the good sense of the country, and the 
general loyalty, contentment, and prosperity, the consequences of the 
want of it are not immediately felt.’ 


The beneficial use which the Sovereign may personally — 
0 
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of his power is still more remarkably shown in those inter- 
national relations where the English monarch, by the nature 
of things, stands in the eyes of foreign potentates, or of 
subject races, as the immediate representative of his country’s 
majesty. The two subjects of imperial interest, which are 
treated in the volume under review, are the causes of the war 
between France and Austria in 1859, and the suppression of the 
Indian Mutiny in 1857. We propose to dwell with some 
fulness, in the first place, on Mr. Martin’s account of the rela- 
tions between the French and English courts during the years 
1857-1859, and then on the part taken by Her Majesty personally 
in the determination of the foreign policy of the country during 
the Franco-Austrian war, and in the transfer of the government of 
India from the East India Company to the Crown. The plain 
narrative of these transactions ought, we think, to convince 
every unprejudiced mind, that there are occasions when the direct 
participation of the Sovereign in public affairs is as expedient 
as it is undoubtedly legal. 

After the conclusion of the Treaty of Paris, the state of 
Europe still continued unsettled. Russia, while apparently 
acquiescing in her defeat, and with her usual finesse maintaining 
an attitude of studied moderation, was as fixed as ever in her 
resolution to subvert the settlement of 1856 on the first con~ 
venient opportunity. Disappointed in her hopes of Austrian 
connivance, she turned her attention to one of the Powers with 
whom she had been at war, with the intention either of under- 
mining the Anglo-French alliance, or of provoking a quarrel 
between Austria and France. Nor was a rapprochement between 
France and Russia so unlikely a contingency as on the surface 
it appeared. The French had never been enthusiastic about the 
Crimean war. It had brought them no material advantage, 
little glory, and great expense. To the Emperor the English 
alliance had been useful in strengthening his position, and he 
was still fully aware of the danger to which his power would be 
exposed in the event of a quarrel with this country. But he was 
equally sensible of the discontented feeling in France, and he 
was annoyed that he had been unable at the Congress of Paris to 
obtain a hearing for his favourite idea, the revision of the Treaty 
of Vienna. Setting little value on the maintenance of the 
Ottoman Empire, he was anxious, in spite of the stipulations of 
the Treaty of 1856, to unite the Danubian Principalities under a 
foreign prince. England and Austria, on the other hand, were 
opposed to the union, and when the elections of members for the 
Divan of Moldavia resulted—owing, so the French thought, to 
the interference of the Porte—in the return of a majority also 
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unfavourable to the French view, France, Russia, and Sardinia 
threatened to withdraw their ambassadors from Constantinople 
unless the elections were annulled. Europe was thus, to all 
appearance, on the brink of another war. 

-rovidentially, as the Prince Consort said, before this climax 
had arisen, Her Majesty, at the earnest desire of the Emperor of 
the French, and in compliance with the representations of Lord 
Clarendon, had consented to receive the Emperor and Empress as 
private visitors at Osborne. The Emperor and the Ministers of 
the two countries were therefore able to effect an arrangement, by 
which France agreed to yield as to the union of the Principalities, 
while England undertook to make the Porte annul the elections. 
Neither the Queen nor the Prince of course took any part in this 
conference, but the Emperor, in an unrestrained conversation 
with the latter, disclosed the general schemes on which he was 
meditating, with a view to obtaining the opinion of the English 
court. ‘The Emperor,’ wrote the Queen to King Leopold, 
‘spoke out, as he always does, very openly to Albert, and he 
to him, which is a great advantage, and Palmerston said to me 
the last day, “The Prince can say- many things which we 
cannot.” Very naturally.’ 

The dialogue between the Prince and the Emperor, as pre- 
served in the Memorandum now published by Mr. Martin, is 
truly dramatic both in respect of the characters of the speakers 
and the matter of their discourse. We have lately been treated 
to a vast amount of rubbish about the approximation of the 
English political system to the French régime under the Second 
Empire. But those who speak in this way must acknowledge, 
that it is scarcely possible to conceive a more striking political 
contrast, than is afforded by the representatives of France and 
England in the conversation held at Osborne on the 6th August 
1857. 

The Emperor had witnessed two revolutions, both of them the 
products of that first great convulsion to which his family owed 
their rise, and he himself had mounted through blood to a throne, 
in the supposed capacity of saviour of society. Though figuring 
as the representative of the money-making classes in France, and 
therefore always proclaiming that the Empire was Peace, the 
instrument of his rule was an army which required to be per- 
petually amused with prospects of glory. He was besides the 
monarch of a nation which, having severed the continuity of her 
history, and banished the line of her legitimate kings, was the 
natural disturber of the old order of Europe. Added to all 
this, in his own generous but scheming disposition, and in the 
prejudices he had imbibed from his family and bis early —e 
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he aptly represented the dreams and ambitions of the French 
Revolution. 

In all these respects the Prince was his direct opposite. Con- 
nected with the most illustrious of the royal families of Europe, 
and sharing the most venerable of all its thrones, he was com- 
pletely separated from any connection with the cause of anarchy. 
As the consort of the Queen of England he represented a nation 
which, by its position, was saved from dreams of territorial 
aggrandizement, and by its material interests was necessarily 
inclined to the side of peace. Yet the interest of England in 
maintaining peace was not determined by mere commercial con- 
siderations, but by a perception that her authority was necessary 
for the preservation of that international law, based upon the 
observance of treaties, which was the chief guarantee of her own 
independence and of the European system. Her ‘interests,’ 
therefore, were unchangeable, and her foreign policy continuous. 
As the Prince pointed out to the Emperor, the fluctuations of 
parties and ministries did not alter the course of her conduct, 
for Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Lord Grenville, and; Lord Liverpool, all 
pursued the same policy in office. Of this hereditary policy 
the Sovereign was the natural representative, not as determining 
it by her own personal will—for all that she did was done with 
the full knowledge and consent of her ministers—but as reflect- 
ing in her own person the unfaltering resolve of successive 
generations. No better exponent of this steady national purpose 
could have been found than the Prince Consort; and indeed,. 
throughout the dialogue, in the vague schemes suggested on one 
side, and in the solid sense with which these were examined 
on the other, the contrast between the representatives of the two 
nations was complete. 

The conversation naturally turned at first on the position of 
affairs in the East, and the volatile character of the Emperor dis- 
played itself in the light view he took as to the importance of 
the Ottoman Empire as part of the European equilibrium. His 
ideas on the subject seem to have been scarcely more than nega- 
tive: ‘I am of course not prepared,’ he said, ‘to abandon the 
original object of our alliance, for which France also has made 
great sacrifices.’ Words like these sufficiently prove that ‘the 
original object of the alliance’ was a purely personal one, 
namely the strengthening of the Emperor’s dynastic position. 
And the real bent of his mind soon became apparent in the 
eagerness with which he brought forward his favourite project, 
the Revision of the Treaties of 1815. ‘These, he said, ‘ were 
bad, had been frequently infringed, and remained as a memorial 
of the union of Europe against France.’ Here we have the clue 
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to the idea that haunted the Emperor throughout his reign, 
urged him on half hesitating to his Italian enterprise, inflamed 
his jealousy of Prussia, and finally betrayed him into the action 
which proved his ruin. He was the spokesman of revolutionary 
France. France had been maltreated and despoiled: by the 
Powers of Europe ; she had now recovered herself; and it was 
necessary that her old injuries should be redressed by a rectifica- 
tion of her boundaries. The Prince ‘ expressed in the strongest 
terms his opinions of the danger of touching that question.’ He 
showed is Weegeane that any such interference with the Treaties 
as he contemplated would certainly end in a European war; 
and, by a very significant though delicate allusion to the war 
which was concluded by the Treaties of 1815, reminded him how 
impossible it was, at the commencement of a general conflict, 
to foresee the consequences which would be entailed before 
its close. 

The Emperor appeared to be impressed by these arguments, 
but he let his host see how strongly the idea had taken hold 
of his mind, by reverting to the subject in a final conversation 
held on the 10th of August. ‘He adhered,’ he said, ‘to his 
conviction, that the peace of Europe could never be lasting till 
the Treaties of 1815 were revised, The Prince’s reply, ex- 
pressing as it did with the most pithy common sense the true 
political significance of the Balance of Power, is deserving of 
special attention :— 

‘I said, that this was a most delicate question, and so full of 
danger, that it required the greatest care how it was touched. As 
for myself, I could not for the life of me see how it was to be done. 
No one would run the great risk of resettling the legal status of 
Europe, without great advantages to himself. Now, if everybody was 
to get great advantages, where were they to come from? But if some 
were to seek great advantages to themselves at the expense of the 
others, these would defend themselves to the last.’ 


What a light is thrown in these few sentences on the con- 
stitution of Europe, the thoughts which occupy the minds of 
the various monarchs, and the influence which the public 
opinion of their subjects exercises over their actions! Seme 
appears as a community of nations, all possessing territory 
guaranteed to them by international law, but in reality relying 
on their own swords to preserve their independence. The 
nations of the Centre and the West are felt to be sufficiently 
strong to discourage aggression on the part of any individual 
member of the community. But the position in the North 
and South-East affords a signal exception to the general descrip- 
tion given by the Prince Consort. On the north, lies a great 
nation 
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nation whose steadfast hereditary policy is to push south- 
wards beyond her own barren borders into a position com- 
manding alike thie Black Sea and the Mediterranean. In this 
policy she is confirmed by all the motives of ambition, religion, 
and patriotism, which have most power over the human 
mind, The leading characteristics of Russian statesmen are 
embodied in a sketch of the Grand Duke Constantine, sent 
to the Emperor of the French in a letter from the Prince 
Consort, on the 28th of April, 1857, at a period when it was 
evident that decided advances were being made by Russia to 
France :— 


‘Your Majesty will find the Grand Duke Constantine a very 
agreeable man. It is some years since I saw him, but he then struck 
me as able, intelligent, thoroughly educated, and full of zeal and 
ardour in everything which he undertakes. Above all, what left the 
deepest impression on me was his eminently and exclusively Russian 
characteristics. For him Holy Russia, its beliefs, its prejudices, its 
errors and its faults, the Paganism of its religion, the barbarism of 
its populations, are objects of the most profound veneration. He 
adores them with a blind and ardent faith. In a word, he appeared 
to me, in all the conversations which I had with him, so profoundly 
Oriental in all his views and aspirations, that it struck me as im- 
possible to make him comprehend the ideas and the sentiments of the 
West, or to get him to appreciate and still less to like them.’ 


Nothing stands in the way of the realization of the Musco- 
vite idea, so menacing to the peoples of the West, and so 
pertinaciously adhered to in defiance of European opposition 
and of public law, but the Ottoman Empire. Feeble and 
divided in itself, the empire of the Sultan is protected by the 
guarantee of Europe, which foresees in its overthrow by Russia 
the beginning of a general conflict. In 1857, the equilibrium 
of Europe was so uncertain that it seemed doubtful, in spite of 
the result of the Crimean War, what opposition would be 
offered to the steady determination of the Russian Court. Italy 
was still a mere assemblage of unconnected States. There was 
scarcely more unity in Germany, whose numerous petty sove- 
reigns wavered between the two great rival Powers of Prussia ana 
Austria, the former of which was at that time completely under 
Russian control, while the strength of the latter was drained 
away to maintain her false position in Lombardy and Venetia. 
There remained as the supporters of Turkey the two great 
Western Powers, whose united efforts had secured to Europe, 
in the Treaty of Paris, a temporary barrier against the aggres- 
sion of Russia. 

England was the natural ‘opponent of Russian encroachment. 

Since 
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Since the Napoleonic War she had been recognized as the chief 
champion of national independence ; and her traditional policy 
of non-intervention, rightly interpreted, made it incumbent on 
her to defend, if necessary by force, the sanctity of treaties 
which formed the basis of international law. She was, more- 
over, the mistress of a great empire in the East, and could not 
therefore view with indifference the advances of Russia towards 
predominance in Asia. To discharge her national duty, she was 
prepared to undergo any sacrifice of blood and treasure. But 
her maritime character and the genius of her institutions made 
it peculiarly important that she should confront the gigantic 
warlike resources of Russia in company with a great military 
Power. Hence the material value to England of the French 
alliance. 

But the interests that unite England and France are not 
merely material ; they are also intellectual and moral. Though 
retaining the recollection of their historical enmity, and though 
differing radically in genius and disposition, the two nations have 
yet more in common with each other than with other countries in 
Europe. Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
English society, while retaining all the essential elements of the 
national character, was not slow to modify its art, its literature, and 
its manners, by the beneficial influence of French style. In the 
present century there has been a change, but the ideas imported 
for a generation or more from the cloudland of German meta- 
physics—ideas which, in our opinion, have done little good to the 
style of our art and letters—cannot be compared in weight with 
the congenial interchange of thought which has passed between 
England and France, from the time of Molitre downwards. 
The sympathies of England were with France at the outset of the 
Reform movement in 1789, and, though they were completely 
alienated by her revolutionary excesses, they have been readily 
renewed at every attempt which our neighbours have made to 
strike into the path of constitutional liberty. We feel that the 
two countries, as the oldest representatives (apart from Italy, 
which is a young nation) of traditional order and refinement, are 
natural allies against the barbarous ideal which would prevail 
with the triumph of Panslavism. 

The friendship of France, then, is of the highest value to 
England. It is not too much to say, that her friendship with 
us could not have been established on the firm basis it possessed 
from the years 1853 to 1859, if it had not been for the personal 
exertions of the English Crown. France was during that period 
ruled by a perfectly irresponsible sovereign. Her Emperor 
conducted his affairs without even the assistance of a trusted 
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minister, nor was there any part of our constitutional machinery 
which was in the least adapted to maintain cordial relations with 
a monarchy so peculiarly situated. Let us suppose that the 
English Sovereign were what our modern constitutionalists desire 
to make her—a mere puppet; let her ministers be assumed to be 
nothing but the delegates of a momentary majority of the 
nation; what communication could England have held with 
France under the Second Empire? Could the Emperor have 
possibly spoken frankly to men who, for all he knew, might in a 
moment be divested of all their delegated authority? Or could 
the servants of a pure democracy have used the language of 
sympathy to one whom they would have regarded as an irre- 
sponsible despot? Again, had public opinion, as represented in 
the press, been the sole mouthpiece of the nation, it is certain 
that, during the period of which we are speaking, there would 
have been more than once a rupture between England and 
France. The press, no doubt, expresses accurately and ably 
the opinions which at the moment men generally entertain. 
But it is equally certain that, in the nature of things, such 
opinions must be founded on imperfect data, and that they 
will be corrected on second thoughts. Yet when once they 
have been published, it is hard either to withdraw them or 
to remove the impressions which they create on those who are 
affected by them. The English press utterly misconceived the 
character of the French Emperor, and failed to perceive the drift 
of his designs. On his side, the Emperor, anxious as he was 
for the goodwill of England, was provoked at being suspected, 
and showed great soreness at the language used about him in 
the English papers, both after the Congress of Paris and the 
naval display at Cherbourg. 

Misunderstandings between an irresponsible monarch and a 
free nation were unavoidable. It was necessary, for the sake of 
both sides, that there should be an interpreter of their divergent 
ideas. The Prince Consort acted the part of interpreter. He 
was of course thoroughly well informed, both through Ministers 
and his own observation, of the significance of English public 
opinion. He had, besides, the most ample opportunities of 
reading the character of the Emperor Napoleon. While other 
monarchs had treated the parvenu ruler of France with distant 
arrogance, he was received at the English Court with the courtesy 
due to the de facto head of a friendly nation. This personal 
kindness was not lost on the Emperor. Deprived as he was, by 
his distrust, of the advice and assistance of any of his own 
countrymen, he turned, with an eagerness which moves our 
sympathy, towards those who treated him on the footing of an 
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equal and a friend. Not only was he anxious to keep up com- 
munication with the English Court, as the natural representative 
of the English nation, but he seems to have reposed great con- 
fidence in the judgment of the Prince Consort, and to have 
revealed to him with frankness the ideas that were passing in 
his mind. The Prince, therefore, obtained a complete insight 
into his character ; he perceived, more clearly than any states- 
man of the day, the master motive that dictated all the tortuous 
scheming of the Imperial policy, and his knowledge was of the 
greatest value in determining the counsels of the English 
Cabinet. The hold which he had acquired over the Emperor’s 
mind was duly recognised by successive Ministries; and Lord 
Malmesbury was no less solicitous than Lord Clarendon, that the 
Royal influence should be directly brought to bear in restraining 
the French ruler from his career of rash adventure. 

For some time it seemed as if the Emperor meant to follow 
the wise counsels that were tendered to him. But his political 
monomania at last prevailed over his good sense. Mr. Martin’s 
pages reveal to us with admirable clearness how, with nerves 
shaken by the Orsini attempt, he entangled himself in a com- 
promising pledge to Cavour, which, emphasized by the Italian 
marriage of his cousin, made it impossible for him to extricate 
himself from the quarrel which the crafty Sardinian minister 
had resolved to fix upon Austria. Seeing, as we now see, the 
machinery of that remarkable intrigue, we recognise how entirely 
subordinate was the Emperor’s enthusiasm for Italian nationality 
to his master passion for redistributing the European equili- 
brium. The dramatic narrative shows us the justification of the 
Prince Consort’s wise warnings, and there is something deeply 
impressive in the picture it draws of the dreamer of political 
dreams, standing aghast at the prospects of the real situation 
created by his rashness. At this point, however, the relations 
between the Emperor and the English Court become less close ; 
and we do not propose to follow the course of events which 
form the subject of another article in the present number of 
this Review.* For our present purpose the interest shifts to 
the part played by the English Sovereign in guiding the foreign 
— of her country during the war that followed between 

rance and Austria. The constitutional lessons to be derived 
from the experiences of this period are in the highest degree 
instructive. 

The position of England during the war of 1859 was 
undoubtedly very peculiar. England, we repeat, is the natural 





* See Art. IV., ‘Count Cavour.’ 
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assertor of European law and the faith of treaties, against all 
aggressors on national independence. The aggression in the 
Austro-French war certainly proceeded from France. Under 
the crafty influence of Russia, France, which in 1854—5 had 
appeared side by side with England as the defender of public 
right, now detached herself from her old ally, and wantonly 
disturbed the peace of Europe in the hope of gaining some 
advantage for herself. All the efforts of England, as we have 
seen, were directed to restrain the French Emperor from his 
rash enterprise, but they were futile. On the other hand, the 
feeling of Englishmen was on the whole adverse to Austria. Her 
status in Italy, though legal, was not natural. Moreover, she 
had alienated such public sympathy as she at first received by 
her ill-advised invasion of Sardinia. Between sympathy for 
the cause of national independence, and indignation at the open 
breach of public law, English opinion was therefore divided, 
and the policy of neutrality adopted by the Government accu- 
rately expressed the sense of the country. 

This policy had been determined on at the outset of the war by 
a Conservative Ministry and had been approved by the Liberal 
Cabinet, which replaced the Conservatives while hostilities were 
proceeding. But the Peace of Villafranca, which closed the 
war, was viewed with such disfavour by some of the most im- 
portant members of the new Ministry, that, if they had had their 
way, they would have committed the country to a course entirely 
inconsistent with its neutral attitude. In his manifesto on the 
eve of the war, the Emperor had said that ‘Italy must be free, 
from the Alps to the Adriatic.’ But in the treaty he was content 
to obtain the independence of Lombardy, while he left Venetia 
under the Austrians, and agreed that the Dukes of Tuscany and 
Modena should be restored to the dominions from which they 
had been expelled. These conditions were vehemently disliked 
by Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell, the most ardent advocates 
of Italian freedom, the former of whom wrote to Count Persigny, 
after the conclusion of the peace, that ‘ Austria ought to be strictly 
excluded from all right of interference, political or military, 
beyond her own frontiers.’ ‘If this, he added, ‘ be not done, 
nothing is done, and everything will very soon have to be begun 
over again.’ 

This reasoning, though just, did not seem very appropriate 
in the mouth of a neutral. Her Majesty, accordingly, in re- 
turning to Lord Palmerston a copy of his letter to Count 
Persigny, wrote as follows :— 


‘The effect of placing Austria in an Italian Confederation will 
certainly be to legalize that influence for the future, the supposed 
ille 
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illegal exercise. of which was put forward as one of the reasons of the 
late war; yet it is one of the conditions of peace bought by much 
blood and the loss of a rich province by Austria. We did not protest 
against the war, and Lord Palmerston personally wished ce 
success in it. We can hardly now protest against the peace, and 
Lord Palmerston will, the Queen is sure, see the disadvantage which 
would accrue to this country, should he make it appear as if to 


persecute Austria were a personal object of the first Minister of 
the Crown.’ 


The Cabinet, which contained a large number of members 
holding divergent views on the subject of Italian unity, was 
influenced by Her Majesty’s view of the question, and decided 
that there should be no interference on the part of England in 
the agreement come to between Austria and France. Lord 
Palmerston, however, and Lord John Russell adhered to their 
opinion, and the latter proposed to Her Majesty ‘to submit to 
the French a scheme for the settlement of Italian affairs, which 
implied that they should not ratify the preliminaries of Villa- 
franca.’ Her Majesty wrote in reply :— 

‘If these drafts have any meaning or object, it must be to show 
France, that it would be her interest to break, in the Treaty of Ziirich, 


the leading conditions to which she pledged herself to Austria at 
Villafranca. . . . 


‘Now either it is expected that our advice will not be listened to, 
in which case it would not be useful, and hardly dignified, to give it, or 
it is expected that France will follow it. If, on finding herself cheated, 
Austria were to feel herself obliged to take wv arms again, we should 
be directly answerable for this fresh war. hat, then, would be our 
alternative? Either to leave France in the lurch to re-fight her 
own battle, which would entail lasting danger and disgrace on this 
country, or to join her in the fresh war against Austria—a misfortune 
from which the Queen feels herself equally bound to protect her 
country.’ 

The wisdom of this view is evident. Nevertheless, on the 
same day (23rd August) on which Lord John Russell had sub- 
mitted his proposal, Lord Palmerston had written to Count 
Persigny, urging the excision from the Treaty of Ziirich of the 
clauses in the stipulations of Villafranca relating to the Duchies. 
Count Walewski, in a conversation with Lord Cowley, showed 
that if the clauses were to be struck out there would be no. 
treaty of peace at all, as Austria would not then cede Lombardy. 
Moreover, he added significantly France could not see with 
indifference the establishment of a large kingdom on her fron- 
tiers, and, in the event of the annexation of the Duchies to Sar- 
dinia, she would have to compensate herself with Savoy. And 
what, said he, would Her Majesty’s Government say to that ? 
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Lord Palmerston’s letter was scarcely meant to be regarded 
as official, but it was so regarded; and therefore, though not 
expressing either the view of the Queen or the Cabinet, it did 
all the mischief which the Queen predicted that it would :-— 

* When, a few months afterwards,” writes Mr. Martin, ‘ Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John Russell were vehement in their pro- 
testations against the annexation of Savoy by France, they were 
reminded in peremptory language by the French government, that 
they had been distinctly warned that this would be the price of the 
annexation of the Duchies to Sardinia, and that they had, therefore, 
no right to complain of what they must have been prepared to expect.’ 


This episode shows that the sovereign of England, representing 
as he does the historic life of the nation, and possessing the con- 
tinuous threads of its foreign policy, will often form a juster 
opinion of its interests than his ministers, who view affairs with 
a greater mixture of private and local feeling. The history of 
the transfer of the Indian Empire to the Crown shows further 
that, when the personal character of the monarch is equal to the 
great position which he occupies, he may aid his servants in 
stemming the impetuous passions of the people, and at the same 
time protect his country from the dangers to which it may be 
exposed by the irregularities of capricious ministers. 

For a century from the date of Plassey the affairs of India 
had been regulated by a Company of Merchants, reflect- 
ing in the noblest form the commercial genius of England. 
This Company had commanded armies, administered justice, 
and collected revenue, and on the whole it had discharged its 
duties with glory and honour. But, as one territory after another 
through the length and breadth of India was added to its do- 
minions, it became apparent that the form of government esta- 
blished by Pitt was no longer adequate to the circumstances, 
And when, on 10th May, 1857, the mutiny at Meerut occurred, 
a new Crisis arose, in which the capacities of a free people to 
undertake imperial duties were put fo a severer test than any 
recorded in the history of the world. 

The first difficulties, of course, lay in the suppression of the 
revolt. The Company’s native army had proved untrustworthy, 
and India could only be preserved by the employment of the 
Queen’s troops. But the number of regiments despatched from 
England to her Eastern dependency had left our own shores 
almost defenceless, and our position at the time is vividly por- 
trayed in a letter sent by the Beiter to Lord Palmerston, in which 
she urged on him the necessity—a necessity hitherto ignored 
by the Cabinet—of comprehensive military measures to meet 
the emergency :— 


‘ When 
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‘ When the regiments ordered out shall have gone, we shall be left 
with 18 battalions out of 105, of which the army is composed, to meet 
all home duty, to protect our own shores, to act as the reserves and 
reliefs for the regiments abroad, and to meet all possible emergencies! 
The regiments in India are allowed one company, raised, by the last 
decision of the Cabinet, to 100 men as their depdt and reserve!’ 


The English army had in fact been cut down, after the 
Crimean war, ‘to a state’—we use the Queen’s words—‘ even 
below the peace establishment recognised by the Government and 
Parliament in their own estimates, to meet the Parliamentary 
pressure for economy, and this in spite of the fearful lesson just 
taught by the late war, and with two wars on hand, one with 
Persia and the other with China!’ This experience was indeed 
no new one; it had been constantly repeated, ever since the 
peace of 1815, with a moral that was always applied at the 
moment, and always disregarded when the impression had passed 
away. Chiefly in deference to the representations of the Sove- 
reign, the Cabinet resolved on calling out the militia, and the 
Queen in a letter to Lord Palmerston expressed a hope that this 
would be done on a proper scale. Y 


‘The Queen hopes,’ she added, ‘ that the Cabinet will look the ques- 
tion boldly in the face. Nothing could be better than the Resolutions 
passed in the House of Commons, ensuring to the Government every 
possible support in the adoption of vigorous measures. It is generally 
the Government, and not the House of Commons, who hang back.’ 


How prejudicial to England was the display of her ill-judged 
parsimony,—the almost inevitable accompaniment, as we must 
indeed allow, of party government,—may be seen by the following 
letter from Lord Clarendon to the Queen :— 


‘Lord Clarendon read with melancholy satisfaction your Majesty’s 
warning to the Cabinet, and your Majesty needs no assurances from 
him, that he will use his utmost efforts to induce his colleagues to 
admit the indisputable fact, that we are utterly defenceless. The 
thought of this haunts Lord Clarendon by day and by night, and he 
solemnly assured the Cabinet at its last meeting, that the Indian 
difficulties were already producing an altered tone towards this 
country on the part of Foreign Powers, and that, if we were not wise 
in time, they would soon make us feel that they knew our condition 
as well or better than we do ourselves.’ 


It was not, however, till tidings reached the country of 
the protracted siege of Delhi, the failure to relieve Lucknow, 
the massacre of Cawnpore, and the spread of the mutiny to the 
Bombay Presidency, that the energies of the Cabinet were fairly 
roused, in answer to the growing indignation of the — 
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And indeed it was not the Home Government which could 
claim the chief share in the salvation of India, but the calm 
courage of the Governor-General, the capacity of the com- 
manders, the splendid valour of the troops, and the manhood of 
the Company’s civil servants. A few thousand Englishmen, 
though beleaguered by a large army of brave natives, whom they 
had trained in all the arts of European warfare, kept their hold 
on a population of one hundred and fifty million souls. It was 
not wonderful that, when the peril was overcome, many minds 
which had till then retained their balance gave way to their 
passion, and called for measures of whclesale retribution against 
innocent and guilty alike. Such revulsions of feeling are 
common to all democratic peoples, but it is not so common 
to find in their rulers a firmness of purpose sufficient to stem 
the injustice of popular opinion, England, however, has been 
rich in statesmen who have preferred duty to popularity, and 
among all her worthies of this stamp there have been few de- 
serving of nobler fame than the then Governor-General of India, 
Lord Canning. It had been made matter of complaint against 
Lord Canning that—although the Europeans in India were but 
a handful in the midst of millions, though the rebellion was 
obviously the work of the army alone—he had not at the out- 
break of the mutiny put the whole country under martial law. 
In England, no less than in India, he had been violently 
assailed by the leading organs of the press for what were called 
his ‘Clemency Orders.’ a Canning, judging of the circrm- 
stances with fuller knowledge and a calmer mind than his 
critics, resisted the pressure that was put upon him to adopt 
Draconian measures. How thoroughly his elevated conduct 


was appreciated by his Sovereign, will be seen from the fol- 
lowing letter :— 


‘Lord Canning will easily believe how entirely the Queen shares 
his feelings of sorrow and indignation at the unchristian spirit, shown, 
alas! also to a great extent here by the public, towards Indians in 
general, and towards Sepoys without discrimination! It is, however, 
not likely to last, and comes from the horror produced by the un- 
speakable atrocities perpetrated against women and children, which 
make one’s blood run cold, and one’s heart bleed! For the perpe- 
trators of these awful horrors no punishment can be severe enough, 
and, sad as it is, stern justice must be dealt out to all the guilty! 

‘ But to the nation at large—to the peaceable inhabitants—to the 
many kind and friendly natives who have assisted us, sheltered the 
fugitives, and been faithful and true—there should be shown the 
greatest kindness. They should know that there is no hatred toa 
brown skin—none ; but the ere ish on their Queen’s part to see 
them happy, contented, and flourishing.’ - 

he 
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The rebellion was crushed. But the difficult task of trans- 
ferring the government of India from the Company to the Crown 
still remained to be accomplished. Lord Palmerston showed 
that he was aware of the necessity of carrying out the policy 
which had been indicated by Mr. Disraeli in the debate of 
the 27th July, 1857, of ‘ drawing closer the relations between the 
populations of India and the Sovereign, Queen Victoria.’ And 
in the early part of the session of 1858 he introduced a Bill for 
placing the administration of India under the exclusive control 
of the Crown, which passed the Commons by a majority of 200. 
But while matters were in this stage an event occurred, which 
strikingly illustrates the peculiarities and difficulties of our 
system of party government. The Ministry were quite unex- 
pectedly forced to resign, in consequence of the vote of censure 
on their conduct in the Orsini affair. Lord Derby, as leader 
of the most important section of the hostile majority, was sum- 
moned by her Majesty to take Lord Palmerston’s place, and 
consented to administer affairs under difficulties which were 
felt to be extraordinary. In the first place, the followers on 
whom he could confidently rely formed a minority in the 
Commons. In the second place, the Conservatives, on assuming 
office, were forced to allow that the conduct of the late Ministry, 
for which they had’ been censured, was entirely justifiable. 
Lastly, the Tory leaders had strongly opposed the principle of 
Lord Palmerston’s Bill, and were therefore unable to adopt as 
their own a measure which had secured the approval of a ae 
majority of the House of Commons. They were obliged, in 
consequence, to construct another Bill, and to trust to necessity 
for enabling them to carry it through the House, in the teeth of 
adversaries numerically more powerful than themselves, and 
smarting under the sense of unfair treatment. 

Lord Derby’s Indian Bill bore on its face the stamp of the 
conditions to which it owed its birth. It was evidently com- 
posed with a view to catch votes. Lord Palmerston had pro- 
posed that the government of India should be vested in a 
Council, to be nominated exclusively by the Crown. The new 
Bill, with a view to obtain credit for its popular character, 
enacted that, of an Administrative Council of eighteen, half the 
members should be elective, the election of five out of the nine 
to be given to the great towns of London, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, and Belfast, subject to certain qualifications on 
— of the candidates. 

hen the draft of the Bill was submitted to the Queen she 
suggested certain alterations, which were adopted by the Cabi- 
net, with the exception of that relating to the constitution of of 
Council. 
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Council. On this point the Cabinet adhered to the principle 
on which the Bill was originally drawn. Her Majesty, writing 
to Lord Ellenborough to express her satisfaction that her other 


suggestions had been acted upon, made the following comments 
on the Council clauses :— 


‘She still felt the greatest apprehension as to the political sound- 
ness and wisdom of the clause giving to the 10/. householders of 
Manchester, Liverpool, Belfast, Glasgow, and the City of London, 
the election of five members of the Council, the constituency not 
being either directly interested in India, nor at. all peculiarly fit to 
judge of Indian matters, and the arbitrary selection of five towns out 
of the three kingdoms not appearing to the Queen a just distribution 
of an important political right. She is afraid that these elections 
will be turbulent and democratic, and that the effect of the inadequate 
popular representation will be a future desire to give the nine seats 
to be filled by the nomination of the Crown to other great towns, 
which the Crown will have difficulty in resisting, as the principle of 
an English Parliamentary Constituency is admitted into the Bill. 
The Prince has explained these objections at length to Lord Derby 
and Mr. Disraeli, but, as the Cabinet have considered the objectionable 
clause an absolutely necessary one to ensure the passing of the Bill, 
she has not pressed further its alteration, but thought it right to 
mention the circumstance herself to Lord Ellenborough.’ 


Lord Ellenborough in reply ‘ vindicated his proposal of elec- 
tive members on the ground that commercial interests ought to 
be represented on the Council, and that any other mode of 
electing commercial men than that proposed by the Bill would 
certainly be rejected by the House of Commons.’ The event 
— that his forecast was utterly wrong. The advanced 

iberals, whom the clause was intended to catch, cg. at- 


tacked it the very evening the Bill was introduced. Mr. Bright 
said :— 

‘He did not attach much importance to the theory which had been 
advanced with regard to the popular election of members of the 
Council. The judges of the land were not elected by the con- 
stituencies of the United Kingdom, but yet they were usually and 
ee rly looked upon as being independent of the Crown, and of 

iament; and he thought that members of the Council not chosen 
by election would perform their duties just as well as those who 
might be elected by old Indians, or by Manchester manufacturers, or 
merchants who some time in their lives had exported goods to India. 
He was afraid that the proposition that four or five large consti- 
tuencies should elect those councillors savoured largely of what was 
generally called claptrap.’ 


The objections of Mr. Bright were echoed next day in the 
‘ press, and the view which Her Majesty had expressed in ‘her 
letter 
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letter to Lord Ellenborough was thus completely endorsed by 
— opinion. Lord Derby himself allowed this to be the case. 
n a letter to the Queen on the 27th March he said :— nisi 
‘The Indian Bill was on the whole favourably received last night ; 
but the general opinion certainly appeared adverse to the clauses 
giving a right of election to the parliamentary constituencies of five 
great towns, and in accordance with the objections which his Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort had stated to those provisions,’ 


Lord Ellenborough, who had been the principal advocate of 
the election clauses in the Indian Bill, was destined again: to 
prove a stumbling-stock to the Conservative Ministry. In anti- 
cipation of the fate of Lucknow, Lord Canning had ordered a 
Proclamation to be published through the province of Oude, 
declaring all proprietary rights in the soil to be confiscated, 
with the exception of the lands of a few, rajahs who had re- 
mained faithful to us, but promising that these rights should be 
restored to all who would come forward and assist in the, work 
of pacification. He had sent home the draft of the Proclama- 
tion with an unofficial letter to Mr. Vernon Smith, the then Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, expressing his regret that want 
of leisure had prevented him from sending his reasons for the 
Proclamation at the same time. Mr. Vernon Smith, who had 
meanwhile given place to Lord Ellenborough, failed to communi- 
cate to the latter the unofficial letter he had received. Lord Ellen- 
borough, a man of great energy and ability, and an ex-Governor- 
General of India, held strong views of his own as to the way in 
which that country should be ruled. He had been a vehement 
opponent, of Lord Dalhousie’s annexation policy, and on reading 
Lord Canning’s Proclamation he seems to have been chiefly 
struck by what he conceived to be its antagonism to his own 
view of justice. He immediately wrote a Ly t34, not only 
conveying the strongest censure of the terms of the Proclama- 
tion, but suggesting doubts as to the English title to supremacy 
in Onde. Of the very existence of this. despatch Her Majesty 
was unaware. Copies of it, however, were placed in the hands of 
several persons, and Mr. Bright asked a question on the subject 
in the House of Commons, which led to an announcement by 
Mr. Disraeli that. the Government disapproved the policy of the 
Proclamation ‘in every sense.’ 

By acting as he did, Lord Ellenborough evidently treated 
Lord Canning unjustly, compromised the position of the Sove- 
reign, and endangered the existence of the Cabinet. He con- 
demned Lord. Canning without affording him an opportunity of 
explaining his.conduct, though the very nickname of ‘Clemency’ 
Canning, which the latter had received, made it presumable _ 

e 
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he had something to say for himself. As regards Lord Ellen- 
borough’s breach of duty to his Sovereign Mr. Martin says :— 


‘On the 9th of May the Queen wrote to him (Lord Derby) that, 
while she was anxious not to add to Lord Derby’s difficulties, she 
must not leave unnoticed the fact that the Despatch in question ought 
never to have been sent without having been submitted to the 
Sovereign. “ She hopes,” Her Majesty added, “that Lord Derby will 
take care that Lord Ellenborough shall not repeat this, which must 
place her in a most embarrassing position.”’ 


Public opinion condemned the ‘ secret despatch ;’ and the 
Ministry, having, by Mr. Disraeli’s statement previously alluded 
to, assumed a collective responsibility for the single act of their 
colleague, were included in the adverse verdict. Lord Palmer- 
ston determined to seize the opportunity of turning out his 
rivals, so that in the midst of a great crisis in its affairs the 
country was again exposed to the grave inconvenience of a 
resignation of Ministers or a dissolution of Parliament. We 
need not follow the steps by which these dangers were averted, 
but it is plain that they need never have been incurred, if the 
Queen had seen the draft of Lord Ellenborough’s despatch. 
With the previous knowledge which she possessed of Lord 
Canning’s character, it may be safely assumed that she would 
have prevailed on the Cabinet to take no action until the 
Governor-General had bad an opportunity of explaining 
himself. 

The history of the transfer of the government of India to 
the Crown fitly closes with an account of the share Her Majesty 

rsonally took in the Proclamation to the people of India. 

he draft of the proposed Proclamation was forwarded to Lord 
Malmesbury, who was in attendance on the Queen at Babels- 
burg, and was by him submitted to Her Majesty. The language 
did not appear to her to be at all worthy of the occasion. ‘Her 
objections, says Mr. Martin, ‘ were submitted in detail to Lord 
Malmesbury,’ and were by him sent to Lord Derby with the 
following letter from the Queen :— 


‘The Queen has asked Lord Malmesbury to explain in detail to 
Lord Derby her objections to the draft of Proclamation for India. 
The Queen would be glad if Lord Derby would write it himself 
in his excellent language, bearing in mind that it is a female 
sovereign who speaks to more than a hundred millions of Eastern 
people, on assuming the direct government over them, and after a 
bloody civil war, giving them pledges which her future reign is to 
redeem, and explaining the principles of her government. Such a docu- 
ment should breathe feelings of generosity, benevolence, and religious 
toleration, and point out the privileges which the Indians will receive 


in 
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in being placed on an equality with the subjects of the British Crown, 
and the prosperity following in the train of civilization.’ 


One of the most important alterations in the draft related to 
religion :— 

‘Her Majesty, wrote Lord Malmesbury, ‘ disapproves of the expres- 
sion which declares that she has the “power of undermining” the 
Indian religions. Her Majesty would prefer that the subject should be 
introduced by a declaration in the sense that the deep attachment 
which Her Majesty feels to her own religion, and the comfort and 
happiness she derives from its consolations, will preclude her from 
any attempt to interfere with the native religions, and that her 
servants will be directed to act scrupulously in accordance with her 
directions.’ 

‘Lord Malmesbury,’ says Mr. Martin, ‘had telegraphed to 
Lord Derby on the 15th that Her Majesty was not satisfied with 
the Proclamation. This had led Lord Derby to examine the 
draft ; and before the Queen’s letter and Lord Malmesbury’s 
memorandum reached him, he had anticipated Her Majesty’s 
wishes and entirely recast the Proclamation, amending it in 
nearly every particular to which Her Majesty had taken excep- 
tion.’ The amended Proclamation entirely met the Queen’s 
approval, and when published in India it was received by the 
natives with thorough satisfaction. Mr. Martin quotes the 
words of a native merchant at a public meeting in Calcutta, 
which no doubt eloquently expressed the sentiment of the 
community :— 

‘I have read the Proclamation of Her Majesty with great pleasure 
—with awakened feeling—with tears when I came to the last para- 
graph.* A nobler production it has not been my lot ever to have 
met with in my life. The justest, the broadest principles are enun- 
ciated therein. Humanity, mercy, justice, breathe through every line, 
and we ought all to welcome it with the highest hope and the liveliest 
gratitude. Depend upon it, when our Sovereign Queen tells us, “In 
your prosperity is our strength, and in your contentment our security, 
and in your gratitude our best reward ”—the future of India is full of 
encouragement and hope to her children. What could have been 
nobler or more beautiful, what could have better dignified the tongue 
of a Queen, than language such as that? Let us kneel down before 
her with every feeling of loyalty; let us welcome the new reign 
ps the warmest sentiment of gratitude—the deepest feeling of 

evotion.’ 


We have contented ourselves with transcribing these passages 








* * May the God of all ete oy to us, and those in rn us, 

strength to ony Hay these our wishes for the good of our people.’ words 
were added by the Queen herself. P 
rom 
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from Mr. Martin’s admirable Life. Comment on them is super- 
fluous. They show us the direct, decided, and characteristic 
influence which a. Constitutional Sovereign exercises on the 
conduct of affairs. All that is done is done by constitutional 
means, that is, through the channel of Ministers; but we see 
that Her Majesty, when she feels it:to be her duty, does not 
hesitate. to. exhort, counsel, and dissuade her Ministers, though 
she submits her own: judgment to. that of the Cabinet, éven 
in cases where their decision appears to affect the immediate 
interests of the Crown. , 

We must not, however, take leave of the image of royalty as 
it is presented to us in Mr. Martin’s book, without contrasting 
it with another ideal of constitutional monarchy, which has 
lately been declared, on high authority, to be more in con- 
formity with the wishes of the English people. The third 
volume of the Prince Consort’s Life afforded materials for an 
article in this ‘ Review,’ which we published under the title of 
‘ The. Crown and the Constitution.’ Our opinions there ex- 
pressed were received, as was to be expected, with a chorus of 
disapproval from the Radical press, but they appear also to have 
greatly disturbed the equanimity of the ‘Edinburgh Review.’ 
Our contemporary paid us the somewhat unusual compliment 
of replying to our article with a counterblast headed, ‘The 
Constitution and the Crown,’—a title which we presume was 
intended to call attention to the blunder we had committed in 
—_ the cart before the horse, and to the superior know- 
edge which the Whigs possess of the way in which the animal 
ought to be. harnessed. ‘Superior knowledge’ was indeed 
written in every line of our contemporary’s discourse. We are 
accustomed to this kind of assumption on the part of Liberal 
critics. The Liberal party has long claimed to have a monopoly 
of political virtue and enlightenment, and it becomes Tories 
to say, with’ patience, ‘No doubt but ye are the people, and 
wisdom shall die with you.’ Still, though sufferance is the 
badge of all our tribe, we suggest to our contemporary that 
it is presuming a little on its prerogative of wisdom when it 
styles an article, in a Review of the same standing with 
itself, ‘the thodomontade of a crazy fanatic.’ .The).‘ Edin- 
burgh Review’ has of course every right to expose and triumph 
over our blunders whenever it can find them; but it ought 
first to make sure that it has found them, and next to. be 
equally sure that it has made none of its own. For instance, 
if we had really said that Gibraltar was taken inthe reign. of 
George III., we should have, been convicted. of gross. ign 


ignorance 
but even then we should feel that we might hold up our heads 
before 
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before an adversary who tells us that a foreign fleet appeared 
for the first, and as he hopes the last, time in the Channel, in 
the reign of the same monarch,* asi 
¢So soon as ever thou seest him, draw; and, as thou drawest, 
swear horrible.’ The ‘ Edinburgh Review’ entirely appreciates 


the. advice tendered to Sir Andrew Aguecheek by the worthy 


Sir Toby. Not content with calling us ‘crazy fanatics,’ it 
assails us as ‘ officious courtiers,’ and‘ Tories of a low organiza- 
tion.” We might perhaps have been frightened by these 
‘ swaggering accents, if we had not perceived that they were 
assumed, just as by Sir Andrew, for the purpose of disguising a 
panic. The ‘Edinburgh Review’ has discovered that we have 
‘ulterior designs, —fortunately disclosed in time by our ‘im- 
politic frankness,—of ‘exalting’ prerogative on the ruins of 
rliamentary government ;’ and, though holding the Crown 
in the highest respect, it ‘cannot too solemnly protest against 
the wild temerity which would expose this sacred institution 
to insult and peril.’ The ‘solemnity’ of our contemporary 
is indisputable, but we are sorry to say that, in its attempt to 
be scornful and argumentative at the same time, its attitude 
approaches the ludicrous. If it had considered the circumstances 
under which our article was published, it might have dismissed 
its apprehensions, and kept its temper. 
- What were those circumstances? For nearly two years the 
country had been suffering from the agitation outside Parliament 
produced by the Bulgarian Atrocities. Breaking out at the 
close of the session of 1876, this agitation raged with little 
intermission till the next meeting of Parliament, and when the 
Legislature rose in 1877 it was renewed with a violence that 
culminated in Mr. Gladstone’s speech at Oxford on the eve of 
the session of 1878. The movement was dexterously used for 
party purposes. Liberal wirepullers, Nonconformist ministers, 
provincial journalists, all saw an opening for their various. ambi- 
tions, and a thousand platforms resounded with denunciations 
of the ‘inhuman’ Tories. Representatives of the advanced 
meen Liberals informed their constituents that the 
inistry. were bent on war, in order to provide for the dunces 
of their families in the Mediterranean. Mr. Gladstone ¢on- 
fessed at Oxford that for eighteen months he had been an 
‘agitator,’ in the hope of counteracting what he ‘believed to be 





* ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ July, 1878, p.265. If the Edinburgh Reviewer had read 
our article with the commonest attention, he would have seen that in the possage © 
which he refers we were speaking of the advantages that accrued to Englap 
enema ye why Pir Sm 180 years’ that elapsed between the asoeeetn 
Anne and the first Reform r 
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the purpose of Lord Beaconsfield. The responsible leaders of 
the Tiberal party, while taking no active part in the extra- 
Parliamentary agitation, proclaimed in the * at of Commons 
their belief that it expressed the sense of the nation. In short, 
no stone was left unturned to employ the generous but unre- 
flecting sentiment of the people for purposes which, however 
they might affect the interests of England, appeared to improve 
the prospects of her Majesty’s Opposition. 

he Ministry were left to weather the storm without any show 
of public support. It is true that during the session of 1877 
their policy of conditional neutrality received the sanction of 
Parliament. But when the session was over, the slightest hint 
that the neutrality would not be absolute was the signal for a 
violent outcry, that they wished to plunge the country into a 
bloody war. Their own followers seemed half-hearted. From 
one quarter alone they met with emphatic sympathy and support. 
The Queen did not hesitate to show her confidence in her . 
servants. She paid a special visit to Lord Beaconsfield at 
Hughenden. She offered him the Garter. And at the close of 
the year appeared the third volume of the Prince Consort’s Life, 
which, though only a continuation of the work, was taken by 
the Radical party to be an anti-Russian manifesto on the part of 
the Queen. 

The Radicals at once flew to arms. It was declared that the 
Queen had no business to take any part in public affairs, and a 
writer calling himself ‘ Verax’ published a pamphlet in which, 
besides speaking of Her Majesty in indecent and disrespectful 
terms, he called in question her right to intervene personally 
in the domestic or foreign policy of the country. 

‘'The Crown,’ said he, ‘ we only know as the ceremonial device on the 
Great Seal by which the nation’s resolves are attested, and the moment 


we are forced to know it in any other capacity danger commences for 
one party, though hardly for both.’ 4 


And again, indicating the relations between the Sovereign 
and her Ministers :— 


‘The supreme importance of foreign affairs is only another reason 
why the Crown’ should stand aloof from them, and leave them in the 
hands of men who, whatever risks they may choose to adventure with 
the Sovereign, are delegated by the nation to do the work, and are held 

nsible, even to the length of impeachment, for the manner in 


which they do it.’ 
Here we had very frankly stated the Radical theory, that the 


Government of England is practically Republican. The opinions 
of ‘ Verax’ are merely echoes of the traditional scbibencale com- 


monly 
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monly used by the apostles of democracy in England; and we 
think that a quotation from the revolutionary literature of the 
day, made by Burke in his‘ Appeal from the New Whigs to the 
Old,’ gives the clue to the source from which the modern pam- 
phleteer derived his inspiration :— 


‘The French Constitution says, That the right of war and of peace 
is in the nation. Where else should it reside but in those who pay 
the expense ? 

‘In England, this right is said to reside in a metaphor, shown at 
the Tower for sixpence or a shilling apiece: so are the lions; and 
it would be a step nearer reason to say it resided in them, for any 
inanimate metaphor is no more than a hat ora cap. We can all see 
the absurdity of worshipping Aaron’s molten calf, or Nebuchadnezzar’s 
golden image; but why do men continue to practise themselves the 
absurdities they despise in others?’ 


Under these circumstances we thought that it was time to 
insist upon the fact, that the Constitution of England is not a 
Republic but a Monarchy ; and not a merely elective, but an 
hereditary monarchy, in which the person of the monarch is an 
important element. We sought therefore to show in our article, 
in the first place, the legal limits of the Royal prerogative, and in 
the second place the different constitutional changes which have 
affected the relations between the Sovereign and the people. We 
hoped that every intelligent reader would have gathered from what 
we said, that, while steadfastly maintaining the Royal preroga- 
tive, we recognised the supremacy of the national will. ‘ Had 
the Queen,’ we said, ‘after her accession, been inclined, like 
George III., when he first made Pitt Minister, to use her influ- 
ence against the majority elected by the nation, she would 
clearly have been guilty of unconstitutional conduct.’* We 
embrace, in the most unqualified sense, the views of Burke on 
the sovereignty of public opinion, and though we have recently 
quoted his golden words, they are so illustrative of our present 
argument that we will repeat them :— 


‘ When great multitudes act together, under that discipline of nature 
[i.e. natural aristocracy], I recognise the Pxoruz. acknowledge 
something that perhaps equals, and ought always to guide, the 
sovereignty of convention. In all things the voice of this 
chorus of national harmony ought to have a mighty and decisive 
influence.’ 





* We did not mean to imply by this that George III. was then guilty of un- 
constitutional conduct. On the contrary, the results of the Dissolution clearly 
showed that the Parliament did not represent the opinion of the nation. But 
since the Reform Bill of 1832 public opinion has accurately reflected itself in 
Parliament at all stages of its existence. B 
ut 
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But where is this ‘national harmony’ to be found? Not 
certainly in the passions of rival parties, blinded to the general 
interest by their eagerness to triumph over their opponents. 
Not in the mechanical resolutions of packed or tumultuary 
public meetings. Not in the conflicting utterances of the daily 
press, which reflect with such vividness of colour the passing 
impressions of the moment. Public opinion is none of these, 
though it is made up of all of them. The only real and consti- 
tutional exponent of the mind of the people of England is the 
general sense of Parliament. Possessing, as it does, the power 
over the public purse, and the means of displacing any 
Ministry by a vote of censure, it is well able to protect the 
nation against rash or ambitious adventures on the part of 
Government. This is the true meaning of Parliamentary con- 
trol. But the controlling power of Parliament does not imply, 
as its flatterers pretend, a right of Parliament, and especially 
of the House of Commons, to conduct the foreign policy of the 
country. It is a wise and happy provision of the Constitution, 
which places the issues of Peace and War, and the power of 
Treaty-making, in the prerogative of the Crown, e endea- 
voured to prove in our article that the principle of England’s 
policy, based upon her geographical position, her free institu- 
tions, and her extended empire, was one and unchangeable. 
The history of the Crimean war, and still more the experience 
of the last three years, show to what dangers the country would 
be exposed if the application of this principle lay in that part of 
the Constitution which by nature was most given to change. 
As it is, it lies with the Crown, exercised through its Ministers, 
who are responsible to Parliament. And for this reason, 
amidst the passions, the distractions, and the misrepresentations 
with which the session of 1878 opened, we appealed to the 
people ‘to have confidence in their Sovereign.’ 

English good sense will decide whether such principles as 
those advocated in our article are a danger to the Constitution. 
That they are a danger to any democratic or oligarchical theory 
of the Constitution, we do not pretend to deny. And therefore 
we can quite understand why the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ should 
resolve to regard them with an air of contemptuous defiance. 


‘Since these extraordinary pretensions have been put forward,’ 
says the ‘ Reviewer,’ ‘and made the subject of a formal declaration 
of principles by the leading organ of the Tory party, we cannot 
hesitate to accept the challenge, and to vindicate as forcibly as we 
can the true doctrines of the Whig party and of our Parliamentary 
Constitution.’ 

‘The 
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‘The Whig party!’ There’sthe rub. For our contemporary 
proceeds with amiable naiveté :— 


‘We submit that the first object of the Liberal party under such 
circumstances should be a riddance of Tory Government.’ 


It is a fixed idea in the mind of the Whigs, which no experi- 
ence can modify, that they made the English Constitution in 
1688, and that therefore they alone have the right to govern under 
it. History shows to what lengths this belief will lead them, 
not only in seeking to deprive the sovereign of his constitu- 
tional prerogative, but in encroaching on the independence of 
Parliament. In the conflict between the King and tle Whigs 
in 1784, Fox sought to take from the Monarch his right of 
dismissing his Ministers, of dissolving Parliament, and of 
creating peers. On the other hand, when the question of the 
Regency arose, and there was a debate as to the powers which 
Parliament should confer on the Regent, Fox, in the expecta- 
tion of favours to come, contended that the powers usually 
exercised by the king were, under the circumstances, secured 
to the heir apparent by hereditary right. A century of political 
life has made no difference in the character of the Whigs. The 
chief organ of the party which, when last in power, abolished 
the Purchase System by Royal Warrant over the heads of the 
House of Lords, now objects to the exercise by Her Majesty of 
her constitutional prerogative because her advisers are Tories! 

Let us see, then, what are ‘ the true doctrines of the Whig party 
and of our Parliamentary Constitution’ :— 


‘A limited monarchy is not fitted to encounter the shock of public 
opinion, and it is not by converting a limited into an unlimited 
monarchy that the inroads of democracy can be stayed. The power 
of the Crown may be enhanced for the time by the ability or the 
popularity of the sovereign; but inasmuch as wise and good kings 
are only happy accidents, a free people seek and find the best securi 
for good government in representative institutions. Consistently 
with these arrangements, the executive power is lodged in a minister 
or sub-king, who does the work, and is directly responsible to the 
Parliament, from which he has indirectly derived his appointment.’ 


It would be difficult to include in so small a space a larger 
number of false or irrelevant propositions. We are not aware that 
anybody wishes to convert a limited into an unlimited monarchy. 
The powers of the English Crown do not vary with the charac- 
ter of the monarch; they are part of the English Constitution. 
The character of the monarch, however, does vary ; therefore, 
says the Edinburgh Reviewer, a free people finds its best 
security for good government in representative institutions. 
That is as much as to say that the Crown is not a representative 

institution. 
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institution. But, by the Constitution, the King of England is 
the representative of his country, before foreign Powers, in all 
matters relating to war, peace, and treaties. Moreover, as the 
symbol of the unity and historical continuity of the nation’s 
life, the sovereign is what the Prince Consort called him—‘ the 
representative of the institutions of the country.’ This view of 
his position of course does not commend itself to the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ which finds the best representative of the country 
in its ‘sub-king,’ whose authority it holds to be practically 
delegated to him by Parliament. We have heard of bishops- 
suffragan, and deputy-lieutenants, and under-sheriffs, but what 
is a sub-king? and what evidence is there that power has ever 
been delegated by Parliament to this anomalous creature? Will 
our contemporary refer us to the opinions of those who con- 
ducted the impeachment of Sacheverell?* We imagine not. 
But it quotes a passage from Hallam respecting the principles 
of the Revolution of 1688, as if it finally decided the point 
in favour of its own theory.f It is difficult, however, to un- 
derstand what comfort Hallam’s remarks can convey to the 
heart of the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ They certainly advance no 
principle with which we are at all disposed to quarrel. That 
the succession to the throne after the vacancy created by the 
disappearance of James II. was determined by Parliament, is 
beyond dispute; nor was this a novel precedent in English 
history. ane IV., a tolerably strong monarch, had no better 
right to the throne than the consent of the people represented 
in Parliament. Her Majesty, as Hallam says, derives her right 
to exercise her prerogative from the Convention of 1688. But 
that fact merely touches her right as against any rival claimant ; 
it may serve to remind her of the fate of monarchs who encroach 
on their subjects’ liberties ; but it throws no light on her relation 
to the mysterious potentate, the ‘ sub-king,’ who appears to com- 
mand the loyalty of the modern Whigs. We feel very sure that, 
were Hallam still alive, his strong and solid understanding, 
notwithstanding his Whig opinions, would regard with amuse- 
ment, and perhaps a slight mixture of pity, the motions of 
Mr. Dillwyn, the pamphlets of ‘ Verax,’ and the Jeremiads of 
the ‘Edinburgh Review.’ And we are equally sure that the 
historian, whose researches showed him that everything in our 
Constitution ‘ seemed to grow out of the Monarchy,’ would find 
nothing unconstitutional in the recommendation of ‘ loyalty and 


attachment to the Sovereign as the representative of the institu- 
tions of the country.’ 





* See Burke’s ‘ Appeal from the New Whigs to the Old.’ 
+ Hallam’s ‘ Constitutional History,’ vol. iii. p. 90. 
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Art. Il—1. The Life and Letters of Walter Farquhar Hook, 
D.D., F.R.S. By his Son-in-Law, W. R. W. Stephens, 
Prebendary of Chichester and Rector of Woolbeding. 2 vols. 
London, 1878. 

2. Memoir of the Life and Episcopate of George Augustus Selwyn, 
D.D., Bishop of New Zealand, 1841-1869; Bishop of Lich- 
Jield, 1867-1878. By the Rev. H. W. Tucker, M.A. 2 vols, 
London, 1879. 


F the whole domain of human energy thought and action 
may be called the two poles. Between thinkers and 
workers the empire of the world is divided, though in what 
exact proportion it might perhaps be useless to enquire. Each 
class plays its own separate part in human progress, yet neither 
without the other is effectual to achieve lasting conquests, and 
permanently push forwards the frontiers of civilization and 
culture. The worker builds for the present, elaborating organi- 
gations which may be watched in their growth, and producing 
results which at every stage may be measured and judged; the 
thinker sows in secrecy and silence- for the distant future. 
Around the one all is stir and bustle; the air is alive with the 
strain of effort, the tumult of conflict, the sympathy or detrac- 
tion of the crowd: the other sits apart with the viewless pro- 
blems of knowledge and mysteries of life, peering into the 
darkness and grappling with the confusion, in a strife which 
makes no sign and is known to none but himself. Yet strangely 
different as these are in aspect, and often widely separated in 
time, in the end they are not divided. The thought becomes 
the life of the work, and the work the embodiment of the 


‘thought. Without the thinker practical effort would be blind 


and aimless; without the worker abstract ideas would remain 
barren and unprofitable. Ages may in some instances pass 
away before the union is consummated, but at length the hour 
and the man are born, and the speculative passes into the prac- 
tical; the thought becomes endowed with hands and feet, and 
begins to move as a living agent in the struggles and achieve- 
ments of mankind. So the world makes steps in advance, and 
from each vantage-ground thus gained spring new adventures of 
thought, to run a like course and stimulate the work of genera- 
tions to come. 

The distinction which we have endeavoured to express between 
thinkers and workers has been forcibly brought to our mind by 
the two biographies, of more than ordinary interest, which are 
now before us. The eminent Churchmen whom they portray 
were emphatically men of action; it was as workers that they 
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made their mark on their age, and enriched the world with 
lofty examples of indomitable perseverance in toil, and unselfish 
consecration of themselves to obey to the utmost the calls of 
duty. No one would cite them as thinkers, or seek in their 
utterances the solution of intellectual problems: abstract specu- 
lation, subtle analysis, and critical enquiry into the foundations 
of religious belief and the relations of the supernatural to the 
physical, were entirely foreign to their nature. On the plat- 
form where by the ordering of Providence they found them- 
selves they were content to stand, without a moment’s ques- 
tioning or doubt ; the theological creed and ecclesiastical system 
into which they were born sufficed for all their intellectual and 
spiritual wants; their souls were never shaken nor their hands 
weakened by the inward restlessness and strife, which are the 
scourges of too daring a search into the enigmas of existence. 
It was in work that their eminence lay; in building with inde- 
fatigable diligence on the foundations which they found ready 
to their hand, and carrying out in strenuous action the prin- 
ciples which by inheritance they had received. In this sphere 
of practical labour they gained their renown; the one as the 
foremost parish priest of the Church at home, the other as the 
greatest of her missionary prelates since the conversion of 
the West. 

Itis pleasant to contrast them in their youth, and note how 
beneath the striking differences of aspect and habit, which to a 
superficial observer made them as unlike as possible, a remark- 
able resemblance unfolded itself in the groundwork of their 
characters. The boy, Walter Farquhar Hook, might almost 
have been described as one of those on whom Nature is said by 
the poet to have tried her ‘ prentice-hand.’ True, she had 
bestowed on him a strong constitution and an enormous chest, 
with a voice of wonderful power and endurance, but flexible 
and sweet withal—a most important endowment for the future 
preacher. But of the gifts which charm the eye and find a 
ready way to the heart she had been somewhat niggardly. 
‘An ugly fellow I must confess I am,’ were his mature words 
on his own looks. Red-haired and heavy-featured, ungainly 
in movement, abhorring the recreations dear to British youth, 
shy and unsocial except with one or two intimates, and border- 
ing on the grotesque in not a few of his ways of thinking 
and expressing himself, he was far enough from that ideal 
of a well-nurtured English boy, which in his younger con- 
temporary, George Augustus Selwyn, was realized with scarcely 
the shadow of a defect. Here everything conspired to attract, 
and to make the high-spirited warm-hearted lad the —— 
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of an admiring, affectionate group. His dower of physical 
beauty and grace of movement and gesture, combined with 
the agile strength of the athlete which led to his proficiency 
and daring in youthful sports, ensured him an easy 
eminence among his fellows, while his genial qualities bound 
them to him with an enthusiastic attachment that ripened 
into lifelong friendship. What he was at Eton and Cambridge 
may be imagined from the well-known portrait sketched by 
Richmond, just after his early consecration to the Episcopate, 
in which every line breathes of refinement and grace. ‘ Look 
here, upon this picture and on this,’ it might be said, and what 
a strongly-marked contrast is presented! Yet in the inner man 
Hook and Selwyn were true brothers; the resemblance between 
them there grew to be even greater than the difference which 
lay on the surface. As from the narratives before us we shall 
learn how their characters were developed by time amidst the 
cares and toils of manhood, we shall see that deep down in each 
of their hearts sprang a fount of inexhaustible sympathy, which 
constrained them not only to ‘rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
and weep with them that weep,’ but “very gladly’ to ‘spend 
and be spent’ in the active ministries which serve both the 
temporal and spiritual interests of mankind. Opinions might 
differ about the correctness of this or that particular of their 
theological views, or the expediency of one or other of their 
schemes or modes of action; and in fact neither escaped severe 
animadversion and conflict. But for purity of motive, and 
lofty indifference to their own aggrandizement, their characters 
stood above all suspicion, Few men probably ever lived less for 
self and more for others, or yielded themselves more unsparingly 
to the demands of the highest ideal of duty. The enormous 
capacity for work, which they possessed in common, and which 
they were accustomed to task to the furthest point of endurance, 
was a characteristic of no ordinary kind, yet scarcely rare 
enough, it may be, in the struggle and competition of modern 
society, to have marked them out for very special distinction ; 
it was their unworldliness, their forgetfulness of self-interest, and 
generous subordination of every personal aim to the business of 
promoting the welfare of others, which threw a saintly charm 
over their lives, and gave them no mean claim to be enrolled on 
the catalogue of Christian heroes. Here is the character of the 
older man, sketched with a single stroke by his bosom friend 
Lord Hatherley, who in the course of an intimacy extending 
over more than sixty years had watched every stage of his 
labours, and thoroughly learnt the secret of his success, ‘ first 
in evangelizing those large masses of our population whose 
D2 hearts 
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hearts so few have been able to reach, and then in building up 
their faith upon a firm foundation ;’— 

‘ His special inspiration in this great work,’ writes the ex-Chan- 
cellor, ‘ was, as we who knew him best believed, to be found in the 
unbounded sympathy of his Christian love, first towards his Saviour, 
and through Him to all for whom that Saviour died.’—(Life, i. 366.) 


And here is a somewhat fuller sketch of the younger man, 
drawn from the life, as he was stirring the islands of the South 
Pacific with his ubiquitous and untiring energy :— 


‘ The singleness of purpose, the entire devotion of himself and all 
he is, and all he has,—the entire renunciation of self and all belong- 
ing to him in comparison with the duty and the object of the present 
moment,—is so shown forth in his daily life, so transparently open to 
all who have eyes to see and hearts to receive the witness of such an 
example, that one must be dead and dull indeed not to feel con- 
tinually the all-pervading power of such a life.’—( Memoir, i. 333.) 


So wrote those who knew them the most intimately, and 
enjoyed the amplest opportunities of penetrating into the spirit 
of their lives; and that in neither case did the testimony borrow 
anything from the too partial estimate of private friendship, the 
plain, unvarnished tale of their labours places beyond all doubt. 
Again, therefore, we say, ‘Look here, upon this picture and on 
this, and in spite of every superficial difference the likeness 
will be found undeniable. If we might borrow an astronomical 
figure to express this essential resemblance in the midst of 
external dissimilarity, we should say that, manifold as were 
the discrepancies between the elements of the orbits in which 
their lives moved, they revolved round the same centre and 
were governed by the same law. That centre was the divine 
Sun who is the Light and Life of the world ; that law was the 
law of self-sacrifice for His sake. 

In calling attention at this early stage of our remarks to the 
unity in diversity of the two lives now to be traced by us in 
outline, we are anticipating the great lesson which is gradually 
spelt out by their varied details; but we have thought it de- 
sirable to carry with us from the first the idea which links them 
together, as well as constitutes the harmony of each by itself. 
With regard to the execution of their respective tasks by the 
two biographers, while we are glad to be able in both cases to 
express a general approbation, we feel bound in justice to make 
a little distinction between them. Each has laboured at his 
task with reverent and loving hands, and prescribed for himself 
the self-denying ordinance essential to the production of all 
first-rate delineations of life and character ; namely, that the 
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writer should efface himself as much as possible, and let the 
narrative run on continuously, uninterrupted by any needless 
intrusion of his own opinions and reflections between the sub- 
ject and the reader. Thus Mr. Stephens says, in his modest 
preface to his father-in-law’s Life :— 


‘As far as possible, I have made him speak for himself, by his 
letters and diary, by extracts from his speeches and published writings, 
and by such fragments of his conversation as I or others could re- 
collect.’ 


And in a similar strain Mr. Tucker writes :— 


‘I wish it to be understood that these pages pretend to be nothing 
more than a compilation. My duty has been to study and carefully 
to analyse many hundreds of letters and documents which have been 
placed in my hands, I considered that I should discharge my task 
the better, just in proportion as I brought into greater prominence 
the very words and letters of my subject, and, as illustrating these, 
the testimony of his friends and colleagues, and kept myself and my 
own opinions in the background. My aim therefore has been rather 
to arrange the materials at my disposal in due relation and proportion, 
than to write an original monologue.’ 


To enable them to carry out these aims, they had the advan- 
tage of such copious materials, supplied from many quarters, as 
to render it possible for them to allow their subjects in a great 
degree unconsciously to draw their own portraits, and tell their 
own story. In the case of Dean Hook this has been accom- 
plished by Mr. Stephens with admirable skill, and the result 
has been a narrative which is life-like and vivid throughout, 
and so full of well-sustained interest, that we should be unrea- 
sonable in wishing it shortened by a single page. To Mr. 
Tucker’s work also we can honestly award praise, but not quite 
such high praise as this. It shows less art in compilation and 
arrangement, and here and there, as we shall see before we con- 
clude, he has been unable to resist the temptation to air his own 
opinions somewhat too freely, and even to slide into a narrow 
controversial tone, which contrasts unfavourably with Bishop 
Selwyn’s own large-heartedness and generous appreciation of 
others. With this qualification, however, we can heartily 
recommend his volumes as possessing in their subject-matter 
a substantial value which cannot easily be overrated. 


The future Vicar of Leeds, to name him by the office with 
which his memory is most intimately connected, was born two 
years before the end of the last century, and inherited through his 
father a vein of comic humour and frolic, which in his youth often 
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bubbled up in whimsical drolleries, and indeed continued active 
enough to an advanced age to justify his wife’s familiar desig- 
nation of him as ‘the old boy. With fewer solid qualities of 
character this might have been a perilous gift, as it proved to his 
uncle Theodore, the professed wit of the family; but on the 
young Walter the effect was no worse than to make him some- 
shat of an oddity, and impart a quaint flavour to his ways. 
Good spirits have been likened to a cork-jacket, for their 
virtue in buoying up their fortunate owner, when plunged in ‘a 
sea of troubles ;’ and to his capacity for fun may perhaps be 
traced much of the elasticity with which he used to rise above 
the anxieties and conflicts of his most active years. Not that 
his disposition was exactly what is called gay or lively; he 
was subject to fits of depression and melancholy, accompanied 
by outbreaks of irritable and choleric temper. Probably the 
infirmity was less in reality than he estimated it in his penitent 
retrospect, when he wrote to his friend :— 


‘ You know what my temper was in boyhood, and you know what 
it is now; it seems to me sometimes as if a miracle had been wrought 
in me, my temper has become so improved. People will not believe 
me sometimes when I tell them how bad my temper was, and they see 
how well I am able to keep it under severe provocations.’—(i, 329.) 


But it was marked enough to make his excellent mother 
anxious in his childhood, though she found comfort in observing 
the sterling qualities which began at a very early period to show 
themselves beneath his mixed and uncertain temperament, For 
even before he reached his ‘teens’ her watchful eye was able to 
detect, in his affectionateness, sense of duty, and resolute perse- 
verance in overcoming difficulties, the rudiments of the character 
which later years unfolded. Taken altogether, he may be said 
to have been above most men racy of the soil, and to have been 
endowed by nature in almost ideal completeness with both the 
virtues and the faults of a thorough ‘John Bull:’ robust com- 
mon-sense, sturdy independence, and generous impulsiveness, 
were combined in him with a slowness of apprehension, a fund 
of prejudices, and an insular narrowness aad pedantry, which 
time and experience mitigated, but could never entirely eradi- 
cate. It was nothing more than the truth which he told his 
future wife, when he wrote to her shortly before their marriage, 
‘I am rather an uncouth being, whom you must polish and 
tame. Iam a kind of Cimon, and you must be my Pphigenia.’ 
How much he owed afterwards to that: admirable woman’s 
influence and tact is frankly confessed by his biographer, who 
says :— 


‘ By 
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. £ By her superiority in discernment of character, and in the affairs 
of practical life, his wife was constantly engaged in saving him or 
extricating him from the awkward positions into which his reckless 
generosity and his violent fits, either of affection or antipathy towards 
individuals, were constantly urging him. . . . It must never be for- 
gotten that, while her husband is the prominent actor in the fore- 
ground, she is always a controlling regulating principle in the back- 
ground, and that without her it is probable that he would never have 
become what he was, or have accomplished the things which he did.’ 
—(i. 164-8.) 


One of the thoroughly British prejudices of his boyhood which 
he never overcame was his antipathy to foreigners, especially the 
French, whom atthe beginning of the century it was thought the 
duty of every sound-hearted Englishman to hate. It is amusing 
to find him, at,the mature age of twenty-four, writing in this 
strain about a book which he had been recommended to read :— 


‘Conduct is Fate” I cannot read. I am too much of a John 
Bull to take any interest in Monsieurs and Madames and Made-* 
moiselles, and I suppose the heroine is a French woman; and how 
could I take any interest in the adventures of a woman born and bred 
in that country where Buonaparte tyrannized, and that atheistical 
villain Voltaire spat his dirty venom at Shakspeare?’—(i. 97.) | 


Seven years later the same strain is repeated in a letter from: 
Paris during his honeymoon :— “ob 


‘Iam heartily sick of Paris; hate France, and think Frenchmen 
the most detestable of human beings, In three weeks I hope to be in 
dear old England, and never shall I wish again to quit her shores,’ —~ 
(i, 208.) 


‘Another curious feature of his youth, which however proved 
less enduring, was the comical intensity of his Toryism. ;The, 
absolute perfection of the British Constitution, and the immagu-, 
late vyirtue—Heaven save the mark !-—of the Prince, Regent,.were, 
articles of.faith with him. ‘He would scarcely allow a blemish: 
in'the moral beauty of Mr. Pitt, or a redeeming virtue im‘the) 
moral: blackness of *Mr. Fox.’ At eighteen he wrote, ‘1 always! 
call Mr. Fox’ drunken beast ; and when in a political debate 
between the lads at Winchester similar language was-used by 
an opponent about the Prince Regent, Hook was provoked 
into. designating. the speaker as ‘the honourable blackguard.’, 
Four years, however, did much to change his note... In. the 
excitement occasioned by the unhappy Queen’s trial, he. was. 
forbidden ‘by. his father to resume intercourse with his , young. 
friend Page Wood, who had. just returned from, an absence of. 
two years at Geneva, and at the desire of his father, the 
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Queen’s enthusiastic adherent, had travelled in her suite. It 
was a bitter disappointment, and, while yield;ng to the paternal 
prohibition, he could not forbear confiding t» his mother that 
he did so ‘on policy, not on principle. ‘What are and ever 
have been my principles?’ he grandly demands: ‘ certainly to 
love my friend ten thousand times better than my king.’ And 
so he goes on to warn her in the same magniloquent strain :— 


‘ We live in dangerous times; there are revolutions all over the 
world, and doubtless England will suffer in her turn. It will 
therefore be my object in life to be friends with all,—Tory, or ultra- 
Whig, or Radical. So may I live in virtuous ease, like Atticus of old. 
. . - Though I will submit to almost anything, I cannot desert him 
who has ever been faithful to me;.. . . and I freely confess I would 
much, much sooner see the King hurled headlong from his throne, 
which God forbid, than act in such a manner.’—(i. 33.) 


The truth is that his nature was much too sympathetic to 
endure long the narrowness of extreme party-politics; and 
before he had been many years at Leeds he had ‘ completely 
broken away from all servitude to political party, and was pre- 
pared to give his hearty support to any one who would permit 
or assist the Church to develope her resources on the one hand, 
and on the other to carry on the work of national education and 
social improvement.’ It was in 1852 that he told his Radical 
friend, Sir W. Page Wood, he could not help thinking that, as 
they had always coincided in religious opinions, they would 
end life with being one in politics; and sixteen years later, from 
his retirement at Chichester, he explained to the Bishop of 
Oxford how the change came about :— 


‘I was for my misfortune born and bred a Tory. When I devoted 
myself to the manufacturing districts, my sympathies being easily 
excited, I became heart and soul a Radical. But I have been timid 
in declaring myself, not liking to offend old friends. Had I been a 
— character, ...I should have swum down the stream from 

oryism to Radicalism in a style easily understood by a good fat 
swimmer, who seems scarcely to disturb the water. They might 
have pelted me from the shore, but I would have swum calmly on, and 


I should have shown how my principles of philanthropy were not 
changed, but developed.’—(ii. 450.) 


To return to his boyhood, perhaps the most curious feature 
of it was his passionate idolatry of Shakspeare, which set in 
at the premature age of thirteen, and for the next ten years 
broke out in the most grotesque shapes. At Winchester he 
shirked football and cricket, at the cost of frequent thrashings, 
so severe as to make him write, ‘If I am killed, which I think 
I shall be; and he used to hide himself in holes and corners with 
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his beloved bard for company. It was there that, with his friend 
Wood, he established an ‘ Order of SS. Shakspeare and Milton,’ 
with themselves as Founders and Knights Grand Masters, and 
some of their companions as Knights Grand Crosses; and on 
one occasion he avenged the author of ‘ Hamlet’ by knocking 
down on the spot a critic who dared to call him a fool. On his 
removal to the University, ‘the characters in Shakspeare’s 
plays were by far the most real companions and friends of his 
Oxford life.” They peopled his solitude as if with their bodily 
presence. ‘I breakfast with them, drink tea, and sometimes 
wine with them,’ he wrote to his father; ‘of course they sit at 
a different table from me at dinner.. When a mutilated version 
of ‘King Lear’ was brought on the stage, he burst out :— 

‘I could turn myself into a brute beast, and gaze with pleasure at 
the men who pass off such stuff for our Shakspeare’s, were they 
hanging on the next tree. . . . I feel indignant and exasperated... . 
This preys upon my mind, and in good sooth makes me quite unhappy.’ 
—(i. 23-4.) 

On another occasion he wrote:— _ 

‘I am waiting anxiously for the arrival of the newspapers to learn 
how “ Richard ITT.” succeeded last night. Upon this depends every- 
thing to me. Ifthe master-spirits of a better age are once more to tread 
our stage, England will gain more true glory than she has done from 
all the victories of Wellington; but if she refuses them, she will be a 
degraded nation, and a fit subject for the speculation of the Radicals.’ 
—(i. 34.) 


And on another :— 

‘ Tell my father that the King of England gave his royal sanction 
to, and manifested his royal approbation of, the vile interpolations 
which disfigure the “ Twelfth Night” as now performed. This is so 
unworthy of George IV. that I quit the subject.’—(i. 47.) 


He won ‘Boydell’s Illustrations’ in a raffle, and informed 
his mother, ‘I am almost intoxicated with joy,’ and then, ‘I am 
now quite drunk with joy, so that you must excuse more.” When 
going in to the final schools at Oxford, he placed himself under 
the protection of Shakspeare as his tutelary deity, holding 
during viva voce in his hand a small head of the poet carved out 
of his mulberry-tree, and at the top of each paper he wrote as 
a charm the poet’s name in very small letters; not so small, 
however, as to elude detection by the examiners, on which en- 
sued considerable ‘ chaff.’ He made a devout pilgrimage with 
much preparation to Stratford-on-Avon, and in announcing his 
plans to his mother the ludicrous aspect of the matter reached 
its climax. Who could have dreamed that the sturdy Church- 
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man of Leeds ever had a fancy for becoming a stage-manager ! 
Yet in his enthusiasm he declares :-— 

‘ It is not my least ambition to be able some day or other to acquire 
money enough to become a manager of some great theatre, as Sheridan 
was; and I am vain enough to think that it would be a national 
benefit if I were to be so, as I should enter heart and soul into the 
cause, and that not for the sake of filthy lucre, but merely to improve 
the taste of my country and enhance the glory of Shakspeare.’—(i. 29.) 


From these traits of his youth it may be easily gathered that 
he passed through school and college without much sympathy 
with the studies of either. His dearest recollection of Winchester 
was of the old hayloft where, with his friend Wood, he used 
to hide, that they might read together without molestation their 
favourite English authors ; and on Oxford, having failed to obtain 
the only distinction he coveted, the Newdigate prize for English 
verse, he turned his back with an intense, if transient, dislike. 
‘I long,’ he wrote, ‘ to escape from this most odious place ; I am 
disgusted with Oxford, and my heart leaps for joy at the thought 
of quitting it, 1 might almost say, for ever.’ Yet, little as he 
might seem to have profited by his academic course, it is plain 
that all the while his mind was acquiring robustness, his style 
was being formed, and his acquaintance with general literature 
extended beyond the limits usual to youths of his age; and the 
fruits were manifest when, three months after taking his degree, 
he was ordained to the curacy of his father’s parish of be 
pingham, in the Isle of Wight. All at once, as with the shift- 
ing of a scene, he developed the character of a laborious parish 
priest, and threw himself with all his pent-up’ energy into 
pastoral work and theological study,’ showing by this sudden 
transformation how great must have been the silent growth of 
character and force, which had been going forward beneath the 
ee eccentricities of his youth. ~ ; 


aving seen him.launched on his. sacred vocation, we shall 

not attempt to follow the chronicle of the varied labours in which 
his life was spent, but will merely draw attention to such salient 
features as will bring the man himself vividly before us. | His 
career falls into three. main divisions: (1) five years of pre- 
paration for greater things in the rural scenes of Whippingham ;, 
@) thirty-three years of parochial work in the manufacturing 
istricts, of which the first three were spent in trying his strength 
in Birmingham and its neighbourhood, the next eight in a most 
active and successful pastorate at Coventry, and the remaining 
twenty-two in his magnificent work at Leeds; and (3). about 
sixteen years of comparative retirement, but not inactivity, in 
the Deanery of Chichester. It was during the latter period that 


he 
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he produced his largest work, ‘ The Lives of the Archbishops ;’ 
but his literary activity was far from being confined to that 

riod of freedom and leisure, Such was his overflowing energy, 
that, when his parochial burdens were heavier than most men 
could have borne, he managed, in addition to a voluminous 
correspondence sometimes extending to thirty letters in a day, 
to fling off pamphlet and article and lecture in quick succession, 
and to carry through the press works of labour and research, 
which have enjoyed large success and yielded instruction to 
many thousands of readers. Of these fruits of his pen, how- 
ever, we have no room to make further mention. ar above 
mediocrity as they were generally, it was not in these that he 
showed at his best or rose to the highest rank; his true strength 
was in action; it was only in the midst of his parish, as he 
filled and animated it by the living power of his presence, that 
his real greatness could be adequately seen. he wonder is 
that his books are so good as they are, considering the high 
pressure at which they were produced. Let any one who knows 
the effort of writing a single sermon that is worth preaching— 
in comparison of which, old Simeon used to say, ‘ hedging and 
ditching are child’s play ’—consider what is indicated by such 
extracts from Hook’s journal as these :— 

‘1850, March 8,—Brilliant day. Wrote sermons from six till 
four. Three sermons written this day; preached in the evening. 

‘Oct. 12.— My literary lebour this day, two sermons and Ece. Biog., 
is too much, 

‘1851. Feb. 20.—Writing Church Dictionary for twelve hours; 
at work again in the evening. 

‘Feb. 24.—Cold very bad: up at five to write Church Dictionary 
preached at eleven, class at four, visited sick, class at eight. Knocked 
up at night. 

‘1852. Jan. 3.—Quiect day spent in writing from five to four, 
sermon, Ecc. Biog., and articles for Dictionary. At four visited sick. 

‘Jan. 5.—Wearied. After morning service wrote Bec. Biog. all the 
day, except when I went out to visit sick. Wrote all the evening 
except between four.and five, when I had my class, and between eight 
and nine, when I had my other class. oitad 

‘1856, March 22, Easter Eve.—Up at 3.30, to write my two 
sermons for to-morrow. 

‘Easter Day.—Up at five, as a new idea struck me in the night, and 
so I wrote a new sermon.’ 


No wonder that we come across the entry, ‘ Oh, my poor brain! 
how bewildered it is!’ ‘ 

It has often been debated what kind of ministerial sphere 
forms the best introduction to a clergyman’s work: both the 
rural parish and the densely-crowded town. have their strenuous 

advocates, 
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advocates. Probably it depends on individual character: the 
leisure which enables one to store his mind with solid treasure 
might with another lead to self-indulgent, enervating habits. 
Hook always maintained that it was best to begin in the quiet 
country, but it was his own experience at Whippingham that he 
had in mind. For him it was not possible to vegetate: his 
energy was irrepressible, and every moment he could spare from 
parochial labour was devoted to study. From the first he 
resolved to be a theologian, and thus, as he writes to his mother, 
‘to lay deep the foundations for future distinction in the vocation 
to which I am heart and soul devoted.’ With this object in 
view, he laid out for himself an arduous course of reading,— 
Fathers, Church-historians, and Anglican divines,—which his 
indefatigable industry enabled him to combine with an active 
oversight of the parishioners, who were left almost to his sole 
care ; and many were the days spent in study, from earliest dawn 
till far into the afternoon, in a little hut which, with character- 
istic oddity, he had constructed for privacy at the corner of the 
churchyard,—‘ Walter’S cot,’ as his facetious uncle named it. 
The result was the formation of that view of the English Church 
to which he tenaciously adhered throughout his long life, and 
for which he was always ready to do battle, whether ‘ against 
the Romanist who would corrupt the Church, the Puritan who 
would destroy it, or the Latitudinarian and Erastian who would 
sacrifice its principles to considerations of expediency and 
worldly interest.’ After observing his tendency to wear his 
principles in a somewhat stiff and pedantic fashion, one is not 
surprised to find a comic side in his early Anglicanism ; and 
from this point of view the following story, told by himself in 
a letter home, appears too delicious to be passed over. A branch 
of the Religious Tract Society had been formed at West Cowes 
under the clergyman’s sanction, and a brace of its collectors waited 
on the young curate of the adjoining Whippingham to solicit his 
support. Having notice of their coming, and looking on them 
as schismatics and heretics, he braced himself with some trepi- 
dation for the encounter, and opened the interview with a solemn 
enquiry whether they had obtained the official permission of the 
Bishop to enter his diocese, and whether the Society was under 
his lordship’s direction. As none but a negative answer was 
possible, he then proceeded to quote passages from Ignatius to 
prove that nothing ought to be done without the Bishop. On 
this the astonished deputation, perceiving that active support 
was unattainable, begged that at least he would not oppose their 
proceedings, as they would pledge themselves to circulate 
nothing but the essentials of Christianity. Essentials! fired up 
the 
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the youthful divine, and began to catechize them severely about 
their faith. Did they worship the same God? Did they believe 
in the Trinity, the Atonement, the sacramental channels of grace, 
the divine institution of the Church? Their essentials were but 
a part of his, and their attempt to justify the Society by the 
extensive good which it had done was rank Popery, and he 
abhorred Popery, for it was to argue that the end sanctifies the 
means, ‘I offered them refreshments, he winds up with 
reporting, ‘and lionized them all over the garden, and we parted 
the best friends possible.’ 

In later years when the Oxford movement, which at first had 
attracted Dr. Hook’s warmest sympathy, had left him far behind 
in his old-fashioned churchmanship, he was often bitterly accused 
of having deserted his early principles. That he came to hold 
them with greater breadth and tolerance we think we are justi- 
fied in saying: and we observe that the same thing has been 
said by Mr. Gladstone in his lecture at Hawarden, where he 
qualifies his assertion of his friénd’s religious stability and 
unchangeableness of view by adding, ‘except that his mind 
became more matured and more liberal in the course of years.’ 
But there is no ground for saying that his Church principles 
ever underwent alteration. In 1850 he wrote, ‘I am not con- 
scious of having changed a single principle during the last thirty 
years ;’ and he was aptly likened by the late Bishop Wilberforce 
to ‘a ship at anchor, which, without moving from its anchorage, 
always swings round to turn its breast to the tide.’ And as it 
was during his years of study at Whippingham that his views 
were formed, this seems to be the place for attempting to define 
his position between the contending parties in the Church. 

rom the Anglican divines of the seventeenth century he had 
adopted, as the entire basis of his churchmanship, the view 
which is familiarly known as the via media, because of its 
steering a middle course between Rome and Geneva. Regarding 
the Catholic Church as a divine institution, deriving its powers 
direct from Christ, and transmitting them by means of an 
unbroken succession from the Apostles, he claimed for it an 
authority which is independent of the State, and continues 
unchanged through all political revolutions. Of this divine 
corporation he held the English Church, as settled at the 
Reformation, to be the rightful and exclusive representative in 
England, and as such to have a paramount claim on the 
allegiance of every professing Christian in the land. His 
two watchwords accordingly were Catholic and Reformed: the 
one denoting the divine origin and authority of the Church, 
the other its restoration to primitive doctrine and <a 
ter 
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after the corruptions of the Middle Ages. Unlike some of his 
Oxford contemporaries who started with the same view, he was 
able to rest in it with perfect satisfaction, and felt no temptation 
to push enquiry further. While their subtler minds soon went 
on to ask on what principle or authority the Reformation itself 
rested, and did not pause till the Anglican ground seemed to 
crumble beneath them, and the whole via media theory to 
vanish into mist, he remained happily free from any mis- 
giving, and was content always to accept the last word of 
controversy from the authorized documents of the Reformed 
Church of England. On these he took his stand against all 
opponents; alike facing Rome as a staunch Protestant, and 
Protestant Dissent as a Catholic Churchman, Thus, in an 
elaborate explanation of his position to the secretaries of the 
Yorkshire Church Union, giving his reasons for declining to 
join it, he wrote in 1850 :— 

‘I do not see how members of the Church of England can be called 
upon to form a Union, except on the principles and in vindication of 
the principles of the English Reformation. These principles are both 
Catholic and Protestant ; Catholic as opposed to the peculiarities of 
Rationalism, and Protestant as opposed to the medievalism of the 
Romanist.’—(i. 286.) 

And again, when addressing an assembly of clergy on the 
Papal aggression about the same time, he spoke of his prin- 
ciples as ‘the principles of the Reformed Church of England, 
both Catholic and Protestant, for neither of these will I give up.’ 

To us who are familiar with the manifestoes of what is now 
called the ‘Catholic party’ in our Church, the position here 
depicted must appear so moderate, as at first to make it seem 
almost inexplicable, why the maintenance of it should for some 
twenty years have made Dr. Hook’s name a bugbear and a word 
of terror to a large section of his fellow-churchmen. We can 
ourselves recollect how in the stirring time, now forty years 
ago, when Sir Robert Peel was rallying around him the Con- 
servative party, Churchmen of rank and influence and of the 
sincerest piety, who but for one thing would have eagerly 
thrown their weight on his side, coldly stood aloof, and to every 
remonstrance deemed it a sufficient reply to ask, ‘ How can we 
support a Minister who may possibly make Dr. Hook a bishop ?’ 
Compared with such a fatal blow to vital religion in our Church, 
the triumph of Radicalism and the overthrow of the British 
Constitution seemed to be preferable evils! But that curious 
identification of Hook with everything that was most antago- 
nistic to Protestant truth, however unreasonable, is really not 
hard to explain. When public attention was first drawn to him 
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by his energetic work at Birmingham and. Coventry, very little 
used ever to be heard about Church principles, and he stood 
almost alone in the open and practical assertion of them. The 
aggressive energy of the Church was represented by the Evan- 
gelical party, who in their battle with formalism and _ spiritual 
deadness had little inclination for matters ecclesiastical, and 
were suspicious of everything that seemed to them likely to 
thrust itself between the individual soul and its Redeemer; 
while among the decorous clergy of a different school it had 
become the fashion to talk of the Establishment, and the Esta- 
blished Church with the ‘emphasis on the former word, as if the 
chief difference between Church and Dissent grew out of the 
favour of the State. Here were the elements of a lively antago- 
nism, and Hook was not the sort of man ever to let his principles 
lie quiet, least of all at the pugnacious age of thirty. Had his 
first essay been in the midst of a Romanizing population, there 
can be no doubt that the Protestant side of his nature would 
have rushed to the front, and his fame would have run through 
the land as the sturdy champion of the Reformation. But the 
falling of his lot in a sphere where Evangelicals and Dis- 
senters were supreme had exactly the opposite effect. Against 
their errors the other side of his nature was roused into 
intense activity, and he blazed forth as the uncompromising 
irrepressible High Churchman, whose favourite war-cry was 
the text of his celebrated sermon before the Queen, ‘ Hear 
the Church!’ His impetuosity, and a certain slowness to 
understand his opponents’ position, led him to overrate the 
differences which divided them from him, and to assume an 
attitude towards them which they could not fail to construe as 
one of fundamental antagonism. For many years the Evan- 
gelicals were the object of his keenest antipathy: with the 
Dissenters he could be genial enough socially, while ignoring 
them ecclesiastically, but the others he delighted to countermine 
and thwart. In his letters they are nicknamed ‘the saints,’ 
and on one occasion he reports meeting ‘a whole gang of their 
sanctities.’ He exults over having ‘stolen a march on the saints 
by converting an old widow who was once their leader ;’ amuses 
himself with turning the tables on the venerable Wilberforce, 
and making him ‘almost appear an advocate of Socinianism ; 
chuckles over underselling the Bible Society, though at his own 
cost, and ‘formally protests against his Bishop’s presiding over 
a meeting of that Society in his parish without his leave. About 
Dissenters he could be good-humouredly jocose, as when he 

tells his friend of his gardening experiences :— 
‘This morning I have been sowing peas, but there have arisen a 
very 
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very disagreeable sect of Dissenters in my little plantation; they are 
known by the name of slugs, and have opened a conventicle in the 
very heart of my cabbage-bed. I am a bigoted, intolerant wretch, as 
you know, and I mean to burn them, not with fire and fagot, but with 
lime.’—(i. 218.) 

But his tone about ‘the saints’ has more bitterness in it, as 
when he pronounces his opinion on the Bishop just consecrated 
as Heber’s successor in the See of Calcutta :— 


‘I am still more convinced than ever that there could not be a more 
unfit man than Bishop James for the Church of India; evidently not 
a divine, and also evidently an egotist. . . . He is a semi-saint, and 
if the Church Missionary Society and Bible Society ply him, as no 
188.) they will, with flattery, he will soon be a red-hot one.’—(i. 
133. 


It is clear, we think, that circumstances conspired to give the 
outer world a very one-sided view of Hook in those earlier 
years of his activity; and it was partly his own fault that he 
long continued to appear the incarnation of everything anti- 
Protestant, and hostile to pure spiritual religion. For although 
during the issue of the Oxford Tracts he soon found much in 
them to dislike and dread, and his private letters frequently 
complained of their unsoundness and Romanizing tendency, yet 
in public he appeared as their apologist, out of antipathy to 
the party which was most vehement and unscrupulous in de- 
nouncing their writers. Even his intimate friend was astonished 
to be made in one letter the confidant of his disapproval of 
Tract XC., and in a following to receive the announcement, ‘I 
have nailed my colours to the mast, and intend to stand by 
Newman.’ In fact, up to the time of Mr. (now Cardinal) New- 
man’s secession in 1845, Hook’s public conduct led to his being 
generally identified with the whole Tractarian theology, and 
thus confirmed the idea of his being a much more extreme man 
than he was. But from that critical period his aspect changed, 
because new circumstances began to bring into prominence the 
hitherto latent side of his principles. The establishment of a 
colony of advanced ‘ Tractarians’ in a district church in Leeds 
was the sorest trial of his life, and stirred into activity the 
Protestant element of his character. From that time to the end 
of his days we find him facing round against Rome, as he had 
hitherto faced against Geneva. Here are two extracts from his 
letters which refer to this ill-starred church :— 


‘I consider it unkind in the Puseyites to force themselves upon me ; 
they have upset the coach elsewhere, and now they come to upset the 
coach here.’—(ii. 193.) 


‘My treatment is hard. Out of my family my joy, my happiness 
was 
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was in my parish. My desire was to exhibit a parish well-worked on 
the Church of England system; to show that the via media could be 
carried out. I had gained the confidence of my people; my oppo- 
nents were softened and coming round; I was beginning to feel that 
Leeds had become to me a perfect paradise, and now it is a howling 
wilderness. . . . I have not wept so much for many years as during 
the last three months, but when I look out of myself to Him on whose 
help I rely, I take courage ; and as I have fought for the Church of 
England against the Puritans, so will I now fight for her against the 
Romanizers.’—(ii. 197-8.) 


Bearing in mind the popular estimate of Hook, it is curious 
to see how anxious he became from this time to dissever himself 
from the advanced party, not in doctrine only, but also in all the 
distinguishing external peculiarities in which they delighted. 
To one about to become his curate he wrote in 1857 :— 


‘ You will perceive that I am a decided anti-Tractarian as well as 
an anti-Recordite, and I should not like a curate of mine to adopt 
the affectations in dress, gait, or cant of that party. Cant is particu- 
larly offensive to me; the cant of Tractarians is, I think, worse than 
that of the pseudo-Evangelicals.’—(ii. 368.) 


His divergence from what are now called ‘Catholic’ views 
comes out from time to time in a very marked way. Thus he 
warns a correspondent against ‘ Newman on Justification,’ telling 
him that ‘ the Protestant theory is that of the Church of England,’ 
and goes on in his blunt downright style to say :— 


‘It was in this work that Newman brought out the notion that 
Protestant stands opposed to Catholic, which every theological puppy 
has since adopted; whereas Protestant stands opposed to Popery. 
We are both Protestant and Catholic.’—(ii. 252.) 


On Confession his view was elicited by an accusation that 
what he condemned at St. Saviour’s had formerly been taught 
by himself :— 


‘The system I adopt,’ he says, ‘is simply that of the Church of 
England, which would discountenance the habit of confession. . . . 
We assist people in their difficulties and sorrows, but when we have 
assisted them tell them to confess to God alone, and no longer ; to 
come to us. . . . How is it that no curate of my church—and I have 
had many—no officer, lay or clerical, of my church, has ever made a 
confession? How is it that not a single member of my own family, 
not one of my own dear children, for whose spiritual welfare I am 
bound before all things to watch, ever come to me or go to anyone 
else for confession? It is because I hold that, while confession may 
be occasionally necéssary as medicine to a mind diseased, it is an 
' exception, not the rule; and I teach them to regulate their own minds, 
and to go for confession to God alone. How is it that I never go to 
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confession myself? Often, very often in my life, God knows, I have 
required and sought ghostly counsel and advice, but in my early 
years I sought and opened my griefs to a friend who was and is a 
layman; and for the last two-and-twenty years I have obtained it 
from one who is bound to me by the closest ties that can bind together 
two human beings, and without whose tender care and affectionate 
support I should not have been able to endare the hard warfare I have 
had to sustain during the last fourteen years, when I have had to 
defend the Church of England first from one extreme and then from 
the other.’—(ii. 346-7.) 


In regard to the Sacraments, Dr. Hook always adhered to the 
view of the old High Church divines; and accordingly after the 
Gorham judgment he refused ‘to sign a list of resolutions em- 
bodying the views of the more extreme party,’ and he never 
had any sympathy with ‘sacrificial notions’ of the Eucharist. 
At Leeds he was accustomed to consecrate in the eastward posi- 
tion, but not at Chichester, where a contrary practice prevailed ; 
and his falling in with the custom there is explained by his 
remark, ‘I consider the position of the celebrant a thing indif- 
ferent.’ How little he went along with those who make a point 
of facing eastwards during almost the whole of the Communion 
Office, is apparent from a little anecdote of him during the 
St. Saviour’s troubles. At six o’clock one winter morning he 
was found in his study by a guest, who told him he was on his 
way to the early celebration at that church. ‘ You'll see nothing 
but their backs,’ growled the old ‘ watch-dog of the Church of 
England,’ as he sometimes called himself, and buried himself 
again in his books. In 1867 he was urged by Archbishop 
Longley to take part in the debate on Ritual in Convocation, 
and he did so with much distaste for the work, as ‘he could not 
get up any interest in petty questions of ritual.’ How com- 
pletely he dissented from the doctrine which gives the eastward 
position its importance in the eyes of the ‘Catholic party’ is 
evident from his writing on the occasion as follows :— 


‘I have no principle to guide me, except a feeling that when the use 
of vestments is connected with sacrificial notions, they ought to be at once 
discarded ; but if, when we have restored the architecture and the 
music of the Church to excellence, we must, to be consistent, allow an 
addition to the usual vestments of the minister—this may be per- 


mitted. The cope, for instance, is a processional and not a sacrificial 
vestment.’—(ii. 433.) 


It was really only in accordance with the moderate Anglicanism 
of his entire ministry, although in startling contradiction to the 
popular estimate of him in the height of his fame, that he said 
of himself when entering on his greatest literary undertaking, 

‘ The 
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‘The Lives of the Archbishops, —‘I write as a thorough Pro- 
testant John Bull, disliking everything foreign, and cordially 
hating Rome’ (ii. 408). 

The sudden transference of Hook from the rural quiet of 
Whippingham to the crowded and bustling manufacturing 
districts, in consequence of his father’s promotion to the 
Deanery of Worcester, great as was the change it brought, did 
not find him unprepared. He had settled his principles, thrown 
off his shyness, learnt how to deal with men, and was now 
eager to do battle for the Church against all opponents. In 
Birmingham he quickly made his mark, so that the Churchmen 
of Coventry desired him when in 1829 a vacancy occurred in 
the living of Holy Trinity; and in his eight years’ pastorate of 
that large parish he so revived and extended all kinds of church 
work, and so thoroughly carried the people along with him by the 
energy and attractiveness of his character, that when the most 
important cure in the north, the vicarage of Leeds, fell vacant, 
the trustees picked him out of all England as the man best 
fitted for the post. How marked a personage he had become, 
although still under forty, is attested by the extraordinary stir 
which was occasioned as soon as-it was known that he had 
consented to be put in nomination. The few weeks which 
elapsed before the election were a time of lively agitation ; 
testimonials for and protests against him were showered on the 
trustees from all sides, and the newspapers fought over him as 
if he had been a leading politician. So fierce were the invectives 
and so unscrupulous the misrepresentations launched against him, 
that even his bold heart shrank from the contest, and he asked 
permission to withdraw his name. Happily in vain. ‘We 
must, if possible,’ was the reply, ‘have the best man in the 
kingdom for Vicar of Leeds ;’ and Vicar he became by the vote 
of a large majority. As soon as the news reached him, he 
poured out his heart to his friend :— 

‘Iam stupefied; and therefore cannot express my feelings. I am 
really overwhelmed ; the thought of leaving dear Coventry is full of 
sadness; the responsibility of my new position alarms me: thus I 
may be pardoned for not actually feeling joy. Pray for me, pray for 
us, my dearest friends; and God Almighty grant that our new 
fae) may be attended by a corresponding growth in grace.’— 

i. 331. 

Work undertaken in this spirit could scarcely prove a failure. 

It was indeed a work sufficient to daunt anyone who had his 
lofty ideal of the position which the Church ought to occupy, 
and his unflinching resolve never to rest until it was realized. 
At the time of his appointment the old parish of Leeds con- 
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tained a population of about 140,000, rapidly increasing ; and 
for the pastoral oversight of at least half this unwieldy mass 
the Vicar appears to have been responsible, notwithstanding 
that nearly a score of churches or chapels of ease existed 
within the parochial limits. The mechanical functions of 
baptizing, churching, marrying, and burying, fell with such 
overwhelming weight on the two or three clergy of the parish 
church as to preclude every effort to evangelize the masses ; and 
the consequence was that everything in the way of services, 
schools, and other religious agencies, was at low-water mark. 
The churchwardens were elected by the open enemies of the 
Church, for the purpose of keeping the church-rate down to the 
lowest possible level; the surplices were in rags, the service- 
books in tatters, and a public grievance was made of the in- 
creased number of communicants, because of the additional 
cost to the parish in sacramental wine! The vestry used to 
meet in the church, and pile their hats and coats on the altar, 
and even seat themselves upon it, until the new Vicar indignantly 
locked them out, declaring that if they forced their way in, it 
should only be over his dead body. The story of his first 
vestry-meeting has been often told, but it is so good and charac- 
teristic of both the man and his position as well to bear 
repeating :— 

‘On being called to the chair, the Vicar found himself confronted 
by a mob of nearly 3,000 persons. A statement was made of 
the probable expenses for the coming year. They amounted to 
3551. Ills. 6d. A halfpenny rate was proposed and seconded. A 
Baptist preacher named Giles then rose and delivered a furious 
harangue, directed partly against church-rates and partly against the 
Vicar. At the conclusion of his philippic the Vicar got up, and began 
by observing that the speech of the gentleman who had just sat down 
might be divided into two parts, one consisting of an attack upon the 
system of church-rates in general, and the other of abusive language 
towards himself—the Vicar. “Into the general question of church- 
rates,” he continued, “I shall not enter upon this occasion.” “Eh! 
why won't ’ee?” shouted a thousand sturdy Yorkshire voices. 
“ Because, my friends, you wouldn’t listen to me if I did. (Laughter.) 
I will only observe that the settlement of this particular church-rate 
rests entirely between yourselves and the churchwardens. I person- 
ally am not concerned in it. You have elected your own church- 
wardens. You know they will not do more than the law requires, 
and that the law will compel them to do what the law requires to 
be done. Therefore if you do not grant the church-rate the church 
itself will sustain no injury, because the money will come out of the 
churchwardens’ pockets. (Laughter.) With regard to the second 
part of my friend’s speech, that which consisted of personal abuse, 
I would remind you that the most brilliant eloquénce without charity 

may 
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may be but as sounding brass” (the tone of his voice and the twinkle 
in his eye as he uttered these words are described by an eye-witness 
of the scene as irresistibly comic), “and,” he proceeded, “Iam glad to 
have this early opportunity of publicly acting upon a Church principle 
—a High Church principle—a very High Church principle indeed” — 
(a pause, and breathless silence amongst the expectant throng)—“I 
forgive him ;” and, so saying, he stepped up to the astonished Mr, 
Giles and shook him heartily by the hand, amidst roars of laughter 
and thunders of applause from the multitude.’-—(i. 375-7.) 


Around such a man stagnation was impossible. The con- 
gregations soon became overflowing, and within a few months 
of that famous meeting the restoration, which eventually became 
the complete rebuilding, of the parish church was resolved on, 
and was carried out at the cost of 28,000/. The town was di- 
vided into conventional districts, so as to assign to each of the 
incumbents of the various scattered churches, hitherto without 
cure of souls, his own definite portion of the population for 
pastoral oversight. Sermons, public catechizings, communions, 
confirmations, were multiplied, branches formed of the great 
Church societies, benevolent institutions set on foot, mission 
services established in the crowded courts, and the whole 
atmosphere hecame alive with parochial activities. A com- 
petent eye-witness testified that ‘the good influence which he 
had in six months exercised on all classes of the community in 
Leeds was indescribable.’ Of the way in which he started his 
reforms he wrote a humorous account to his sister on the first 
day of his family being able to occupy the vicarage :— 


* They heard nothing of me the first week. I first set my study in 
order, and next the parish church must be put in order; so to show 
how all things shall and must be done, I am taking all the full 
curate’s duty: I have this day offered the prayers three times, besides 
burying, baptizing,and churching. The stated services in this church 
are prayers three times a day ; and instead of seeking for a congre- 
gation, the curates, sexton, clerk, &c., have endeavoured to prevent 
one being formed, and then used that as an excuse for having no 
service. I have ordered the sexton, whenever there is no congrega- 
tion, to go into the street and to give two old women sixpence apiece 
to come in and form one, so that no sham excuse can be tolerated. 
The curates have now but little to do, but I make them attend; for 
when I have ordered the funerals to be properly performed, they have 
urged that it was impossible, so with baptisms, &c.: and therefore in 
order to refute them I have taken the duty myself, just to prove that 
“ what is impossible can sometimes come to pass.” The black looks 
with which I am regarded, notwithstanding the soft words used, are - 
rather amusing ; but the services of the church shall be performed as 
they ought to be, before anything else is done,’—(i. 400-1.) + 
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To keep watch over the spirit within while the hands are so busy 
is proverbially difficult ; but that in the midst of all the turmoil 
of labour and the excitement of success Hook remained the 
humble Christian, endeavouring to keep his own vineyard while 
breaking up the Church’s fallow places, is evident from one of 
those ‘confessions’ in which he used to unbosom himself to 
his friend. About four months after the letter last quoted he 
wrote :— 


‘ As to the success which seems to have attended me hitherto, it 
humbles me to the dust; it seems as if God intended to use me as an 
instrument of good, while I am horribly afraid that I may be a 
Balaam, that my heart is not so completely converted as it ought to 
be. This feeling has depressed me ever since the meeting, but I had 
much profitable prayer yesterday, and was in tears during the greater 
part of the morning service. I certainly do not find my progress 
what I wish, and I am dreadfully afraid of being myself a castaway ; 
and yet on one grand point—temper—the progress of grace has been 
such as to make me humbly hope that the great work is going on in 
me.’—(i. 411-2.) 


When nearly seven years of incessant activity had given him 
a commanding influence in Leeds, he felt that the time was 
come for launching the scheme which had been maturing in 
his mind for the subdivision of that enormous parish, now 
numbering 160,000 souls. If the spirit in which it was con- 
ceived was bold, a lofty disregard of his own interests and 
rights was equally characteristic of it. His purpose cannot be 
better stated than in his own words :— 


‘ One thing I have determined on. I shall divide this living, and 
sink from Vicar of Leeds to Incumbent of St. Peter’s. . . . I propose 
to constitute all the existing churches parish churches; and I will 
give up 400/. out of my 1200/. on condition that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners will purchase the pews of all the churches, and make 
them free. My wife says we can do this if we go to a smaller house, 
so this vicarage must be sold. I shall then retire from all my rights 
as Vicar, and give all the patronage belonging to that personage to 
the Bishop after my decease. I shall reserve the patronage for my 
life ; the only thing, I dare say, for which I shall be attacked ; but 
in these days we must have some place for persecuted High Churchmen 
to flee into. Except that, I shall give up all, and shall do so with 
joy, save when | think of the beautiful house we have builded to the 
glory of God, for the use not of the poor little district of St. Peter's 
only, but of all Leeds. Our services there we will keep up, come 
what may.’—(ii. 165.) 


Having resolved on his course, he set to work with his usual 
energy, arranged all the details with the Commissioners, and 
obtained 
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obtained an Act of Parliament to carry the scheme into effect. 
It was a difficult enterprise, but ‘we must not rest,’ he said, 
‘until we have provided for every poor man a pastor, and: for 
every poor child a school.’ Happily it turned out that his loss 
of income was not so great as was anticipated, and the surrender 
of his vicarage became unnecessary. To Leeds the measure has 
been of almost incalculable advantage. It gave a stimulus to 
church extension in that huge town which is still bearing fruit, 
and secured for the Church a pre-eminence which she scarcely 
possesses elsewhere among the great towns of England. Immense 
was the contrast between the Leeds to which he came, and the 
Leeds which he quitted with many tears twenty-two years 
afterwards. In his biographer’s words, ‘he found it a strong- 
hold of Dissent, he left it a stronghold of the Church; he 
found it one parish, he left it many parishes; he found it with 
fifteen churches, he left it with thirty-six ; he found it with three 
schools, he left it with thirty; he found it with six parsonage- 
houses, he left it with twenty-nine.’ 

It is not in the human constitution to sustain such labours as 
Hook’s with impunity. At sixty he-found himself prematurely 
old, and both for his own sake and his wife’s, the partner of all 
his cares, he sighed for rest. Although his name had twice 
been submitted for a bishopric, he had been passed over, much 
to the disappointment and even indignation of his friends; but 
scarcely to his own, for while confessing that he would have 
liked, when younger, to have set an example of episcopal sim- 
plicity, he was ‘conscious that his talent was not that of a 
ruler,’ and ‘ considered himself one of the persons Jeast fitted for 
a bishopric in the present state of the Church.’ He had ‘ been 
for thirty-two years the mastiff of the Church, . . . but what 
a mad dog would that mastiff be who should expect to be made 
a butler or house-steward.’ Such was his humble estimate of 
himself, and he was accordingly not a little annoyed when 
blame was cast on the Government for not promoting him. 
‘If,’ he wrote in 1857, 


‘I had made high preferment my object, I have that mediocrity of 
talent which might have enabled me to obtain my end. I deliberately 
preferred another course: I determined from my youth to support my 
own opinions, and without restraint, I, with my eyes open, made 
myself what all Governments would regard as an “unsafe man.” It 
revolts me, therefore, to hear myself made a subject of remark 
because I have not been preferred.’—(ii. 369.) 


Two years later his wish was gratified, and with thankfulness 
he accepted from Lord Derby the Deanery of Chichester, > 
which, 
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which, after refusing several richer deaneries, he passed away, 
full of infirmities, yet labouring manfully to the end, in his 
seventy-ninth year. As he felt the shadow creeping over him 
he wrote once more to the friend of his life :— 


‘The end draws near, and oh! my friend, what should we do 
without a divine Saviour? As one groans over the past, one looks 
with hope into the future, and yet one feels that, love Him as we may, 
we do not love Him as we ought todo. Pray for me, as I for you.’ — 
(ii. 501.) 


And so, humble as brave, the old soldier of the Cross sank to 
his rest. 


The scene now shifts with us, and we have to exchange the 
homely, prosaic environment of an English pastorate for a region 
of adventure and romance beneath the Southern stars. It is a 
far stretch from the smoky manufacturing towns of our midland 
counties to the sunny isles of the Pacific, and from the factory 
hand to the tattooed and dark-skinned Maori; but man is still 
man under. whatever skies he is found, and to the Christian 
Church is entrusted the mission ‘to preach the everlasting 
Gospel to every nation and kindred and tongue and people,’ and 
to gather into her ample fold ‘from the east and the west, from 
the north and the south.’ To Selwyn it was committed to lay 
the foundations of a Church in the islands of the Southern seas ; 
and turning his back on the alluring prospect of ease and 
honour at home, he went forth with his life in his hand, to 
‘endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.’ 

He came of a stock which, during the last three hundred 
years, has produced men of mark in their several callings. His 
father was the eminent Queen’s Counsel, who was selected to be 
the ‘Instructor of Prince Albert in the Constitution and Laws 
of his adopted country :’ of his three brothers all, like himself, 
obtained high classical honours at Cambridge; and of the two 
who lived to enter professions, one became Lady Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, and the other Lord Justice and M.P. for the 
University. Father and sons were all educated at Eton, and 
seldom, if ever, has it fallen to a single family to confer such 
lustre on the famous school. The future Bishop seems to have 
picked up his classical learning there with an ease which left 
him free to take a foremost place in every outdoor amusement, 
and especially in the boating, for which all the four brothers 
had a particular aptitude; and although long afterwards, in a 
letter from the New Hebrides to his old master, Dr. Keate, he 
described himself as having been ‘among the most impudent 
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savages of your division,’ he passed through Eton not only 
without a stain on his character, but with a growing reputation 
for higher things than scholarship and school sports. Having 
entered St. John’s at Cambridge, he kept up, his athletic exer- 
cises, bathed every day of the year, pulled an oar in the first 
University boat-race, swam and dived, walked and rode, with 
the best. Mathematics he hated, little foreseeing the days when 
he would have to depend on his own observations of the stars 
for threading his way through the Melanesian labyrinth of 
islands; and he just scraped through the examination that 
opened to him the Classical Tripos, where, thanks to his Eton 
training, he gained the highest place but one. Having obtained 
a fellowship at his College, he took up his residence at Eton as 
a private tutor, and was ordained in 1833 on Trinity Sunday, 
being then twenty-four years old. 

We pass thus lightly over the incidents of his earlier life, 
because they do not present much occasion for remark. From 
his nursery days he showed himself high-tempered, quick of 
apprehension, generous, conscientious, ready to ‘do all that may 
become a man;” he drank in culture with the air he breathed ; 
and almost as it seemed without effort, as if by a constitutional 
sweetness and grace, he expanded physically and mentally into 
one who in the highest degree ‘gave the world assurance of a 
man.’ This is not our application of the phrase, but that of an 
eye-witness of his ripening manhood, the present Bishop of 
Quebec, who, speaking to his Synod last year of the great 
prelate for whom the whole Church was mourning, bore this 
striking testimony to what he was: ‘I knew him in his man- 
hood’s prime, a combination of grace and strength in body and 
in mind, such as appeared to my young eyes the perfection of 
humanity. And now that they are older, those eyes have since 
fallen on no form that gave them the like assurance of a man.’ 

Between his entrance on holy orders and his call to the great 
work of his life, seven comparatively uneventful years inter- 
vened, but they were years of quiet growth and preparation. 
He tried his powers and acquired experience in active duties as 
Curate of Windsor, and gave a specimen of his talent for orga- 
nization in an elaborate scheme which he placed before the 
public for Cathedral Reform. In 1839 he married, taking a 
pledge of his wife that she would never oppose his going wher- 
ever he might be ordered on duty. Offers of livings tempted 
him to settle, but found him hesitating and indifferent, as if 
some presentiment bade him hold himself loose, and wait to 
see to what Providence might call him, and two years after his 
marriage his vocation was made clear. 


It 
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It was in the spring of 1841 that the fruitful movement was 
inaugurated which has extended the Episcopate to all the colo- 
nies of the British Empire; and in consequence of peculiar 
circumstances New Zealand, although the youngest, was con- 
sidered to have the most urgent claim to the first of the bishops 
to be sent out from our shores. It so happened that George 
Selwyn’s elder brother had taken an active part in the Com- 
mittee of ‘The Church Society for New Zealand,’ a body which 
had been formed to promote the religious welfare of the settlers 
and natives before the territory was incorporated in the empire ; 
and this, combined with his great abilities and high character, 
marked him out as the man best fitted to become its first Bishop. 
The offer of the See was made to him, and for some time 
seriously entertained ; but, circumstances ultimately inducing 
him to decline it, the heads of the Church were compelled to 
look about again for a suitable person, and had their attention 
directed to the younger brother, now in his thirty-second year, 
and still Curate of Windsor. Quiet as his career had hitherto 
been, his intimate friends had come to believe him possessed of 
gifts which had the promise of a remarkable future, if ever the 
opportunity of using them should be afforded; and they were 
well aware how strong his feeling was, that it was not for a 
clergyman to choose his own post, but simply to go wherever 
his ecclesiastical superiors saw fit to send him. At their insti- 
gation, soon after the withdrawal of his brother, a formal pro- 
posal to go out to New Zealand as Bishop was made to him by 
the Bishop of London, and elicited from him the characteristic 
reply that he ‘ placed himself unreservedly in the hands of the 
Episcopal Council, to dispose of his services as they may think 
best for the Church ;’ and after some delay, owing to the diffi- 
culty of bringing into satisfactory shape arrangements which 
were then of a very novel kind, he was consecrated on October 
17 of the same year. Humanly speaking, it was, as it has 
been well called, ‘a happy venture’ that he was thus chosen in 
his early untried manhood to found a church among the colo- 
nists, adventurers, and savages of the Pacific. He was, in truth, 
just the kind of man that was needed for the arduous enterprise : 
‘the Christian, yet the man of the world; the scholar, yet the 
athlete, first and foremost in all the tests of English courage 
and skill; wise and witty as well, with a word, a look, and a 
deed for everybody ; holding his own, yet denying to no one 
else that privilege.’ But those who chose him can scarcely be 


said to have divined what was in him; and the happy result 
must be ascribed not so much to their sagacity as to the Pro- 
vidence which secretly overrules events, and guides the — 
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of the Church in waging her long warfare, and winning for 
herself her destined inheritance of the earth. 

To a nature like Selwyn’s the hour when his destination was 
fixed was, to use a chemical metaphor, like the moment of crys- 
tallization. Every thought, every faculty, every aim and hope, 
the whole undivided force of his being, at once gathered round 
one centre, and nothing henceforth existed for him but his work. 
He was like the whole burnt offering laid on the altar, and 
yielded without reserve to the Divine demand. Three days 
after his consecration he wrote to. one of his most intimate 
friends :— 

* Men talk of sacrifices as a loss. I thank God that the enlarged 
comprehension of His scheme of mercy, which He has lately given me, 
has made me feel that no worldly advancement could compensate for 
the loss of one single moment of the peaceful and thankful and yet 
humble state of mind which I have enjoyed since the scales of all 
earthly objects of desire fell from my eyes. ... I have solemnly 
dedicated all I am to the permanent establishment of the bishopric.’ 
—(i. 77.) 

And in his farewell address at Eton, ‘after saying that he had 
solemnly made up his mind to go whithersoever he should be 
called, even though it were to Sierra Leone, he added : ‘So when 
I heard that not the shores of Africa, but that land of promise, 
New Zealand, a land literally flowing with milk and honey, was 
to be mine, there was no doubt, no hesitation, no fear; enlarge- 
ment of heart alone was mine, that through my humble instru- 
mentality the abundance of the isles might be converted unto 
God.’ 

At the close of the year he sailed for his distant diocese, with 
Letters Patent which, by a curious but welcome mistake, 
assigned him sixty-eight degrees of latitude (between four and 
five thousand miles of ocean) more than was intended, bringing 
the whole of Melanesia within his jurisdiction. The Primate, 
Archbishop Howley, started him on his adventurous course with 
a round sum of money to buy a diocesan ship, and a valedictory 
letter pointing out the importance of his See ‘as a fountain 
diffusing the streams of salvation over the islands and coasts 
of the Pacific.—as a luminary to which nations enslaved and 
debased by barbarous and bloody superstitions will look for 
light :’ and he carried with him a small band of fellow-labourers, 
a Maori lad as a living dictionary and grammar, a library for 
the future clergy and divinity students, and a waterproof belt, 
fashioned by his own and his sister’s hands, to carry his watch 
and pedometer when he swam the rivers on his visitation 
journeys, pushing his clothes before him! His entry - his 
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diocese was characteristic. In a little skiff, rowed by his 
chaplain and a native servant, and steered by himself, he touched 
the strange shore one evening after dark, and the first that was 
seen of their Bishop by the people was as he was dragging his 
boat through the surf. So diligent had been his study of the 
native language during the voyage, that on the next Sunday after 
his landing he read and preached in Maori. 

Having accompanied the Bishop to the scene of his labours, 
we shall not attempt to do more than notice such particulars of 
his work as will serve to make his character stand out vividly 
before us. Even a bare summary of what he did would far 
more than fill our space, so crowded with incident and toil 
was his self-devoting life. It is the man himself whom we 
desire to portray, and we shall rejoice if our endeavour to depict 
him shall send many to the pages of his biographer for fuller 
information. 

He had everything to organize and reduce to order, and there- 
fore everything first to see with his own eyes. To keep his 
hands untied, he resolved from the beginning to décline aid from 
the State, preferring ‘to maintain the Church’s independence, 
and to commit her support to the free charities of the servants of 
God ;’ and this resolution made it all the more necessary to 
master the whole state of things by personal inspection before 
setting permanent institutions on foot. Hence, within a few 
weeks of landing, he was off from Auckland on a visitation tour 
of above 2000 miles, by sea and land, on horseback and on foot, 
to see for himself every settlement and every clergyman and 
catechist in the colony. How he returned at the end of six 
months has been often told ;—on foot, accompanied by a single 
native carrying the little bag containing his gown and cassock, 
footsore, tattered, and almost shoeless, his only suit with diffi- 
culty kept just decent enough to enter the town by daylight, 
and indulging the hope, as he crossed the site already bought by 
him for the future cathedral, that it might hereafter be traversed 
by the feet of many bishops better shod and far less ragged than 
himself. Before the year was out a second six months’ tour was 
begun, the record of which enables us to catch another glimpse 
of his episcopal style. It was a season when the rivers were in 
flood and fording dangerous, and of the party which accom- 
panied him not all were as much at home in the water as him- 
self; while at the head of the swimmers the Bishop breasted the 
streams, some less athletic missionary might be seen perched on 
his air-bed, and being towed across in his train. His love of 
the water was indeed quite a joke among his friends. We can 
‘recollect being allowed to read long ago in a letter from one of 
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his archdeacons an anecdote not told in the Memoir: how, on 
being taken out on a little expedition, he soon found himself 
wading waist-deep after the Bishop, who, turning round in mid- 
stream with his skirts over his shoulders, called back, that if he 
were ever offered a See in England he thought ‘ Bath and Wells’ 
would suit him best. Some dozen years later we again get a 
glimpse of him on ‘tramp,’ to hold a round of confirmations, but 
this time alone, with his pack on his back, ‘wiry and bushy,’ 
often in vain asking at the scattered farms for the loan of a 
horse, and at last obliged to ease his shoulders by leaving his 
blanket behind, and enduring as best he could the cold autumnal 
nights. Nor can we omit here the most touching of all these 
incidents of rough travel, which occurred in the sad war-time 
while he was making a perilous round on foot, alone and 
unarmed, through the native settlements on a mission of peace. 
Arriving at nightfall at one of the villages, he was refused any 
shelter but a pigstye. ‘The Bishop accepted the churlish 
accommodation, set to work and cleaned out the pigstye, turning 
out the pigs, and then cut some clean fern and littered it down 
for his bed.’ Such was the man, with the true ring of the 
apostle in his grand simplicity and self-forgetfulness. No 
doubt there is good sense in the reply once made to the oft- 
repeated taunt, What would a Peter and a Paul say to their suc- 
cessors living in palaces and riding in fine carriages? ‘Say? 
why, that things had greatly changed for the better!’ But if the 
Church may be called happy for having so far won the world 
over to the Gospel as to be made by it a welcome sharer in its 
prosperity, far happier is she in the possession of men who at 
the call of duty can cheerfully cast all behind them, and go forth 
like Selwyn to renew the primitive experience, ‘in journeyings 
often, in perils of water, in perils by the heathen, in perils in 
the wilderness, in weariness and painfulness, in cold and 
nakedness.’ 

During the first seven years of his episcopate the Bishop con- 
fined his attention to his diocese proper, New Zealand itself, 
laying the foundations of institutions which should hereafter 
consolidate the growing Church. For the support of the clergy 
he established a common diocesan fund, into which he threw his 
own income of 1200/. a year, drawing out only half of it for 
himself; and of this half later on he surrendered a third, to 
make up an income for one of the new sees which was unen- 
dowed. To get out from England suitable men to place as 
archdeacons over the several districts was a thing greatly desired 
by him, but proved very difficult of accomplishment; and he 
had to tell his sister, ‘There seems to be a conspiracy of pn 
an 
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and mammas against New Zealand and me, four of my personal 
friends, if not five, being prevented by such interference from 
following the leading of their own hearts, and joining me.’ One 
of his earliest and most important schemes was a college and 
school, with hospital attached, for Europeans and natives jointly, 
where handicrafts should be learnt and practised, as well as 
education in general carried on: in this he used to collect the 
pick of the Maori boys, ‘ our native seedlings’ as he called them, 
in the hope of rearing some who might become fit for the 
ministry. How he himself lived in their midst, with his wife 
(the Mother-Bishop, as the natives styled her) and children, and 
a most motley group, may be seen from the following amusing 
sketch written on the spot :— 


‘ When new comers arrive at Auckland and ask for the Bishop's 
palace, I own it is very amusing to watch their faces as I point to a 
dingy scoria building, with four windows in front and the same at the 
back, at which may be seen however some right cheerful-looking 
Maori faces, and sundry English figures; for this small house of 
eight rooms is cramfull of married men and women, and boys of 
several ages, ‘I say it is very amusing to watch the faces of the 
persons enquiring,—and I can pretty well tell now the animus of the 
visitor by his expression of countenance on seeing the palace. One 
man’s eye ee cana up as he says, “ Well, this is more like the 
exterior appendages of an apostolic bishop ;” another says, but not to 
me, “ It is a beggarly hole.” ’—(i. 886.) 


Here the Bishop, when not away on his frequent journeys, 
used in person to teach with marvellous versatility. ‘ My mind,’ 
he complains in one of his letters, ‘is a mixture of theology, 
Latin grammar, Euclid, algebra, geography, medicine, husbandry, 
gardening, &c. &c., as if an old encyclopaedia had fallen in pieces 
and its leaves flown in Sibylline confusion about my head.’ 
Indeed there was scarcely anything to which he could not turn 
his hand ; and by his own example he endeavoured, as he said, 
‘as much as possible to keep out what some one has called the 
“gentleman heresy” from among us,’ ‘ Everything,’ he writes on 
another occasion, ‘ in the way of system, from the cleaning of a 
knife upwards, passes in some form or other through my mind.’ 
At one time we find him, assisted by a priest and deacon of like 
mind, labouring for a day and a half in mending a bad. road ; 
at another, busily plying the needle to make baptismal dresses 
out of a patchwork quilt for two Melanesian damsels, whom he 
was bringing to the College for instruction ; and we hear of him 
on the field of battle, carrying off the wounded, and acting as 
their nurse and surgeon and servant as well as pastor. ‘He 
looked grand when he was doing porter’s work,’ wrote an 
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eye-witness. From the midst of such incessant occupations it is 
touching to see his heart looking wistfully across the ocean for 
the intercessions of his home friends, for ‘us who in the wild 
forests and the restless seas, and in the care of all the churches, 
find scarcely leisure so much as to pray.’ 

One of the Bishop’s earliest cares was to discover means of 
uniting the scattered rudiments of the Church in an organized 
body, self-governing and capable of systematically extending 
itself till it occupied the whole land. ‘ My first problem,’ he 
said, ‘is how to give tenacity to a rope of sand.’ With this 
object in view, in the third year of his episcopate he held a 
small synod of his clergy, followed three years later by a more 
formal one, in which rules were adopted for the government of 
the Church, and the foundation was laid of a complete ecclesias- 
tical system, both provincial and diocesan. It is curious that 
we should have been indebted to the youngest and most distant 
colony of the empire for the first synodal movement within the 
Anglican communion since the silencing of Convocation in 
1717, To the latter of these synods he delivered his primary 
charge—‘ Extract of Bush,’ as he called it when sending a copy 
home ; and it is here that we first come across an expression of 
his feelings in regard to the parties which had for some years 
been violently agitating the Church. A very brief reference 
to his own views will suffice; for while he was what may be 
called a moderate High Churchman, he had nothing in him of 
the polemic or partisan, and gave his ‘ unqualified allegiance to 
the spiritual system of doctrine and discipline fixed by the 
Reformation, as agreeing with Scripture and the practice of the 
primitive Church.’ Where he stood may be learnt from the 
statement which he thought good to make to his assembled 
clergy, that they might know how far he sympathized with the 
Oxford movement, and at what point he stopped. So long, he 
said, as its leaders had for their one object to develop the actual 
system of the Anglican Church, neither adding aught to it nor 
taking away aught from it, he could not disobey their call, 
because it was not theirs, but the voice of his Holy Mother 
whom he had sworn to obey, and the example of the Apostles 
whom it was his heart’s desire to follow. But when a change 
came over their teaching, and it seemed as if our own Church 
were not good enough to retain their allegiance, and we were on 
the verge of a frightful schism, then he shrank back, as if a 
voice had spoken within him—Not one step further! for he 
loved his Church in which he was born to God, and by His 
grace he would love her to the end. When, not long after, 
some of his old friends were falling away to Rome, and ietters 
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reached him full of anxiety and foreboding, his feelings found 
vent in the exclamation, ‘ May we all remain steadfast in alle- 
giance and love to our own Holy Mother; and if we are ever 
forced to change our present position, at least let us never seek 
for refuge in the most corrupt Church and the most corrupt State 
upon earth. Better ten Privy Councils to adjudicate upon doc- 
trine than that monstrous coalition of triple crowns and cardinal 
hats and French bayonets, which is now the State of Rome.’ 
It was not without a touch of humour that he hastened to report 
home his having met at breakfast and conversed with a Roman 
Catholic Bishop on board an English man-of-war, the first of 
his order whom he had ever met in society, ‘ for fear,’ he said, 
‘of the old charge against me of a tendency to Rome, which is 
as reasonable and as charitable as if one were to accuse me of 
Judaizing because I once bought pencils of a Jew in Piccadilly.’ 
After seven years of unremitting labour on the mainland of 
his diocese, the Bishop deemed that, in fulfilment of the charge 
committed to him by the English Primate, the time had come 
for attempting the evangelization of the five groups of islands 
between New Zealand and the Equator, to which the name of 
Melanesia has been given; and for the next twelve years this 
missionary work occupied much of his time. At first opinions 
were divided as to the prudence and expediency of the enter- 
prise, which sober people might be pardoned for thinking too 
romantic to be practical. To the remonstrances of his friends 
on the personal danger it involved, he replied with the ‘ axiom 
that where a trader will go for gain, there the missionary ought 
to go for the merchandise of souls ;’ and to his father he wrote, 
‘It is the duty of a missionary to go to the extreme point of 
boldness short of an exposure to known and certain danger, In 
these islands something must be risked if anything is to be 
done.’ The risk was certainly considerable, especially as he 
would never permit a weapon of any kind on board his little 
vessel ; and on one occasion, at Malicolo in the New Hebrides, 
it seems that nothing but ‘his perfect presence of mind and 
dignified bearing’ (to borrow Captain Erskine’s words) saved 
him and his party from the fate which a few years before had 
befallen Williams at Erromango, and a few years later befel 
Patteson at Nukapu. To an objection of another kind, that he 
would be neglecting his diocese proper, and have ‘ too many irons 
in the fire,’ he opposed his persuasion that he could undertake the 
personal inspection and supervision of the whole of Melanesia, 
not only without injury, but with the greatest possible benefit 
to his own work in New Zealand. His heart was in those 
distant islands, yearning over their dark inhabitants with a 
brother’s 
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brother’s love, and he felt as if God, by leading him in His 
providence to become such a thorough sailor, ‘had marked out 
his path upon the mountain wave, his home upon the deep.’ 
From the sunlit waters of the reef-lagoons of New Caledonia, 
where the rocky minarets of dark greystone, flecked by the 
waterfalls leaping from ledge to ledge, the tufted groves of 
cocoa-nuts at their base, and the bright green mountains tower- 
ing over all into the deep blue sky, thrilled him with a sense 
of the lavish beauty of Nature, he poured out his feelings to one 
of his correspondents in words not unworthy of an apostle :— 


‘Believe me, it is not true that “only man is vile.” This race 
of men are not vile; but, as Cook found them, the most friendly 
people in the world. How could they be vile, for whom Christ paid 
the price of His blood ? How can they be vile to us, who have been 
taught by God not to call any man common or unclean? I quarrel 
with the current phrases of the “ poor heathen,” and the “ perishing 
savages,” et id genus omne. Far poorer and more ready to perish 
may be those men of Christian countries who have received so much, 
and can account for so little. Poorest of all may we be ourselves, 
who as stewards and ministers of the grace of God are found so 
unfaithful in our stewardship. To go among the heathen as an equal 
and a brother is far more profitable than to risk that subtle kind of 
self-righteousness, which creeps into the mission work, akin to the 
thanking God that we are not as other men are.’—(i. 329.) 


The formation of missionary stations on the islands was at 
that time impracticable; neither men nor funds were forth- 
coming, and the Bishop had to devise a different scheme. His 
idea was ‘ to search out the choicest youth among all the neigh- 
bouring islands,’ and bring them to the College at Auckland 
for instruction during the summer months, taking them back 
to their own warmer homes for the winter: in this way a 
gradual acquaintance might be gained with the almost countless 
languages and dialects of which Melanesia is a perfect Babel, 
and the lads on their visits home would prepare the way for more 
extensive operations. To carry out this plan it was essential 
that the Bishop should pay frequent visits to the islands, to 
introduce himself to the chiefs and win their confidence; and 
hence arose those ..2quent adventurous cruises, generally twice 
a year, by which he became familiarly known throughout that 
vast stretch of the South Pacific. After a preliminary voyage 
of inspection in H.M.S. ‘Dido,’ he made his first expedition 
in his diminutive ‘ Undine,’ of twenty tons, and succeeded in 
bringing home five wild little islanders, with whom on his 
return in the dead of the night he burst into the College, rousing 
his wife out of sleep with the shout ‘ I’ve got them!’ These were 
Vol. 148.—No. 295. F the 
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the first-fruits of his enterprise—the forerunners of a native 
Melanesian clergy. Year by year the numbers increased, till he 
was soon able, in a larger vessel, the ‘ Border Maid,’ a gift from 
his Australian friends, to carry off with him as many as five- 
and-twenty in a cruise. The way in which he used to set 
about getting the lads from the strange and suspicious islanders 
is so curious in itself, and so characteristic of the man, that we 
are sure the following description of it, written after his eighth 
cruise, will be read with interest :— 


‘Have you any notion of the way in which he conducts his mis- 
sionary work? Perhaps you fancy that, like St. Augustine landing 
at Ramsgate, he marches up chanting Litanies in procession. If he 
did, he would probably be killed before he had gone an hundred 
yards ; for there is no Queen Bertha there to have prepared the men’s 
minds and hearts for the Gospel. In due time, may be, he will chant 
his Litany and Te Deum there. But on first invading the land or 
lagoon he has to make a favourable impression on the people’s minds 
by presents, and by letting them see that he is not come to trade. 
This he does by leaving his boat ten or twenty yards from the reef, 
where some hundred people are standing and shouting; he then 
plunges into the water, arranging no end of presents on his back, 
which he has been showing to their astounded eyes out of the boat. 
He probably has learnt.from some stray canoe or a neighbouring 
island the name of the chief. He calls out his name; he steps 
forward ; the Bishop hands him a tomahawk, and holds out his hand 
for the chief's bow and arrows. By this Glaucus and Diomedes’ 
process he wins golden opinions at all events. The old chief with 
innate chivalry sends the tomahawk to the rear, to show that he is 
safe and may place’confidence in him. The Bishop pats the children 
on the head, gives them fish-hooks and red tape, for there is an 
enormous demand for red tape in these islands. Probably then the 
Bishop has some “ tame elephant ” with him—a black boy from some 
other island,—and he has clothed him and taught him to read or the 
like ; and he brings forward this specimen and sample, and tries to 
make them understand that he wants some of their boys to treat in 
like manner. The Bishop gets as many names written down as he 
can, and picks up as many words as he can; establishes a friendly 
relation, and exchanges calico for yams perhaps, or cocoa-nuts, and 
after a while swims off to his boat. Next year he will go and call 
out the names of his old friends; get two or three on board; induce 
them to take a trip with him while he goes to the neighbouring 
islands. So he learns their language enough to tell them what he 
has come for. He returns and lands his guests, with full instructions 
to tell the people his objects; and the third voyage he finds plenty 
ready to come off to New Zealand, or any other place where he fixes 
his head-quarters.’—(ii. 66-7.) 


In these expeditions the Bishop’s nautical aptitudes were of 
the 
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the greatest service: had he been less of a sailor, the whole 
scheme would have been impracticable. He was his own 
sailing-master, constructed the charts, kept the log, made the 
observations, took his turn at the helm and in the watches. A 
story is told of a sailor at Auckland, when talking over his 
captains and being asked under whom he would like best to 
sail, replying that he would as lief go with the Bishop as any 
man; and of another exclaiming that it was enough to make 
a man a Christian to see the Bishop handle a vessel! One 
more anecdote of the ‘ Bishop-skipper,’ as he was often styled, 
must be added here. His last vessel, the ‘Southern Cross,’ had 
bumped on a coral-reef off New Caledonia, and it was important, 
before venturing on the return voyage, to ascertain whether she 
had sustained any serious injury. Docks and divers there were 
none; and although several vessels happened to be in the 
harbour, the Bishop preferred to trust to himself. Stripping 
to his tweed trousers and jersey, to the astonishment of the 
officers of a French man-of-war which lay alongside, he made 
a succession of dives, and, in spite of the torn and jagged copper 
lacerating his hands, carefully felt over the vessel’s bottom, 
and discovered exactly how much mischief had been done. 
‘No wonder,’ wrote one of the spectators, ‘that the next day, 
after dining on board the Frenchman, he was sent away with 
a salute of eleven guns !’ 

Before we conclude our notice of Bishop Selwyn’s episcopate 
in New Zealand, we must for a moment advert to the bitterest 
sorrow of his life, the disastrous war which cast its shadow over 
his last six or seven years in the colony. Into the controversy 
respecting the justice or expediency of the war we studiously 
avoid entering ; the subject is a thorny one, and we are aware 
that by some of the leading actors in those sad scenes the one- 
sided and rather confused account given by Mr. Tucker, in the 
volumes before us, of the cause and motive of the war is seriously 
challenged. Whether it had its origin in one of the frequent 
disputes between the settlefs and the natives about the titles of 
lands, or in a deliberate design on the part of some of the chiefs 
to throw off their allegiance to the Queen, the unfortunate 
course of events soon mixed up these questions so closely 
together, as to make it no easy matter now to disentangle the 
several elements of the quarrel, or to pronounce with confidence 
on transactions which successive Governors of the colony and 
the Secretary of State at home were far from viewing in the 
same light. Every one who has had any experience of a young 
colony, where the old race still dwells in force beside the new- 
comers, knows how apt the settlers are to be unduly ag i 
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about their claims to territories which they suppose themselves 
to have purchased fairly from the aboriginal owners; and, on 
the other hand, the natives are just as apt to be suspicious of 
having been overreached in their rude bargains, and to resist by 
sullen rebellion or outrage demands which, with or without 
reason, they deem unjust. Under such conditions, when once 
hostile passions have been inflamed, it is scarcely in the nature 
of things that there should not ensue enough wrong-doing on 
both sides to make impartial observers hesitate to espouse 
entirely the cause of either. Between the contending parties in 
New Zealand the Bishop believed himself bound in conscience 
to occupy a position with which neither was satisfied. His 
chivalrous feeling had always made him jealous for the rights of 
the weaker; and being of opinion that they had been from time 
to time somewhat hardly dealt with in the matter of land, 
when the crisis came he felt himself obliged to side with those 
who thought ‘the Governor wrong in making war upon a land 

uestion without submitting it first to some judicial enquiry.’ 

he effect of this was to incense the colonists against him, and 
to earn for him the title of a ‘turbulent priest’ from their 
advocates in the Imperial Parliament. But when the Maori 
refused submission to lawful authority, continued in arms to 
assert their independence, and in several instances sullied their 
cause by murderous outrages, the Bishop made no secret of his 
sense of their folly and wickedness, and fearlessly threw himself 
into their midst to rebuke and shame them, and win them back, 
if possible, to submission and peace. By this courageous 
conduct he alienated from himself the leaders of the native war 
party, who accused him of espousing the cause of their enemies, 
and with the greater plausibility, because in the absence of 
military chaplains he had felt it his duty to accompany the 
troops, and minister to their spiritual wants. Thus on either 
side he became an object of invective and distrust, until the 
inflamed passions cooled down and both were desirous of peace. 
But amidst all the complications of those years of trouble and 
sorrow one thing stands out clear, and that is the splendid self- 
devotion of the Bishop to alleviate the evils of war, and promote 
a peaceful solution of the quarrel. While we read the narrative, 
he seems to have been almost ubiquitous, and to have borne 
a charmed life: now tramping alone through the disaffected 
settlements to persuade them to peace, or to warn and protect 
the solitary mission-stations ; now, at great risk to himself, 
searching swamp and jungle for the wounded, carrying them 
from the field, visiting them in hospital, and ministering both 
to their physical and spiritual wants; now running the = 
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of the Maori rifles, as on Sundays he gallopped from post to 
post over a rough forty miles of hostile country, that he might 
give to each of some seven or eight scattered British camps the 
benefit of a religious service. ‘If there must be war,’ he said, 
‘our great effort must be at least to de-brutalize it;’ and on 
both sides his influence was of incalculable good. Whatever 
was thought of his views on the native question, everyone found 
it impossible to be brought into contact with him without 
learning to admire and love him. The soldiers, we are told, 
were enthusiastic about him; the officers said it was a shame 
that he was not a General; the naval men agreed that he 
would have made a first-rate Admiral! Never, it was confessed, 
had a war-medal been better deserved than that which was 
awarded at the close of hostilities to this noble soldier of the 
Prince of Peace; and it was by means of the grateful gifts of 
the officers and men for whom he had laboured when they were 
on active service or lying in hospital, and of the friends of the 
fallen whose last hours had been soothed by his ministrations, 
that his chapel at Lichfield was afterwards adorned with the 
series of painted windows, which symbolize the honour and 
chivalry of a soldier’s life. 

When the war was expiring, the Bishop set himself with a sor- 
rowful heart to repair as far as possible the ruins of the native 
Church. At the close of 1865, in answer to friends who were 
urging on him a visit to England for rest and change, he wrote 
with a quiet pathos,—‘ The pleasant dream so full of bright 
hope has melted away, and the prospect of a few more years, if 
it be God’s will, of plodding labour is all that remains to me, to 
build up again the tabernacle which is fallen down. I do not 
see my way to another visit to England. It is more congenial 
to my present feelings to sit among my own ruins, not moping, 
but tracing out the outlines of a new foundation, than to go 
through another course of public life in England.’ But little as 
he then anticipated it, that work of re-edification was to be done 
by other hands. 

In 1854, after twelve years of colonial labour, he had paid a 
short visit home, with a view to obtain legal powers for the 
division of his diocese and the organization of a Church consti- 
tution for New Zealand; and, bringing back with him the 
welcome assurance that no legislation was necessary, and the 
colonial Churches were free to organize themselves, he set to 
work with such zeal and success that by 1867 New Zealand 
was divided into six sees, and Melanesia besides had its own 
missionary Bishop. Then came the summons to attend the 
Lambeth Conference, in obedience to which he again turned his 
face 
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face towards England, having no thought but of a speedy return 
to his island home. Indeed, to some who feared that they might 
lose him, he replied, that nothing but illness or death should 
prevent his coming back. But Diis aliter visum. Providence 
had other work for the evening of his life. Immediately after 
the Conference, in which he bore a prominent part, the See of 
Lichfield became vacant by the death of good Bishop Lonsdale, 
and was proposed to Selwyn by Lord Derby, but only to be at 
once refused. ‘Without taking advice, he wrote out to his 
valued friend, Sir W. Martin, the Chief Justice, ‘but after 
prayer for guidance, I declined the offer by return of post.’ 
Among the reasons given by him to the Premier for his refusal, 
one was eminently characteristic: ‘because my bishopric is 
not endowed with more than 80/. per annum, and I have no 
reason to expect that the Church Missionary Society will con- 
tinue their annual grant of 400/. to my successor.’ But after 
the See had been offered to two other persons in succession, and 
been declined by both,—a very rare combination of circum- 
stances,—it came round to him again; and this time, in com- 
pliance with the very urgent entreaty of Archbishop Longley, 
followed by the personal request of the Queen, he ‘ succumbed,’ 
to use his own word, and signified his acceptance. ‘No advan- 
tage,’ wrote the Primate, ‘that can accrue to the Church of New 
Zealand by your remaining there will be comparable to the 
benefit you will thus confer on the Church at home.’ So the 
great apostle of the Pacific became the occupant of the ancient 
chair of St. Chad ; and after a hasty run out to New Zealand, 
to wind up church business and take his farewell, he settled 
down at Lichfield for the remaining ten years which were 
granted him, ruling perhaps somewhat imperiously, but labour- 
ing as few besides himself could labour, till God took him, 
almost with the soft Maori words on his lips which mean, ‘It is 
all light.’ 

Into his English episcopate we do not purpose to follow him. 
The romance of his life was over ; our space is exhausted ; and if 
we have not already succeeded in impressing our readers with 
the noble simplicity and utter devotedness of his character, 
nothing that we might add could mend the faults of our sketch. 
We are, moreover, the less inclined to dwell on the closing part 
of the biography, because it is there that Mr. Tucker seems to 
have most marred his work, by forgetting the intention which 
he announced in his preface, to keep himself and his own 
opinions in the background. Far be it from us to grudge him 
the right of freely expressing in any proper place whatever 
views he may hold on controverted questions, or to challenge 
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their intrinsic correctness ; all we say is that the proper place is 
certainly not in the Memoir of the great missionary prelate, and 
when they are thrust upon us there, we are conscious of a depar- 
ture from what is seemly and pertinent. That we do not make 
this remark without sufficient cause will, we think, appear from 
the following specimens, culled from the latter chapters, of state- 
ments that are quite uncalled for, and of which Bishop Selwyn 
himself would certainly not have wished his Memoir to have 
been made the vehicle. Thus of the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, Mr. Tucker pronounces that it ‘was passed in panic and 
avowedly for party purposes,’ and that ‘it would be very difficult 
to point to any so flagrant a breach of the Constitution during the 
two preceding centuries ;’ and of ‘the Purchas Judgment’ that it 
‘has since been grudgingly neutralized by the same tribunal 
which pronounced it.’ Referring to our present Constitution in 
Church and State, he informs us that ‘the man who ‘is content 
with the present condition of our Church in regard to legisla- 
tion and internal government must be strangely constituted,’ and 
‘the layman who is content with the House of Commons as the 
legislature of the Church must be densely ignorant and unobser- 
vant.’ And of Bishop Selwyn, he tells us that he ‘ was made the 
victim of the “ No ener ” ery which is the ever ready resource 
of the weak and malignant, and that ‘ probably no greater trial 
vexed the Bishop in his English episcopate than the dull and 
obstinate obstruction which legislation put in the way of his plans 
for the good of the Church.’ We do not care to multiply such 
extracts, or to dwell further on the topic, but we earnestly hope 
that future editions will manifest less of a controversial and 
combative tone, and will be purged of such gratuitous and 
irrelevant statements as those which we have indicated. 


The two noble lives which have now passed before us speak 
for themselves, and need little comment from us. Both the 
world and the Church were the better for them while they 
lasted, and the lessons which they have left behind will add 
something to the rich inheritance of the generations to come. 
It will be enough to point out here, in a few concluding words, 
the witness which is borne by them to the divine power of 
Christianity, and to the vitality of the Anglican branch of the 
Church of Christ. In an age when all the external grounds of 
religious belief are assailed with a remorseless logic, and we 
who cling to the faith as our best treasure are fain to fall back, 
for its ultimate justification to the intellect, on the response 
which it evokes from the depths of the human soul, and the 
fruits which it bears in the elevation of individuals and ae 
—lives 
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—lives like these, Christian to the very core, and inconceivable 
apart from Christianity, are worth whole volumes of apologetic 
arguments. Shining with a radiance more than earthly, and 
taking captive with their beauty the moral sense, they are like 
epistles known and read of all men, in which he who runs may 
read the assurance of a divine force in the religion that inspired 
and sustained them. And as they testify for Christianity at 
large, so also they speak with no faint voice on behalf of that 

rolific Mother of r, a ag the National Church of England. 
Gant in the pride of its long supremacy may deny validity to 
our Orders and grace to our Sacraments, and may stigmatize 
our Reformed Church as a mere creature of the secular Power ; 
but as long as she can nurture and send forth, equipped for the 
warfare of salvation, such sons as Hook and Selwyn, can sustain 
them in all their toils, satisfy all their aspirations, and retain to 
the last their unswerving loyalty and devoted attacl.ment, so 
long will she possess a proof of her divine mission and spiritual 
vitality, than which even the primitive Church of the Apostles 
could show no surer evidence of a supernatural Presence in its 
midst. 





Art. IIl.—A Dictionary of Music and Musicians (a.p. 1450- 
1880), by eminent writers, English and Foreign. With Iilus- 
trations and Woodcuts. Edited by George Grove, D.C.L. In 
2 Vols. Vol. I. London, 1879. 


N R. GROVE’S musical encyclopedia, the first work in 

the English language which can lay claim to that title, 
appears somewhat late in the day. It is more than four hundred 
years since Jean Tinctor, the Flemish musician, published his 
‘Terminorum Musicae Diffinitorium,’ and since then many 
musical dictionaries and compendiums of all kinds have been 
produced on the Continent. England alone remained behind 
in the race. There have been, it is true, one or two attempts in 
this direction, which we shall presently have to record, and a 
useful ‘ Dictionary of Musical Terms,’ edited by Dr. Stainer 
and Mr, W. A. Barrett, has recently been published ; but, as a 
complete account of the biographical as well as the technical 
materials relating to the Art of Music and its History, Mr. 
Grove’s Dictionary is without precedent in England. The long 
delay of such a publication and its opportuneness at the present 
moment are well explained in the editor’s preface. 


‘ Music,’ he remarks, ‘is now performed, studied, and listened to 
by ® much larger number of persons, and in a more serious spirit, 
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than was the case at any previous period of our history. Itis rapidly 
becoming an essential branch of education; the newest works of con- 
tinental musicians are eagerly welcomed here very soon after their 
appearance abroad, and a strong desire is felt, by a large, important, 
and increasing section of the public, to know something of the 
structure and peculiarities of the music which they hear and play, of 
the nature and history of the instruments on which it is performed, of 
the biographies and characteristics of its cbmposers—in a word, of all 
such particulars as may throw light on the rise, progress, and present 
condition of an art which is at once so prominent and so eminently 


progressive.’ 


That the ‘Dictionary of Music and Musicians,’ the first 
volume of which is before us, fulfils these demands in a compre- 
hensive and at the same time attractive manner, it would be 
unjust to deny. A dictionary is not a book for specialists; and 
those, for instance, who wish to study the orchestra and its 
several components would have to refer to Berlioz, Gevaert, or 
Lobe. In the meantime we have no doubt that the article on 
the subject in this Dictionary, when it appears, will not only 
direct the reader to these sources, but will also give a clear and 
useful résumé of their contents. This we may safely predict 
from the technical articles on orchestral and other instruments 
which have already appeared, and which form some of the most 
valuable features of the volume. It is the same with the histo- 
rical and biographical departments of the science. Mr. Grove’s 
Dictionary does not profess to supersede Hawkins or Burney, or 
Brendel, or Thayer’s Beethoven, or Spitta’s Bach. But, besides 
being informed of these works, we find here their main results 
collected and put ready to hand for practical purposes. It is 


- indeed by the criterion of practical usefulness, rather than of 


scientific method and exhaustiveness, that a work of this class 
ought to be judged. For the same reason we must express full 
approval of the chronological limits—from 1450 to the present 
day—adopted for this Dictionary. Music, of course, did not 
take its rise in the fifteenth century. It is as old as, if not older 
than, poetry itself; and the earliest representatives of civiliza- 
tion, the Chinese, the Hindoos, and the Egyptians, possessed 
elaborate tone-systems, which still survive in part, and which 
surpass our own as regards the precise measurement and classi- 
fication of intervals. The important part played by music 
in the worship of Jehovah, and the development of the Jewish 
choral service, is sufficiently proved by the Old Testament ; 
and there is an abundance of treatises, both ancient and 
modern, on Greek scales or modes. But all this is of compa- 
ratively little importance to the musician and the student of 
modern 
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modern music. It is true that some of the Greek scales—~ 
the Dorian, the Phrygian, the Lydian, and the Mixo-Lydian 
—are said to be identical with the four authentic modes attri- 
buted to St. Ambrose, and to be still surviving in the Gregorian 
chant ; and on rare occasions modern musicians have made use 
of them. Beethoven, for instance, heads a movement in his 
great quartet in A minor, ‘canzona di ringraziamento in modo 
lidico offerta alla divinita da un guarito, and Liszt and Rubin- 
stein have borrowed the augmented intervals of the old Eastern 
scales, which have survived in the music of the Gipsies and of 
some Slavonic nations. The Gipsy heroine of Bizet’s ‘Carmen,’ 
also, is well characterized by a theme containing the superfluous 
second. But these few survivals, introduced with the distinct 
purpose of gaining local colour, do not constitute a real organic 
connection between the ancient and the modern systems. 

The origin of music in its modern significance is hidden in 
darkness, but there is no doubt as to the principle from which 
it derived its distinctive feature. Greek music seems to have 
depended entirely on intervals and rhythm, in fact on melody 
or cantus. In modern music the simultaneous and harmonious 
progress, the concentus of two or more themes, becomes all- 
important. In addition to melody we have henceforth to deal 
with counterpoint and harmony generally. Accordingly we 
find that the great masters of the Low Country school in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were in the first instance con- 
trapuntists. Josquin des Prés, Ockenheim’s pupil, Loyset Com- 
pere, Alexander Agricola, and Jean Mouton, carried the new- 
found art to the chief centres of Europe, and Goudimel became 
the master of the divine Palestrina, the real father and founder 
of modern music. The history of music from the days of 
Palestrina to those of Beethoven may be studied almost in its 
entirety in Mr. Grove’s first volume. There is, indeed, a 
strange coincidence between the chronological and the alpha- 
betical arrangement of musical knowledge. In this volume, 
which extends from ‘A’ to ‘Impromptu,’ almost all the great 
names of the earlier musicians are represented. Palestrina, it is 
true, is absent, but we have the names of his master Goudimel, 
and of the chief representatives of the Belgian school. Bach, the 
first and one of the greatest masters of modern German music, 
occupies an early place, followed by Beethoven, who in a 
manner marks the outgrowth and development of the move- 
ment begun by the earlier master. Handel and Haydn occur 
in close juxtaposition ; Gluck represents dramatic music; only 
Mozart is absent. On the other hand the representative names 
of modern music proper—Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
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Liszt, and Wagner—are found in the second half of the 
alphabet, and therefore do not concern us here. 

Before entering upon a more detailed analysis of one or two 
, biographies in this volume, we may offer a few remarks as to 
| the lives of musicians in general. It cannot be said that these 
present as a rule many striking or interesting features, as strik- 
ing and interesting, for example, as those of statesmen, or even 
of poets. Musicians, especially in the eighteenth century, were, 
it must be owned, not a very intellectual class of people. Their 
culture was generally limited to the technicalities of their art. j 
From the great currents of thought and progress they stood aloof. 
Mozart had received an education rather below than above the 
average middle-class of his day, and Haydn can hardly be 
called an intellectual man in extra-musical matters. Even s 
Beethoven, although a great thinker, laboured under the want ‘f 
of early training. Gluck alone had systematically thought on d 
the principles of music in connection with the drama, and 
was able to discourse of them in suitable language. Rameau 
also was a theoretical writer, but his thoughts are not lucid, - 
and his language is anything but polished. Modern musicians 
differ greatly from their brethren of the eighteenth century as 
regards literary ability; but their lives, too, with a few excep- 
tions, are cast in certain grooves, allowing but of little variety. 
There are of course exceptions to this, as to all rules. Handel, 
for instance, was a man of the world, and his life was any- 
thing but quiet or monotonous. In his early Bohemian days 
he fought a duel with Mattheson, his colleague at the Ham- 
burg opera-house, and it was only a brass button, turning 
aside the point of Mattheson’s sword, that preserved to the 
world the future composer of the ‘ Messiah’ and ‘Israel in 
Egypt.’ Handel’s stay in England was full of incidents and 4 
vicissitudes, ranging from the friendship and admiration of : 
the highest in the land, at the one extreme, to tedious squabbles 
with his Italian rivals, and the Bankruptcy Court, at the 
other. Handel was decidedly a man of character, and his 
independence in the intercourse he held with his noble and 
wealthy protectors became proverbial. Even the presence of 
royalty was unable to check his irascible temper. The talk of 
the ladies at court during the performance of his music espe- 
cially inflamed his ire to a state of white heat. ‘ His rage,’ we 
are told, ‘was uncontrollable, and sometimes carried him to the 
length of swearing and calling names . . . whereupon the 
gentle Princess would say to the offenders “Hush, hush! 
Handel is angry.”’ The scene described by Beethoven in the 
celebrated letter to Bettina, when he walked with head covered 
through 
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through the midst of the imperial party at Téplitz, while 
-his companion Goethe was standing on the side-walk bowing 
low, may be cited as a pendant to Handel’s more reasonable 
and more dignified assertion of the artist's rights. But, apart 
from these and other exceptional cases, the career of the 
musician of the last century was neither very dignified nor very 
interesting ; the favour of a noble protector or of the public 
being the cynosure of the artist's thoughts. Under such 
circumstances a biography is necessarily reduced to the chrono- 
logical enumeration of successful operas and symphonies, or, it 
may be, of concert tours. 

It is, perhaps, for a similar reason that the works of great 
musicians play a comparatively insignificant part in the poli- 
tical or intellectual history of mankind. The representative 
works of literature—the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
Goethe’s ‘ Faust’—are inseparably connected with certain im- 
portant phases of philosophy or of religious thought; but the 
same can hardly be said of Beethoven’s Symphonies, or even of 
Handel’s Oratorios; although in the former (especially in the 
Ninth, or Choral Symphony) the wider scope on ave depth 
of modern feeling is, no doubt, discernible. Neither are the great 
works of music connected with the events of history, in the sense 
for instance, in which Rousseau’s ‘Contrat Social’ is an essen- 
tial component of the French Revolution. It has always been 
amongst the official duties of Music to celebrate victories and 
other important events, and without her aid no state ceremony 
would be complete; but occasions of this kind are not gene- 
rally conducive to high inspiration; and amongst the innu- 
merable occasional pieces thus originated there are few, if any, 
destined to live. Even Beethoven’s symphony entitled ‘ Wel- 
lington’s Victory, or the battle of Vittoria,’ is an ordinary, and 
not very refined, specimen of ‘ programme-music,’ and just 
oblivion covers it. It is of greater significance that the sym- 
phony now known as the ‘Eroica’ originally bore the title 
‘Napoleon Bonaparte.’ It was completed in the early part of 
1804, and the composer, no doubt, intended to dedicate it to the 
First Consul of the French Republic. On the 18th of May of 
that year Napoleon assumed the title of Emperor, and no sooner 
had the news reached Vienna than Beethoven, in a fury of dis- 
appointment, tore off the title-page of his symphony and dashed 
it on the ground. A great work of musical art is thus distinctly 
traced to an historic, one may almost say a political, source. Of 
a converse relation between history and music there are also one 
or two instances. It is well known that the riots in Brussels 
began after a performance of Auber’s ‘La Muette de Portici,’ 
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better known in this country by the name of ‘ Masaniello’ 
(August 25th, 1830), which thus in a manner drove the Dutch 
out of the country. Considering the nature of Auber’s piece, 
there is, indeed, little cause for surprise at its exciting effect in 
a revolutionary atmosphere. 


‘In it, a writer in the Dictionary remarks, ‘ the most violent 
~~ of excited popular fury have their fullest sway; in it the 
eroic feelings of self-surrendering love and devotion are expressed 
in a manner both grand and original ; in it even the traditional forms 
of the opera seem to expand with the impetuous feeling embodied in 
them. Auber’s style in ‘Masaniello’ is indeed as different as can be 
imagined from his usual elegant but somewhat frigid mode of utter- 
ance, founded on Boieldieu with a strong admixture of Rossini. 
Wagner, who undoubtedly is a good judge in the matter, and certainly 
free from undue partiality in the French master’s favour, acknow- 
ledges in this opera “ the bold effect in the instrumentation, particu- 
larly in the treatment of the strings, the drastic grouping of the 
choral masses which here for the first time take an important in 
the action, no less than original harmonies and happy strokes of 
dramatic characterization.” Various conjectures have been pro- 
pounded to account for this singular and never-again-attained flight 
of inspiration. It has been said, for instance, that the most stirring 
melodies of the opera are of popular Neapolitan origin, but this has 
been contradicted emphatically by the composer himself. The solu- 
tion of the enigma seems to us to lie in the thoroughly revolutionized 
feeling of the time (1828), which two years afterwards overthrew the 
established governments of France and other countries.’ 


It was in a very different manner that another operatic work— 
Grétry’s ‘Richard Coeur de Lion’—became an incentive of 
popular passion. In that opera there is a celebrated ballad, 
beginning ‘O Richard, 6 mon roi, si l’univers t’abandonne, 
expressive of Blondel’s feeling of loyalty for his captive king. 
This song was sung at the unfortunate banquet given by the 
body-guard to the officers of the Versailles garrison on Octo- 
ber 3rd, 1789. ‘(a ira,’ and a little later the ‘ Marseillaise,’ 
were the answers to ‘O Richard, 6 mon roi.’ This leads us to 
say a few words upon the historical and popular songs, to which 
a good deal of attention is paid in the Dictionary. It is a fact 
worthy of notice, that the songs which have moved the people 
most have also proceeded from the people, or at least have been 
in very few instances the work of celebrated composers. Thus the 
tune of the ‘ Marseillaise’ was adapted to his words, if not actually 
invented, by Rouget de I’'Isle, while the ‘ (a ira’ was composed by 
a certain Bécour, a side-drum player at the opera, the words 
having been suggested to a street-singer named Ladré by General 
Lafayette, who remembered Franklin’s saying at each forward 
step 
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step of the American insurrection. Of the numerous songs and 
cantatas written by the celebrated composers of the day for Revo- 
lutionary festivals and similar occasions, only Méhul’s ‘Chant 
du départ’ now survives. It is the same with the national songs 
of other countries. Luther—if, indeed, he wrote the tune of 
his ‘ Ein’ feste Burg’—appealed to the people as a man of the 
ple, not as a professional musician; and the ‘ Watch on the 
Rhine, which, together with Luther’s grand hymn, served as a 
war-song during the Franco-German contest, owes its origin to 
an obscure composer of the name of Wilhelm. The authorship of 
the words and music of our National Anthem remains an open 
and much-disputed question, although Mr. Grove is probably 
right in assigning the hymn in its present form to Henry Carey, 
who sang it as his own composition at a dinner given in 
1740 to celebrate the taking of Portobello by Admiral Vernon 
(November 20th, 1739). It became popular five years later, 
when it was sung at both Covent Garden and Drury Lane 
Theatres as a ‘loyal song or anthem’ during the Scottish Rebel- 
lion. Carey’s melody is in all essentials identical with that 
sung at the present day, but there are others of a much earlier 
date showing the same rhythm and similar melodic progressions. 
Amongst these Dr. John Bull’s ‘Ayre,’ published in 1619, is the 
most remarkable. It consists, like our present ‘God save the 
Queen,’ of two strains, respectively six and eight bars in length, 
and some of the melodic phrases also are identical. But for its 
being written in a minor key, it might well claim to be the pro- 
totype of Carey’s and of our modern hymn. It is curious that 
the most English of English songs, ‘Home, sweet Home,’ is 
described as a ‘Sicilian air’ in the score of Sir Henry Bishop's 
opera, ‘Clari, or the Maid of Milan.’ It was, however, probably 
composed by Bishop himself. Haydn’s ‘ Gott erhalte Franz 
den Kaiser,’ the national hymn of Austria, is the most striking 
exception to the rule laid down in the foregoing remarks. 

The most important biographical article in the volume before 
us is, as a matter of course, devoted to BEETHOVEN. It is written 
by the Editor. Beethoven’s life was even more monotonous as 
regards external circumstances than those of most other musi- 
cians. In early youth he went from Bonn, his birthplace, to 
Vienna, and there he’ remained for the rest of his life, the 
migratory instinct of the musician being shown only in a con- 
tinual change of lodgings. In his earlier days he was a favourite 
at Court and in the salons of the Austrian aristocracy, and during 
the Congress of Vienna he was much thrown together with the 
foreign celebrities assembled there. But his growing deafness, 
and the bitterness of his naturally suspicious and wilful temper, 
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id increasing in proportion to each other, soon cut off his inter- 
>» course with his tihowante, and in his later years the world saw 
nt little of Beethoven, and Beethoven less of ‘the world. But his 
58 inner life grew more intense and important, the more he was \ 
of compelled to retire into himself. A good account of Beet- 
ie hoven’s life is, under such circumstances, one of the most 
s difficult tasks of biographical history. The materials, it is true, 
e are plentiful enough. There are the various collections of 
0 letters, the recollections of early friends, and, more important 
of than these, the numerous note-books, in which the migration 
a of themes and the gradual development of compositions can be 
y traced. Another source of information springs from that most 
Ps tragic feature of his earthly existence—his deafness. In his 
. later years, casual visitors or intimate friends had to address him 
. in writing, and when the meeting happened to be at a public j 
y place, Beethoven preferred the same medium, not being able 
. to control his voice. Owing to this circumstance, we have j 
, authentic records of some of his important and intimate con- 
t versations : for instance, that in which the master revealed to 
: Schindler the circumstances of the most serious passion of his F 


life for Giulietta Guicciardi, who was afterwards married to 
Count Gallenberg. But these excellent materials have not 
hitherto been turned to satisfactory account. Ludwig Nohl’s 
‘Beethoven’s Leben, in three volumes, is a rhapsody, and 
Mr. Alexander Wheelock Thayer’s work on the same subject, 
written in English, but as yet published only in a German 
translation, although a perfect marvel of accurate research, is 

totally wanting in arrangement. Half of the first volume is 

taken up with details concerning the diocese of Cologne, its . 
ecclesiastical rulers, and its general and artistic conditions, com- { 
mencing long before Beethoven’s birth ; and the third volume, 
recently published, extends only to the year 1816. Schindler’s : 
biography, imperfect and unsatisfactory from a literary point of 
view though it be, is not superseded by these attempts. Schindler 
has been somewhat harshly treated by his critics, and Mr. Grove 
seems not sufficiently aware of the importance of his book. 
During the last years of the great master’s life Schindler acted 
as his devoted friend, musical amanuensis, man of business— 
in short, factotum; and for this period his authority remains 
unequalled. ‘That he knew little of Beethoven’s early career, 
and that his judgments of contemporaries are tinged by narrow- if 
mindedness and jealousy, no one can deny. It is also true that | 
after Beethoven’s death he was apt to pose as the infallible 
oracle with regard to Beethoven’s personal and artistic signifi- 

cance. But this does not interfere with the interest and authen- 
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ticity of his personal recollections. His reward has been all 
but unqualified abuse and derision. Heine, whose keen eye at 
once discovered the weak side of the solemn and bumptious 
musician, ridiculed his ‘ eternal white cravat,’ and declared that 
Schindler on his visiting cards described himself as ‘]’ami de 
Beethoven.’ The general custom is to call Schindler summarily 
Beethoven’s Boswell; but this idea is erroneous in more than 
one respect. Schindler has little of the Laird of Auchinleck’s 
liveliness and power of graphic description ; on the other hand, 
he was a serious and accomplished musician, fully able to appre- 
ciate the import of Beethoven’s artistic creations. There was a 
singular intensity and dignity about his rendering of Beet- 
hoven’s sonatas, especially those of the ‘second period,’ as the 
present writer can testify from personal experience. Schindler 
was also an able composer; so able, that when one of his 
masses was successfully performed at Cologne, critics imme- 
diately surmised that the work was in reality Beethoven’s, 
purloined by Schindler and brought out as his own. 

To return to Mr. Grove’s article, we have no hesitation in 
calling it by far the most satisfactory account of Beethoven’s 
life that has yet — Within the narrow compass of 
forty-six pages, Mr. Grove has succeeded in giving us a por- 
trait of the great master, vivid and accurate to a degree such as 
only the most loving and most careful study of the original 
sources could have made it. Mr. Grove’s warm and genial 
admiration never betrays him into tedious or hyperbolical 
praise, and the chief characteristics of Beethoven’s works are 
given with as perfect clearness and precision as are the incidents 
of his life. ithout entering into details, we may say that 
Mr. Grove’s article is a genuine and valuable addition to the 
literature of the subject. In an English dictionary a little 
more prominence might perhaps have been given to Beethoven’s 
relations with this country. Englishmen may be proud of the 
high esteem in which their nation was always held by the great 
master, and still more of the early appreciation which his works 
found amongst us. For a long time a visit to England was 
amongst the favourite plans of Beethoven, and more than once 
it seemed on the point of realization. As late as 1824, for 
instance, we find him carrying on a promising negociation with 
Sir Charles Neate, who, in a letter of December 20th, 1823, 
had, on the part of the Philharmonic Society, offered him three 
hundred guineas, and a benefit guaranteed at five hundred 

unds, for a visit to London with a symphony and a concerto. 

he terms had been accepted, and the arrangements for the 
journey were in a forward state, when some domestic difficulty 
intervened, 
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intervened, and Beethoven for the time abandoned his project. 
The material reward for his compositions, which Beethoven at 
various times received, was by no means unwelcome. Some- 
times, it is true, offers of this kind were made without sufficient 
tact, and only tended to irritate the master. In 1816, for in- 
stance, General Alexander Kyd called on Beethoven and offered 
to pay one hundred pounds for a new symphony, at the same 
time guaranteeing its performance at the Philharmonic Society 
in London, which, in all probability, would increase the com- 
poser’s profit to something like one thousand pounds. Unfor- 
tunately the condition was added, that the work should be 
written in the simpler style of the first two symphonies, This 
restriction touched Beethoven to the quick, and in his wrath he 
inveighed against a nation which could attribute such mercenary 
considerations to a great artist. But this was only a temporary 
misunderstanding. His voluminous correspondence with Smart, 
Neate, his pupil Ries (settled in London), and Moscheles, 
extending over many years, is full of admiration for England 
and the English, and almost the last words he uttered on his 
deathbed had reference to a letter of thanks for a sum of money 
received from the Philharmonic Society. Another interesting 
correspondence between Beethoven and Mr. George Thomson, 
the Scotch publisher, carried on in truly extraordinary French, 
may be found in Thayer’s third volume. Still more gratifying 
was a transaction with another British firm, of which Mr. Grove 
gives the first complete account, including an unpublished 
letter of the master’s, which is worth reproducing, were it only 
as a specimen of his French style :— 

‘An incident of this date,’ ‘Mr. Grove writes, ‘ which — 
him much, was the arrival of a piano from Broadwoods. Mr. mas 
Broadwood, the then head of the house, had recently made his acquaint- 
ance in Vienna, and the piano seems to have been the result of the 
impression produced on him by Beethoven. The Philharmonic 
Society are sometimes credited with the gift, but no resolution or 
minute to that effect exists in their records. The books of the firm, 
however, show that on December 27, 1817, the grand piano, No. 7362, 
was forwarded to Beethoven’s address. A letter appears to have 
been written to him at the same time by Mr. Broadwood, which was 
answered by Beethoven immediately on its receipt. His letter has 
never been printed, and is here given exactly in his own strange 
French. 

“ A Monsieur, Monsieur Thomas Broadvood a Londres (en Angleterre). 


“Mon Tris-cuzr Amt Broapvoop!—Jamais je n’eprouvais un 
plus grand Plaisir de ce que me causa votre Annonce de I’arrivée de 
cette Piano, avec qui vous m’honorez de m’en faire présent; je 
Vol. 148.—No. 295. G regarderai 
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regarderai cofie un Autel, ou je deposerai les plus belles offrandes 
de mon esprit au divine Apollon. Aussitét cofie je recevrai votre 


Excellent instrument, je vous enverrai d’en abord les Fruits de Y’in-, 


spiration des premiers moments, que jy passerai, pour vous servir 
d’un souvenir de moi & vous mon trés-cher B., et je ne souhaits ce 
qué, qu’ils soient dignes de votre instrument. 

“ Mon cher Monsieur et Ami recevéz ma plus grande consideration 
de votre ami et trés-humble serviteur Louis van Beethoven ; Vienne 
le 3™° du mois Fevrier 1818.” 

‘The instrument in course of time reached its destination, was 
unpacked by Streicher, and first tried by Mr. Cipriani Potter, at that 
time studying in Vienna. What the result of Beethoven’s own trial 
of it was is not known. At any rate no further communication from 
him reached the Broadwoods.’ 


Her Majesty the Queen, we may add, is in possession of the 
fellow instrument to that presented to Beethoven by Messrs. 
Broadwood, which she prizes highly. In Beethoven’s own 
days, however, English royalty did not show sufficient appre- 
ciation of the master’s greatness. Soon after the completion of 
the Battle Symphony, written in commemoration of Welling- 
ton’s victory, the composer forwarded a copy of the score to 
the Prince Regent, but no acknowledgment of any kind was 
vouchsafed, and Beethoven felt the neglect keenly. The work 
was produced at Drury Lane a year afterwards—February 10th, 
1815—and had a great run, but this was through the exertions 
of Sir George Smart, who himself procured the copy from 
Vienna. 

The biography next in importance to Beethoven’s is that of 
Hayon, by Herr C. F. Pohl, the author of the well-known work 
‘Mozart and Haydn in London.’ Many new and interesting 
facts are adduced, and a silhouette of Haydn, here engraved for 
the first time, forms a welcome addition. In connection with 
Haydn’s second visit to London, in 1794, some amusing 
anecdotes are given, one of which may be quoted here, as illus- 
trating the fellow-feeling of artists in those days. Felice de’ 
Giardini was at the time living in London, highly esteemed 
as the doyen of the musical profession. Though nearly eighty 
years of age, he produced an oratorio, ‘Ruth, at Ranelagh, 
and even played a concerto. His temper was frightful, and he 
showed a particular spite against Haydn, even remarking 
within his hearing, when urged to call upon him, ‘I don’t want 
to see the German dog.’ Haydn retorted by writing in his 
diary, after hearing him play, ‘Giardini played like a pig.’ 
The intrinsic and permanent value of Haydn’s work is well 
defined by Herr Pohl, and a passage like the following deserves 
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quotation at a time when musicians are apt to assign Haydn’s 
symphonies to the limbo of things justly forgotten, because 
Beethoven and other musicians have developed the form to a 
degree never dreamt of by the simple-minded Viennese com- 
poser :— 

‘Haydn’s position in the history of music,’ Herr Pohl remarks, 
‘is of the first importance. When we consider the poor condition in 
which he found certain important departments of music, and, on the 
other hand, the vast fields which he opened to his successors, it is 
impossible to overrate his creative powers. Justly called the father 
of instrumental music, there is scarcely a department throughout its 
whole range in which he did not make his influence felt, Startin 
from Emmanuel Bach, he seems, if we may use the expression, fore 
in between Mozart and Beethoven. All his works are characterized 
by lucidity, perfect finish, studied moderation, avoidance of meaning- 
less phrases, firmness of design, and richness of development. The 
subjects, principal and secondary, down to the smallest episodes, are 
thoroughly connected, and the whole conveys the impression of being 
cast in one mould. We admire his inexhaustible invention, as shown 
in the originality of his themes and melodies; the life and sponta- 
neity of the ideas; the clearness which makes his compositions as 
interesting to the amateur as to the artist; the childlike cheerfulness 
and drollery which charm away trouble and care.’ 


The article Bacu, by Herr A. Maczewski, takes the form of 
a family chronicle, The heredity of genius has never been 
illustrated more strikingly than in his case. Like some of the 
Italian painters, Johann Sebastian Bach (born 1685) was the son 
of musical parents, and he in his turn had musical sons and grand- 
sons, the last of whom, William Frederick Ernest, died as late as 
1845, and, as the sole and last male representative of the family, 
was present with his wife and two daughters at the inauguration 
of the monument erected to his great ancestor at Leipzig in 1843 
through the instrumentality of Mendelssohn. According to Herr 
Maczewski, he was a good player on the pianoforte and violin, 
but his modesty prevented him from often appearing, and, 
although he wrote much in many styles, very little of his music 
is published. Before him we know of no less than seven 
generations of Bachs more or less musical. One of these, Veit 
Bach, born about the middle of the sixteenth century, was one 
of the victims of the Jesuit reaction, which under the Emperor 
Rudolph II. drove many of the adherents of the new faith from 
Austria. He settled at Wechmar, near Gotha, as a baker and 
miller. He was a proficient performer on the zither, and the 
old family chronicler naively remarks that the notes of his 
instrument used to mingle sweetly with the clatter of the mill. 
His son Hans, the great-grandfather of Johann Sebastian, born 
G 2 about 
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about 1580, and generally surnamed ‘der Spielmann,’ the player, 
seems to have been the first professional musician in the family. 
From him the gift of music was transmitted in uninterrupted 
succession to the man who was destined to give immortality to 
the name of Bach. Johann Sebastian himself considered his 
gift in the light of an inheritance, which he was bound to leave 
in his turn to his children ; and the clannish feeling common to 
all the Bachs was more than usually strong in him. It was 
indeed he who began the genealogy of the Bach family, which 
contains the dates of birth and death, and the most important 
events in the lives, of no less than fifty-three Bachs. Johand 
Sebastian stands forth in the history of music as a kind of 
patriarchal figure, and patriarchal indeed was the number of his 
children, there being no less than twenty, only five of whom 
survived their father. A deeply religious sentiment and moral 
force and rectitude, as well as artistic culture, were amongst the 
family traits most highly developed in the great master. His 
position in his art is defined by Schumann in terms so hyper- 
bolical as rather to impair their real force: ‘to him music 
owes almost as great a debt as religion owes to its founder. 
Schumann and Mendelssohn were amongst the first who suc- 
ceeded in rescuing Bach’s works from their long and undeserved 
oblivion. Schumann was also amongst the founders of the 
German Bach Society, started a hundred years after Bach’s 
death, for the purpose of publishing a complete and critical 
edition of the master’s works. Of this monumental edition 
there have as yet appeared twenty-two issues, containing no 
less than ninety-three numbers, many of them previously un- 
published ; but even these do not by any means represent the 
entire result of Bach’s incessant activity. Amongst those who 
have done most to diffuse a knowledge of Bach’s works by 
rearranging his orchestral accompaniments in accordance with 
the requirements of the modern orchestra, Robert Franz, the 
celebrated lyrical composer, ought to be named. 

To the biography of HaNnvEL, by Mr. Julian Marshall, a short 
reference has already been made. Although not containing new 
facts of much importance, it is well written, and gives a clear 
and comprehensive picture of the man and his work. We 
can hardly say the same of the somewhat meagre account of 
Cherubini’s life by Herr A. Maczewski. This is the more to 
be regretted, as CHERUBINI is amongst musicians perhaps the 
most perfect specimen of what in ordinary parlance is called 
a ‘character. The most marked trait of Cherubini’s character 
was a morbid love of order. We have from his own hand a 
catalogue of his works, extending over almost seventy years, 

which 
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which is perhaps unique in the history of music for accuracy 
of detail, In the scores of some of the works used for the royal 
chapel at Paris he has carefully noted the time which their 
riormance occupied, to half and even a quarter of a minute. 
4 an admirable article on Cherubini, founded on personal 
reminiscences, which appeared in ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine’ some 
years ago, Dr. Hiller gives an account of Cherubini’s curious 
relations with the first Napoleon, which he had from the com- 
poser’s own lips. At the time when Cherubini was at the 
height of his fame, General Bonaparte returned to Paris from 
his Italian campaign and made the acquaintance of the com- 
poser, whom at their first meeting he annoyed by his exaggerated 
admiration of such light masters as Paésiello and Zingarelli. 
Talking of Cherubini’s operas a few days later, the General 
remarked, ‘Your music is very fine, but the accompaniment 
is too prominent.’ ‘Citoyen Général,’ the composer replied, 
‘vous aimez la musique qui vous laisse penser a vos affaires 
d’Etat” After this there was little chance of promotion in 
Imperial France for Cherubini, who therefore accepted an invi- 
tation to write an opera for the Impérial Theatre at Vienna, 
where he arrived in the second half of July, 1805. He was 
received at Court and in the city with every mark of dis- 
tinction ; and a German musical paper, in a letter dated Vienna, 
August 5th, contains an enthusiastic account of Cherubini’s ‘ Les 
deux journées,’ conducted by the composer himself. But here 
again his triumph was to be cut short by his imperial antago- 
nist, who entered Vienna at the head of his victorious arm 
before ‘ Fanisca,’ the new opera, was finished. Napoleon too 
up his residence at Schénbrunn, and Cherubini was invited to 
conduct some concert performances at his Court. At the close 
of these concerts the Emperor was in the habit of having some 
conversation with the composer. ‘ Your last opera has had great 
success,’ Napoleon said on one occasion. ‘It would not please 
you, Sire,’ answered Cherubini. ‘Why not?’ asked the Emperor. 
‘Il y a trop daccompagnement, was the answer, and it was the 
last which Cherubini ever had the opportunity of making, for 
the Emperor never spoke to him again. It was not till after 
the fall of Napoleon that Cherubini received the reward due to 
his merits. uis X VIIL., for obvious reasons, loved to shower 
favours on the ill-used composer, and in 1821 Cherubini became 
Director of the Conservatoire. Much less creditable than his 
artistic pride shown towards the Emperor were his relations to 
his great fellow-composer, Beethoven. Beethoven had the 
highest admiration for Cherubini’s works, and in the sketch of 
a letter printed by Schindler he says, ‘ Vous resterez — 
celui 
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celui de mes contemporains, que je l’estime le plus.’ This was 
written with reference to a copy of his ‘Missa Solemnis’ sent 
to the French Court, to solicit Cherubini’s friendly recommen- 
dation of the work. A similar letter, by the way, was addressed 
to Goethe at Weimar; but in neither instance did the com- 
poser receive a reply. In 1841 Cherubini declared to Schindler 
that no letter of Beethoven’s had ever been received by him. 
However this may be, it is well known that Cherubini’s personal 
impression of Beethoven, whom he knew in 1805, was anything 
but favourable. ‘ Mais il était toujours brusque’ was the refrain 
of all his utterances on the subject. Neither did he conceal his 
limited appreciation of the great German master’s work, and 
in this respect it is difficult to believe that his blindness was 
altogether free from jealousy. As a composer, Cherubini con- 
tinues the best traditions of the early Italian masters ; and his 
music, although frequently perhaps too severe, is always of 
a grand and noble structure. It proves the versatility of his 
genius, as well as the strong influence of the French national 
type, that in such works as ‘ Médée’ and ‘ Les deux journées’ 
he was able to enter fully into the spirit of the French school 
of music. 

A still stronger instance of a similar amalgamation is offered 
by the career of GLUCK, whose biography has been entrusted to 
M. Gustave Chouquet, keeper of the Museum of the Conser- 
vatoire de Musique at Paris, and not without good reason ; for 
Gluck, although German by birth, was first and most perma- 
nently appreciated in Paris, and his operas are, as it were, the 
musical complement of Corneille’s and Racine’s tragedy. Some 
of the minor biographies also are well worth reading, as, for 
example, those of Bellini, Donizetti, and Madame Grisi, the 
celebrated singer, from the pen of Mr. H. Sutherland Edwards, 
who is also responsible for the articles on Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane Theatres. There are, it is true, some serious 
omissions in this department, but for these a remedy may be 
found in an appendix. 

From the historical we naturally turn to the formal develop- 
ment of music. This is treated collectively under the heading 
‘Form,’ by Mr. C. Hubert Parry. The importance of the 
purely formal principle in music is self-evident ; for music has 
no subject. The poet and the painter borrow their imaginings 
from the concrete phenomena of the mind or the outer world ; 
they describe or depict ; in brief, they copy. But for the 
musician there is nothing to copy. The sounds in nature proffer 
no more than the most external and most occasional suggestion ; 
and even feelings and thoughts cannot be rendered in a definite 
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and generally recognisable manner. Music, therefore (we are 
of course speaking of instrumental music), depends for its artistic 
realisation entirely on form; it is, in fact, nothing but form. 
This has been perceived, and after a manner explained, by 
Schopenhauer, whose explanations, however, we must add, 
are not very easy to understand, and are themselves in need 
of a commentator. Germany, it has been remarked, is the 
country of musicians and of philosophers, but the philosophy of 
music has been advanced very little by its thinkers. To Leibnitz 
music was no more than an ‘ exercitium arithmeticae occultum 
nescientis se numerare animi;’ and the definitions which we 
might quote from other philosophers are, if less mechanical, cer- 
tainly not more lucid. In Schopenhauer’s system, on the other 
hand, the art of sound occupies an important and well-defined 
place. According to him, the universal principle of life, * Will,’ 
manifests itself in the so-called Platonic ‘ideas,’ or archetypal 
forms, of which the single phenomena are further subdivisions. 
These ideas, in Plato’s sense, it is the aim of all arts to express. 
But, while the poet and painter approach them through visible or 
definable media, the musician, as it were, drinks at the pure and 
original source of nature. His harmonies and melodies are the 
equivalent of the Platonic ideas themselves, ‘ as immediate and 
direct an objective rendering or copy of the will of the world 
as the world itself is, as the ideas are of which the universe of 
things is the phenomenon. Music is not, like the other arts, 
the copy of the ideas, but a representation of the cosmical will 
co-ordinate with the ideas themselves.’ Whatever the reader 
may be inclined to think of Will and the Platonic ideas, there 
is here at least a theory consistent with Schopenhauer’s own train 
of reasoning, which at the same time explains the absence from 
instrumental music of what can be called subject in the ordinary 
sense. The musical artist, according to Schopenhauer, perceives 
the causes or ideas of things by mere force of intuition, and the 
impression thus received he re-embodies in his art, being for 
the while in what, for want of a better name, has been called 
a state of clairvoyance. This may be true as to the first concep- 
tion of a melody, and it has indeed been surmised that the first, 
and as yet inarticulate, impression of poets and artists is near 
akin to music. This is at least what Schiller, although pro- 
foundly unmusical, stated from his ownexperience. But a first 
conception is as insufficient in music, as it is in other arts. The 
melody must be developed into a thousand shapes of beauty ; 
it must find support in harmony, must mingle with other 
melodies of equal charm. It must, in fact, be treated artistically ; 
an 
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and it is here that the question of musical form becomes 
apparent in its true importance. 

ithout dwelling further on these transcendental explana- 
tions, we may notice that Mr. Parry defines the first basis 
of musical form as ‘repetition,’ and in this he is no doubt 
right. Repetition of some sort is the fundamental principle, 
not only of an entire movement, but even of a single tune; 
although in the latter instance it need not be more prominent 
than are metre and rhyme in poetry. Mr. Parry is, further, 
correct in saying that the simplest and most elementary kind is 
the repetition of a phrase or bit of melody, with a short 
in the middle to connect the two statements. The result of this 
principle of statement, interlude, and repetition, is the rondo 
form in its most primitive state, and from this most of the 
developments of modern music may be derived. Mr. Parry’s 
exposition of this theory is excellent in every way. He explains 
the harmonic relations existing between the melodic materials 
above indicated ; he shows the infinite number of variations of 
which the original principle is capable; and he finally traces 
the growth of the various movements of symphony and sonata, 
from the simple beginnings of Couperin and Lully to the ulti- 
mate perfection of Beethoven. But Mr. Parry’s theory, although 
correct, is limited. He attaches too much importance to the rondo 
form, or tripartite principle. But there is another principle almost 
— important, although much less frequently employed, that 
of bipartite division; and for the existence of this we can 
adduce so early and so important a witness as Dante. In his 
little-known treatise, ‘De Vulgari Eloquio,’ Dante gives a com- 
plete system of the structure of a stanza or strophe, and this 
structure, as is generally known, depends to a great extent on 
the musical accompaniment, without which no lyrical poetry could 
be conceived in the middle ages. In consequence, we find that his 
terminology partakes largely of the musical element. ‘Omnis 
stantia ad quandam odam recipiendam armonizata est’ is his 
fundamental doctrine, and in this sentence oda has a musical as 
well as a metrical significance. The word cauda also is used by 
Dante in a sense not very different from that of our modern coda. 
In the system which Dante proceeds to expound, repetition plays 
at least as great a part as it does in Mr. Parry’s article. With 


very few exceptions, all his stanzas contain a dieresis or volta, 
the point, that is, at which one melody ends and the other com- 
mences (‘dieresim dicimus deductionem vergentem de una oda 
in aliam’), and this dieresis, he adds, cannot exist ‘ nisi reiteratio 
unius odae fiat vel ante dieresim vel post vel utrimque.’ In the 
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two first-named cases the division of the stanza is no doubt tri- 

rtite ; and this indeed was the fundamental principle of the 
talian as well as of the old German strophe; but in the last 
case the alternate principle above alluded to is as distinctly 
apparent, the stanza being divided into two parts by the dieresis, 
and each of the two parts into two further subdivisions by a 
modulation corresponding, most probably, to the chord of the 
dominant in a symphonic movement. The further exposition of 
Dante’s system, and of its bearings on the theory of musical 
form, could not but be tedious to the non-professional reader, to 
whom we must apologize for having dwelt on the subject at some 
length ; but it seemed important to call the attention of musical 
students to Dante’s important treatise, which at the same time 
illustrates the intimate connection between the spoken word and 
the melody which accompanies it. 

To the forms of vocal music Mr. Parry devotes little atten- 
tion, and he is right so far as the aria, the finale, the duet, &c., 
as used by the earlier masters, are concerned ; for these do not 
in any essential way differ from the forms of absolute music. 
But the song, as developed by the modern German masters, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, and others, ought not to 
have been neglected. Of dramatic music, in the modern sense 
of the word, Mr. Parry disposes in a single sentence, ‘Here, 
he remarks, ‘the order of distribution must vary with the 
development of the emotional crises, and in such cases it will 
be rather a distribution of culminations and gradations of in- 
tensity of passion and emotion, than the more obvious one of 
key and figure; though, if the relation between important 
figures of melody and the special circumstances to which they 
are appended be observed, the notion of form as defined by 
subjects will still continue to be perceptible. This is well 
enough as far as it goes; but apart from such forms as the reci- 
tative (secco and obbligato), the arioso, &c., belonging more 
especially to dramatic music, one would have liked to hear some- 
thing of the manner in which even the most dramatic of 
dramatic composers has to conform his purpose to the demands 
of absolute musical beauty and symmetry. It is the same with 
that latest phase of modern art, generally known as ‘ programme- 
music, in which a story or an idea defined by words is the subject 
of instrumental music. Here the ‘Platonic idea’ of absolute 
music has given way to a tangible impulse, and Schopenhauer 
was right, from his own point of view, in decrying all such 
attempts at realism, as a vile deterioration of the sublime art. 
Mr. Parry is more tolerant. He seems fully to acknowledge the 
greater intensity of emotion gained by such a process, — even 
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admits that the composer, deeply impregnated with the spirit of 
his subject, is justified in seeking to create a form of his own 
which should be fully in consonance with the spirit of his 
programme, even as Beethoven did without programme in the 
first movement of the Sonata in E (op. 109), and other works of 
his last period. But as to the nature of this new form, as we 
find it for instance in Liszt’s so-called symphonic poems, we 
are completely left in the dark. The difficulty here is to find 
any connecting link between a story, or an abstract idea, and 
musical form as such. The most primitive element in music 
is rhythm, and to rhythm the tripartite principle insisted upon 
by Mr. Parry must in the last resort be traced. Take, for 
instance, the so-called trio in a march or a minuet. It repre- 
sents the time of comparative repose necessary for the dancer or 
marcher before resuming the livelier rhythm of the opening 
theme. Here then we have a distinct formal principle, which 
may be, and has been, developed in innumerable variations. 
But how can the abstract idea of Tasso’s Lament, or of Harold 
in Italy, supply the composer with formal suggestions? It 
follows then that the old musical shapes, however much they 
may be expanded and remodelled by the new ideas, can never 
be superseded by them. In connection with the article on 
‘Form,’ those on ‘Harmony, also by Mr. Parry, and on 
‘Counterpoint,’ by Sir Frederick Ouseley, ought to be studied. 
The latter, however, is of extreme brevity, as likewise is that 
on the ‘ Fugue,’ by the same author, and neither can be said to 
have exhausted the subject. 

Of special interest in this Dictionary are the technical 
articles on the various musical instruments, frequently illus- 
trated by accurate drawings. Such an article as that by M. de 
Pontigny on the ‘ Drum,’ its various species (kettle-drum, side- 
drum, tambourine, &c.), its chief effects, and the uses to which 
these have been put in the scores of various composers, is in its 
way invaluable. The ‘ Horn,’ the ‘ Bassoon,’ and the ‘ Flute,’ 
with its shrill relative the ‘Flageolet,’ are treated with equal 
care. The last was, according to Burney, invented by the 
Sieur Juvigny, who played it in the famous ‘ Ballet comique de 
la Royne’ in 1581. It superseded the more ancient ‘ recorder,’ 
so well known from ‘ Hamlet,’ which is generally represented 
by a German flute, or flite traversiére, at our theatres, There 
were long bulky recorders reaching half-way down to the 
player’s knee, while others were of a diminutive size, and might, 
as an old authority puts it, ‘be carried in the pocket, and so, 
without any trouble, be a companion by land and water.’ Dr. 
William Stone writes both on ‘ Flute’ and ‘ Flageolet.’ More 
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important still is a series of articles on the ‘ Pianoforte’ and its 
congeners, on which Mr. A. J. Hipkins is engaged in these 
pages. - The modern instrument is not comprised in the present 
volume, but we have its predecessors, the ‘ Clavichord’ and the 
‘ Harpsichord,’ the latter of which held, in the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, a position analogous to that 
now occupied by the grand pianoforte. It was also in those days 
an orchestral instrument, used chiefly for the accompaniment of 
the recitativo secco. Mr. Hipkins derives the harpsichord from 
the psaltery. The earliest mention of the harpsichord occurs 
under the name of ‘clavicymbolum. The valuable collection 
in the South Kensington Museum includes instruments of this 
family dating from 1555 to 1786. In England it is for the first 
time mentioned in 1502, the name being corrupted into ‘clavi- 
cymball.’ The name of ‘ virginalls’ also was frequently applied 
to it. Different from the harpsichord as regards the principle 
of ‘the action,’ but otherwise nearly related to it, is the ‘ clavi- 
chord. Asa kind of predecessor to these keyed instruments, 
Mr. Hipkins also mentions the ‘ Dulcimer,’ to which a separate 
article is devoted. . 

The dulcimer, like the psaltery, seems to have come to us 
from the East, most likely at the time of the Crusades. It 
had been known for centuries, in Persia, Arabia, and also in 
the Caucasus, under the name of sautir. Coleridge is therefore 
— right in introducing it into his vision of ‘Kubla 

an.’ The lines, it will be remembered, run :— 
‘A dameel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw: 
It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora. 
om I eee mine me 
er ny and song, 
To an ty ta delight “twould win me, 
That with music loud and long 
I would build that dome in air.’ 


Unfortunately the poetic rapture of the last lines tallies little 
with Mr. Hipkins’s matter-of-fact statement, according to which 
the tone of the dulcimer is ‘harsh in the loud playing, and 
always confused, as there is no damping contrivance to stop the 
continuance of the sounds when not required.’ In connection 
with these articles should be read the short historical sketches 
of the great houses which have made the perfection of the piano- 


forte their speciality. At the head of these in England stands 
the 
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the firm of Broadwood & Sons, established at the sign of the 
‘Plume of Feathers’ in Great Pulteney Street, in the same 
house in which the business is still carried on. The founder of 
the firm was one Burkhard Tschudi, a Swiss, who had studied 
his craft under Tabel, the Flemish harpsichord-maker settled in 
London. The life of John Broadwood, who gave its English 
name and character to the firm, reads like the story of ‘The 
Industrious Apprentice.’ He came from Scotland to London as 
a a cabinet-maker, found employment at Tschudi’s, 
married Tschudi’s daughter, became in due course his father-in- 
law’s partner, and eventually the head of the firm. To him 
are due several important improvements of the pianoforte. The 
house of Erard, founded by Sebastien Erard about 1777, is at 
the head of pianoforte makers in France. Bechstein, and 
Breitkopf and Hirtel, are famous German firms, and recently 
the American house of Steinway has acquired celebrity by the 
brilliant tone of its instruments. But there is as yet little 
danger of any of these foreign importations successfully com- 
peting with our home products. The history of the violin, 
dating from a much earlier age, and therefore more interesting 
than that of the pianoforte, will, no doubt, be told by a com- 
petent writer in the second volume. 

That a work of the character and the scope of this Dictionary 
should not be free from various sins of omission and commission, 
is a matter of course, and a goodly list of such might indeed 
be compiled. Even the tact and the marvellous command of his 
subject a by Mr. Grove were not able wholly to avoid 
the pitfalls which beset an editor’s path. But, while admitting 
this, we are in justice bound to add that, in comparison with 
other works of the same class, the number of errors is exceed- 
ingly small, especially if we consider the large amount of valu- 
able and frequently entirely new information here collected. 
Instead of wearying the reader with the enumeration of misstate- 
ments more or less trifling, we prefer to point out the source to 
which most of them may be traced. This is the thoughtless . 
copying from other dictionaries of music, especially as regards 
foreign information. In such a work as Fétis’s celebrated 
‘ Biographie,’ compiled virtually by one man, such a process 
is absolutely inevitable, and even a body of writers belonging 
to the same nation will scarcely be able to go in every instance 
to the original sources. Of this Mr. Grove was well aware, and 
in consequence he has surrounded himself with a staff of con- 
tributors belonging to the chief musical nations of the world. 
His Dictionary, indeed, is the first compiled on a truly inter- 
national 
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national principle, and may, generally speaking, be consulted 
with equal confidence on French or Italian, as on English 
matters. This is especially the case with the longer articles, 
which are one and all far above the average level of works of 
this class. But it is different with the short biographical notices 
of twenty or thirty lines, and for a very obvious reason. To go 
for this kind of information to remote sources, such as old news- 
papers and other contemporary accounts, is a task few writers 
would like to undertake, and, in fact, generally impracticable. 
It is here, then, that the temptation to follow another dictionary 
becomes strong indeed, and in this manner the error of one 
man is repeated and perpetuated, spreading from one encyclo- 
pedia to another, and thence to newspapers and other ephemeral 
publications. The work of Fétis was formerly the fertile source 
of mistakes of this kind, but since the numerous errors of that 
arch-blunderer have been discovered, few writers would like to 
trust him implicitly. But another authority almost equall 
dangerous has taken his place. Some years ago, Herr Mendel, 
a laborious but by no means distinguished writer, started a 
‘ Musikalisches Conversations-Lexikon,’ the eleventh and last 
volume of which has just been published under the editorship 
of Dr. Reissmann, Herr Mendel having died in the meantime. 
There is in this work a large amount of solid and excellent 
information, and on German matters Herr Mendel may be 
consulted with tolerable confidence. But his contributors are, 
with few exceptions, Germans, and their information regarding 
other countries is, to say the least, limited. Some of the errors 
of this book have crept into Mr. Grove’s Dictionary, but they 
are not of any great importance. 

Mr. Grove has avoided another serious danger with all but 
unimpaired success. His book is almost entirely free from 
party spirit, and this is saying not a little in these days, when 
the adherents of the classical models and of the Future stand 
facing each other in battle array. While the struggle between the 
Gluckists and Piccinists was at its hottest, the test question in 
Paris society was no longer whether a man was a Molinist or a 
Jansenist, a Voltairian or a staunch believer, but whether he 
admired the music of the German or of the Italian composer. 
A similar state of things becomes apparent in more than one 
London drawing-room, whenever the names of Mozart and 
Haydn, or of Wagner and Liszt are mentioned. But the noise 
of this battle has found no echo in Mr. Grove’s pages, and, 
although the names of prominent representatives of the two 
militant schools are in the list of contributors, they have sunk 
their spirit of combativeness for a season. It is true that the 
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representative writers of the Future have not as yet been treated of, 
but we may trust to Mr. Grove’s tact as an editor that, whatever 
may be said in praise of Wagner or Liszt, the great masters of 
the past will be left undisturbed on their pedestals. It is true 
that the spirit of general appreciation pervading the Dictionary 
is sometimes a little monotonous. If we are to believe all that 
is said, dull composers and incompetent virtuosi must have been 
rare—as rare as bad husbands and fathers in tombstone inscrip- 
tions. Buta dictionary is not a work of criticism, and Mr. Grove, 
as a writer as well as an editor, deserves praise for not obtrud- 
ing his personal likes and dislikes on the reader. Gratitude for 
his discretion will be especially felt by those who are acquainted 
with other musical dictionaries. Fétis’s narrow-minded pre- 
judices are at least as objectionable as his inaccuracies, of which 
they are in more than one instance the cause, and he is by no 
means the only editor with a ‘purpose.’ This leads us to say 
a few words of the musical dictionaries which have preceded 
Mr. Grove’s. 

The number of these, as we said before, is legion, and the 
list given in the present volume by M. Chouquet, although by 
no means complete, fills several columns. Only a few of them 
need detain us here. Perhaps the most interesting, from a 
bibliographic point of view, is the first in date, Tinctor’s ‘ Diffi- 
nitorium. It has a history of its own, and many interesting 
questions arise in connection with it. Even the author’s name 
is not established beyond dispute, any more than are the place 
and date of his birth. In his ‘Catalogue of Illustrious Men, 
the learned Trithemius mentions Johannes Tinctoris, born at 
Nivelles in Brabant, and canon of the chief church of the same 
town; moreover a ‘ doctor utriusque juris,’ and late cantor and 
chief chapel-master of King Ferdinand of Naples; also a great 
mathematician, an excellent musician, and generally a most 
learned man. A list of his books on music, including one in 
which Christ is proved to have been ‘ the greatest singer,’ is also 
given by Trithemius, who adds that at the time of writing 
ee) Tinctoris was still alive in Italy, aged about sixty. 

ith these statements the discoveries of M. Van der Straeten 
are considerably at variance. According to the latter, Tinctoris 
was born at Poperinghe in Flanders, about the year 1445, or ten 
years later than is stated by Trithemius. He became chaplain 
to King Ferdinand in 1476, wrote his celebrated book, ‘ De 
Arte Contrapuncti,’ in 1477, and died on October 12th, 1511. 
For Van der Straeten’s authority the reader is referred to the 
fourth volume of Coussemaker’s ‘ Scriptores de Musica,’ where a 
complete list of Tinctoris’s works, and a reprint of the ‘ Diffini- 
torium,’ 
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torium,’ may also be found. But before we turn to the latter, a 
few words ought to be added with regard to the author’s name. 
‘Tinctoris, although adopted by both ancient and modern 
authors, is not an intrinsically probable form. It irresistibly 
suggests a genitive, and the surmise seems confirmed by the 
mention of a Johannes Tinctor, also living towards the end of 
the fifteenth century, also of Netherlandish extraction, and also 
an author on philosophic topics. The identity of the two men 
has therefore been conjectured, and in the catalogue of the 
British Museum both names are quoted. The best manuscript 
of the ‘ Diffinitorium, dating from the fifteenth century, is in 
the Bibliotheque Royale of Brussels. On it Coussemaker’s 
edition is founded. One or two quotations will suffice to convey 
a general idea of the ‘ Diffinitorium.’ ‘ Armonia,’ we are told, 
‘est amoenitas quaedam ex convenienti sono causata.’ But 
other definitions are less primitive and abrupt. ‘Contrapunctus’ 
is well defined as ‘cantus per positionem unius vocis contra 
aliam punctuatim effectus,’ and a division is made into ‘ simple’ 
and ‘diminished’ counterpoint. ‘ Contrapunctus simplex est 
dum nota vocis, quae contra aliam ponitur, est ejusdem valoris 
cum illa’—a definition which agrees with what modern theorists 
class as the first species of plain counterpoint, that called ‘ note 
against note.’ ‘Tinctor’s ‘contrapunctus diminutus’ is the 
equivalent of the modern ‘florid counterpoint,’ which name 
indeed is also known to him, Of ‘double counterpoint’ and 
its varieties, curiously enough, he makes no mention. It may 
be added that Tinctor’s extremely learned treatise is politely 
dedicated ‘to the most illustrious’ Beatrice of Aragon. 

From Tinctor we may pass to an infinitely more celebrated, 
although technically less valuable book, Jean Jacques Rousseau’s 
‘ Dictionnaire de Musique,’ Geneva, 1767. Of this M. Chouquet 
remarks, somewhat irrelevantly, that it is to Rousseau’s ‘ literary 
ability rather than to his elevated views on zsthetics that the 
enormous success of his dictionary is due.’ M, Chouquet, if he 
had wanted to say anything in disparagement of Rousseau, 
ought to have placed himself on strictly technical grounds. As 
to Rousseau’s zsthetical views, they were in many respects in 
advance of his age. The following extract, for instance, con- 
cerning the growth of ‘tone melody’ from ‘word melody,’ 
contains in clear and brief language all that can be said on the 
subject, and is quoted with approval by the adherents of the 
most recent school of music :— 

‘Toute musique nationale,’ Rousseau remarks, ‘ tire son principal 
caractére de la langue qui lui est propre, et je dois ajouter que c'est 
principalement la prosodie de la fasts qui constitue ce = 
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Comme la musique vocale a précédé de beaucoup |’instrumentale, 
celle-ci a toujours regu de l'autre ses tours de chant et sa mesure; et 
les diverses mesures de la musique vocale n’ont pu naitre, que des 
diverses maniéres dont on pouvait scander le discours et placer les 
braves et les longues, les unes & l’égard des autres: ce qui est trds- 
évident dans la musique Grecque, dont toutes les mesures n’étaient 
que les formules d’autant de rhythmes fournis par tous les arrange- 
ments des syllabes longues ou bréves, et des pieds dont la langue et 
la poésie étaient susceptibles.’ 


M. Chouquet’s remarks seem to be a faint echo of the sceptic- 
ism with which Rousseau’s musical achievements were looked 
upon by his contemporaries. The world would not allow that 
one of the most celebrated writers of the age might be at the 
same time an able composer, and, in consequence, Rousseau’s 
claims to the music of the ‘ Devin du Village’ were called in 
question on the authority of an obscure journalist, whose absurd 
story on the subject implied a charge of something very like 
petty larceny against himself. But Rousseau’s enemies did not 
stop here. His articles on music in the ‘ Encyclopédie’ were 
made the subject of an abusive pamphlet, and the same attacks 
were repeated when the ‘ Musical Dictionary’ was published. 
That the latter contains errors of a more or less grave kind, is a 
statement which may be repeated with truth of every musical 
dictionary, from Tinctor to Grove. It may also be admitted 
that, for some of his technical information and terminology, 
Rousseau very naturally referred to Brossard’s ‘ Dictionnaire de 
Musique,’ published sixty-four years before his own. But, in 
spite of this, it may be said that Rousseau’s dictionary, both as 
regards method and literary ability, is by far the most creditable 
work of the kind produced in the eighteenth century. It may 
serve as a specimen of the class of musical dictionaries written with 
a ‘purpose.’ Rousseau held very decided views on the subject 
of music, and was apt to express them in more than decided 
language. Although himself the composer of a French opera, he 
abused the French school of music, and extolled the merits of 
its Italian rival, with a violence to be partly explained no doubt 
from personal motives. Rameau had passed severe censure on 
Rousseau’s works, and by attacking French music in general 
Rousseau at the same time hit its representative master. But 
even this circumstance can scarcely account for the manner in 
which Rousseau inveighs against his own language in its 
musical character, and compares French singing to an ‘ aboie- 
ment continuel.’ In his dictionary he is much more moderate, 
and it is under such headings as Gott or Onziéme that he intro- 
duces his subtle attacks on Rameau and the French school, 
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Music and Musicians. 97 
even as Dr. Johnson used the word oats or pension for a similar 
purpose. It is curious to notice in the first-named article how 
a man, so used to & priori reasoning as Rousseau, candidly 
accepts the consensus doctorum as the last tribunal in esthetical 
matters :-— 


‘ Mais il y a, he remarks, ‘aussi un god général sur lequel tous les 
gens bien organisés s’accordent ; et c’est celui-ci seulement auquel on 
peut donner absolument le nom de gotit. Faites entendre un Concert 
a des oreilles suffisamment exercées et 4 des hommes suffisamment 
instruits, le plus grand nombre s’accordera, pour l’ordinaire, sur le 
jugement des morceaux, et sur l’ordre de préférence qui leur con- 
vient. Demandez 4 chacun raison de son jugement, il y a des choses 
sur lesquelles ils la rendront d’un avis presque unanime ; ces choses 
sont celles qui se trouvent soumises aux régles; et ce jugement 
commun est alors celui de l’artiste ou du connoisseur.’ 


Beyond this collective taste there is, Rousseau remarks, an 
individual taste, founded on instinct rather than on reasoning, 
and belonging to the homme de gotit proper. Where these 
men of taste differ, the only way is to count the votes and abide 
by the verdict of the majority. ‘ Voila donc ce qui doit décider 
de la préférence entre la musique frangoise et l’italienne,’ he 
winds up triumphantly. This, it must be remembered, was 
written ten years before Gluck had become the champion of 
French music, and had entirely changed the views of the best 
French critics, including Rousseau’s own. 

The excellence of Rousseau’s ‘ Dictionnaire’ becomes most 
apparent when we compare it with a similar attempt made in 
this country towards the close of the century. Dr. Thomas 
Busby, the author of ‘A Complete Dictionary of Music,’ pub- 
lished in 1786, was a man of great industry and no doubt of 
excellent intentions, who wrote numerous books on the theory 
of music and similar matters. The aim of his dictionary is 
indeed of the most ambitious kind; but its grandiloquent 
promises are sadly at variance with the appearance of the little 
volume in duodecimo, still more with the unsatisfactory way 
in which the most important subjects are treated. For instance, 
all that Dr. Busby knows of ‘ barcarolles’ is that they are 
‘certain songs composed by the Venetian gondoliers, and sung 
by them in their boats. The style of these airs is simple and 
natural, like the manners of the people who produce them.’ 
In Mr. Grove’s Dictionary the article on ‘ barcarole’ fills over 
half a column, and contains, besides an account of its origin, 
and its rhythmical ‘and melodic character, a list of the chief 
instances in which composers have made use of the gondo- 
liers’ song. It is true that these latter belong one and all to 
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modern music, Mendelssohn being the most prominent repre- 
sentative of the barcarole in its artistic stage; but Auber, 
Schubert, Chopin, and Sterndale Bennett, have also written 
beautiful barcaroles. 

Of the efforts of German scholarship and thoroughness, to 
which some of the most valuable compendiums of musical 
knowledge are due, it would be impossible to give a complete 
list. The first amongst these appears to have been Walthern’s 
‘ Alte und neue musikalische Bibliothek, oder Musikalisches 
Lexikon,’ published early in the last century at Weimar. The 
best amongst technical dictionaries is Arrey von Dommer’s 
revised edition of Koch’s ‘ Lexicon’ (Heidelberg, 1865). The 
first biographical dictionary of musicians also appears to have 
been of German origin, being Gerber’s ‘ Historisch-biogra- 
phisches Lexicon der Tonkiinstler’ (Leipzig, 1790-92, 2 vols.), 
followed twenty years later by the ‘ Dictionnaire historique des 
Musiciens’ of Choron and Fazolle (Paris, 1810-11). But by 
far the most important work of this class is Fétis’s ‘ Biographie 
Universelle des Musiciens,’ already alluded to. Of Mendel’s 
‘ Conversations-Lexikon,’ combining the technical and the 
biographical elements, mention has also been made. 

In conclusion, we think Mr. Grove has exercised a wise 
discretion in omitting from his valuable Dictionary a whole 
class of subjects, the nature of which is indicated by the 
following paragraph of the Preface :— 


‘ The limits of the work have necessarily excluded disquisitions on 
acoustics, anatomy, mechanics, and other branches of science con- 
nected with the main subject, which, though highly important, are 
not absolutely requisite in a book concerned with practical music.’ 


It has of late become the custom to speak of a ‘science of 
music,’ and composers and virtuosi are often sternly reproved 
for being unacquainted with the scientific basis of their art. 
They may plead in excuse that the number of vibrations by 
which a tone is produced is a matter of total indifference to 
those who can string such tones together into a melody, or play 
them on the violin or the flute. Neither is the intonation of a 
singer improved by his minute knowledge of the larynx and 
its anatomical qualities. Moreover, the experiments with 
‘pure fifths,’ and other attempts at meddling with our system 
of tuning the pianoforte, have hitherto led, and will pro- 
bably always lead, to miserable failures. It may indeed be 
broadly stated, that the discoveries of Helmholtz and other 
scientific men, valuable and excellent though they undoubtedly 
are, have never been of the slightest use to the practical musician. 
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Count. Cavour. 99 
The story is told of a scientific man who wrote a piece of 
music on strictly mathematical principles. It was a model of 
symmetry, and everything that could be desired from a scientific 
point of view, but extremely dull and uninteresting. On the 
other hand, there is no evidence that Bach or Mozart knew 
anything whatever of the physical laws of their art. The two 
things are different, and ought not to be mixed up together. 
There is a science of acoustics, and an art of music. 
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HE Lives, Memoirs, and biographical notices of Count 
Cavour, emulously hurried out soon after his death, were 
inevitably and confessedly incomplete. The author of one of 
the best, Mr. E. Dicey, expressed the common sentiment when 
he said that ‘many long years had yet to pass before either 
friends or foes could judge fairly of the statesman’s memory :’ 
that ‘ the fame of the architect rests ultimately not so much on 
the gorgeousness of his edifice as on the stability of his struc- 
ture.’ The so-called edifice was in a most unsatisfactory state : 
the added parts had to be brought into harmony with the main 
building: the scaffolding was still standing: the foundation 
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lines of the complete structure he meditated were hardly traced 
when he died. Or his position might be compared to that of 
the prophet on Mount Pisgah : 


‘The barren wilderness he passed, 
Did on the very border stand 
Of the bless’d promised land— 
And from the mountain-top of his exalted wit 
Saw it himself and shew’d us it.’ * 


The promised land was reached, and fully realized the expecta- 
tions he had raised of it: his mantle fell upon successors who 
comprehended him: his spirit survived and spread; and the 
grandest of his conceptions, which even the southern imagination 
was slow to grasp, was caught up and realized in the colder and 
less congenial atmosphere of the north. United Italy, with 
Rome for its capital, was the prototype of united Germany, 
with Prussia for its head. The fire of nationality, which fused 
and moulded the jarring States of the German Confederation 
into an empire, was kindled at Italian altars; and there was a 
connecting link, an associating chord, between the two greatest 
men of our generation which may be illustrated by the striking 
metaphor of Burke: ‘Even then, before this splendid orb 
(Chatham) was entirely set, and while the western horizon 
was in a blaze with his descending glory, on the prea 
quarter of the heaven arose another luminary (Charles Towns- 
hend), and for his hour became lord of the ascendant.’ The 
living career of the regenerator of Italy was closed in June, 
1861: the regenerator of Germany became lord of the ascendant 
in September, 1862 ; and the prolonged influence of the descend- 
ing orb upon the course of the rising luminary may be compared 
to that which the moon exercises over the tides; although, per- 
haps, each of them would be best typified by the comet ‘ with 
fear of change perplexing nations.’ To facilitate the just appre- 
ciation of both, to bring the distinctive qualities of these two 
master minds into broad relief by contrast, we propose to 
place a careful study of Count Cavour alongside the sketch 
which we recently hazarded of Prince Bismarck. Quite inde- 
pendently of other considerations, the accumulation of valuable 
materials since we last approached the subject t forms an 
— justification for resuming it. 

he Italian, like the German statesman, came of a noble 








* Cowley—referring to Lord Bacon. 

+ ‘Quarterly Review’ for July 1861. In going over the same ground, 
especially as regards facts cssential to be kept in mind, we think it better to 
repeat than refer. 
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Count Cavour. 101 
and ancient race. The original name was Benso, and the real 
name (abbreviated in common parlance) became Benso de 
Cavour on the elevation of the head of the house to the Mar- 
quisate of Cavour, some three or four generations back. The 
founder of the family is traditionally said to have settled at 
Santena, their present seat, in the eleventh century, and M. Artom 
relates that he asked Cavour how it came to pass that a German 
device, ‘ Gott will Recht, made; part of his armorial bearings. 
‘It is supposed,’ was the reply, ‘that my family is of Saxon 
origin, and that a pilgrim named Benz came to Piedmont in 
1086. Hence the shells which you see in my arms and the 
motto which decorates them. Do you believe this?’ ‘ No.’ 
‘No more do I;’ and he burst into a loud peal of laughter. 

But on the same authority we learn that during a railway 
journey, towards the close of his life, he suddenly exclaimed to a 
fellow-traveller, ‘Do you see that spire yonder, half hidden 
among the trees? It is the church steeple of Santena, the here- 
ditary seat of my family. It is there I wish to repose after my 
death.’ 

He was the second son of the Marquis de Cavour, who held 
the office of Grand Chamberlain under Prince Camillo Bor- 
ghese, when Piedmont formed part of a French department ; and 
that he came into the world under Napoleonic auspices is com- 
memorated by the fact that he received his Christian name from 
the Prince, and that the Princess Pauline was his godmother. 
His mother was the daughter of the Comte de Sellon, a noble 
Genevese, one of three sisters, all highly cultivated and accom- 
plished women. He was born on the Ist of August, 1810, and 
bred up in a domestic circle regulated by a kind of patriarchal 
feeling. So striking indeed were old customs, especially the 
prerogatives of primogeniture, observed in it, that when Cavour, 
in the height of his fame, was occupying the town-house at 
Turin with his elder brother, he still retained the position of a 
cadet, and was obliged to take his place every day at table with 
the family factor (intendant), whom he detested. ‘ People fancy 
me very powerful,’ he remarked one day in the hearing of M. 
d’Ideville. ‘ Well, I have never been able to get rid of Barnabo. 
I must endure him, whether I like it or not.’ 

When he was in his fifth year, his mother writes: ‘ Gustave 

the elder brother) is fond of study ; Camillo holds it in horror. 

ell me if you have much trouble in teaching your Eugene to 
read ; as for my poor Camillo, he can make nothing of it, his 
sighs are heart-rending.’ His half-boastful avowal in after life, 
that he knew neither Greek nor Latin, recalls Berryer ex- 
claiming, ‘ Moi, qui ne sais ni lire ni écrire!’ In 1816 he was 
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taken by his parents to Geneva, on a visit to the De la Rives, 


whose impression of him at this period has fortunately been 
handed down. 


“He was an arch, roguish little fellow, with a lively physiognomy, 
indicating decision, a very amusing playfulness, and inexhaustible 
spirits. He wore a red coat, which gave him a resolute and at the 
same time agreeable air. On his arrival he was very excited, and 
told my grandfather that the postmaster of Geneva, having supplied 
execrable horses, ought to be dismissed. “I demand his dismissal,” 
he repeated. “ But,’ replied my grandfather, ‘I cannot dismiss the 
postmaster, it is only the first syndic who has this power.” “ Well, 
I desire an audience of the first syndic.” “You shall have one 
to-morrow,” replied my grandfather, and he immediately wrote to his 
friend M. Schmidtmeyer, the first syndic, to announce that he was 
about to send him a very droll little fellow. The next day he 
presents himself at the first syndic’s, is ceremoniously received, and 
after three formal bows makes a clear, calm statement of his com- 
plaint and demand. On his return, as soon as he caught sight of my 
grandfather, he called out, “ All right, he will be dismissed.” ’ 


He was then hardly six. In his tenth or eleventh year, he left 
the paternal mansion for the Military Academy of Turin, and at 
the same time was appointed page to the Prince of Carignan, 
the heir presumptive to the throne; an honour, due to his 
birth, which was highly esteemed for the rank and privileges it 
conferred. He was far from viewing it in that light. When M. 
de la Rive asked him what was the costume of the pages, ‘ Par- 
bleu!’ he replied in an excited tone, ‘how would you have us 
dressed, except as lackeys, which we were. It made me blush 
with shame.’ His open contempt for the place, with probably 
his lax discharge of its duties, led to his speedy dismissal, and 
left a disagreeable impression on his royal master, who subse- 
ie visited on the officer the offence given bythe page. 

is youthful inaptitude or distaste for the learned languages did 
not extend to other branches of knowledge. He so distin- 
guished himself in the studies of the Academy, especially 
mathematics, that he left it at sixteen with the grade of sub- 
lieutenant in the engineers, despite of the regulations fixing at 
twenty the age at which this grade could be conferred. The 
best part of his military career was passed in garrison at Genoa, 
at that time the abode or resort of the choicest Italian intellects. 
‘It was here,’ remarks M. de la Rive, ‘that he made his real 
début in the world, and I have heard him say that, in this great 
school of statesmen, no instruction was spared him.’ The in- 
struction would seem to have run in the liberal or ultra-liberal 
direction ; fu. the language in which he spoke of the ee 
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of July attracted the attention of the authorities, who, by way of 
penance, caused him to be transferred from Genoa to the little 
fortress of Bard, where his sole resource was playing tarok with 
the contractors employed in the repairs. Six months of this life 
was as much as he could endure, and in the summer of 1831 he 
resigned his commission. 

He was now without a career, without regular occupation 
of any kind, with opinions which, whilst excluding him from 
all hope of civil or military preferment, were still not pro- 
nounced enough to involve him .in political agitation. Mr. 
Dicey says that he had as little sympathy for Mazzini, who 
was then coming into note, as for Metternich, and so, ‘feeling 
himself out of place in his own country, he obtained leave to 
travel, and for ten years or so resided chiefly abroad.’ Another 
writer of authority states that, ‘finding it necessary to throw 
up his commission, and advisable to retire abroad, he spent 
thus several years abroad, mostly in England and France.’* 
Professor Botta says that he returned to Italy in 1842, ‘ after an 
absence of several years.’ The fact is, he not only made his own 
country his fixed place of residence soon after leaving the army, 
but contributed largely to its internal improvement during the 
many years which were to elapse before he began to take. part 
in the direction of its policy. The most authentic account of 
his proceedings and movements till he came prominently before 
the public is supplied by M. de la Rive, who (or whose family) 
was all along in intimate uninterrupted communication with 
Cavour, and who relates in detail how he devoted himself heart 
and soul to agriculture : 

‘It was at Grinzano, in the province of Alba, on a family domain, 
that Camillo de Cavour, as soon as his resignation was accepted, 
began his agricultural apprenticeship, and it was as much as he could 
do at this epoch to distinguish a cabbage from a turnip; but his 
progress was rapid, and, dating from 1833, he took the management 
of Léri, a large estate much neglected, of which the Marquis 
de Cavour and Madame de Tonnerre (an aunt) had made the acqui- 
sition some years before. There, in the middle of his rice-fields, he 
displayed a perseverance, an energy, a boldness, a sagacity, a com- 
bined spirit of administration and invention, which would have 
sufficed to transform the face of a kingdom, as they succeeded in 
transforming the domain committed to his hands.’ 


His own account of his adoption of this new mode of life is 
given in a letter to a friend. 


‘You must know in the first place that I have become an agri- 
culturist for good and all; it is now my vocation. On my return 











* The ‘Edinburgh Review , for J uly 1861, p. 272. 
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from England I found my father definitively engaged in public, 


affairs, and, not being able to find time for his own, he proposed to 
me to take charge of them, and I accepted with eagerness ; for when 
one has undertaken to make the best of all one’s estates, one risks 
one’s fortune by not attending to the administration of them.’ 


In a subsequent publication, writing with ample experience, 
he says :— 


‘ At the first blush, agriculture has little attraction. The habitué 
of the Salon feels a certain repugnance for works which begin by the 
analysis of dunghills and end in the middle of cattle-sheds: he will 
find rural operations tedious, monotonous, even puerile. However, 
if he succeeds in surmounting this first disgust, if he can make up his 
mind to direct the simplest agricultural operations, to superintend 
the planting a field of potatoes or to breed a young heifer, there will 
come to pass, almost unconsciously, a transformation in his tastes 
and his ideas; he will discover a growing interest in the practice of 
agriculture, and that which most repelled him will not be long in 
having for him a charm which he never so much as expected.’ 


From Cavour at Léri we naturally revert to Bismarck at 
Schénhausen. The primary motive, the care for the due ad- 
ministration of the family estates, was the same. But so soon 
as Bismarck had brought things round, he lost all interest in 
the vocation which, from Cavour’s point of view, grew and 
expanded till it assumed the dignity of a science and the 
importance of an institution :— 


‘He should have been seen at his work, rising with the dawn, 
visiting his cattle-sheds, present at the departure of his labourers, 
superintending them under a burning sun in the dog days, not satis- 
fied with giving general directions but looking to the minutest details, 
the eye open to all the discoveries of chemistry, to all the inventions 
of mecharics, multiplying experiments, discerning the results with 
an almost infallible good sense, abandoning some, repeating others 
on an immense scale and with a temerity at which the simple neigh- 
bours who came trembling to ask his advice stood aghast ; he, always 
smiling, gay, affable, having for each a clear, concise counsel, an 
encouragemeut enveloped in a pleasantry. I believe that nowhere 
did he feel himself so thoroughly at home as at Léri: it was there 
that, disgusted with affairs, he returned to forget the cares of politics : 


whenever he had some days of leave, it was always to Léri that he 
hurried off.’ 


His exertions were far from being limited to the improvement 
of his estates. Amongst the undertakings which he originated 
or promoted were, a railway company, a bank, a manufactory 
for chemical products adapted for manure, steam-mills for 
grinding corn, and a line of packets on the Lago Maggiore. 

As 
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Count Cavour. 105 
As an example of his speculations may be cited a contract to 
supply eight hundred merino sheep to the Pasha of Egypt when 
he had not a merino sheep upon his farm. ‘The Statutes of the 
‘Agrarian Association’ of Piedmont, founded in 1842, were 
mostly his work, and it required all the influence of the noble 
founders, headed by the Marquis Alfieri, the president, to extort 
the sanction of the Government. It was suspected, not without 
reason, that the projected conferences of the members had a poli- 
tical object, and it was surmised that periodical meetings for free 
communication of any sort might do. harm. Even more marked, 
therefore, were the disquietude and disapproval of the supporters 
of the existing régime, then all-powerful, when Cavour and the 
most distinguished of the Piedmontese aristocracy founded a 
whist club, under the name of the ‘ Société du Whist.’ 

Late in 1834 he started for a tour in Switzerland, France, and 
England, which occupied some months. Writing from Paris 
(March 31, 1835) to M. de la Rive pére, after stating that he 
had found nothing in the French capital to compensate him for 
the causeries of Geneva, he says :— 


‘ We cannot shut our eyes to the fact: society is making long strides 
towards democracy: it is perhaps impossible to foresee what forms 
it will assume, but as to the fact, it is no longer matter of doubt, at 
least in my eyes. And you, my friend, are you not of my opinion? 
Do you believe in the possibility of the reconstruction of any kind 
of aristocracy? The nobility is crumbling on every side: the princes, 
like the people, are equally tending to its destruction : the patriciat, a 
municipal and restricted power, has no place in the actual organiza- 
tion of society. What then remains to struggle against the popular 
waves? Nothing solid, nothing potent, nothing durable. Is this a 
good? Isitanevil? I know not, but it is in my opinion the in- 
evitable future of humanity. Let us prepare for it; or at least let 
us prepare our descendants, whom it concerns more than ourselves.’ 


This was the leading idea, the key-note, of Tocqueville’s work 
on Democracy, which did not appear till 1840. It would 
seem that during this visit to Paris he saw less of the principal 
performers on the political stage than he surely might have seen 
had he been so inclined. There is an air of mock modesty in 
his tone :— 


‘I have not gone a second time to M. Guizot’s, where I have pene- 
trated, thanks to M. de Barante; since to fix the attention of these 

eat men for a moment one must have some title to celebrity. And 
f clas! obscure citizen of Piedmont, I have done nothing to be known 
beyond the limits of the commune of which I am syndic, and I cannot 
reasonably aspire to the society of the luminous stars which light the 
political world.’ 


His 
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His visit to England in the early part of 1836 was short: his 
principal cicerone was Mr. Brockedon, the artist, a man of cul- 
tivation and accomplishment, whose acquaintance he had made 
in the Alps. He had not yet learnt English, and his objects of 
interest were institutions, agriculture, commerce, or industry, 
rather than what is commonly understood by society. In par- 
ticular he made a careful study of pauperism. ‘ At London,’ he 
writes on his return, ‘I found myself in communication with all 
the persons who have been specially occupied with this question, 
and I still keep up some relations with them.’ It was eight 
years later, in 1843, during a visit in company with the elder 
de la Rive, that he completed his study of the English Con- 
stitution, and conceived that admiration for it which became so 
marked a feature in his speeches and writings as to provoke the 
nickname of ‘My Lord.’ But, strange to say, in 1843, as 
in 1835, ‘he remained. outside the political society, which in 
England (adds M. de la Rive by way of explanation), con- 
founded with a restricted aristocracy, is not, as at Paris, dis- 
seminated and accessible throughout.’ Political and intellectual 
society was and is quite as accessible in England as in France, 
and if Cavour was not made free of it, this must have been 
because he did not care to cultivate it, and was more interested 
in the railway system then (1843) in full expansion, the free- 
trade controversy, the poor-laws, and improved modes of agri- 
culture, than in parliamentary debates or party contests. We 
gather from incidental notices that he was a guest at Sir John 
Boileau’s, in Norfolk, and Mr. Davenport’s, in Cheshire. It is 
also clear that he saw enough of English society to appreciate 
its advantages, for, soon after his return, he writes from Turin 
to his travelling companion :— 


‘You may well talk to me of hell, for since I left you I live ina 

kind of intellectual hell, that is to say, in a country where intelli 
and science are reputed infernal by him who has the goodness to 
govern us. Yes, my friend, during well-nigh two months I have been 
breathing an atmosphere charged with ignorance and prejudice, inhabit- 
ing a city where you must hide yourself to exchange any ideas which go 
beyond the political and moral sphere in which the government 
would fain keep minds imprisoned. You have here a specimen of 
what is called enjoying the happiness of a paternal government. 
After eight months of Paris and London, to fall back abruptly on 
Turin: to pass without transition from the salons of the Duc de 
Broglie and the Marquis of Lansdowne into those where the retrograde 
spirit reigns unopposed, the fall is violent. One remains completely 
crushed by it, morally and physically. You may haply recal that 
uncle of Madame Lafarge who, from having been long exposed to an 
atmosphere of ignorance, ended by catching a cold in the a 
un 
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(un rhume de cerveau). As for me, I am a little like this uncle; only 
instead of a cold in the brain, it is a kind of paralysis by which I am © 
affected.’ 


It is mentioned as a proof of the credit which his aunt the 
Duchesse de Clermont Tonnerre enjoyed, that after repeated 
solicitations she obtained permission to receive, through the 
French Embassy, the ‘ Journal des Débats.’ Madame Marcet, 
impressed by the variety of his knowledge and the compre- 
hensiveness of his views, suddenly asked the Marquis Alfieri, 
‘Why then don’t you give M. de Cavour a place in your Govern- 
ment?’ ‘The question provoked a general laugh. The King, 
Charles Albert, was known to have declared him the most dan- 
gerous man in the kingdom; and so he was in one sense—as 
the man who was doing most to undermine the bigotry and 
intolerance which then ruled paramount. But he was doing it 
in the safest way: by preparing the popular mind for liberty, so 
as to. prevent a rush from one extreme to the other; and it was 
mainly owing to him, and men like him, that a reign of terror 
did not replace the reign of corruption and prejudice in 
Piedmont as in France. What added to the fears and jealousies 
entertained of him in the court and clerical party was his 
avowed admiration for M. Guizot and the Duc de Broglie, and 
his reception in the Parisian salons which were more or less 
tainted with Liberalism. Yet it is difficult to conceive a more 
unexceptionable circle than that which clustered round the 
Comtesse de Circourt, the most valued of his female friends and 
correspondents ; and the manner in which he spent his time in 
Paris during his visit in 1840 was reassuring enough against 
the dark designs imputed to him. 


‘Then, and then only for the first time,’ says M. de la Rive, ‘ he 
could indulge in its plenitude that faculty of living which was stirring 
in him, developed in all directions by five years of rude and incessant 
toil. I have not to relate his excited career during the six months of 
his stay at Paris. The elasticity of his nature was never put toa 
rougher test than when, passing from politics to affairs, from affairs 
to social science, from social science to industry, the man at the same 
time of the club and the drawing-room, he led with a high hand the 
life of the world, and this grand style which Balzac calls lenvers. 
However, to be exact, I have a reserve to make: I am not aware that 
he took to racing. At all events he spoke of the turf like one who 
had never followed it. ‘“ We shall now see,” he wrote to me in 1847, 
“whether England deems the Turf the best school for forming 
statesmen.” ’ 


This was written when the late Lord Derby and Lord George 
Bentinck were conspicuous amongst the candidates for power. 


Lord 
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Lord Palmerston also was a patron of the Turf. The only kind 
of gambling of which Cavour can be accused was high whist. 
Yet he was fond of the game for its own sake :— 

‘ He was not one of those who are drawn to it by the love of gain. 
This family whist, at twenty sous the point, he played, with me for 
his partner, with as much attention as when he was seated opposite 
M. de Morny. Need I say what satisfaction I felt when, on a rainy 
morning, I saw the green table laid out, and when, quietly counting 
the party, I saw that, in spite of my inexperience, I was necessary.’ 


Mr. Dicey was told that Cavour had incurred gaming debts to 
the amount of 8000/., which the Marquis, his father, advanced, 
with a warning that no further aid would be forthcoming on the 
recurrence of such an emergency. But we find no confirmation 
of the story ; and prior to 1840 Cavour had realized a consider- 
able fortune independent of his father. Mr. Dicey adds that on 
one of his (Cavour’s) later visits to Paris, after he became 
Minister, he was asked to play with M. de Rothschild at 1000 
franc points, and rose from the table a winner of 150,000 francs. 
He often played at the Jockey Club where 25 louis points were 
not unusual and the late Baron James de Rothschild was a 
frequent attendant; but, if he won 150,000 francs at a sitting, 
it was probably by bets in addition to the points. M. de la 
Rive relates that one day when he was playing at whist with 
Cavour, on his complaining of a persistent run of ill-luck, 
Cavour replied, ‘The fact is you have not sufficient respect 
for the small cards.’ His own success through life was greatly 
owing to his having for the details of management and admi- 
nistration the respect which he recommended for the small 
cards at whist. 

At the same time he was a grand seigneur in money matters. 
He had a contempt for small economy, and would have acted 
like that Prince de Condé who, when his son exultingly pro- 
duced a purse containing the savings from his allowance, took 
it and flung the contents amongst the lackeys in the yard. He 
would give the postilion a louis as a pourboire—as Sheridan 
gave the waiter at Limmer’s a guinea by way, he said, of 
astonishing the rascal—and (adds his travelling companion) 
‘more than one beggar seated on the roadside as we passed 
has picked up in the dust a piece of money the metal of which 
was probably unknown to him.’ Cavour hardly ever contested 
the account of a tradesman. At Paris, the keeper of an hotel 
where he had passed forty-eight hours, without dining once in 
it, presented a bill of 1200 francs. ‘Only think,’ he said to a 
friend with a laugh, ‘my secretary absolutely refused to pay it. 
I had a great deal of trouble in bringing him to reason ; he did 
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Count Cavour. 109 
not comprehend that to be robbed without saying a word formed 
part of my policy.’ With all this, he never neglected the main 
chance; and the proof is, that when he became Minister his 
private fortune amounted to nearly two millions of francs. 

Amidst preoccupations of all sorts, there was a ruling senti- 
ment, a deep, heartfelt conviction that never left him. In his 
most desponding moments he looked forward to a time when 
Italy would once again raise her head amongst nations, and he 
felt assured that he should be the instrument of her elevation. 

‘I am very gratefal, madame, for the interest you are kind enough 
to take in my misfortunes; but I assure you I shall make my way 
notwithstanding. I own I am ambitious—enormously ambitious— 
and when I am minister, I hope I shall justify my ambition. In my 
dreams I see myself already minister of the kingdom of Italy.’ 


This was written to the Marchesa Barollo in 1833. In the 
course of the same year, in a letter to M. de la Rive pere, after 
describing his oscillations between conflicting opinions, he says 
that he has ended by becoming an honest juste-milieu, ardently 
desirous of social progress, and working at it with all his 
strength, but resolved not to purchase it at the price of a general 
upset, political and social. 

‘My position as juste-milieu, however, will not prevent me from 
desiring the soonest possible emancipation of Italy from the barba- 
rians that oppress her, nor from foreseeing that a crisis, more or less 
violent, is inevitable; but I desire this crisis with all the precautions 
conformable to the state of things, and I am, moreover, thoroughly 
persuaded that the premature attempts of the men of the movement 
do but retard this crisis, and make it more hazardous.’ 


By men of the movement he meant Mazzini and others, who 
aimed at the immediate establishment of a republic by violent 
means; his more limited hope and aim being to create an 
united and. independent Italy by enlightened public opinion, 
by appeals to reason, by the diffusion of knowledge, by the 
fusing, combining, electric power of thought. ‘The press is the 
mistress of intelligence, and intelligence is the mistress of the 
world.’ This, the maxim of Benjamin Constant, became the 
maxim of Cavour; but it was not till after his return from 
England, in 1843, that he came before the public as an author 
or journalist. Eight years before, in 1835, he had been soli- 
cited to write for the ‘ Bibliotheque Universelle’ of Geneva, of 
which M. de la Rive pére was editor, and he had made some 
progress in two projected articles when he found himself antici- 
pated in the subjects, and gave up the notion of becoming a 
contributor. In the course of the correspondence he wrote :— 


‘You 
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‘You must expect no article from me demanding any expenditure 
of imagination. I was never able to compose the simplest tale to 
amuse my nephew, although I have often tried. I must confine 
myself therefore to matters of pure reason, and, as to these, I must 
tell you that there are an infinity which I could not treat, considering 
that my literary education has been singularly neglected in certain 

ts. Of all the moral sciences there is but one that I have 
thoroughly studied—political economy.’ 


His perfect mastery of this science, as he ventured to call it, 
was shown in his first article, a review of a work by M. de 
Chateauvieu, in which he develops the doctrine of free trade 
with peculiar application to the English corn laws, the speedy 
abolition of which he foretells. 

‘The time is now at hand when England will offer for the first 
time the example of a powerful nation in which the laws which 
regulate foreign commerce will be in perfect accord with the prin- 
ciples of science.’ 


When this was published, and for some time after, the Pro- 
tectionists were the confiding devoted followers of Sir Robert 
Peel ; they showed no alarm at his tentative advances in 1842 ; 
they had not the remotest suspicion in what direction he was 
leading them, nor perhaps did he himself contemplate the end 
from the beginning ; and the great measure of 1846 came upon 
them with the suddenness of a thunderclap. Writing in 1847, 
Cavour admits that, morally speaking, it would have been 
better that this ‘economic revolution’ had been effected by the 
party which had been preaching it for twenty years. 

‘ But if, as I believe, no one under the actual circumstances could 
have effected it but Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington, 
was it not their duty to sacrifice their consistency, their power as 
party chiefs, to the safety of the country? Yes, my friend, the 
—_ of Peel has been the salvation of England. What would have 

appened if the too famous sliding-scale had been left standing? It 
is probable that England would have been caught entirely unpro- 
vided after the actual harvest. And then what would have happened ? 
on owes statues to Peel: some day or another he will have 
them.’ 


The same soundness of judgment and perspicacity, the same 
insight into the future as a logical sequence of the past, are 
apparent in a nearly contemporaneous article on Ireland, of 
which he writes :— 


‘ My opinions on Ireland are the opposite of what are current on 
the Continent. I believe they will displease everybody, except a few 
reasonable people. I wish for the maintenance of the Union at any 
price. First in the interest of Ireland, next in the interest of 
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Count Cavour. 111 
England, finally in the interest of civilization, material and intel- 
lectual.’ 


There is a passage in the article on Ireland which should be 
read in connection with his defence of Sir Robert Peel’s incon- 
sistency. After condemning the members of the Irish parlia- 
ment who were bribed to vote for the Union, he continues :— 


‘But must we equally condemn the Government who purchased 
these corrupt men? I should not hesitate to do so, if, by a fatal 
error, public opinion in past ages, and even in ours, had not in some 
sort sanctioned for governments the use of a morality other than that 
which is recognized by private persons; if it had not, in all times, 
treated with excessive indulgence the immoral acts which have brought 
about great political results. If we insist on stigmatizing the cha- 
racter of Pitt for having practised parliamentary corruption on a 
grand scale, we must treat with equal severity the greatest monarchs 
of former times, Louis XIV., Joseph IL., the Great Frederick, who, to 
arrive at their ends, have outraged the inflexible principles of morality 
and humanity far otherwise than the illustrious statesman who has 
operated the consolidation of the United Kingdom and Ireland.’ 


If he meant (which is not quite clear) to uphold the doctrine 
that, in statecraft, the end justifies the means, the examples 
are not happily chosen. The Grand Monarque and the Great 
Frederick were wont to make light of all the ordinary ties 
of truth, justice, and humanity from the worst of motives,— 
from views of personal aggrandizement,—from pride, vanity, 
or caprice,—regardless of the immediate sufferings of millions 
or the ulterior welfare of mankind. The same may be said 
of all, or almost all, whom the world are content to call 
great. The Cesars and Napoleons could not coexist with 
the strict enforcement of morality; but is the world the better 
for the Casars and Napoleons? The manner in which the 
Union was carried has done much to impair its efficacy, and 
the undoubted patriotism of Sir Robert Peel in the sacrifice 
of his consistency on two remarkable occasions has simply 
added to the baneful effects of his example. Succeeding 
ministers have improved upon it; the upshot being that prin- 
ciple is now habitually abandoned for expediency, and that poli- 
tical consistency has become a byword. No one, looking merely 
to what our public men have said or done, can now venture to 
predicate what they will say or do next. 

In the course of the four years after Cavour took to journalism, 
he wrote articles on a variety of subjects: model farms, Italian 
railways, communism, and free trade in all its bearings. They 
are all written with a distinct practical object, and the conclu- 
sions at which he arrives on questions which were little more 
than 
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than speculative when he took them up, have been almost 
invariably confirmed by experience. The combined boldness, 
breadth, and accuracy of his views are seen when, contem- 
plating a dubious future, he exclaims: ‘ The railroads will stretch 
without interruption from the Alps to Sicily, and will cause 
to disappear all the obstacles and distances which separate the 
inhabitants of Italy and hinder them from forming a great and 
single nation.’ This passage alone is a sufficient reply to the 
notion (adopted by M. Guizot) that the unity of Italy was an 
after-thought borrowed from Mazzini in 1859. From the time 
when Cavour became a convert to free trade, he steadily main- 
tained that the full, free, uncompromising adoption of its 
principles was the surest road to national wealth and prosperity, 
and that the resources needed to place Piedmont at the head of 
the political movement he meditated, could only be acquired by 
the expansion of its industry. 

Once. when he had spoken to this effect in the Political 
Economy Society at Paris, Léon Faucher went up to him and 
said: ‘These are very fine sentiments, which we proclaim 
when we knock at the door of power, and which, when the 
door is thrown open and the threshold passed, we fling out of 
the window. ‘Speak for yourself, sharply retorted Cavour; 
‘as for me, I give you my word of honour, that, if ever 1 come 
to be Minister, I will resign or effect the triumph of my prin- 
ciples.’ He kept his word, and (what is more) he realized his 
highest aspirations by keeping it. What enabled him to bear 
up against the accumulated difficulties of his position at the 
turning-point was his finance. 

The articles in which he developed his free-trade views 
appeared in successive numbers of the ‘ Anthologie,’ and the 
first provoked such violent hostility against the writer, that, 
as Predari (the editor) relates, Cavour was on the point of 
withdrawing the second lest his personal unpopularity should 
be reflected on the doctrines he wished to propagate. Making 
all due allowance for the inconsistency of party virulence, 
it is difficult to reconcile his known character, from the 
time he began to fix public attention, with an incident (related 
by Mr. Dicey) of Mr. Cobden’s visit to Turin in 1847. On this 
occasion one of the democratic papers of ‘Turin remarked that the 
liberal party had been much shocked by the intimacy of the great 
apostle of free trade with so well-known a reactionary and mono- 
polist as the young Count Cavour. The writer then proceeds to 
state that, when Cobden was seen walking arm in arm with 
Cavour, an enlightened patriot called out, ‘ Voila la liberté du com- 
merce gardée par le monopole!’ and adds, by way of comment, 
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that there was a story afloat (whether true or false the writer will 
not venture to state), that, during the late dearth, Cavour had 
bought up a large quantity of corn, and kept it in store in order 
to raise the market price of grain. It will be remembered that 
a distinct charge was brought by Lord Henry Bentinck against 
Sir Robert Peel of repealing the Corn Laws with the view of 
augmenting his own fortune, alleged to be in money or trading 
capital, to which the ready reply was that the greater part was 
invested in land. 

‘I have taken great pains (writes Cavour to his Swiss friend, 
Nov. 12, 1847) to organize a moderate liberal party, capable 
at need of restraining the ultras, by the way not numerous in 
Piedmont. We are going to bring out a journal directed by 
Balbo, Santa Rosas, and some others of our friends, This was 
the ‘ Risorgimento,’ the first number of which appeared on the 
17th of December, 1847. Cavour speedily assumed the editor- 
ship or gg direction, and wrote most of the leading 
articles. Mr. Dicey remarks that he had no particular talent 
for newspaper writing: that his articles have no brilliancy of 
style, and that the qualities in which they excel, their closeness 
of reasoning and moderation, are not qualities which tell much 
in the columns of a newspaper. But he was writing for a 
particular public, with a particular purpose. He was not striving 
for brilliancy or effect. His aim was to diffuse political know- 
ledge amongst a people who had been systematically excluded 
from it; to familiarize them with notions of government and. 
principles of liberty, before calling upon them to rise and vindi- 
cate their inalienable rights. ‘Tocqueville has laid down: ‘ pour 
quun peuple soit libre, il faut le vouloir’ (a people, to be free, 
must will it). Cavour believed, and acted on the belief, that the 
will is not enough: that a people must qualify themselves for 
freedom, or they will simply change one form of tyranny for 
another—a commune, a red republic, or a military dictatorship, 
for a despotism by right divine. 

‘Beyond a doubt,’ remarks M. de la Rive, ‘the tone of his articles 
may not be to our taste, and we may prefer the swashing blow of 
the “ Times” or the glancing arrow-like stroke of the “ Débats.” But 
Cavour had to engage very different readers from those who seek 
an intellectual enjoyment in the “ Débats,” or a gratification of their 
passions in the “' Times”: or (more correctly speaking), he had not to 
amuse but to instruct, to enlighten a public hitherto kept in ignor- 
ance, desirous of knowing, anxious to comprehend, sincere, serious. 
This ungrateful task he filled with the capacity and the conscience 
of a man who seemed specially prepared for it by the solidity and the 
diversity of his recaeart o hat, reread in our day, his articles, with 
& few exceptions, are not attractive, I agree; but they have contributed 
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not a little to the development of the political spirit in Piedmont, and 
they struck the correct note at the time. In truth, the development of 
the political spirit, first in Piedmont, then in Italy, constitutes half of 
Cavour’s work and explains the rest.’ 


This spirit, which had received a strong impulse from the 
accession of a liberal Pope, Pio Nono, in 1846, required rather to 
be controlled and guided than to be kindled or inflamed. ‘ Before 
forming Italy,’ exclaimed Massimo d’Azeglio, ‘ we must form the 
Italians.’ The party of movement was divided between the 
followers of Mazzini, who fondly reverted to the time when 
Rienzi, waving his sword successively towards the four quarters 
of the world, proclaimed the Roman republic from the Capitol, 
and the more moderate patriots who hoped to secure the independ- 
ence of Italy through a confederation of princes, with the Pope 
for its head. Whether the temporal head of such a confedera- 
tion could remain the spiritual head of Christendom was a 
secondary consideration, if it occurred to them. The essential 
= was to shake off the degrading yoke of the foreigner. 

hen, and long after, the check to impatience constantly in 
Cavour’s mouth was, ‘ Let us do one thing at a time; let us first 
get rid of the Austrians, and we shall see—nous verrons.’ 

Princes who had no taste for liberal institutions were ready 
enough to co-operate in schemes which might end in their own 
aggrandizement, and Charles Albert had caused medals to be 
struck with his image and a motto taken from the shield of a 
remote ancestor, ‘J’attends mon astre.’ Emboldened by this and 
similar indications, Massimo d’Azeglio, who had been actively 
engaged in organizing a party of progress, requested an audi- 
ence, and related all he had been doing: ‘ And now’ (he con 
cluded) ‘your Majesty will tell me whether you approve or 
disapprove of what I have done.’ He paused for a reply, and, 
according to his preconceived idea of Charles Albert’s duplicity, 
expected an evasive one, instead of which, the King, without a 
moment’s hesitation, fixed his eyes frankly on those of Azeglio, 
and said in a calm resolute tone, ‘Let those gentlemen know 
that for the present they must remain quiet ; but when the time 
comes, let them be certain that my life, the lives of my sons, 


my arms, my treasures, all shall be freely spent in the Italian 


cause.’ 

The royal antecedents were not reassuring, and some steps in 
the liberal direction, such as the practical relaxation of the laws 
against the press, failed to restore confidence. Towards the end 
of 1847, there was a popular outburst bordering on insurrection 
in Genoa, which led to a petition to the King for the expulsion 
of the Jesuits and the formation of a national guard. The 
deputies 
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Count Cavour. 115 
deputies. charged with it were instructed to confer with the 
liberals of Turin, and a meeting was held for this purpose, at 
which all shades of liberal opinion were represented. A resolu- 
tion to support simply and unequivocally the petition of the 
Genoese was on the point of passing unopposed, when Cavour, 
hitherto known only and imperfectly as a journalist, rose and 
vehemently urged the necessity of going further. 

‘What is the good of reforms which lead to no conclusion and 
terminate nothing? Let us demand a constitution. Since the 
government can be no longer maintained on the bases that have 
hitherto supported it, let it replace them by others conformable ti 
the spirit of the time, to the progress of civilization: let it replace 
them before it is too late, before social authority falls into dissolution 
amid the clamours of the people.’ 


He was supported by the aristocratic and monarchical section : 
the more advanced liberals, taken by surprise, remained quiescent ; 
and the address as suggested by him was drawn up and pre- 
sented for adoption at an adjourned meeting, when Valerio, the 
self-dubbed Caius Gracchus of Piedmont,-moved its rejection on 
the ground that the demand of a constitution went beyond the 
purposes for which the assembly was convoked, would throw the 
specific grievances of the Genoese into the shade, and mire fot 
the King to concession. The real grounds were thus stated by 
Valerio in private : 


‘What sort of a constitution will be this which we are to demand ? 
Some constitution & l'anglaise with an electoral census, perhaps with 
achamber of peers and a complete apparatus of aristocracy. But we 
know Milord Camillo, the greatest reactionary in the kingdom, the 
greatest enemy of the revolution, an Anglomane pur sang. Besides, 
however liberal it might be, a constitution at this time of day would 
be not only useless but injurious to us: it would limit our rights, it 
would check our progress, it would displace the centre of action, 
it would stifle the aspirations of the people and hamper the march 
of the revolution.’ 


These reasons were held sufficient by the democrats, with the’ 
exception of one of the most eminent, Brofferio, who said it was 
his rule always to vote for the proposition which went furthest ; 
and feeling that the address would lose its force unless carried 
unanimously, Cavour, after a spirited reply, withdrew it, and 
the meeting separated in confusion without coming to a 
cision. 

The proceedings were much discussed and variously reported, 
and Cavour in particular was accused of having held language 
of a seditious tendency. He accordingly drew up an account in 
concert with the persons principally engaged ; and, the publica- 
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tion in Turin being opposed by the censorship, he caused it to be 
published in the Roman and Tuscan papers. At the same time 
a copy was sent to the King, with an appropriate and very re- 
spectful letter signed by Cavour and his friends. This letter 
and the accompanying document arrived at their august desti- 
nation by post, the only medium to which the signataries, not 
having themselves access to the palace, could have recourse, 
without compromising some one. The King received the 
papers, read them, and (it was said) expressed himself fully 
satisfied. 

In little more than a month the line taken by Cavour on this 
occasion was fully justified by events. After a hard struggle 
with his conscience, fettered (it was said) by a solemn oath not 
to alter the fundamental laws of his kingdom, Charles Albert 
summoned his ministers with other persons of distinction toa 
conference, promising to abide by their decision; and the next 
day (Feb. 8, 1848) his intention to grant a constitution was 
notified in the Gazette. The Statuto, which became the charter 
of Italy, was promulgated within a fortnight, and a commission 
was nominated to prepare an electoral law. Cavour was a 
member of this commission, and it is inferred from the sub 
stantial agreement of the main provisions of the law with the 
contemporaneous articles in the ‘ Risorgimento’ that he was the 
framer of most of them. 

Moderate men are seldom popular in excited times, and 
Cavour failed in his first candidature at Turin; but he was 
chosen to fill a vacancy created by a double election. Foreign 
relations were now all important: domestic matters were by 
common consent laid aside: Italy, already flung into commotion 
by the Austrian occupation of Ferrara, was convulsed throughout 
its whole length and breadth by the French revolution of February. 
War to the knife against the Austrians was the cry which burst 
forth simultaneously in north and south, and was echoed by the 
popular voice, from Milan and Venice to Florence and Naples. 
Sardinia had no option but to hurry into the field ; and Cavour, 
although with an uneasy consciousness that the crisis had been 
unduly precipitated, felt and said that the time for hesitation 
and procrastination had gone by. On the 23rd of March he 
made an impassioned appeal to arms in the ‘ Risorgimento :’— 


‘We, men of cool minds, accustomed to listen rather to the dictates 
of reason than to the impulses of the heart, after we have weighed 
carefully every word we have to utter, are bound in duty to declare 
the truth. There is but one path open for the nation, the country, 
and the King—war! War at once and without delay! .. . 
‘Lombardy is in flames, Milan, Milan is besieged—at all costs be 
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must go to succour her. If we had only five thousand men upon the 
frontiers, they should march at once to Milan. 

‘Woe to us, if, for the sake of increasing our preparations, we came 
too late.—If, when we were ready to cross the Ticino, we heard that 
the Queen of Lombardy had fallen. 

‘We say again, in our position there is but one policy—not the 
policy of the Louis Philippes and Guizots, but the policy of the 
Fredericks the Great, the Napoleons, and the Charles anuels— 
the great policy—the policy of bold counsels.’ 


On the morning of the day when this stirring appeal appeared, 
the Austrians retired from Milan, and a rapid series of successes 
bade fair for the speedy triumph of the Italian tricolor which 
Charles Albert had adopted instead of the royal flag of Piedmont. 
On the evening after the victory of Goito, when the news of the 
capitulation of Peschiera reached the camp, the officers crowded 
round Charles Albert and hailed him King of Italy. But at the 
first reverse, or rather at the first pause, the half-hearted cham- 
pions of liberty and independence fell off. Abandoned or be- 
trayed by the Pope, the King of Naples, and the Grand Dukes, 
the Sardinian army was left unsupported to encounter Radetsky, 
who had fallen back upon the Quadrilateral to concentrate his 
forces, like a lion gathering himself together for a spring. 
‘Austria is in your camp, * was the call or cry that reached 
him from Vienna, and he was not slow in triumphantly respond- 
ing to it by the victory of Custozza, which might have been 
followed up by the occupation of Turin, had it not been deemed 
politic to close the campaign by an armistice. In the alarming 
interval between the defeat and the armistice, Cavour volunteered 
to serve in the ranks; and so soon as the immediate danger was 
averted he set himself by voice and pen to prevent the aggrava- 
tion or recurrence of the catastrophe. 

To superficial observers and heated minds the cessation of 
hostilities was a cowardly abandonment of the cause. Austria 
was still limited to the camp. The yoke was not yet re- 
imposed on the Venetians or Milanese, and the revolutionary 
spirit was still ripe and uppermost in Florence, Rome, and 
Palermo, The Sardinian army, although beaten, was not 
disheartened, and Charles Albert, with his gallant sons, was 
eager for a renewal of the conflict, in the hope of retrieving 
the disaster of Custozza. Hopes were also entertained of aid 
from England or France. These Cavour felt to be delusive ; 





* Gliickauf, mein Feldherr, fiihre den Streich, 
Nicht bloss um des Ruhmes Schimmer ; 
In deinem Lager ist Oesterreich, 
Wir andern sind einzelne Triimmer.—Grillparzer. 
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and he saw nothing but ruin in the renewal of hostilities, until 
Sardinia had recruited her army, augmented her resources, and 
made sure of an ally stronger and more trustworthy than could 
be discovered within the confines of the Italian peninsula. His 
main object, therefore, during the remainder of the unfortunate 
year of 1848 and the first months of 1849, was to stem the 
war current, and to keep a vigilant guard on the Constitution or 
Statuto, which each of the extreme parties, the reactionary 
and the revolutionary, was equally anxious to sweep away. 
He had a hard task; and a man of less moral courage would 
have broken down under the weight of clamour and calumny 
which he provoked and confronted. 

In framing the electoral law he had provided for the ad- 
mission of the public to the tribunes, ‘because there is no 
popular education so valuable to a free people as that of listen- 
ing to the debates of its assembly.’ We should say ‘as that 
of reading them’; for only an insignificant number could ever 
form part of the audience; and unless the strictest order is 
enforced, as in the strangers’ galleries in the British parlia- 
ment, the most unseemly interruptions, fatal to legislatorial 
dignity and authority, may occur. The most striking examples 
have been supplied by France, but it will be sufficient to refer 
to the treatment experienced by Cavour from the public whom 
he proposed to educate in this fashion. He rose to oppose 
a tax unduly pressing upon property :-— 

‘This law,’ he said, ‘is contrary to the principles of the Statuto 
(cries in the galleries). . . . These noises will have no effect upon 
me, and what I believe to be the truth I will say in spite of hisses 
and tumult (redoubled cries in the galleries). . . . Those ,who inter- 


rupt me do not insult me personally, but the chamber, and the insult 
they level at me is shared with all my colleagues.’ 


On another occasion, when the Government was resisting an 
immediate declaration of war against Austria, the opposition 
speakers were vociferously applauded, whilst the ministerialists 
were all but hooted down from the galleries. He rose and 
reproached the president with not daring to cause the dignity 
of the chamber to be respected, and, on a renewal of the tumult 
at this appeal, he added that there was no liberty of speech 
when only one-sided applauses were allowed. Then the hisses 
and cries became more violent than ever. Ina debate provoked 
by Brofferio, who had violently attacked the national guard of 
Turin, Cavour, interrupted as usual, declared that he would not 
proceed until the president, faithful to his duty, caused the gal- 
leries to be cleared. The day after, November 16, 1848, he 
published an article in his newspaper entitled ‘ Revolutionary 
Means, 
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Means, especially levelled at those who were calling for extreme 
measures, as if violent spasmodic action could supply the want 
of strength. 


‘ What is it, said he, ‘which has always wrecked the finest and 
justest of revolutions ?—The mania for revolutionary means ; the men 
who have attempted to emancipate themselves from ordinary laws; .. . . 
the French Constituent Assembly creating the assignats in contempt 
of nature and economic laws ;—revolutionary means, productive of 
discredit and of ruin! The Convention attempting to smother in 
blood the resistance to its ambitious projects ;—revolutionary means, 
producing the Directory, the Consulate, and the Empire ; Napoleon 
bending all to his caprice, imagining that one can with a like 
facility conquer at the Bridge of Lodi and wipe out a law of nature ; 
—revolutionary means, leading to Waterloo and St. Helena! The 
sectarians of June striving to impose the Democratic and social 
republic by fire and sword ; revolutionary means, producing the siege 
of Paris and reaction everywhere. “ Wait but a little longer,” he 
added, “and you will see the last consequence of your revolutionary 
means—Louis Napoleon on the Throne!”’ 


He loyally supported one short-lived ministry after another, 
making it only a condition that they should maintain peace 
and the Constitution. ‘Cavour,’ said Gioberti, ‘laboured with 
incredible ardour to confer a reputation of ability on men of 
notorious incapacity.’ When his own (the Gioberti) ministry 
gave way before the war cry, he hurried the evening after his 
resignation to the office of the ‘ Risorgimento’ and told Cavour 
whom he found there, ‘I knew full well that I could reckon 
upon you.’ Rattazzi, the next premier, who had been active 
in stimulating the popular ardour, was unable to draw back 
when the responsibility of yielding to it was thrown upon him. 
The war recommenced on the 13th of March, and ended with 
the battle of Novara on the 23rd, when Providence declared in 
favour of the gros bataillons. When all was lost, the King, who 
had exposed his life with the courage of despair, called his 
generals round him and said :-— 

‘I have sacrificed myself for the cause of Italy. I have risked my 
own life, the lives of my children, and my throne, and I have failed. 
Since I have not succeeded in finding death, I must accomplish one 
last sacrifice for my country. I resign the crown, and abdicate in 
favour of my son.’ 


That son was Victor Emmanuel, the Re Galantuomo, who by 
almost the first words he uttered as a sovereign proved himself 
worthy of the name. Pointing his sword towards the Austrian 
camp, he exclaimed: Per Dio, [Italia sara. The vow, so 
nobly kept, sounded like a yainglorious boast when he spoke 
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it. His little kingdom was brought to the verge of ruin and 
bankruptcy by the conditions of peace, including an indemnity 
of eighty millions of francs and the occupation of a part of 
Alessandria and other Piedmontese territory till it was paid. 
Yet so far was the spirit of the people from being broken, that 
it required two dissolutions to procure a parliamentary sanction 
of the terms. There are two sayings attributed to Cavour about 
this time which we shall find it difficult to reconcile, unless we 
allow for the manner in which moods of mind alternate. The 
one was, that the terrible sacrifices entailed by the war were not 
too dear a price for the Italian tricolor in exchange for the 
flag of Savoy. The other referred to the days following close 
on Novara: ‘ We existed, and every day’s existence was a gain.’ 
Was he thinking of the mot attributed to Sieyés, who, on being 
asked what he did during the Reign of Terror, made answer, 
‘ J’ai vécu (I lived)’? 

Cavour was not in parliament during the greater part of 
1849. He was defeated at the general election of January by 
a candidate who was recommended by the democratic organ 
(cited by Mr. Dicey) in these words :— 

‘The name of Pansoya will be much more welcome to the electors 
than that of the political economist who defended the diplomatic 
mediation and the Revel loan. The bugbear of communism, which 
Count Cavour flutters constantly before our eyes, causes him to be 
thought a wonderful economist ; but, in truth, his politico-economical 
science cannot be very profound, as he identifies communism and 
democracy.’ 

The name of Pansoya has been redeemed from obscurity and 
oblivion by this candidature. The mecum certasse has procured 
him an unenviable immortality. Popular prejudice had begun 
to sober down before the conclusion of the year; a strong re- 
action in favour of moderate counsels had set in; and at the 
third election Cavour regained the seat which he held till his 
death. His reputation was now established, and he assumed 
what seemed his natural place as the leader of a party. But it 
was more as a statesman than as an orator or debater, more by 
matter than manner, that he influenced and impressed. His 
speaking, like his writing, was plain, argumentative, and to the 
purpose: he had no formed style, no graces or tricks of elocu- 
tion, if we except his mode of utilizing a cough to conceal a 
temporary hesitation or embarrassment. The French translator 
of his speeches goes the length of saying that ‘his elocution in 
Italian was difficult, broken, painful to listen to” We learn 
from the same authority that in the way of preparation he did 
no more than think over the subject and arrange his ideas, 
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trusting to the inspiration of the moment for the words. ‘I 
should not,’ he told this gentleman, ‘be so sure of myself if I 
wrote out my speeches. He was never taken unawares or 
put out. Indeed his most effective bursts and flashes (like 
Prince Bismarck’s) were struck out by collision. Indignation 
makes telling retorts and happy hits as well as verses; and 
when roused and struggling for words, he may be fancied 
vowing like Sheridan: ‘I havé it in me, and, by G—d, it 
shall come out.’ It was said of his speeches, by a happy play 
of words, that they were ‘ rotte sempre, interrotte mai.’ 

He was referring to English institutions in terms of high 
commendation when a laugh arose on the opposite benches. 
‘That laugh,’ he remarked parenthetically, ‘can only proceed 
from some one whose name has never reached England.’ 

He was armed at all points by his multifarious pursuits. 
Thus, in reply to an agricultural member complaining of 
taxation :— 

‘The honourable member who has just spoken on behalf of the 
Monferrat agriculturists must be himself a skilful cultivator, and 
doubtless he makes thirty-one hectolitres of wine per hectare. The 
means of communication between Nice (in Monferrat) and Ales- 
sandria give him a profit of at least 1f. 50c. per hectolitre, which 
represents 45f. per hectare. I beg him to inform us whether he 
pays 45f. per hectare in taxes.’ 


Once when Brofferio called him an ‘ Ultra-Moderate’ he 
replied :-— 

‘In truth I have found the words used by the honourable gentle- 
man rather too indulgent than severe, and I feel due gratitude for the 
exquisite courtesy which distinguishes him in calling me only an 
“ Ultra-Moderate,” and not having employed the word “ Retrograde,” 
or the more vulgar but more expressive “ Codino.”’ 


The party, of which Cavour was virtually the chief when he re- 
entered the chamber, was the right centre or liberal-conservative. 
The peace was not definitively concluded till January, 1850, and 
he rightly felt that internal changes must be postponed whilst 
the very existence of the country as an independent nation was 
at stake. But in the debate on the law for the abolition of 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions and the right of asylum, he announced 
that his support of even a patriot ministry, like Azeglio’s, 
must depend upon its progressive tendencies. The question 
asked by Madame Marcet was now repeated at Turin, ‘ Why is 
he not a member of the Government?’ The King, on the sug- 
gestion being hazarded, remarked: ‘ Wait a bit; we are not yet 
ripe for Cavour.’ Azeglio, the soul of honour, generosity and 
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122 Count Cavour. 
enlightened patriotism, would rather have retained him a little 
longer as a supporter, being somewhat in awe of him as a col- 
league. But his place was marked out, and the course of events 
was irregular and uncertain till he was called to it. Prince 
Bismarck, the year before his accession to power, talked about 
setting the carpenter to work on his coffin; and Cavour, a few 
months before he joined the Government, seized with a similar 
fit of despondency, wrote thus to M. de la Rive pére: ‘It is 
probable that my part will soon be played out. In such a time 
as ours, a politician is rapidly used-up: I am half used-up 
already: I shall be so wholly before long.’ 

‘There’s a divinity that shapes our ends,’ In the following 
August, M. Santa Rosas, a member of the Cabinet, was taken 
dangerously ill and wished to receive the sacrament, which was 
refused by the express command of the Archbishop of Turin, 
unless the dying man would solemnly retract and disavow the 
part he had taken in the law for the abolition of the eccle- 
siastical tribunals. He held out: a parley ensued: priests 
were seen hurrying backwards and forwards between the 
death-bed and the archiepiscopal palace: the struggle was 
still pending, watched with breathless interest by the crowd 
collected round the house, when a murmur suddenly arose, 
‘He is dead; he has not retracted; he has died unabsolved.’ 
Then the popular indignation found vent in curses loud and 
deep against the clergy. So strong and widespread was the 
feeling, that both chamber and ministers were obliged to yield 
to it; and, as the most effective protest against the Arch- 
bishop, the popular call was that Santa Rosas should be suc- 
ceeded by Cavour, the principal author of the anti-clerical law 
and the avowed enemy of priestly domination. When his 
nomination to the vacated office—minister of agriculture and 
commerce—was proposed in council to the King: ‘I have no 
objection,’ remarked his majesty, ‘but rest assured he will end 
by taking all your portefeuilles to himself.’ Eventually he did 
take most of them, and (what is more) he took them with the 
general approval and conviction that they were best in his 
hands, 

Very shortly after his first acceptance of office, the ministry 
of finance fell vacant by the retirement of a colleague, and was 
handed over to him as supplementary to the one he already held. 
The two combined gave him the entire control of the commercial 
and industrial policy, and he forthwith proceeded to act up to 
his pledge of carrying out his long avowed principles. By the 
removal of restrictions, by public works, by increased means of 
communication, and by commercial treaties, he added largely 
to 
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to the resources of the country, but he added also to its lia- 
bilities, and to appreciate his system we must consider it in 
connection with his political aims, and not merely as a system of 
finance. The key to it will be found in his defence of a sub- 
vention to a Transatlantic line of steamers :— 


‘It must not be forgotten that we have adopted a policy of action 
—a policy of progress. In order to re-establish the equilibrium of 
our finances, we have deliberately resolved not to restrict our expen- 
diture and by so doing renounce every idea of improvement and every 
great enterprise; not to endeavour by every. species of economy to 
bring our expenditure within our income; but rather to effect our 
end by promoting all works of public utility, by developing the 
elements of progress which our State possesses, and by stimulating, in 
every portion of our country, all the industrial and economical activity 
of which it is found capable,’ 


So long as he kept strictly within his own province, or pro- 
vinces, no difficulty occurred with his colleagues or his chief, 
but questions inevitably arose on which his spirit of enterprise 
and liberality of opinion disturbed and startled them. He was 
for constantly advancing, whilst a section of them, including 
Azeglio, were for remaining stationary or drawing back. In a 
debate on the press, Colonel Menabrea, a distinguished member 
of the Right, called attention to the threatened divergence :— 


‘The minister of finance wants to set sail in the direction of a new 
parliamentary coast, and land on another shore. He has a right to 
act as he pleases, but I shall not go with him.’ 


Cavour replied :— 


‘It is not true that the ministry has directed its helm towards 
other shores. It has made no movement of the sort, but wishes to 
go in the direction of the prow instead of in the direction of the 
stern.’ 


This was going farther than he was warranted in going as 
the organ of the ministry; and when, without consulting the 
rest, he supported the candidature of Rattazzi, the democratic 
leader, for the presidency of the chamber, Azeglio broke up his 


cabinet and formed a new one, leaving out Cavour :— 


‘It was, in my opinion (Cavour wrote to a friend), not only useful 
but indispensable that a Liberal party should be firmly constituted. . . . 
After having, at first, been convinced of such a necessity, D’Azeglio 
has not accepted all the consequences, and he provoked a crisis 
which could only result in my retirement, or his removal from 
power. External policy required that I should be the sacrifice. I 
think D’Azeglio would willingly have abdicated, but I did my utmost 
to dissuade him; he stayed, and we have not ceased to be friends, 
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124 Count Cavour. 
privately and politically. It will next be his turn to retire, and 
then we can constitute an openly Liberal Cabinet. In the meantime 


_— advantage of my new liberty for a journey to France and Eng- 
cae 


On his return to Turin, in September 1852, he stood in much 
the same relation to Azeglio’s Doveninias in which Pitt stood 
to Addington’s in 1803, or in which Mr. Gladstone would stand 
towards any Liberal Government that should be formed without 
him. Azeglio, whose finest qualities were marred by infirmity 
of purpose, to whom power was becoming more a fatigue than a 
gratification, resigned, and thus justified his resignation :— 

‘I had accepted the helm at a time when it was pointed out to me 
that, better than any other man, I could direct it for the country’s 
best advantage. . . . Now that the ship has refitted, let the winds fill 
her sails. 1 surrender my quarterdeck to another! He (Cavour), 
whom you know, is eine of a diabolical activity, fitted for the 
work both in mind and body ; and it gives him so much pleasure !’ 


It gave him pleasure, as it gives every living thing pleasure 
to do what it has the consciousness of doing well; from the 
orator with a rapt senate hanging on his accents, to the high- 
bred racer putting forth its speed. It was the proud boast of 
Chatham: ‘I know that I can save the country, and I know that 
no one else can.’ Cavour might have said: ‘I know that I can 
make the country what I wish her to be, and I know that no 
one else can.’ His programme was stated in few words :— 

‘ Piedmont must begin by raising herself, by re-establishing in 
Europe as well as in Italy a position and a credit equal to her ambi- 
tion. Hence there must be a policy unswerving in its aim, but 
flexible and various as to the means employed, embracing the ex- 
chequer, military reorganization, diplomacy, and religious affairs.’ 


There was no lack of able, incorrupt, high-minded men in 
Piedmont, yet no complaint was heard when, to carry out this 
programme, he eventually assumed the personal administration 
of six departments, besides the presidency of the council: agri- 
culture and commerce, finance, home affairs, foreign affairs, 
marine, and war. At one time or another he occupied every 
department except justice. There came a period when the 
Turinese were wont and content to say, ‘We have a Govern- 
ment, a Chamber, a Constitution: the name for all of it is 
Cavour.’ A tradesman in the Via del Po was serving a lady 
customer (the Countess Stackelberg), when he suddenly hurried 
out into the Colonnade, and apologized on his return by saying: 
‘Pray excuse me, but I caught sight of Count Cavour, and I 
wanted to see how matters are progressing. He looked cheerful 
an 
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and smiling, so things must be going on all right; I feel com- 
fortable now.’ 

The habit of looking up to him was not confined to Turin. 
M. Mazade states that the brilliant and accomplished Floren- 
tine, Salvagnoli, used to say: ‘After a conversation with that 
man, I breathe more freely: my mind dilates.’ 

In the height of his supremacy, when he was sure of carrying 
the King along with him, he never aimed, like Prince Bismarck, 
at a dictatorship. Instead of overriding parliaments, he ruled 
by and throughthem. When it was suggested that the irritating 
opposition he encountered might be got rid of by his becoming 
the minister of an absolute government, he replied :— 


‘You forget that under an absolute government I neither would 
nor could have been minister at all. ... An absolute minister com- 
mands; a constitutional minister must persuade: and I mean to 
persuade the majority that Iam in the right. Believe me, the most 
inferior chamber of representatives is preferable to the most brilliant 
imperial anteroom.’ 


Manzoni said of him that he was every inch a statesman, 
‘with all a statesman’s prudence and even imprudence. A 
striking example of what was set down as imprudence, and 
looked very like it at starting, was his engaging in the Crimean 
War at a time when Sardinia, already overburthened, was 
only just beginning to raise her head. It was to enable her 
to raise her head proudly and confront Austria in European 
congresses, that he resolved upon the enterprise. It broke 
upon him by degrees. In the spring of 1854 he was at 
his niece’s (the Countess Alfieri) with Count Lisio, when she 
asked, ‘Why should we not send ten thousand men to the 
Crimea?’ ‘It would be excellent policy,’ added Count Lisio. 
Cavour started ; a passing smile lighted up his countenance ; then 
he said with a sigh: ‘ Ah, if everybody had your courage, what 
you propose would be already done.’ Some months later, in 
November, when he was again with the same persons in the 
same salon, standing pensive and silent before the chimney, 
‘Well, uncle,’ asked the Countess, ‘are we to start for the 
Crimea?’ ‘Who knows!’ was the reply. ‘ England is press- 
ing me to conclude a treaty which would give our troops an 
opportunity of wiping out the defeat of Novara. Only, what 
would you have? All my Cabinet are hostile to this project. 
Rattazzi himself, and even my excellent friend La Marmora, 
talk of resigning. But the King is with me, and between us two 
we shall carry it.’ * 
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126 Count Cavour. 
His situation was strikingly analogous to that of Prince 
Bismarck in 1866, on the eve of the war with Austria, but he 
had the Chamber as well as the Cabinet to bring over to his 
views, and mere strength of volition was not enough, as in the 
case of the German Chancellor. The opposition was formidable, 
for the objections were patent and palpable, whilst the promised 
advantages were contingent and remote. ‘I am told,’ argued 
Farina, ‘that our reward will not be a material one, but that 
we shall gain glory, political consideration, the esteem of other 
powers, and moral preponderance. My answer is, that by no 
possibility can we gain any of these things from the war.’ 
Cavour replied that they would gain all of these things, and 
that, if they were left out of the European combination, Piedmont 
would fall back into insignificance, and Italy remain (what 
Metternich called her) a geographical expression. The treaty 
was ratified by a majority of ninety-five to sixty-four. How it 
was received by politicians far-sighted enough to see its ten- 
dencies may be collected from the mot assigned by M. Mazade 
to Count von Usedom: ‘C'est un coup de pistolet tiré & bout 
portant aux oreilles de 0 Autriche. 

The Sardinian army, 15,000 strong, under La Marmora, was 
despatched in April, but soon after their arrival they suffered 
severely from cholera, and month after month passed away 
without a gleam of glory. The spirit that animated them 
throughout is illustrated by the story of the young officer who told 
the soldiers, struggling with mud in the trenches, ‘ Never mind, 
it is with this mud that Italy is to be made.’ Cavour was 
anxious, and had his moments of despondency. In a conversa- 
tion one Sunday under the trees at Santena with Sir James 
Hudson, Rattazzi, and others, he gave vent to his pent-up 
thoughts: ‘I knew, when I advised the King and the country to 
venture upon this great enterprise, 1 was sure that we should 
meet with many heavy obstacles, and be sorely tried; but this 
battle with disease fills me with alarm ; it is an evil complication.’ 

It was aggravated by troubles nearer home. ‘Ah, General,’ 
was the King’s farewell speech to La Marmora, ‘happy you! 
You go to fight soldiers; I remain to fight monks and nuns.’ 
Whilst the result of the Crimean enterprise was in suspense, 
a fierce conflict was raging in the chamber and the press 
between the Government and the Church. What was called 
the Rattazzi law bad been brought forward for equalizing 
the incomes of the clergy and the suppression of a certain 
number of convents. The measure, moderate in itself, was 
vehemently opposed as an inroad on consecrated ground. In 
the height of the discussion, the Queen-mother died, adjuring 
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Victor Emmanuel not to pass the wicked, godless law. Her 
death was followed in rapid succession by that of the King’s wife, 
Queen Adelaide, and that of his brother, the Duke of Genoa. 
The clerical party saw their advantage, and used it without 
mercy or compunction :-— 

*“ They tell me,” said he, in a voice broken by sobs, “ that God has 
struck me with a judgment, and has torn from me my mother, my 
wife, and my brother, because I consented to those laws, and they 
threaten me with greater punishments. But do they not know,” he 
added, “that a sovereign who wishes to secure his own happiness in 


the other world ought to labour for the happiness of his people on 
this earth ?”’ 


An epidemic was then raging in Turin, and, mindful of what 
had befallen Santa Rosas, Cavour sent for Fra Giacomo, the 
parish priest who acted as the confidential distributor of his 
charities. Towards the conclusion of the interview, Rattazzi 
came in, to whom, after having courteously accompanied the 
priest to the door, Cavour quietly said: ‘We have arranged 
everything in case any misfortune should befal me.’ His frame 
of mind was not unlike that of Prince Bismarck murmuring 
(June 15, 1866) ‘The Almighty God is capricious.’ The 
battle of the Tchernaya (August 16, 1855) was the Sardinian 
Sadowa. The national vanity was gratified by the share of 
glory awarded to La Marmora and his gallant troops by their 
French fellow-combatants, who are not prone to be over-gene- 
rous in such matters; and no doubt was any longer raised in 
any quarter as to the sound policy and brilliant conception of 
an expedition, which would have been condemned as wild, 
desperate and harebrained had it failed. 

owards the end of 1855 and the beginning of 1856, the 
King paid visits to London and Paris, accompanied by Cavour, 
at whose request Massimo d’Azeglio made one of the suite. ‘ His 
presence,’ said Cavour, ‘is necessary to prove to Europe that we 
are not infected with the revolutionary mania.’ The name of 
the author of ‘ Ettore Fieramosca’ was widely known through his 
works as well as by his social and political distinction, and he 
attracted more attention than Cavour, in whom the man of the 
future was not yet discernible to British eyes. The French were 
more quick-sighted, and it was to him personally that Louis 
Napoleon addressed the pointed and pregnant query : ‘ What can 
be done for Italy? The reply was given at the congress, which 
Cavour reluctantly attended, expecting little or nothing from it 
and objecting: ‘ What is the good of my going, to be treated like 
a child? Although he had used his time well and won golden 
opinions from the plenipotentiaries, the peace was signed (March 
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30, 1856) and the formal business was well-nigh concluded 
without anything being done for Italy, when Count Walewski, 
on a hint from the Emperor, proposed an interchange of ideas 
on several subjects ‘requiring to be settled in the interests of 
European peace and order’; particularizing as most urgent the 
evils resulting from foreign intrusion and internal misgovern- 
ment in Italy. Count Buol, the Austrian plenipotentiary, 
denied the competency of congress to discuss these subjects, but 
Lord Clarendon warmly supported his French colleague by 
dwelling upon the misgovernment of Naples and the Papal 
States; and then Cavour rose to declare that Austria was the 
main cause of the state of things they all agreed in deprecating, 
the arch-enemy of Italian independence, the permanent danger 
to the only free nation in Italy, the nation he had the honour to 
represent. This fearless denunciation (April 6, 1856) was fol- 
lowed up by a protocol addressed to France and England, in 
which he plainly declared that the condition of Piedmont was 
becoming insupportable, and that, if nothing were done, she 
would be driven to the alternative of submitting, like Lombardy 
and Venice, to the Austrian yoke or of resorting to arms. 
Nothing came of this protocol at the time. There was no 
material change of situation, except that Sardinia and Austria 
were now openly opposed, as the good and evil genius of Italy. 
Another visit to England, undertaken at the suggestion of the 
French emperor to sound Lord Palmerston, only served to 
convince him that no effective co-operation—hardly what is 
called moral support—was to be expected from that quarter ; and 
when he had to report progress to the Piedmontese parliament 
and people, the sense of their rising importance, the assurance 
that they were called upon to play a noble part in history, 
were all he had to offer them in return for the sacrifices they 
had already made, and the still greater sacrifices that his policy 
threatened to impose upon them. The alternative he had laid 
before the congress was no imaginary one: the choice lay 
between humiliating submission and war; and an indefinite 
postponement of the crisis, resembling an armed truce, might 
rove to an overburthened State little less ruinous than defeat. 
ut to fling down the gauntlet to such an antagonist without an 
ally was to provoke a renewal of disaster, and he left no stone 
unturned to bring about an embroilment which should engage 
one of the greater States actively on his side. The adroitness 
he displayed in conciliating opinion and attracting sympathy 
drew a sigh of admiring regret from Metternich: ‘ Diplomacy 
is dying out; there is only one diplomatist left in Europe, and 
he, unfortunately, is against us: I mean Count Cavour.’ 
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His diplomacy in one respect resembled Prince Bismarck’s. 
Once when the Prussian envoy at Turin, Count Brassier de St. 
Simon, astonished at Cavour’s freedom of speech, was searching 
for some hidden meaning in his words, Cavour replied quickly : 
‘Do not deceive yourself. I say only what I think. As for 
the habit attributed to diplomatists of disguising their thoughts, 
it is one of which I never avail myself.’ He used often to say 
laughingly to his friends: ‘ Now I have found out the art of 
deceiving diplomatists; I speak the truth, and I am certain 
they will not believe me.’ He was the exact reverse of 
Metternich, of whom it was said: ‘Il ment toujours et ne 
trompe jamais.’ This is confirmed by M. de la Rive :— 


‘It was always one of the traits of Cavour to speak with a freedom 
which had nothing diplomatic about it. Far from being one of those 
who weigh words and measure syllables, Cavour never, I believe, gave 
a thought to the consequences of a phrase uttered in a moment of 
gaiety, discouragement, or confidence.’ 


Yet those about him were wont to infer from his manner 
whether matters were going well or ill, in accordance with or 
contrary to his wish. M. de la Rive relates that, calling on 
him one day at Turin when a congress was spoken of, he found 
his valet-de-chambre in the anteroom reading the newspapers. 
‘Well,’ I said, ‘we are to have peace.’ ‘Peace!’ he replied. 
‘Ah, as for that, no: the gazettes don’t know what they are 
writing about. M. the Comte is too well satisfied.’ He had 
Lord Melbourne’s habit of rubbing his hands together when he 
was pleased. 

Although he foretold the war soon after the Congress of 1856, 
he had no direct assurance of its feasibility till after the arrange- 
ment with the French emperor at Plombiéres in July, 1858. But 
even this, followed by the famous New Year’s allocution to Baron 
Hiibner, and the marriage of Prince Napoleon with the Princess 
Clotilde, left open a trying period of suspense.* Sardinia was 

thoroughly 





* We have been favoured with the following interesting Memorandum by Lord 
Odo Russell, now British ambassador at Berlin :— 

‘ When I was passing through Turin on my way to Rome, in December 1858, 
Cavour said to me that I might look forward to an interesting winter, as he was 
about to reopen the Italian question and free Italy from the Austrian yoke. 
On my observing that Austria had but to play a waiting game to exhaust the 
already heavily taxed military resources of Piedmont, and that a declaration of 
war by Piedmont would enlist the sympathies of Europe in favour of Austria 
rather than of Italy, he replied that he fully agreed with me; but that if on 
the contrary Austria declared war agaiust Piedmont, then public opinion would 
side with Italy and support the cause of the weak and opp against the 
strong. On my saying that Austria was scarcely pre of committing so 
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thoroughly committed when (on the 18th of April, 1859) a tele- 
gram arrived from Paris: ‘Accept the preliminary conditions of 
the congress, and reply by telegraph.’ These conditions included 
disarmament, the abandonment of all schemes of ambition and 
aggrandizement, the falling back on all points, immediate humilia- 
tion, prospective ruin. After mastering the first impulse, which 
partook of defiance and despair, he despatched the required 
acceptance, and gave up everything for lost. He was saved by 
the imprudence of his adversary, who suddenly became the 
aggressor, after the fullest warning that whoever struck the first 
blow would be declared by the common voice of Europe in the 
wrong. ‘Four days’ (M. de la Rive says forty-eight hours) 
‘after the despatch of his reply two officers in white uniform 
passed through the streets of Turin. It was the ultimatum of 
Austria which arrived. The war, for Cavour, was triumph and 
repose. It consecrated his policy and quieted his mind.’ The 
ultimatum was a peremptory summons to disarm, giving three 
days for the reply. At the expiration of the three days, to 
a minute, he delivered the reply to Baron Killersperg, and 
courteously took leave of him, with a hope that they should 
meet under more favourable auspices. Then, turning to some 
friends who were waiting for him, he exclaimed, rubbing his 
hands: ‘It is done: alea jacta est: we have made some history, 
and now to dinner.’ 

The vacillation of the French emperor was natural and 
intelligible. The war was unpopular in France: his confi- 
dential advisers were opposed to it, and his motives in under- 
taking it were purely personal, if we except a certain amount 
of sympathy for a cause to which he had sworn allegiance in 
his youth. The Prince Regent of Prussia, now the German 
Emperor, wrote thus to the Prince Consort in February 1859 :— 

‘The necessity for this decisive blow (war) I always expected 
would arise when he (Louis Napoleon) should see no other means of 
keeping himself on the throne. I cannot see that this is the case at the 
present moment. Something else must therefore be the motive power, 
and I believe it may shortly be expressed by the words La guerre ou 


le poignard. Unfortunately the Italian dagger seems to have become 
an idée fixe with Napoleon.’ 


Louis Napoleon was moreover possessed by the notion that he 





egregious a mistake, Cavour replied “But I shall force her to declare wat 
against us.” 
‘I confess I felt incredulous, but asked when he expected to accomplish 80 
great a wonder of diplomacy? “ About the first week in May,” was his reply. 
‘On leaving Cavour I took a note of our conversation. Great was the surprise 
of apy Opa Austria declared war against Piedmont a few days before the 
specified.’ 
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had in him the quality of a great general as well as a great states- 


man. ‘He was with difficulty dissuaded from assuming the com- - 


mand of the French army in the Crimea; and his self-estimate, 
as well as his estimate of Cavour, are shown by an anecdote 
related by Mr. Dicey. One day, when they were together at 
Plombieres, the emperor turned to the statesman and said: 
‘Do you know, there are but three men in all Europe: one is 
myself, the second is you, and the third is one whose name I 
will not mention.’ This nameless third has hitherto baffled 
speculation. Prince Bismarck’s star was then below the 
horizon ; and we cannot accept Mr. Theodore Martin’s loyal 
suggestion that the Prince Consort was the man. 

We must hurry over the best-known events. Cavour did not, 
like Prince Bismarck, accompany his king. ‘He had a bed 
placed in the ministry of war (which he had just added to his 
other duties), and during the nights he walked in his dressing- 
gown from one department to another, giving directions as to 
police regulations, diplomatic correspondence, and preparations 
for war, inflaming every one by his example of laboriousness 
and patriotism.’ * . 

His exultation at the news of victory after victory was sud- 
denly converted into the bitterest disappointment when the 
rumour of the armistice of Villafranca reached Turin. He 
instantly started for the camp and had an interview with the 
French emperor, but it was too late. His passions then, for 
the first and only time when dealing with public affairs, got 
the better of him. ‘ Victor Emmanuel, calm and resigned, was 
listening to a French officer reading the preliminaries of the 
treaty in the presence of La Marmora and three other witnesses, 
when the count entered. White with anger, which he made no 
effort to suppress, he stormed against the emperor, and up- 
braided the King with his complaisance. He said he ought 
to refuse to accept Lombardy, and withdraw the Piedmontese 
army into his own proper territory.’f 

La Marmora interposed in vain. Cavour was uncontrollable ; 
they parted in anger; the King deeply and justly offended, and 
the minister broken-hearted and crushed down. One who saw 
him on his return to Turin reported that in the space of three 
days he had grown older by many years. He denied, however, 
that his resignation was hasty or ill-considered. 


‘This resolution,’ he wrote, ‘has not been dictated either by anger 
or by discouragement. I have full faith in the triumph of the cause 
for which I have striven; and I am still ready to devote to it what 
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132 Count Cavour. 
little of life and power may yet be granted to me. But I am 
profoundly convinced that, at this moment, my participation in public 
affairs would be hurtful to my country.’ 


Longing for rest, and thinking it best to be out of the way 
of the new ministry (that of Rattazzi and La Marmora), he 
started for Switzerland on a visit to the de la Rives. He arrived 
feverish and agitated, boiling over with anger at the frustration of 
his hopes; but he gradually calmed down, made fair allowances 
for the past, and ceased to regard the future with despair. The 
emperor, he said, had found out that he was not a heaven- 
born general like his uncle, was sickened at the sight of 
carnage, was alarmed by the attitude of Prussia and by threatened 
combinations across the Rhine. The King had yielded to 
imperative destiny, and was sound at heart as ever— 


‘It is not backwards we must look, but forwards. We have followed 
one track: it is cut off: well, we will follow another. We shall be 
twenty years in doing what might have been accomplished in a few 
months. How can we help it? Besides, England has hitherto done 
nothing for Italy. It is her turn now. I will look to Naples. I 
shall be accused of being a revolutionary; but, above all, we must 
keep moving, and we will keep moving.’ 


He saw on reflection that, if Louis Napoleon had fulfilled his 
promise of making Italy free from the Alps to the Adriatic, she 
might have settled down quietly into a confederation. This 
was out of the question with the overshadowing power of 
Austria encamped in the Quadrilateral. ‘Now we shall see 
what the Italians can do for themselves,’ were the parting words 
of the French emperor as he left the Mincio. To do anything, 
they must obviously act in concert, and they had done too much 
to recede. This, or something like it, must have been in 
Cavour’s mind when he said: ‘ The political unity of Italy, since 
Novara a possibility, has become since Villafranca a necessity.’ 
Passing in rapid review the means by which this the ever-present 
object of his aspirations must now be reached, he exclaimed: 
‘Well, they will compel me to pass the rest of my life in 
conspiring. 

The King and the ex-minister were too indispensable to one 
another to continue long apart, and there speedily arose a simul- 
taneous call from France, England, and free Italy, for Cavour. 
He returned to wer in January 1860, when Massimo 
d’Azeglio wrote: *‘ Now we shall go ahead; I have the fullest 
assurance that we shall: a firm hand directs the government. 
They did go ahead; within two months they had annexed 
the central provinces, to the exclusion of the Grand Dukes ; 
an 
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and on the 17th of March, 1861, Victor Emmanuel was declared 
King of Italy by a free Italian parliament, representing the 
entire country except Venice and Rome. On Cavour’s return 
to power, M. Guizot is reported to have said: ‘Two men divide 
the attention of Europe at the present moment, the emperor 
and M. de Cavour. The game has commenced, and I should 
bet on M. de Cavour.’ The bet was already as good as won: 
the emperor had not calculated on the moral effect of his 
victories when he halted at Villafranca: the emancipated 
Italians, whom he wished to replace under their former master, 
were like the Jin or Genie in the fairy tale who refused to 
go back into the jar: and he was rather glad than sorry when 
the strong persuasion of England gave him a fair excuse for 
assenting to the annexation, thereby completing his claim to 
the stipulated reward. The cession of Nice and Savoy has 
been discussed to tiresomeness. Cavour’s justification of it was 
contained in a sentence or two :— 


‘The true ground for it is that the treaty is an integral part of our 
policy, the logical and inevitable consequences of a past policy, and 
an absolute necessity for the carrying on-of this policy in the 


id * * * o 
‘When signing, we were aware what unpopularity awaited us; but 
we knew likewise that we laboured for Italy, for that Italy which is 
not the sound body a certain member has spoken of: Italy still has 
big wounds in her body. Look towards the Mincio, look on the other 
tide of Tuscany, and say whether Italy is out of danger.’ 


It was the price that could not be beaten down, the condition 
that could not be evaded, of French aid; and, without French 
aid, Italian independence was a dream, At the conclusion of 
an animated debate, the approval of the treaty was carried by a 
majority of 229 (more than four-fifths of the chamber). The 
cession was contingent on the result of a ‘ plébiscite.’ ‘Once,’ 
wrote Massimo d’Azeglio, ‘let the Savoyards have said: “ We 
will be annexed to France”; we shall be like a father who lets 
his daughter marry according to her desire, embraces her with a 
painful heart, wishes her full happiness, and says adieu to her.’ 

The evasive language of Cavour touching this transaction 
was caused by the uncertainty in which he remained, up to the 
moment of its completion, whether the engagement would be 
held binding. ‘So he (the emperor) holds firmly to Savoy 
and this unhappy city of Nice?’ were his words to the French 
minister when reminded of it at Milan. Two days before the 
signature of the definitive act, he said to the Marquis Emmanuel 
d’Azeglio, the accomplished minister to the British Court, who 
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was taking leave of him at Turin: ‘ Se potessimo almeno salvar 
Nizza (If we'could at least save Nice)!’ Statesmen must not 
be hastily accused of duplicity or dissimulation for veiling their 
policy whilst in a wavering or transition state. Shortly after 
the announcement in the ‘Times’ of the meditated repeal of 
the Corn Laws in 1846, an official denial appeared in the 
‘Standard,’ a government organ. It came direct from the Pritne 
Minister, Sir Robert Peel, and was indeed copied from a draft 
in his handwriting. He justified it on the ground that the 
Cabinet had not yet come to a definitive decision. 

It is difficult to decide how far Cavour was responsible for 
Garibaldi’s adventurous expedition, which ended in the annex 
ation of Naples to the new kingdom. They were at daggers 
drawn on account of the cession of Nice, Garibaldi’s birthplace, 
when he started.* A formal disapproval appeared in the 
official gazette, but Cavour could not forcibly intervene to stop 
volunteers on their way to the relief of a suffering people, without 
a complete change of system and of tone. Several of the Euro 
pean Cabinets (including Prussia) protested against what 
termed this fresh breach of international law; but it is diffi 
to enforce international law when kingdoms are breaking Up 
from internal causes; and it was not foreign intervention that 
enabled Garibaldi to enter Naples in a railway-carriage and 
assume the dictatorship. One of his first acts after his ti- 
umphant entry was to require the dismissal of Cayour. This 
he followed up by declaring that he would not annex Naples to 
Sardinia till he could do it from the Quirinal. The ‘evolu 
under his auspices, was to sweep the French out of Rome, and 
the Austrians out of Venice, and then cross the Alps to st 
Hungary arid Poland upon their legs. If let alone, he would 
have thrown everything into confusion. The situation was 
critical, but Cavour was equal to it. He had to take the 
guidance of the movement out of Garibaldi’s hands, and con- 
firm it in his own. This was effected by a measure which at 
first sight seemed likely to complicate the difficulties. The 
Sardinian army crossed the papal frontier, defeated Lamoricitre, 








* In a letter addressed to the King at starting, Garibaldi wrote : ‘I know that 
I embark on a perilous enterprise. If we achieve it, I shall be proud to add to 
your Majesty’s crown a new and perhaps more brilliant jewel, always on the con- 
dition that pe Majesty will stand opposed to cillors who would cede this 
province to the foreigner, as has been done with the city of my birth.’ 

M. Fazy, ex-president of Geneva, told the writer, as told him by Cayout, 
that more than two millions of francs were expended by the Italian Government 
in forwarding Garibaldi’s expeditions, a large part in bribing Neapolitan officials. 
When this was repeated to Sir James Hudson, he expressed his complete in- 
credulity ; and, considering the esteem in which he was held by Cavour and 
their confidential intimacy, his authority is all but decisive on such a point. 
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Count Cavour. 135 
captured Ancona, and then advanced into the Abruzzi, where 
Garibaldi, no longer the sole liberator of the South, met the 
King, and, in a voice trembling with emotion, hailed him 
‘King of Italy.’ 

The kingdom, now comprising twenty-two millions of sub- 
jects, was still incomplete without Venice and Rome. Venice 
was regarded by Cavour as unattainable without a general war ; 
and he declared that he would forego Rome rather than be guilty 
of the semblance of ingratitude to France, then encamped in the 
Eternal City as the protector of His Holiness. At the same 
time he proclaimed that the unity of Italy could not be con- 
stituted without Rome :— 


‘The choice of a capital is determined by high moral considerations, 
It is the sentiment of the people that decides. Rome unites all the 
conditions, historical, intellectual, moral, which form the capital of 
a great state. ... What we have to do is to persuade the Holy 
Father that the Church can be independent without the temporal 
power. But it seems to me that when we present ourselves to the 
sovereign pontiff and say to him: “ Holy Father, the temporal power 
is not for you a guarantee of independence: renounce it, and we will 
give you that liberty which you have demanded in vain during three 
centuries from all the great Catholic powers. . . . Well, that liberty 
which you have never been able to obtain from these powers, who 
boasted to be your allies, your devoted sons,—we come to offer it to 
you in all its plenitude: We are ready to proclaim in Italy this 
great principle: The Free Church in the Free State.” ’ 


He wished the Church to be independent, independent both 
of its followers and the State, as well as free. After deploring 
(at Léri in 1846) the condition in which the Revolution had 
left the French clergy, he added: ‘In Piedmont we have a 
Church with possessions, a proprietary Church, independent of 
the Government; and this is a great good for the State, no less 
than for religion.’ The difficulty in dealing with the Papal 
Church is that it is never satisfied with freedom and equality. 
It insists, and by the very law of its being is obliged to insist, 
on supremacy and on enforcing its will in secular matters (like 
marriage and education) as well as spiritual. 

The most painful episode in Cavour’s life was his quarrel with 
Garibaldi, who presented himself in the Chamber on the 18th of 
April, 1861, to justify the charges he had brought against Cavour 
of having dragged Italian honour in the dust. M. d’Ideville, who 
was present, says that he had scarcely pronounced a few words 
when his memory failed; his phrases became incoherent ; and 
it was not till he flung aside his notes that the scene, from bor- 
dering on the ridiculous, became tragical. ‘It was then that, 
addressing 
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addressing himself with threatening voice and gesture to the 
ministerial bench, he declared that it would be for ever impos- 
sible for him to clasp the hand of the man who had sold his 
country to the foreigner; or to ally himself with a government 
whose cold and mischievous hand was trying to foment a fratri- 
cidal war.’ At the words ‘ fratricidal war’ a burst of indigna- 
tion arose: Cavour restrained himself with difficulty, and it was 
left to Ricasoli to inflict the fitting rebuke. He affected to 
think that it was impossible Garibaldi could have acted and 





spoken as he notoriously had. ‘For who, great as he may be, 
would dare, in his pride, to assign himself in our country a 
place apart? Who would dare to claim for himself the 
monopoly of devotedness and patriotism, and elevate himself 
above the rest? Amongst us a single head should tower above 
all others; that of the King. Before him all bow down, and 
ought to bow down; any other attitude would be that of a 
rebel.’ 

M. Mazade, whose account differs materially .from M. 
d’Ideville’s, says that on the utterance of the words ‘ fratricidal 
war’ Cavour made a vehement appeal to the president of the 
chamber, exclaiming: ‘Such insults are not to be permitted. 
We demand a call to order’: that the sitting was suspended : 
and that when it was resumed he calmly said :-— 


‘I know there is one deed which has put a gulf between General 
Garibaldi and me. I thought to accomplish a painful duty—the 
most painful I have ever known—in urging upon the King and 
parliament the approval of the cession of Nice and Savoy to France. 
Through the pain it caused me, I can realize that which General 
Garibaldi must now feel on the subject, and if he is unable to forgive 
me for that deed, I cannot hold it to be a reproach to him.’ 


Garibaldi replied in a milder tone that, although his senti- 
ments were those of an adversary, he never doubted that Cavour 
was the friend of Italy, and they afterwards met by the King’s 
desire in a pe apartment of the palace. ‘My interview 
with Garibaldi,’ wrote Cavour, ‘was courteous, though not 
warm: we both kept within the limits of reserve. ... We 
parted, if not good friends, at least without any irritation.’ 

On leaving the Chamber on the 18th of April, Cavour, 
grasping Ricasoli’s hand with emotion, exclaimed : ‘If I should 
die to-morrow, my successor has been found.’ He told Count 
Oldofredi the day after: ‘If emotion could have killed a man, 
I should have died on my return from that sitting.’ 

He died in less than two months, June 6, 1861, after an 
illness of seven days, brought on by anxiety and the exhaustion 
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of overwork, ‘ My task,’ he wrote, ‘is more laborious and more 
trying at present than in the past. To constitute Italy, to fuse 
together the divers elements of which it is composed, to bring 
the south into harmony with the north, presents as many diffi- 
culties as a war with Austria and the struggle with Rome.’ His 
death was accelerated by frequent bleedings and his refusal or 
inability to take rest. He would see his colleagues, and his 
mind was unceasingly at work. A record of his last moments 
was carefully kept by his affectionate and beloved niece. His 
dying thought (like Pitt’s) was how he left his country. 

‘The Italy of the North, he murmured, ‘is made: there are no 
longer Lombards, nor Piedmontese, nor Tuscans, nor Romagnols: we 
are all Italians: but there are still Neapolitans. Oh, there is much 
corruption in their country! It is not their fault, poor people: they 
have been so ill governed. It is that scoundrel Ferdinand. No, no, 
so corrupt a government cannot be restored: Providence will not 
allow it. We must moralize them, educate the infancy and the youth, 
create orphan asylums, military colleges: but it is not by abusing the 
Neapolitans that you will improve them. .. . 

‘No state of siege; none of those methods of absolute government! 
Any one can govern with the state of siege: Iwill govern them with 
liberty, and I will show what ten years of liberty can make of these 
fine countries. . . . 

‘Garibaldi is a noble fellow. For my part, I wish him no harm. 
He wants to go to Rome and Venice, and so do I: none can be 
more eager than both of us. As to Istria and the Tyrol, it is another 
matter. It will be for another generation. We have done pretty 
well, we of the present, we have made Italy if all goes well (se 
T'Italia 8 la cosa va). Then this Germanic Confederation is an 
anomaly: it will break to pieces, and German unity will be founded, 
but the House of Hapsburg will not know how to modify itself. 
What will the Prussians do, they so slow to decide? They will 
take fifty years to do what we have done in three.’ 


He received the sacrament from Fra Giacomo, the priest 
whom he had engaged to perform the last offices in case of 
clerical interference, and his last words were: ‘Frate, frate, 
libera Chiesa in libero Stato (Brother, brother, free Church in 
free State).’ 

He was never married. When the King joked him on the 
subject, he replied that Italy was his sposa, and that he would 
never have another, He was much attached to his family, and 
his affectionate nature was sorely tried by the death of his eldest 
nephew at Goito. ‘Augustus, he writes, ‘died with a smile 
upon his lips, like a soldier and a Christian. It is certainly the 
noblest of deaths, the most enviable ; it is terrible for those who 
remain.’ M. d’Ideville reports General La Marmora as stating 

that 
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that Cavour was capricious and vindictive, prone to exalt men to 
the skies one day and heap irony and contempt on them the next. 
But this is contrary to the concurrent testimony of all who 
knew him best and saw most of him. ‘In politics,’ he said to 
M. de la Rive, ‘there is nothing so absurd as rancune’ He 
always felt and acted towards the bitterest of his opponents as 
if they might some day become his friends. This enabled him 
to mediate between parties and use them by turns for the 
advancement of the great cause, which he could not have done 
if he had nourished resentment against their leaders. But before 
summing up his character we will bring together a few scattered 
personal traits. 


Curran said to Grattan: ‘ You would be the greatest man. 


of your day, Grattan, if you would buy a few yards of red ta 
and tie up your bills and papers.’ Cavour managed to be the 
greatest man of his age without resorting to red tape. ‘Those, 
remarks M. de la Rive, ‘ who are disposed to confound material 
and external order with order in ideas would have been surprised 
at the confusion of Cavour’s cabinet ; so encumbered with. papers 
that one day, having placed my hat on a chair or table, I could 
not find it, and where I have seen Cavour himself looking 
vainly for a buried letter.’ Yet the amount of work he contrived 
to get through was wonderful, and there was no complaint of 
delay in any one of the departments in his charge. He allowed 
himself only three or four hours’ sleep, and latterly took nothing 
in the way of refreshment or nourishment (besides coffee) ‘before 
dinner, his only meal, at which he ate largely, like Talleyrand, 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord Palmerston, Prince Bismarck and others 
who, from their amount of brain-work, required solid food in pro- 
portion,—as the steam-engine of an express train requires fuel. 
Although he had not given as much attention to the Art of 
Dining as Prince Bismarck, he was by no means wanting in 
discrimination. On his return from England and France in 
1852, he was enumerating the dinners to which he had been 
invited during his tour; and on being asked which was the 
best, he specified, without hesitation, one given at Paris by 
Lord Howden, then accredited minister to Spain.* 

He never wore any of his many decorations if he could help 
it, and when the institution of a new order was proposed to him, 





* M. de la Rive says that he ‘deems it a duty not to keep back this apprecia- 
tion so flattering for British diplomacy.’ We deem it equally a duty to say that 
Lord Howden’s Paris dinners were given at the apartments of his Russian wife, 
the Princess Bagration; so that the compliment of right reverts to Russia. 
The princess’s apartments were a ground-floor in the Rue Faubourg St. Honoré, 
and ir in Paris Lord Howden occupied an entresol on the opposite side of the 
stree 
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to replace those in the annexed States, he refused, saying: 
‘Don’t you see that the spirit of society is running counter 
to this sort of thing? Why create new causes of inequality 
when an irresistible force is pushing all classes towards 
equality? I will wager that, fifty years hence, there will be 
no orders of knighthood in Europe.’ . How comes it, then, that 
the vanity of decorations is strongest in France, and is gaining 
ground, concurrently with the equalizing spirit, in England? 
Why, unless it is based in human nature? We would rather 
wager that) Macaulay’s New Zealander, when he arrives to 
sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s, will appear with a ribbon in his 
buttonhole. 

Comparing, & propos of an old tower, different epochs of 
civilization, Cavour said: ‘There is no denying that humanity, 
as a whole, has advanced, but as for this rogue (coquin) man, 
I do not believe that he has made any progress.’ It was in a 
desponding humour, just after Villafranca, that he said this. 
But he was unconsciously quoting Mephistopheles : 


‘Der Kleine Gott der Welt bleibt stets von gleichem Schlag, 
Und ist so wunderlich wie am erstén Tag.’ * 


Dislike of dilettantism drove him into the opposite extreme 
of pretending that he had no taste for the fine arts, that he had 
neither ears for music nor eyes for painting and sculpture. Yet 
he was surprised in the Bologna Gallery in an ecstasy before the 
Saint Cecilia of Raphael, and he pressed Verdi to accept the prof- 
fered seat in the Chambers, saying that the composer of the 
‘Trovatore’ might well sit in the national parliament. He was 
at home in the entire range of social and economic science, and 
was never found wanting in the practical knowledge required for 
any one of the departments he undertook. Like Prince Bismarck, 
he found relief in novel-reading. His private secretary relates 
that, having been commissioned to get him a novel to read 
during a railway journey, he chose the newest amongst the 
French and English publications of this class. ‘I was obliged 
to repair twice to the bookseller’s, for he had read all, knew all, 
and ros finally driven to beg him to go and choose for him- 
self.’ After the visit to Switzerland in the anxious winter of 
1858, M. de la Rive missed Buckle’s ‘ History of Civilization,’ 
and learnt on enquiry that it had been carried away by Cavour 
to read on his home journey. He apologized for keeping it so 
long by the wish to read it from beginning to end, ‘ not so easy 
a task when one has so many departments to look after. In 





* «The Little God of the world continues ever of the same stamp, and is as 
odd as on the first day.’—Goethe's ‘ Faust.’ : 
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spite of its want of order and clearness, and its length, this 
book deserves to be read, for it marks, in my opinion, an evolu- 
tion in the English mind which will inevitably entail very 
remarkable consequences. If 1 was not minister, | would try to 
write an article on this book.’ 

The modern writer he admired most was Chateaubriand; a 
strange preference, which may pair off with that of Napoleon 
for Ossian. During a visit to Pressinge (M. de la Rive’s) in 
1840, he got up every morning at five and set to work on Lord 
Stanhope’s History. ‘He had resolved to learn the English 
language, and, that he might learn English history at the same 
time, he consecrated without flagging all his mornings to spelling 
out a tiresome book written in an unknown tongue. * 

He had high animal spirits until depressed by anxiety and 
work, and there is a playfulness of expression in his letters 
which indicates a turn for humour; as when he writes, in De- 
cember 1859: * If you come to Paris this winter, you will find 
me at the Hotel Bristol. I have taken the apartments occupied 
by Count Buol in 1856, always with the intention of invading 
the Austrian territory.’ He is reported to have told an assailant 
in the chamber that he was too ugly to answer; a style of argu- 
ment (occasionally employed by O’Connell) rather dangerous for 
one who had no personal advantages that could embolden him 
to provoke comparison. He had the sort of figure that gained 
Dryden the name of ‘ Poet-Squab,’ being short and thick, with 
a head disproportionally large, and a plain face, rendered 
plainer by goggle spectacles. 

When a friend pitied him for having to listen to so many 
tiresome applicants, he exclaimed, ‘Moi, je ne m’ennuie jamais.’ 
When asked how he managed to escape the common lot, he 
replied: ‘My recipe is very simple: _gheretiorns myself that 
no one is ennuyeux. We commend his example to the many 
vacant-minded commonplace people, young and old, who are 
eternally complaining of being ‘ bored.’ 

His model statesmen were Pitt and Peel, but where he sur- 
passed them both—where, indeed, he equalled or surpassed every 
statesman recorded in history—was in the grandeur of his aim, 
his singleness of purpose, and his strict adherence to the car- 
dinal principle with which he started: that national greatness 
and independence can only be safely reached or permanently 
secured through reason, diffused knowledge, and enlightened 
public opinion. ‘Italy,’ he was never tired of repeating, ‘ must 
be made by liberty, or I despair of making her at all.’ ‘ Any 
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Count Cavour. 141 
one, were his dying words, ‘can govern by a state of siege.’ 
Any one, he might have added, with an iron will, can carry out 
a blood and iron policy. But aprés? Where does it leave the 
people who have been its instruments? Are they better off than 
those who have been its victims? Are they freer, richer, more 
prosperous, than before? By the course he took, by the means 
he used to indice the Piedmontese to go along with him, he 
made them worthy of their vocation and equal to their pre- 
appointed work. He would never have said of his country- 
men what Prince Bismarck complacently said of his: ‘ We are, 
perhaps, too cultured to endorse a constitution :’ as if constitu- 
tions were the invention of barbarism, absolutism the highest 
attainment of civilization, and indifference to chartered rights a 
proof of intellectual superiority. 

We have seen how steadily he refused to take any measure 
without the assent of the Chamber, which he had no means of 
coercing or corrupting, which he could only control by argument. 
When restrictions on the press and the open expression of mis- 
chievous doctrines were urged upon him, he replied that this 
would encourage secret plots and produte explosions. His argu- 
ment was that of Curran: ‘In one case sedition speaks aloud 
and walks abroad: the demagogue goes forth: the public eye is 
upon him. In the other case how does the work of sedition go 
forward? Night after night the muffled rebel steals forth in 
the dark, and casts another and another brand upon the pile to 
which, when the hour of fatal maturity shall arrive, he will 
apply the flame. . . . The crisis is precipitated without warn- 
ing, by folly on the one side or phrensy on the other, and there 
is no notice of the treason until the traitor acts.’ 

He objected to official organs, that they raise a prejudice against 
the views they advocate which, if sound, do not need forcing. 
His liberality is invariably modified by good sense. ‘We must 
deal gently,’ he wrote, ‘ with the susceptibility, even with the 
prejudices, of a population. Where there are four Protestants 
gathered together, we permit public worship. But we would 
not allow fanatic missionaries to throw trouble and discord into 
the midst of a population entirely and exclusively Catholic.’ 
His golden rule was to precipitate nothing: to let questions 
ripen: to trust to what may be called political evolution. And 
he could afford to wait ; for coming events, casting their shadows 
before, were revealed to him by a second-sight as unerring as that 
of Campbell’s seer. ‘ Wait, and a European complication, which 
I see upon the cards, will give you Venice.’ ‘ Wait till the 
temporal power is displayed in its true colours and Rome will 
drop into your mouth.’ ‘Don’t be too hasty in ae 
the 
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the example we have set, was his reply to the Prussian dis- 
approval of the annexation of N aples, ‘for the time may come 
when you may feel grateful for it. That time did come, and 
come sooner than he anticipated ; but had he lived to see how 
his example has been applied, he might object that he took 
Naples in compliance with a national call, whilst it is with an 
utter disregard of the wishes of entire States (Hanover and Frank- 
fort, for example) that the new German empire has been formed, 

The only wrongs of which Cavour can be held guilty, in the 
eyes of the strictest upholders of public law, were committed 
against foreign intruders and domestic oppressors of whom 
united Italy was eager to get rid: wrongs far milder than those 
of which the leaders in the English revolution of 1688 were 
guilty against their own hereditary king. In all such cases of 
conflicting obligation, the higher must be held to overrule the less. 

What Grattan said of Chatham is truer of Cavour: ‘ The 
sight of his mind was infinite, and his schemes were to affect, 
not his own country nor the present age only, but Europe and 
posterity. Wonderful were the means by which those schemes 
were accomplished, always seasonable, always adequate, the 
suggestions of an understanding animated by ardour and 
enlightened by prophecy.’ He had no need of the apology he 
made for Peel. What he did, was done at the right moment, 
in the right manner, by the right man. He uniformly appealed 
to the finer instincts, the nobler aspirations, of those he sum- 
moned to act with him, and he never appealed in vain. He 
did not call upon a people to purchase territorial aggrandize- 
ment and military glory with their liberties, He had none of the 
qualities which we have been led by melancholy experience to 
regard as the inevitable alloy of greatness: neither the theatrical 
arts of Chatham, nor the cold cruel impassibility to groans and 
tears of Richelieu, nor the cynical contempt for principle of 
Frederick, nor the revolting hypocrisy of Cromwell, nor the deso- 
lating selfishness of Napoleon. His ambition, made of purer 
holier stuff, was merged and forgotten in his patriotism. His 
statesmanship was reason and truth put in action. And there- 
fore is it that his example may prove of inestimable value. 
It goes far towards solving the momentous problem: ‘Is 
greatness hopelessly incompatible with goodness? Must the 
wisest, brightest of mankind be invariably the meanest or the 
worst?’ Henceforth, and for all time to come, when these 
questions are repeated, the decisive answer is at hand. The 
philosophic student of history, the moralist, the philanthropist, 
all who think well and wish to think better of their species, 
have only to name Cavour. 
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Art. V.—1, Collections towards the History and Antiquities of 
Herefordshire. By John Duncumb, M.A. ereford, 
1804-1812. Vols. I. and Il. (Vol. III. by W. H. Cooke, 
Esq., Q.C., in the press.) 

2. Introductory Sketches towards a Topographical History of 
Herefordshire. By Rev. John Lodge, B.A. Kington, 
1793. 

3. MS. Collections for a History of Herefordshire. By Thomas 
Blount of Orleton, Esq. Vol. Il., 1678. 

4. The Town and Borough of Leominster. By Rev. G. Fyler 
Townshend, Leominster, 1862. 

5. Military Memoir of Colonel John Birch, with Historical and 
Critical Commentary. By the late Rev. John Webb, 
M.A., F.S.A. Edited by his Son, the Rev. T.. W. Webb, 
M.A., F.R.A.S. Printed for the Camden Society, 1873, 

6. A History of the Castles of Herefordshire. By the Rev. C. 
J. Robinson, M.A. London, 1869. 

7. A History of the Mansions and Manors of Herefordshire. By 
the Same. London, 1873. 5 

8. The Transactions of the Woolhope Natural History Club for 
1868-73. Printed at the ‘Times’ Office, Hereford. 

9. A Glossary of Provincial Words used in Herefordshire. . By 
the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis. London, 1839. 

10. Fasti Herefordenses. By the Rev. F. T. Havergal, M.A. 
Edinburgh: R. Clark. 

11. Handbook for Travellers in Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, 
and Worcestershire. London, 1872. 


‘TFNHE county,’ writes Camden, ‘ which we call Herefordshire, 
and the Britons name “ Ereinuc,” lies in compass round 

as it were in a circle. Besides that it is right pleasant, it is 
for yielding of corne and feeding of cattle in all places most 
fruitfull, and therewith passing well furnished with all things 
necessary for man’s life, insomuch as it would scorne to be con- 
sidered seconde to any other county throughout all England for 
fertilitie of soile; and therefore says that for three W. W. W. 
—wheat, wool, water—it yieldeth to no shire in England. 
And verily it hath also divers notable rivers, Wye, Lug, and 
Munow, which, after they have watered the most flowering 
meadows and fruitful corn-fields, at length meet together, and in 
one channel passe on to the Severne Sea.’ And not to multiply 
testimonies to the same tenor, it may suffice to note Speed’s 
averment that ‘the sweet rivers of Herefordshire running as 
veynes in the body do make the corne-bearing grounds in ne 
o 
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of her parts rightly to be termed the Golden Vale; while for 
waters, wool, and wheat, she doth contend with Nilus, Colchos, 
and Egypt.’ The natural features of the county are indeed such 
as to avouch and even enhance the evidence of poets and 
chroniclers. The manufacture of cider and perry has been con- 
ducted from very remote times by the orchard-growers of Here- 
fordshire and Worcestershire ; but perhaps even before her famous 
apple-trees rendered Herefordshire an eye-service to luxuriate in, 
in its May blush of blossom and September blush of fruitage, 
the county was rich enough in herds, flocks, smiling corn, 
and well-timbered woodlands, to invite continual inroads of 
marauders; whilst it tended to the maintenance of a_ bold 
stock of natives, that what they held was worthy of defence 
and preservation. 

The fertility of her soil; the feeding properties of her pas- 
tures; the richness of the water-meadows of the Wye, Teme, 
Lug, and Arrow sides, must have been a special temptation to 
the hungry Welshmen to overleap the warning Dyke of Offa, 
and incur the penalty ordained by Harold, son of Godwin—the 
loss of the right hand, if caught in arms; for are not hands or 
arms all to a thief, whose alternative is to starve? Hence 
it must have been that for some centuries the sleep of the 
dwellers in North and West Herefordshire, by the side of the 
‘beehive which they had stricken down,’ was unrestful and in- 
terrupted, and that in the scant chronicles of the county’s early 
history an exceptional number of notes concern the border. And 
though the idbcouniey and predatory neighbours must have 
made the north and west in some respects the least inviting 
regions, the student of Herefordshire history will find that in 
no respect did this circumstance affect the quality or eminence 
of the leaders and champions from those localities, whose deeds 
and dwellings, spirit and prowess, bespeak a Silurian origin 
and a constant warfare with reckless borderers, whose justifica- 
tion was a verse of the drinking-song in Peacock’s ‘ Misfortunes 
of Elphin’— 

‘The mountain sheep aro sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter ; 
We therefore thought it meeter 
To carry off the latter.’ 


Herefordshire, topographically viewed, is of almost circular 
form, and stretches from Ludford, close to Ludlow, on the north, 
to the Dowards and Dixton on the south ; whilst its range from 
east to west is from Cradley, under the Malvern Hills, to 
Clifford, near Hay, at the entrance of the Golden Valley, In 
length, it measures about thirty-eight miles; in breadth, some 
thirty-five, 
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thirty-five, and its cathedral city is the approximate centre of 
the county. For boundaries it has Salop to the north, Breck- 
nockshire and Radnorshire to the west, bcnensiathibles to the 
south, and Worcestershire and Gloucestershire to the east; but 
these, it may be remarked, varied at different periods of earlier 
history, as may be seen in an inquisition of the boundaries of 
Herefordshire, bearing the date of Henry III. and examined 
at the Tower in 1655, by which it appears that Skenfrith, 
Grosmont, and Whitecastle, all in Monmouthshire-—Gladestry, 
Elvel, and it would seem some place beyond Radnor, in 
Radnorshire—were at that period reckoned within the limits 
of Herefordshire. It is no idle vaunt which claims for this 
county a pre-eminence in arms, and in men to wield them, as 
well as in fertility of soil. Of its earliest dwellers we have 
indeed less than ordinary vestiges, the almost sole prehistoric 
memorial of the county being the large and curious British 
cromlech which crowns the height of Meerbatch or Arthurston 
Hill, between Bredwardine and the secluded Golden Valley, and 
is traditionally known as King Arthur’s Table. The dimen- 
sions of this doubtless sepulchral pile-of ‘some great king 
without a name’ bear witness to the thews and sinews of the 
followers who transported its giant materials to such a specular 
height; the capstone, now broken in the middle, being an 
elliptical mass 18 feet in length, 9 in breadth, and 2 in thickness, 
while of its original eleven supporters some lie scattered about, 
and one larger than its fellows is embedded in the hedge hard 
by. Though so exceptional in this county, a cromlech could 
not be in a likelier site, and, as we shall see later, its locality is 
invested with an historic interest, which has helped to keep it in 
men’s minds. But not to speculate on this prehistoric vestige, 
and its date, enveloped in mystery, our first historic notices of 
Herefordshire antedate the inroads of the Welsh, and connect 
the county and its border-land with the struggles of the Briton 
against the Roman invaders. 

To speak generally, the Silures stretched from South Wales 
into Gleusetuniides. and at the period (A.D. 50) when, in the 
reign of Claudius, Ostorius Scapula* succeeded Aulus Plautius 
as general in Britain, they were strong in the leadership of 
Caractacus, and in their connection with the Trinobantes of the 
south and centre of Britain both by kinship and common sove- 
reignty, According to Tacitus, Caractacus had led his tribesmen 
through Herefordshire and the valley of the Wye, and laid 





* Caractacus was the son of Cunobelin, king of the Trinobantes, For Tacitus’s . 
account of the campaigns of Ostorius and Caractacus’s last battle, seo ‘ Annals,’ 


book xii, 82-83, seq. 
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waste the lands of the Roman settlers across the Severn and 
the Wiltshire Avon, when the Roman General gathered his 
contingents in the Cotswolds, and, crossing the Severn, pressed 
the Silures first to their outer defences on the Malvern Hills, and 
then, when driven from these with great loss of men and spirit, 
they fell back upon the camps probably of Whitborne and 





Thornbury, both to the west of the Teme in the Bromyard dis- 
trict; and thence, it is fairly conjectured, on the West Hereford- 
shire camps of Croft Ambrey and Wapley. Of the first of these, 
Whitborne, there is rather the ‘ constans opinio ” than the positive 
evidence of a British camp, in the same line as Thornbury ; and 
Silas Taylor speaks also of a Roman entrenchment. Scant 
vestiges of either have survived the lapse of ages, but on a high 
camp-like site on Poswick Farm, in the demesne of Whitborne 
Hall, is an orchard, designated the ‘Camp orchard,’ with steep 
sides and a general aspect betokening defensive occupation, 
Upon this eminence Roman and British coins have been dug 
up within a generation; and there are symptoms, within a 
few hundred yards, of the Roman occupation, which, as every 
archeologist knows, unerringly follows a British camp, 
Thornbury, the second camp in this line, is a position of more 
undeniable purpose and distinctness, Situate on a hill reached 
from the Leominster and Bromyard turnpike road by a bridle 
road, or by a short cut from the secluded but picturesque village 
of the same name, and approachable also from the banks of the 
Teme on the north through the wooded slopes of Netherwood, 
the British encampment of Thornbury encloses from twenty 
to thirty acres in a quasi-oval area of flat table-land within a 
rampart for the most part single, and in some parts, as to the 
south and south-east, not less than forty feet high, The sides 
referred to are now planted with firs and larch. There are 
tokens of entrances on the south-west and north-east, and the 
tradition, though not the visible presence to modern eyes, of a 
copious spring to the west. It is impossible not to recognize in 
this camp a grander defensive position than either Bredenbury, 
in the same neighbourhood, Ivington near Leominster, or even 
Whitborne, which is some eight or nine miles distant to the 
east of Bromyard. Croft Ambrey may be described as crowning 
the heights above the ancient and ancestral demesne of Croft, 
for above seven centuries the residence of a family claiming 
Saxon origin. And yet before they were, a resolute and patriotic 
British chief had influenced his devoted Silures to raise for 
purposes of resistance the trenches, now encroached upon by 
magnificent ash and beeches, of a camp, which, preserving 
traces of its double ditch and rampart, and penne, * 
outloo, 
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outlook over thirteen counties, was, with Wapley, one of the 
latest rallying-points of Caractacus’s retreat. In Epping Forest* 
an early earthwork still bears the name of Ambresbury, as if 


Croft Ambrey is some four miles to the north of Leominster ; 
and three or four miles to the west, divided from it by the vale 
of Aymestry and the slopes of Shobdon Court and Park, lies 
Wapley Hill, the site of one of the finest Herefordshire camps, 
of British type, and, according to a constant tradition, a strong- 
hold of Caractacus. Its entrance appears to have been to the 
south, and not, like that of Croft Ambrey to the north-west, 
and its form of entrenchment is nearly triangular, the parts 
facing south-east and west (just at the vertex of the triangle) 
being protected by a five-fold ditch; while to the north a single 
rampart surmounts the sharp sheer steep which frowns on the 
valley of Presteign beneath it. Within the enclosure at Wapley 
the land is mostly flat, and in the south of it is a perennial 

ring, almost without a parallel in Herefordshire camps of 

ritish type. It may or may not have been a permanent 
fortress, with the usual British huts within its barrier. More 
probably it was a place of resort and defence in case of sudden 
attack. From a map and measurements made in 1873 for the 
Woolhope Club, the camp is found to be 572 yards long by 
330 yards at its broadest. The northern declivity is covered 
with woods, and at its base flows a tiny tributary of the Lug, 
without the faintest pretensions to be described as an ‘amnis 
vado incerto.’ The gate out of which, in confused array, the 
Silures quitted Croft Ambrey, is just where it might be looked 
for, if the next point to make for was Wapley: and may be 
that, when Caractacus had to retreat precipitately from Wapley, 
he divided his force into two bands, one to proceed Knighton- 
wards, in due course to a rendezvous by the valley of Teme, the 
other to find its destination more circuitously by the stream of 
the Lug. Within eyeshot almost of Wapley, are traces of British 
defensive works of more or less consequence; Tomen Castle, 
Castel Ring near Discoed, Burva Bank, and others. And 
where, as we have already remarked, British camps can be 
traced, Roman camps never fail to mark the surrounding 


At each, no doubt, a gallant stand was made against the 
concentrated Roman warfare ; but the ‘summa dies et ineluc- 
tabile fatum’ was, we are persuaded, deferred with wonderful 
pertinacity until the site of the final arbitrament was selected 





* See Thorne’s ‘ Handbook of the Environs of London,’ vol. i. p. 11, a. 
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somewhere on the heights that overlook the Severn, and not 
improbably, as Hartshorne has suggested, on the Breidden Hills, 
at the north-west base of which that river rolls. No other site 
which we have explored could have shown the ‘amnis vado 
incerto,’ the shifting ford, or occasionally difficult fordage, of 
Tacitus’s description; no other site the unbroken retreat to 
still higher hills which assisted, according to the Roman 
historian, the Silurian fugitives. But the Breidden Hills are 
beyond our present boundary. Not so the country around 
Leintwardine in North Herefordshire, the nurse of a ‘genus 
acre virtim’ laying claim to the possession, not only of warlike 
mettle, but also of rich and thriving tillage. A glance at its 
topography, illustrated by traditionary history, would prove that 
the ancient spirit of its natives outlived the memory of Silurian 
struggles, and re-enacted gallant fights and defences in later 
conflicts and epochs. It is certain that the Romans penetrated 
so far, no less from the traces of their roads than from such 
names of villages as Walford, on the Teme, betokening their 
footprints. 

After the final surrender of Caractacus, there is little or no 
record of further resistance to the Roman invader in those parts 
of Britain with which our subject is concerned. The subjuga- 
tion of the country was completed by Agricola, and the policy 
of the conquerors taught civilization, agriculture, commerce, 
and mining operations, instead of arms and ferocity, to the 
generally disarmed natives; and marks of this are extant on 
the Gloucestershire border of Herefordshire, in the Roman 
iron district of the Forest of Dean. In various localities around 
Goodrich, Whitchurch, Ross, and the Dowards, are traces of 
ancient Roman iron mines, confirmed by the evidence of 
immense quantities of iron scorie or ‘cinders,’ amidst which 
Roman coins and pottery have been frequently picked up. To 
these industries was doubtless due the building of the traditional 
Roman city of Ariconium, long confused with another Roman 
station at Magna or Kenchester, but now admitted to have 
stood about three miles from Ross, near Weston-under-Penyard, 
on the left of the road from Ross to Gloucester, and not far 
from the old mansion of Bollitree. The site of this Roman 
town, though at a slight elevation, commands a splendid view 
eastward over the plains of Gloucestershire and Herefordshire, 
from north to south, as well as the Hill of Penyard and 
Dean Forest to the west; and though there is no continuous 
tradition of many Roman relics, there is one of a ‘ beaten down 

’ Roman city,’ and of Roman forges and smelting-furnaces, the 
ashes and cinders of which are still found in quantities ne 
under 
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under the surface. As in the Roman Itineraries the chief road 
northward along the border began with (Glevum) Gloucester, 
and coming first to (Ariconium) Weston, went thence to 
Blestium (Monmouth), and so by Usk and Abergavenny to 
Herefordshire, Kenchester, and due north to Shrewsbury, so 
it is probable there was a direct and shorter ‘ cut,’ from Weston 
to Kenchester ‘under Caplar Hill, and by Fownhope and 
Mordiford. 

‘Magna’ is perhaps the more notable evidence of the later 
Roman occupation. Situate some five miles north-west of Here- 
ford, and overlooked by the double-ditched entrenchment and 
grand outlook (715 feet high) of the British camp of Credenhill, 
as well as flanked to the west by the classic plantations of 
Foxley—Kenchester, the Roman Magna, extorts a notice of its 
still traceable five-sided camp of thirty or forty acres, raised 
somewhat above the level of the surrounding valley, and having 
two entrances on the west, and as many on the north. It lies 
on the great Roman road from Caerleon, through Abergavenny, 
to Wroxeter or Uriconium, near the Wrekin, which it resembles 
in form, if not extent. Though not so"dug about as Wroxeter, 
Corinium, or Silchester, still there have been found here, 
within or adjacent to the boundaries of this station, coins, 
pottery, herring-bone work cemented with mortar, leaden pipes, 
portions of a tessellated pavement and a hypocaust, personal 
ornaments of Roman wear, and, as at Lydney, in Gloucester- 
shire, a Roman oculist’s stamp. Another remaining feature in 
Leland’s time was a mass of brickwork, niched or arched, 
presenting the semblance of a chair, which ‘the folisch people 
calle the King of feyres’ chayre.’ This was mischievously 
undermined and destroyed, in consequence of a wager, some 
sixty years ago.* Many of the relics found were given by 





* See Brayley and Britton’s ‘ Beauties of England and Wales,’ vol. vi. pp. 584-5. 
It is of the remains of Magna, near Bishopstone, that Wordsworth, a frequent 
visitor with Southey at Brinsop Court, near Credenhill, wrote 


‘Fresh and clear, 

As if its hues were of the passing year, 

Dawns this time-buried pavement. From that mound 

Hoards may have come of Trajans, Maximins, 

Shrunk into coins with all their warlike toil : 

Or a fierce impress issues with its foil 

Of tenderness : the wolf whose suckling twins 

The unlettered ploughboy pities when he wins 

The casual treasures from the furrowed soil.’ 
Much information about Magna and Ariconium may be derived from a pleasant 
little book of a quarter of a century ago, ‘ Wanderings of an Antiquary,’ by 
a Thomas Wright, M.A., chapters i. ii. J.B. Nichols and Sons, London, 
18 
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the owner of the estate, Mr. Hardwick, to Dean Mereweather, 
and some are still in the hands of Mr. Hardwick’s family. 
Such then, with the Roman roads which they consolidated 
and trod, are the chief footprints of the first conquerors of the 
border-land, now known as Herefordshire. To them, when 
finally withdrawn early in the fifth century, succeeded in 
Britain, by the invitation of rulers such as Vortigern, the Saxons 
—called in at once against domestic and foreign foes. But of 
any distinct effects of this new rule upon a district so far inland 
there is scant evidence, at any rate until the later years of the 
Saxon Heptarchy, although it is probably to the sixth century 
that we must refer the connection with Herefordshire of the 
famous Dubricius, archbishop of Caerleon, perhaps as a native. 
Around Hentland and Llanfrother, between Hereford and Ross, 
and in the neighbourhood of the Wye, linger very ancient 
memories of this Saint and Bishop, to whom the ‘old. church’ 
(Henllan) was dedicated, where he is said to have founded ,a 
college to unteach the Pelagian heresy. A little later he is found 
higher up the Wye at Mochros, supposed to be the present Moccas. 
But it is his early career only that affects the ‘ origines’ of 
Herefordshire, and in particular the district of Erchenfield, 
where two churches are dedicated to him. A Bishop’s See was 
established at Hereford in 676. It was more than a century later 
that the county, which had been for one or two generations an 
independent kingdom, under the brothers of Ethelred of Mercia, 
was re-united with that sovereignty under the masterful sway of 
Offa, the vigorous represser of the Welsh, and, what even more 
closely concerns the history of Saxon Herefordshire, the slayer 

and supplanter of Ethelbert of East Anglia. 
Looking across the Lug from Dinmore Hill, which is justly 
described by Leland ‘as a specula to see all the country about, 
southward towards Hereford, over parishes rich in pastures, 
corn-lands, and orchards unsurpassed in this agricultural and 
fruit-bearing county, the eye must rest upon successive tradi- 
tional souvenirs of Ethelbert’s murder in the village of Marden, 
memorable as the burial-place of Ethelbert, and the adjoining 
encampment of Sutton Walls, Of Marden Church, of Early 
English architecture, with square tower and spire, it need 
hardly be said that it cannot pretend to other than legendary 
association with the church which it was part of Offa’s penance 
for the murder of Ethelbert to build, where his body first found 
burial, a mile and a half from Sutton. A well, however, at the 
west end of the nave, defended by circular stonework and ten 
inches in diameter, encloses, below the pavement, a spring still 
known as St. Ethelbert’s, and said to have sprung up mira- 
culously, 
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culously, where he was first interred. Opposite to this well 
is a niche in the west wall of the nave, said to have been 
designed for an effigy of the saint. Of Sutton Walls, a mile 
or so nearer Hereford, there is a probability that they represent 
the site of a British, and even afterwards a Roman camp, 
though the enclosure of thirty acres within an entrenchment, 
all table-land save one marked depression vulgarly called the 
‘King’s Kitchen,’ is now so overgrown with trees and brush- 
wood at the bases, where alone it can be properly studied, that 
one would be loth to avouch the four entrances of a Roman 
camp. Far more certain are the tokens of a Saxon mound, at 
the end of the walls next Marden, and overlooking the road 
to Hereford ; and hereabouts, in the town to the south of the 
Roman camp, was the palace of Offa at Sutton, where Ethelbert 
was murdered, and by his death contributed to the rise of 
Hereford Cathedral. The tale is told by chroniclers with divers 
variations touching the manner and the perpetrator of the 
murder; but as Offa overran and annexed the kingdom of 
Ethelbert shortly after it, little heed need be given to those who 
saddle the sin on his queen Quendreda. Offa’s penance seems 
to acknowledge his personal guilt, which was purged by the 
translation of the saint’s remains to Hereford, where a minster 
was dedicated to him, and enriched by the offerings of Offa and 
his successor, the Peter’s pence of their subjects, and the gifts of 
pilgrims to the martyr’s shrine. The history of Marden as well 
as of Sutton in later times is neither inconspicuous nor unprofit- 
able, as may be gathered from the ancient families connected 
with them; but the chief interest of both centres in Ethelbert 
and Offa, whose dyke passes six miles off to the west; and a 
charter of his successor in 799 mentions Hereford Cathedral. 
Sutton continued a Mercian palace till the union of the seven 
kingdoms in 827. 

Of the famous dyke, called by the Welsh ‘Clawdd Offa,’ it 
will suffice to say that it stretched, as a line of demarcation 
not to be transgressed on penalty of mutilation, from near 
Chepstow on the Severn estuary, to Basingwerk on that of the 
Dee,—a military border drawn from'the mouth of the Wye to 
the coast of Flintshire. Offa of Mercia died in a.D. 794, but 
traces of this, his work, survive in various parts of the county 
of Hereford, as at Moorhampton, beyond Credenhill; near 
Lyonshall, further to the north-west; at Herrock, beyond 
Kington; and at Evancoed and elsewhere, in the adjoining county 
of Radnor. To the assumption that it offered an impassable 
barrier to the irrepressible Welshman, history gives a per- 
sistent negative, seeing that as late as 1055 and in the _ . 
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Edward the Confessor, JElfgar, the son of Leofric and Earl 
of the East Angles, being banished by the King, and havin 
placed himself at the head of a force of Irish Danes, allied 
himself with Gruffydd, king of South Wales, and with him and 
his Welshmen entered the southern side of the county, and the 
district known as Archenfield ; harried it with fire and sword; 
and, after defeating the royal forces in the field, some two miles 
from Hereford, through the cowardice or misjudgment of their 
commander, Ralph the Earl, penetrated to Hereford, burnt the 
city and minster, and slew seven of its canons at the very gates 
of the sanctuary. The aged prelate who had rebuilt the minster 
thus destroyed, Bishop /Zthelstan, was non-resident, owing to 
blindness; but his locum tenens, a Welsh Bishop, by name 
Tremerin, succumbed within the twelvemonth to this terrible 
blow. The more militant priest, who was called to fill the see, 
Leofgar, a chaplain of the famous Earl Harold, sped little the 
better for girding himself with carnal weapons, and fell in battle 
against the Welsh the next year, along with Elfnoth, the shire- 
reeve, and many good men.* 

So much for the insecurity of the peace of this shire, arising 
at this period from the constant inroads of the Welsh, which 
made more than one prelate fain to prefer his summer palace at 
Bosbury (near Ledbury) to his more danger-fraught metropolis. 
The result of this Welsh inroad was the appointment of Earl 
Harold to the defence of the county and city and the chastise- 
ment of the rebels; and whether one of his immediate works 
was, or was not, to fortify the city with masonry and to rebuild 
the castle in a more solid fashion than a mound and dyke, 
there is reason for supposing that he did so at a later date. 
Mr. Freeman inclines to the conjecture that the fort or citadel 
of Hereford, destroyed in the general wreck by Gruffydd, was a 
Norman castle, such as had already its type in the stronghold of 
Earl Ralph’s comrade in arms, at Richard’s Castle, especially 
as it does not figure among the mounds, burgs, and kindred 
fortresses, which were raised in the Saxon or English period by 
Edward the Elder and his sister /Ethelflad. Of these there are 
numerous examples in Herefordshire, as might have been expected 
from its exposure to Danes and Welshmen. Such was probably 
the primitive appearance of the subsequent Norman castle of 
Wigmore, above the church and town of that name, and 
sessing an outlook in keeping with its importance in Here- 
fordshire history. Here, on. the eastern verge of a ravine, 
severing the east of the ridge from the higher and broader 





* See Freeman’s ‘ Norman Conquest,’ vol. ii, pp. 8385-95. 
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ground westward, stands the typical conical mound, 30 feet high 
above its rocky base, but as much as 100 feet from the bottom 
of the ravine, thrown up, like those at Kilpeck, Ewyas Harold 
and elsewhere, in the eighth century, by the Saxon or English 
colony against the Welsh. To the east of this, and 40 feet 
lower, is a roughly oval area (100 feet by 50 feet) encircled by a 
bank of earth, and surrounded by a ditch, which also included 
the mound. This, according to Mr. G. T. Clark, the eminent 
exponent of English castle-building, was King Edward’s work, 
which held out so gallantly against the Danes. On its top stood 
the Norman keep. The mound and its appended oval stood 
within and on the verge of a larger area, including the slopes, 
extending nearly to the base of the hill, to the south and south- 
east, and protecting the citadel on those sides; whilst to the 
north and west such a second defence was needless, though this 
outer area, covered by a ditch from the south side of the mound, 
was by the Normans enclosed with a wall. For details, however, 
it must suffice to refer to the clear descriptions of Mr. Clark,* 
who considers that a Norman lord, at the end of the eleventh 
or early in the twelfth century, first’ superseded the timber 
palisades of the English mound by a polygonal keep, and the 
curtain walls of the inner ward. Judging from a survey which, 
though it stopped short of excavation, is by no means superficial, 
he holds that though much of the extant masonry of Wigmore 
Castle, with the exception of the Norman tower and wall, is of 
Decorated date, it was for the most part built originally on the 
Norman outlines. 

Ewyas Harold, in the south-west of the county and not far 
from the south end of the Dore valley, retains in its name the 
token of Anglo-Saxon founders, and in its castle, so called, an 
utter dearth of stone fortifications, but a very pronounced conical 
mound, with the easily traceable outer and inner moats. Two 
or three miles to the east of Ewyas, and on the line of railway 
from Abergavenny to Hereford, one point of interest in the 
Norman Kilpeck is that its castle, as Mr. Clark determines, 
must have been originally an English moated mound, of flat 
top, conical shape, and with underlying base courts, one of which 
may possibly have been earlier still a British camp. When sur- 
mounted with other defences than earthworks, a stockade of wood, 
like a New Zealand pah, and such as is figured in the Bayeux 
Tapestry, was the form of this old English and by no means 
un-Norman fastness; Teutonic, not Celtic, in its type. In 





* * Archwologia Cambrensis,’ vol. v. ser. iv. pp. 105-9, 
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Norman days it must have received its stone fortifications, and 
also the lords, who took their name from the castle. ° 

It were an easy task to multiply examples of the like English 
mounds, that have outlived the castles which were the special 
badge of the. Conquest: but we must pass on to the contem- 
plation of Norman Herefordshire, after Harold, son of Godwin, 
the fortifier of Hereford and the repressor of the Welsh, had 
met his Conqueror at the battle of Hastings. . A speedy 
and wholesale deprivation of the Saxon holders of estates and 
fiefs, and. the transference of broad lands and lordships to 
William’s followers, would be inferred (even were history silent) 
from such distinctive names of Normans, ‘as Mortimer, Lacy, 
Devereux, Carbonel, appended to Saxon parishes. But history 
is not wholly silent. It may be read, as relates to Hereford- 
shire, partly in Domesday, which—though it mentions no royal 
castle in Herefordshire, and omits the earliest:and in some sense 
the most historically important of Norman castles in England, 
that of Richard.son of Scrob at Richard’s Castle—attributes 
Clifford, Wigmore, and Ewyas to Earl William FitzOsborne 
and those to whom his lands passed, after his death in Flanders 
in 1071: partly in the castles and churches.of Norman archi- 
tecture in the county: and partly in the annals of Norman 
families written in the roll of Herefordshire worthies, _be- 
tween the Conquest and the end of the Wars of. the Roses. 
Other traces of the Norman Period, and the state of order 
and government under William the Conqueror and his. suc- 
cessors, may be found in the remains and tradition of four 
Royal forests—Aconbury, Deerfold, Ewyas, and Haywood—of 
which the fourth lies to the south of Hereford, the third ‘near 
the Golden Valley, while the: second stretches to the west of 
Wigmore, and lay conveniently for so staunch a stronghold of 
the ‘ stark king who loved.the high deer so sooth as though 
he were their father’ (Freeman, ‘ Norman Conquest,’ vol. iv. 
oe Deerfold indeed is still a forest. in name, though within 
the last two centuries it has lost its wild nature. Its 2500 acres 
consist chiefly of high ground; a valley sloping to the south+ 
east. Its highest land tothe north, with a steep descent’ to 
the plain, looks out over six counties, and has the remains of a 
circular camp and ditch.. Thoughinow mostly under cultivation, 
it retains traces of its. forest character in straggling. woodlands 
and belts of larch: and fir, in marks of charcoal: burning, and 
relics of a rough type of local pottery, such as are found also 
= Meerbatch, which overlooks the Wye and the Golden 
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Its narrow valleys and forest glens must have been of old as 
well adapted for hunting, as its marshy pools and _ streamlets 
about Haven for hawking and herons. - Moreover, when we 
record that it lies to the north of the river Lug and of the village 
of Aymestry, we are reminded that in the latter was preserved 
till the present century the custom, found in force at Presteign 


-and Bromyard, of a Night Bell or Curfew Bell—an institution 


of King Alfred’s, carried out with improved vigilance, and in 
the sense of a blessing not a curse, by William I. and his 
successors. 

Of FitzOsborne’s castles, however, the first named, Clifford, 
overlooks a bend of the Wye as it approaches the town of Hay; 
and is interesting in its own remains, as well as for its neigh- 
bourhood to the semi-Norman stronghold of Snodhill, and the 
English mound of Dorston in the Golden Valley. Built by 
William FitzOsborne, it was granted in 1078 to Ralph de 
Todeni, whose daughter Margaret carried it in dower to the 
grandsire of Fair Rosamond. Her brother, Walter de Clifford, 
and his descendants, the Cliffords and Giffords, were prominent 
characters in border warfare ; and that the castle was strong and 
capacious, is seen from its remains to the north and east, and 
the distance of the outer ward from the mound, which was’ the 
nucleus of the building. 

Ewyas, the second of the Domesday castles, has already been 
named as retaining only its English mound; and the chief 
Norman interest in the locality is, that tradition and  proba- 
bility agree in ascribing the building of the Abbey of Dore, as 
well as Ewyas Church, to Robert de Ewyas, son of Harold the 
son of Ralph, whom the Conqueror displaced from the earldom 
of Hereford to make room for E itzOsborne. After the pacification 
of the border, the castle ceased to have a history, but the church 
of Ewyas Harold has still its Early English fabric, with its 
massive two-staged tower and the bowl of an.ancient font: | Within 
‘a mile and a half, at the southern extremity of the Dore Valley, 
is however a more pure relic of Norman days; Abbey Dore, 
to wit, the only church of a Cistercian.convent in England still 
Temaining in use. The style of the whole is a beautiful 
of Early English, the foliage still assimilating to Norman. The 
most characteristic part of the church is on the east side of the 
choir, where an ambulatory is carried transversely across the 
whole of that part of the building. Of the nave one arch only 
remains, which is very fine; but the double aisle to the east 
of the choir, divided by four clustered columns, lighted by 
lancet-windows, and still vaulted, is the gem of. the extant 
church. If the excavation begun two years ago is carried out, 
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the discovery of fuller remnants of the conventual buildings 
will avouch the treasure-trove of a veritable Herefordshire 
Cistercian abbey, which albeit within narrower bounds asserts a 
solemn charm, not unlike to that of beautiful Tintern in the 
broader and more picturesque valley of the Wye. 

Of Wigmore, too, where, as at Ewyas, the taste for castle- 
building was coincident with that for ecclesiastical architecture, 
the history from the Conquest for several centuries forward is 
that of a high-vaulting one family. It is expressly stated 
in Domesday, ‘ Radulphus de Mortimer tenet castellum de 
Wigemore ;’ and he, it would seem, after FitzOsborne’s death 
at least, was the Conqueror’s principal lieutenant in Hereford- 
shire. The deeds of his descendants extend over a tolerably 
long page of history. One of them, Hugh de Mortimer, held 
Wigmore and other castles for King John, who is recorded 
to have visited Leominster from Wigmore, and to have con- 
firmed its charter. In the Barons’ wars, Roger, the sixth lord, 
was the planner, in concert with the Lord of Croft, of the 
escape of Prince Edward, the king’s eldest son, who had been 
captured with his sire at the battle of Lewes, from the durance 
of Peter de Montfort, a son of Simon,* at Hereford Castle, 
May 28, 1265. More than one graphic version survives of the 
Prince’s use of his licence to take horse-exercise, under escort, in 
the Widemarsh, a mile to the north of Hereford. He husbanded 
his own horse, while inciting his keepers to tax the mettle of 
theirs, until at a given signal, the appearance of a horseman on a 
white steed waving his bonnet from a neighbouring height, he 
gave his guards the slip, and rode at full speed to Dinmore Hill, 
and thence, with a relay of horses, to Wigmore. For this service 
Roger was given special privileges and honours on Edward's 
accession. At the decisive battle of Evesham, where in 1265 
the power of the Barons was crushed and Simon de Montfort and 
one of his sons slain, this Roger held a divisional command, and 
was rewarded with the forfeited earldom of Oxford. Another 
Roger, his grandson, soared highest, though with the arrogance 
that foreruns a fall; and after his return from his flight to France, 
acquired many manors in England, Wales, and Ireland, — 
his intimacy with Isabella, the faithless wife of Edward I 
‘the she-wolf of France.’ He was made Earl of March in 1328, 
but in 1330 was seized at Nottingham, attainted, and hanged. 
It was he, presumably, who rebuilt Wigmore Castle in the 
Decorated style. His body, after remaining some days on the 





* Of. A. Collins’s ‘ Peerage of England,’ ii. 41. See also Mr. Cooke’s continua 
tion of Duncumb, vol. ii. 380-1. . 
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gibbet, was eventually carried to Wigmore for interment. His 
honours were revived in his grandson, another Roger, on the 
ground that the trial had been informal; and this Roger’s son, 
Edmund, marrying Philippa, heiress of Lionel, duke of Clarence, 
and granddaughter to Edward III., their son was declared by Par- 
liament heir-presumptive to the Crown, failing issue of Richard II. 
He was slain, whilst Deputy for Ireland, in 1398; and his heir, 
Edmund, fifth and last Earl of March, in the male line after a 
youth beset by conspiracies, became Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
died at the age of twenty-four, in 1425: When Richard Planta- 
genet, duke of York, succeeded, in the female line, to the 
Mortimers’ inheritance, he made Wigmore little more than a 
place to retire upon after unsuccessful demonstrations. Victo- 
rious at St. Albans, he was slain in 1460 in a‘sally from Sandal 
Castle near Wakefield ; but his son, the young Duke, so soon to 
be Edward 1V., avenged him in the following year at the battle 
of Mortimer’s Cross. Strong in family alliances and in men’s 
hearts, in talent, youth, and daring, young Edward lost no time 
in raising an army to march against Queen Margaret, and, when 
he had reached Shrewsbury for that purpose, he received tidings 
that Jasper Tudor, Earl of Pembroke, half brother to Henry VI., 
and James Butler, Earl of Wiltshire, had raised a large army of 
Welsh and Irish to attack him. He hurried back to give them 
battle in Herefordshire, and on Candlemas Day, 1461, the armies 
met in the parish of Kingsland, between Wigmore and Leo- 
minster, near a junction of cross-roads, where doubtless, after 
the pious custom of early days, a cross had been erected by the 
dominant Mortimer. No village, nought but a wayside inn, 
remains to attest the name, about a mile and a quarter nearer 
Wigmore than the battle-field, and ‘five miles north-west by 
west from Leominster, as a stone pedestal in situ apprises 
the traveller. History and historic drama delight to tell of the 
prodigy which conspired with the favourite of fortune; how 
on the two armies joining battle there was an appearance 
as of three suns at the same time in the firmament suddenly 
coalescing into one, by a rare natural phenomenon.* Edward 
had the tact to inspire his soldiers with the omen, and to 
husband its prestige, after victory, by the adoption of the 
badge suggested by it. In the battle-field, a natural one for a 





* «Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun, 
Not separated by the racking clouds, 
But severed in a pale clear shining sky : 
See, see; they join, embrace, and seem to kiss, 
As if they vowed a league inviolable. 
Now are they but one lamp, one light, one sun.’ 
Henry VI., Part IIL. act ii. se. r 
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foe largely composed of Welsh levies, and not unreasonably 
reverted to by the Earl of March for the protection of his Wi 
more lands, there is a noticeable ascent of road from Mortimer’s 
Cross to the’ site marked by the pedestal, giving the Yorkists 
an advantage of ground. They faced westward, while the 
Lancastrians fronted east. The battle, the last great one of the 
county, lasted from sunrise to sunset. The issue was, we know, 
complete defeat to the Lancastrians. The Earls of Pembroke 
and Wiltshire fled from the field, the former to live years of 
exile, and nurse the promise of a Tudor throne for his young 
nephew, the future Henry VII. Sir Owen Tudor, his sire, was 
taken prisoner, beheaded, and buried at Hereford in the chapel of 
Grey Friars Church, with Sir John Scudamore and other gentle- 
men of consideration ; whilst Edward, the victor, pushed on to a 
junction with Warwick at Chipping Norton, and by the 3rd of 
March had established himself in London and on the throne; 
Bridle-bits, spear-heads, buckles, and sword-blades have at 
times been turned up at and near Kingsland; but not, so far 
as we know, any of those customary weapons of the Marches 
and border district—‘ the brown bills’ with which, according to 
Drayton, the Yorkists ‘ mauled the Welshmen.’ 

In reference to Edward’s omen of the Three Suns, this may 
be a fitting place to cap it with another, from which a quarter 
of a century later Harry of Richmond found a telling answer to 
a question of topography and local prophecy. After traversing 
the vales of Pembridge and Eardisland, en route for Leominster 
and Bosworth, he had crossed the Herefordshire Arrow at its 
confluence with the Lug. Being told the river's name, and 
that an old prophecy promised victory, in a national strife, 
to him ‘who should shoot the Arrow first,’ Harry Tudor's 
rede was, that he had shot the Arrow* when he crossed’ the 
stream. 

But to return to the survey of extant souvenirs of the com- 
panions of the Conqueror in Herefordshire—a survey which 
might be helped abundantly by a search such as Mr. Planché 
recommends into the families of the wives of these Norman 
nobles—there are traces of Norman possession both in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Wigmore and in other parts of 
the county. At the south entrance to the quaintly picturesque 
but dead-alive old town of Weobley is the moated mound 
whereon stood as late as Leland’s day (1540) the ruins of a 
castle built by Roger de Lacy, son of Walter, a companion of 
William, and a comrade of FitzOsborne in the repression of the 





* « Arrow’ is derived from Aarwy; Brit. ‘overflowing.’ 
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Welsh in 1069. His sons, Roger and Hugh, the founder of 
Llanthony Abbey, obtained rich lordships in Herefordshire and 
Gloucestershire, and it appears that Weobley Castle was held by 
the De Lacys and their connections during the reigns of Stephen 
and John, and passed by marriage through the Verdons to the 
Merburys and Devereuxes, and eventually in later days to 
the Thynnes. In the Domesday Survey, Lyonshall or Lenehalle, 
a village with the ruins of a Norman castle two miles south-east 
of Kington, was part of the possessions of Roger de Lacy, and 
passed by marriage (or otherwise) to a branch of the Norman 
house of Devereux or D’Ebroicis, the founder of which was 
another of the Conqueror’s followers. So it was with other 
Herefordshire castles, as Huntington, Goodrich, Eccleswall, &c. ; 
which seem to have been first granted as rewards to faithful 
Norman followers, and by them to have passed for service done, 
or in marriage portion, to the De Bohuns, Talbots, and suchlike 
noble and historic families. Three neighbouring North Here- 
fordshire families, however, in the same district and with estates 
more or less bounded by the same river, may serve as typical 
examples of the ascendency of the original Norman families, 
and of those perhaps earlier owners of the soil, who intermarried 
with them. 

Originally perhaps a Silurian and afterwards a Saxon strong- 
hold, and right opposite Coxwall Knoll, across Buckton Bridge, 
Brampton Bryan Castle, with much of the surrounding lands and 
manors, was granted by the Conqueror to Ralph de Mortimer, 
and is so set down in Domesday ; but it passed into the family 
of Brampton as early as Henry I.’s reign, when Bernard Unspec 
of Kinlet took the designation of ‘de Brampton.’ His grandson 
Brian, in 1179, joined Sir Hugh de Mortimer in establishing 
Wigmore Abbey, the endowment of which his son augmented 
with the advowson of Kinlet. After four generations, castle and 
manor passed by the marriage of a co-heiress into the Harley 
family, in the person of Robert de Harley, it being then described 
as ‘a tower with curtilage, garden, and vivary.’ Brian, Sir 
Robert's second son, a gallant soldier, destined by the Black 
Prince for the Knighthood of the Garter, became entitled to his 
mother’s Herefordshire property, and in all likelihood built the 
castle, as his son and heir, Brian, an equally distinguished soldier, 
is named as of it; and the Decorated style of the most ancient part 
of the ruins, with the ball-flower of the Edwardian period above 
archway and windows, confirms this impression. Its site bespeaks 
the early design, like other neighbouring castles, of protection 
of the border against the Welsh; and from the building of 
Brian’s castle till its fall, in 1644, Brampton was the chief seat 
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of the Harleys, who in the Wars of the Roses clove through ties 
of blood and friendship to the Yorkist banner. The mention 
of its fall recals the heroism of a mother of the house in a 
more advanced period, when it had exchanged tenets and 
principles, which justified harbouring Jesuits, fcr the straitest 
sect of the Puritans.* 

In the war between Charles I. and his Parliament, Sir Robert 
Harley’s espousal of the side of the Roundheads drew upon the 
castle the hostile forces of the Cavaliers, and its first siege in 
1643 tested the gallantry and endurance of Brilliana, Lady 
Harley, in electing ‘to stand it out, by God’s help,’ though her 
lord was absent on his parliamentary duties. Despite isolation 
and intimidations plied against her for a full year before the 
blow fell, the task of fortifying a castle which had assumed 
the form of a mansion in the piping times of peace, and the 
tedium of drilling and disciplining a small but spirited gar- 
rison by the help of a veteran sergeant and the family physician, 
she did not faint or fail when the siege commenced in July 
1643, with, first, Sir W. Vavassor, and then Colonel Lingen, a 
zealous Herefordshire Royalist, to conduct the assault. ‘Though 
they burnt church and town, the castle sustained no serious hurt, 
and its garrison few casualties, in a siege of two months, at the 
end of which the Royal disaster at Gloucester drew off the 
assailants of this ‘animi matrona virilis. In broken health, 
but unfaltering spirit, she wrote in October to her son of 
rumours as to a fresh assault, and her hope of repelling it like 
the last. But she died on the day following, and the castle had 
rest till the next spring, when to Sir Michael Woodhouse, fresh 
from the capture of Hopton Castle, the now dispirited little 
garrison surrendered at discretion after three weeks’ siege. 
‘There were taken 67 men, 100 arms, 2 barrels of powder, and 
a year’s provisions. Three of the younger children of Sir 
Robert were among the number. Their heroic mother was the 
second daughter of Sir Edward, afterwards Baron Conway, of 
Ragley and Conway, born when her sire was Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Brill: and her Holland breeding may account 
for her puritanic tone and universal familiarity with the 
Scriptures. Her name amongst Herefordshire heroines may 
explain why to Camden’s ‘ three w’s’—‘ water, wool, and wheat’ 
—an Anglo-Latin elegiac chronicler adds woman as well as 
wood.{ Her son, to whom chiefly are addressed the letters 





* John Harley, grandsire of Sir Robert, was a zealous Romanist, and is said to 
have harboured Parsons and Champion in Brampton Bryan Castle. See ‘ Introd. 
to Lady B. Harley’s Letters,’ p. xvi. Camden Society Publications. 

+ ‘ Unda, et silva frequens, foemina, lana, seges.’ 
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published by the Camden Society, became a convert to limited 
monarchy, and a consistent but tolerant Churchman. 

The mention of Brilliana Harley has obliged us to digress; 
but it will be the more easily forgiven, as the mention of a 
neighbouring Norman family, the Lingens, involves an earlier 
and more romantic instance of womanly heroism. In the midst 
of Deerfold Forest, where, according to Blount’s MSS., the 
Priory of Lymebrook owed its foundation to the Lingens rather 
than the Mortimers, about a mile to the north of the ruins of 
that priory, lies the village of Lingen, with what remains of its 
old castle, a deep moat, and a steep mound south of it. Of little 
pretensions ever to the rank of a stronghold, and now only a 
‘sleepy hollow,’ Lingen, in the reign of Richard I., gave its 
name to a gallant house. In the fortieth year of Henry IIL, 
Sir John de Lingen had a grant of free warren in Lingen for 
himself and his heirs; in the thirty-fourth of Edward I. he or 
his son was knighted, at a great solemnity, before an expedition 
against the Scots. It was this Sir John’s daughter Constantia, 
whose marriage in 1253 to Grimbald, son and heir of Sir 
Richard Pauncefort, suggests an example of wifely devotion 
quotable beside that of Brilliana Harley. In Blount’s MS. 
collections the agreement is quoted, by which Constantia receives 
to her dower 630 marks, 12 beeves, 100 sheep, and the manor 
of Great Cowarne, the whole amounting to a portion beseeming 
powerful and wealthy families. The Paunceforts had acquired 
Cowarne from the Wigmore family, with which the Lingens 
were already connected by marriage. Tradition cherishes the 
belief that Grimbald, having been captured by the Moors, 
could only obtain his freedom by the production, as ransom, of 
a joint of his wife, the fame of whose beauty was doubtless as 
widespread as that of her lord’s valour. The lady made no 
demur to these exorbitant terms, but cutting off her left arm 
above the wrist, conveyed it to her husband, and thus effected 
his release. History is apt to be exigeant as to the evidence 
for such sensational annals ; but it should be some confirmation 
that in the parish church of Much Cowarne, in the east end of 
the south aisle, there was, in Silas Taylor's day, an altar-tomb 
with the effigies of Grimbald and Constantia. Grimbald was 
cross-legged and habited after Norman fashion, while the lady, 
whose name Constantia was legible, exhibited her left arm 
coupéd above the wrist, in memory of her heroic conduct. 
Silas Taylor notes precisely ‘that the woman’s arm is somewhat 
elevated, as if to attract notice, and the hand and wrist, cut 
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off, are carved close to his left side, with his right hand on his 
armour,’ * 

The third of these neighbouring Norman houses is Croft, the 
seat for seven centuries of a family very prominent in Hereford- 
shire history, and one that claims indeed an earlier and Saxon 
origin, which the name seems to justify. In Domesday ‘one 
Bernard held Croft under William de Scotries,’ and with this 
Bernard the family claim relationship. A Croft is mentioned 
in the Harley pedigree, as attending Godfrey de Bouillon in the 
Crusades (1098): a Croft, so tradition runs, was chosen by the 
Marchers in 1265 to aid in the deliverance of Prince Edward 
from his durance at Hereford. What remains of the original 
castle at Croft is a quadrangular Edwardian structure, with 
circular towers at the corners of a courtyard, situate under and 
to the south of the Ambrey Camp above mentioned, and to the 
east of the river Lug. It was however later than the Norman 
period that the Crofts waxed, and became most distinguished in 
court and tented field; and therefore we may pass to two or 
three ecclesiastical reminders of that period, still to be found 
in Herefordshire churches and kindred buildings. As might 
have been expected from the favour bestowed on Leominster (so 
named probably from the sumptuous patron of churches and 
abbeys at Wenlock, Coventry, and Leominster, Edward the 
Confessor’s Earl of Herefordshire, Leofric)—by William Rufus, 
who fortified the town, when, having become his own Marcher, 
he resided at Wigmore;—by King John, who visited Leo- 
minster, and compensated its partial burning by De Braose, his 
turbulent Marcher, by confirming a charter of the monks (under 
which the inhabitants throve in trade and commerce, and de- 
veloped the Merino-emulating Ryelands wool, the ‘ Leominster 
ore’ of Camden) ;—and by Edward I. and his envoy to the 
Marchers, Archbishop Peckham ;—we find, amidst diverse addi- 
tions and alterations, much that bespeaks Norman builders, in 
the church now in process of restoration. To what was ori- 
ginally a cell of the Abbey of Reading was annexed a grand 

orman church, with north and south aisles, and, later on, with 
a larger aisle on the south for the burghers, augmented still 
later by a second south aisle. At the north-west end stands the 





* The gist of the pretty tradition of the Knight’s Ransom is the basis of a 
romantic story, by Mrs. alentine, in ‘Warne’s Family Novels.’ London: F. 
Warne and Co. 1870. It is commemorated also in blank verse, with other data of 
the church and parish, by the scholarly incumbent of Much Cowarne, the Rev. 
J. J. G. Graham, M.A. oe ‘A Memoir of Much Cowarne Church ;’ published 
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tower, of which the two lower stages are late Norman, with the 
arch of the principal entrance door firmly recessed. 

At Ledbury too—a town which from the date of King Stephen 
(who at the instance of Bishop Beton gave it a charter for a 
market) throve under its episcopal connection—the church repre- 
sents the Norman architecture in its chancel and east portion 
and the fine central door of the west front, though much of the 
rest of the edifice is Early English and later. Bromyard, a 
hillside town of 3000 inhabitants, now at Jast made accessible 
by a railway from Worcester, can boast of a cruciform Norman 
church, with arches of zigzag moulding over the south door of 
the nave and the smaller north door, and a Norman embattled 
central tower with a circular stair-turret conically cappec outside 
it, standing conspicuous in a churchyard looking out upon the 
river Frome, which flows through the valley dividing Bromyard 
Down from Bromyard town, and stretching the whole extent of 
the town to the north. In the same district, as at Thornbury 
and Tedstone Delamere, there are various Norman features in 
churches of the Early English type, and so it is at Fownhope 
and Mordiford, on the opposite side of the Wye to Hom Lacy, 
between Hereford and Ross. 

Of Norman work in Hereford Cathedral there should be 
no lack. Its earliest portions—for of the Saxon minster there 
is no vestige—are the great piers of the nave and part of the 
choir begun by Robert of Lorraine and finished by Robert de 
Betun. As Sir Gilbert Scott pointed out to the Archeological 
Institute at Hereford in 1877, except for the fall of the western 
tower and consequent spoiling of the nave, Wyatt's destruction 
of the Norman triforium, and other like solecisms, few cathe- 
drals could offer such a field of progressive architectural study, 
from early Norman to latest Perpendicular, as that of Here- 
ford. But the history of Hereford Cathedral may be safely left 
to the late Mr. R. J. King’s ‘ Handbook to the Cathedrals,’ as 
that of the Norman Castle of Stephen, repaired by Henry III. 
and the scene of the younger De Spencer’s hanging by order of 
Queen Isabella, may be remitted to Mr. G. T. Clark, whose notes 
of English Mounds and Norman Castles’ are promised shortly. 
It is more to our purpose here to notice briefly two or three 
churches of typical later Norman architecture. The first example 
is connected with the demesne of Shobdon (in Domesday ‘ Scepe 
Dune’), granted in 1135 by Hugh de Mortimer to Oliver de 
Merlimond, who at once built here a church consecrated in 
1140 by Robert de Betun. The associated Priory of the same 
foundation was soon transferred to Wigmore, owing to scarcity 
of water in summer, of which the well-watered slopes of modern 
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Shobdon evince no lack. Of the old parish church, hard by 


the Court, only the ancient tower remains in situ, the remainder 
having been superseded by a modern church of no architectural 
pretension. Fortunately, when the old church succumbed to 
the vandalism of the age, an eye to the picturesque availed for 
the erection, in that portion of the park lying north of the Court 
and nearest to the drive, of a treasured memorial of Norman 
architecture—three connected arches of late Norman character, 
which for grace and beauty of ornament have often been asso- 
ciated with the South Herefordshire church of Kilpeck; and 
which, in the sculptured forms of men, animals, and foliage, 
represented on the pillars, evince such refinement and artistic 
feeling, as suggests the handiwork of the rare Irish-Norman 
school of architectural ornament. 

Another probably earlier example of this is to be found in the 
nobly-timbered park of Moccas, on the west bank of the Wye 
between Hereford and Hay, where the restorations necessitated 
by time have been truly conservative. Of earlier and plainer 
Norman than Kilpeck, which lies beyond Stockley Hill to the 
south-east, Moccas Church is characterized by the same ground- 
plan of nave, choir, and eastern apse, marked off and divided 
by decorated arches. Other churches, like Rowlstone, present 
some kindred features; but Kilpeck is so facile princeps among 
its fellows of the same type, that it is worth a trip by railway 
to St. Devereux station. This church, though little visited 
except by antiquarian pilgrims, is at least one of the most 
valuable relics of late Norman architecture in Herefordshire, 
curious for the variety and profusion of the carved mouldings 
which surround the arches, jambs, and other parts of the edifice, 
among which the beak-head moulding and the zigzag or chevron 
mouldings predominate. Here, as at Moccas, though in more 
ornate Norman style, is the triple division of nave, choir, 
and apsidal sanctuary, a richly-decorated arch opening from 
nave to choir, and another of equal size, less enriched, from 
choir to apse. For full particulars of its details the valuable 
works of Lewis and Matthew Gibson should be studied, if it 
might ‘be, on the spot or near it, for the lavish intricacy of the 
strange sculptures defies description. 

Our survey thus far will have shown that the county was not 
without the favour of the Conqueror, his immediate successors, 
and several Plantagenet kings ; and we have anticipated some of 
the notable events which occurred within its area, up to the 
victory in 1461 of Mortimer’s Cross, which, shortly followed by 
that of Towton, confirmed the young Duke of York on the 
‘throne under the title of Edward IV. The annals of that 
tract 
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tract of time, could they be unfolded in ezxtenso, would show 
how much of the raison détre of the President of the Marches 
and his Lords was to provide against or requite such ravages 
of the English border as were committed by David and 
Llewellyn ap Griffin in the thirteenth and by Owen Glyndwr 
(who was strong in matrimonial alliances with the Hereford- 
shire Scudamores, Moningtons, and Crofts, through his daugh- 
ters) in the beginning of the fifteenth century. Yet we must not 
= on to the Tudor and Stuart periods, after the union of 

hite and Red roses in the marriage of Henry VII. with 
Elizabeth of York, without a brief glance at the strength of 
Lollardism in Herefordshire in the reigns of Henry 1V. and 
Henry V., and the sympathy of parochial clergy as well as 
laymen of rank with Wycliffe’s reformation. Sir John Old- 
castle, called, from his marriage with the last Lord Cobham’s 
granddaughter, himself Lord Cobham, a gallant soldier in his 
younger days, and in his latter years devoted to Lollardism, 
was connected with Herefordshire at Almeley, near Weobley, 
and elsewhere ; and there is reason to suppose that Oldcastle, 
near Almeley Church, was his native place. He served as 
sheriff for the county in the seventh year of Henry IV. In the 
first year of Henry V. he was condemned as a heretic, but 
escaped, it is surmised, into Herefordshire, and there kept 
alive the flame of religious zeal and treason until, after remaining 
some five years at large, he was arrested at Broniarth, in Guils- 
field parish, near Welshpool, conveyed to London, and hanged 
and burnt on Christmas Day 1418. There is not a great deal of 
— that he was personally associated with the chief locale of 

llardism in Herefordshire, namely, Deerfold Forest ; but there 
remains a tradition of an ‘Oldcastle’ on the west of it, anda 
chapel farm in keeping with Lombard traditions is still standing. 

In the Woolhope Transactions* is a good sketch of Swin- 
derby’s advocacy of Wycliffism in Herefordshire; and new 
— of the excitement, which his preaching and Bishop 

refnant’s endeavours to repress it created in the county of 
Hereford, is found in the recently-printed pages of Mr. Cooke’s 
continuation of Duncumb’s History, (now, we are glad to see, 
well through the parish of Marcle in Greytree Hundred ;) 
where it appears that in 1390 and 1394 Thomas Walwyn, 
heir through his mother of ‘ Helyons’ or ‘ Hellens’ in that 
parish, and Sheriff of Herefordshire in those years, was required 
to assist in endeavouring to repress the heresies of the Lollards ; 
and ‘one Walter Brutt, educated at Merton College, who had 





* Woolhope Trans., 1869, pp. 168-183. —_ 
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opposed at Oxford the favourite tenet of the Begging Friars, 
that Christ begged for a livelihood, having become a disciple 
of Wycliffe, and having joined William Swynderby, a zealous 
promoter of the new faith in the diocese of Hereford, where he 
preached in defiance of episcopal injunctions,—the said Walter 
Brut, appearing before the Bishop and several witnesses (one 
of whom was this Thomas Walwyn, named by the Bishop as 
‘Vallettus noster,’*) had maintained Swynderby’s conclusions, 
and admitted that he did eat, drink, and communicate with him, 
‘the Bishop’s sentence of excommunication notwithstanding.’ 
A royal mandate was issued to several Knights and Esquires of 
Herefordshire, to the effect that ‘the King having been adver- 
tised that one Walter Brutt and other sons of iniquity had 
damnably held, affirmed, and preached certain articles and con- 
clusions notoriously repugnant to Holy Scripture in the diocese 
of Hereford, whereby the King’s peace had become endangered, 
required them to cause proclamations to be made cater 
persons to assemble in conventicles, and to imprison and punis 
those who should be found acting contrary to such order,’ 
Thomas Walwyn was named in this mandate, and in 1394, 
when again Sheriff, he was directed to arrest ‘ Walterum Brutt et 
alios iniquitatis filios pradicantes hereses et errores in diocesi 
Herefordiz.’ There is nothing to show that the episcopal or the 
royal mandates took effect in the cases of Swynderby or Brutt, 
though there is some faint ground for connecting with the 
sojourn of the Lollards in Herefordshire a curious version of 
St. Luke i. 15 in the Wycliffe MS. Bible in Hereford Cathe- 
dral, where for the authorized ‘ He shall drink neither wine nor 
strong drink,’ it has ‘ He schall not drink wyn ne sider.{ The 
last word may have been a suggestion of local experience. 

In the same reign as the martyrdom of Oldcastle, and about 
three years earlier, good proof of Herefordshire valour had been 
given at Agincourt, where Sir John de Cornewall, K.G., had a 
principal command, and captured Louis de Bourbon, Count of 
Vendéme ; where too a Hackluit of Eaton, t near Leominster, 
Sheriff of Herefordshire in the preceding reign, had St. George, 
a nobleman of France, to his prisoner ; and Sir John de Brugge, 
of Brugge or Bridge Sollers, who represented the county in this 
reign, also served. The Herefordshire mansion of Hampton 
Court, to the north of Dinmore Hill, which commands an almost 





* A complimentary expression denoting an heir of knighthood or a gentleman 
of descent or quality—Selden. See Greytree Hundred, p. 11. 

+ See ‘ Heref. Pomona,’ Part I. p. 16. 

¢ One of this family, a prebendary of Westminster in Queen Elizabeth's reign 
compiled the famous collection of Voyages. 
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unique outlook over its own ample demesnes, and differs from 
‘most chief Herefordshire seats in the preservation of many 
features of its first historic building, was begun, as Leland tells 
us, by Rowland Lenthall, yeoman of the robes to Henry V., 
out of the prey he had gotten at Agincourt. He had licence 
from Henry VI. ‘to crenellate his mansion and impark a thou- 
sand acres, and Hampton Court passed through his daughter to 
a Cornewall of Burford, whose grandson sold it to Sir Hum- 
phrey Coningsby, a Justice of the Queen’s Bench. On its: north 
side is the embattled and machicolated square entrance tower, 
on the top of which, it would seem from Leland, was & cistern 
for water which Sir Rowland brought from a neighbouring hill. 
Through a wide archway with gate and portcullis admission is 
given to a quadrangular court, on the south of which are the 
reception-rooms, the great hall to the east, and the chapel with 
the arms of Lenthall and Fitzalan quartered on its roof in the 
north-east corner ; and judicious restorations have done much in 
other details to bring nearer to its ancient type the tout ensemble 
of Hampton Court. One of the three valiant Welshmen, whom 
‘Agincourt immortalized in their deaths; was Sir Roger Vaughan 
of Bredwardine. 

It must suffice to add to this list of heroes, that in the next 
reign Sir John Talbot, afterwards Earl of Shrewsbury and thrice 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—whose staunchness to Henry V, in 
his French wars was continued to his successor, though without 
the same uninterrupted success, during the ascendency of the 
Maid of Orleans, and who was mortally wounded on the relief 
of Chastellon in 1453, at the age of eighty years—was the owner 
‘of the manors of Linton and Goodrich and other estates in 
Herefordshire, which may claim his birth and origin, although 
‘Whitchurch in Salop has his alabaster effigy, with that of his 
son, Lord Lisle, who fell with him. But indeed there is evi- 
dence of warlike prowess in every quarter of the county during 
the wars of the Roses, and in the su uent civil wars or rebel- 
lions in the reign of Henry VII. If we visit the north-east of 
the county, en route from Bromyard to Worcester,.the modern 
Brockhampton, the seat of the Barnebys, whose present repre- 
sentative has assumed the surname of Lutley, is passed on the 
left. It is itself a modern brick-house, erected in 1760,: but 
below it are the remains of old Brockhampton mansion, a 
‘timber-framed house surrounded by moat, drawbridge, and 
gatehouse, with chapel attached. A unique sample of a resi- 
dence of the fourteenth century, with the original dining-hall, 
sleeping-rooms, minstrels’ gallery, and detached gateway—it 
might have been thought that the representatives of a romney 
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slain in 1461 at Towton would have scorned the craze which 
drove Herefordshire men—as in the cases of Garnstone, New- 
port, and, in some degree, Hom Lacy—to change old residences 
for new, even though the new have the advantage of situation. 
The present owner has, however, done what lay with him to 
repair the bad taste of his great grandsire, by restoring, though 
not for his own residence, the interesting home of his fore- 
fathers. Higher praise would have been earned had he restored 
also the chapel. 

Scarcely at any period did the Crofts of Croft Castle hide 
their light under a bushel; and one of them, Sir James, 
who was M.P. for Herefordshire and Deputy-Constable of the 
Tower under Edward VI., had ahand in Wyatt’s rising, and 
doubtless took part in the Herefordshire demonstration in 
behalf of Queen Jane. Winning favour, however, with Queen 
Elizabeth, he was employed by her both in the field and the 
council-chamber, and found his last rest in Westminster Abbey. 
Some slur, however, clings to his memory from the records at 
Simancas, which give a colour to the charge of his accepting 
Philip’s pay and betraying his mistress’s secrets. Another more 
brilliant and more unfortunate son of Herefordshire, who figured 
in the reign of Elizabeth, was Robert Devereux, second Ear! of 
Essex, whose birthplace is set down by Blount’s MS., by 
Arthur Collins’s ‘ Peerage of England,’ vol. iii., by Duncumb, 
and in a host of encyclopedias, as Netherwood or Northwood, 
a mile or so to the west of Thornbury, on the south bank of 
the Teme. No vestiges of the old mansion remain, though 
tradition says that it was the birthplace of Isabella’s Mortimer, as 
well as of Elizabeth’s Essex. The latter was born in 1567, and 
his father, Walter Devereux, the first Earl, died in Ireland in 
1576, when his heir was but nine years old. But the manor 
of Thornbury and Netherwood was given by Edward IV. toa 
William Baskerville for his services on the field at Towton, and 
is found in possession of that family in and before 1538, until 
in the reign of Elizabeth it was sold to Pitts. In the Record 
Office there is a suit in Chancery, ‘ temp. Eliz.,’ in which this 
Pitts is required by Thomas Baskerville to complete his pur- 
chase. There is only bare tradition to associate Robert Devereux 
(A.D. 1567-1601) with Netherwood or Thornbury; no entry 
of baptism in the extant parish register, no mention of it in 
Walter Devereux’s imperfect will in 1576,* nothing but the legend 
of an ‘Essex room’ in a quadrangle long since pulled down, 





* Eg., the manors of Weobley, Lionhales, Moor Court, Byford, &c, See ‘The 
Devereux, Earls of Essex,’ vol. ii. 483, Appendix. John Murray, 1858. da 
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and of a chapel with a deep vault, where Duncumb surmises 
that the family were interred.* There is no personal history to 
connect Elizabeth’s favourite with the county, where he had 
other estates, though certainly not that of Netherwood ; but his 
son succeeded to the manors named above, and, as tedious liti- 
gation in reference to his disposition of his property continued 
till after the restoration of Charles II., the sisters of the last 
or Parliamentary Earl took by arrangement, one of them 
(Frances Devereux, who'died Duchess of Somerset) the Hereford- 
shire and South Wales property; the other, Dorothy, or rather 
her son, Sir Robert Shirley, the Chartley estate in Staffordshire 
and other tenements near Essex House and elsewhere. 

Little, save tradition, connects James I. with the county of 
Hereford, although Sir Roger Bodenham is said to have enter- 
tained him at Rotherwas, two miles from Hereford, an ‘ ancient 
and delicate’ seat of a family who, in the subsequent troubles, 
realized by their loyalty the local adage that ‘ Every one cannot 
dwell at Rotherwas.’ The Bodenhams were staunch Royalists 
in the troubles of Charles I.; and one of them was nominated, 
with a Hopton of Canon Frome, a Pye of Kilpeck, and others, 
for the Knighthood of the Royal Oak. 

At the very outset of the disturbances Herefordshire is found 
mainly sympathizing with the King. George Coke, D.D., 
Bishop of Hereford, was one of the twelve protesting Bishops 
sent to the Tower in 1641, and was taken prisoner at the siege 
of Hereford in 1645. Herbert Croft, successively Dean and 
Bishop of the diocese, who held the see for thirty years, found 
vent for plain speaking in a sermon to Colonel Birch against 
sacrilege, and for words in season to the King, to whom he was 
chaplain. Hereford itself early sustained hostile visits, direct 
and indirect. In 1642 the Earl of Stamford had been sent by 
Essex, the Captain-General for the Parliament, on an errand of 
occupation prior to the battle of Edgehill, and Waller had fol- 
lowed him in 1643. Later on, the city had resisted the Scots, 
so as to gain for itself the prestige of a ‘maiden city. At 
this point Colonel Birch was sent by Parliament as a leader to 
distress it and abase its confidence—a task requiring all his 
energy and resource, seeing that among the Royalists were Lord 
Scudamore, Fitzwilliam Coningsby, Sir Walter Pye, Sir Henry 
Lingen, and others; while for the Parliament were ranged only 
Sir Robert Harley, Sir Richard Hopton, old Sir John Kyrle, 





* Walter, the first Earl, was born at Lamphey Castle in Pembrokeshire, died 
in Ireland, and has his monument at Carmarthen. P 
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and a few lesser names. In 1645 Sir Barnabas Scudamore is 
found the Governor of Hereford, a younger brother of the noble 
house of Hom Lacy, and an experienced soldier. Canon 
Frome, near Ledbury, then a moated mansion of the Hoptons, 
first seized and garrisoned for the King, and then taken by 
assault under the Earl of Leven and the Scots on their way to the 
siege of Hereford, occupied the concern of Sir Barnabas in 
vain, but his staunch defence of his special charge was so gallant 
and steadfast that, at the end of six weeks, the Scots broke up 
their leaguer and retired, to the delight of city and county. The 
entrenchments of the Scotch army are still traceable a quarter 
of a mile south-east of the city, in Bartonsham meadows. But 
before Christmas, Colonels Birch and Morgan, availing them- 
selves of the treachery of two Royalist captains, Alderne and 
Howorth, possessed themselves by stratagem of the drawbridge 
facing Aylstone Hill; and, circumstances favouring the intro- 
duction of the enemy, the enfeebled garrison were compelled to 
submit, after a short struggle, as prisoners of war. The historian 
of the Civil War in Herefordshire, the late Rev. John Webb of 
Tretire, brings forward abundant evidence of the gallantry of Sir 
Barnabas Scudamore, the Governor, and of the success of the 
Roundheads being due to the grossest bribery. It was a serious 
acceleration of the ruin of the royal cause, which had promised 
better things during the autumn, when Prince Rupert and 
Colonel Birch had disputed the possession of the quaint old 
town of Ledbury, with its timber and lath-framed houses and 
market-place, one of which preserves the memory of Rupert. It 
was early in the autumn, too, that Charles I. in person had taken 
the opportunity of stimulating the zeal of his subjects on the 
Brecknockshire border, by using Herefordshire’s pre-historic 
cromlech, on the heights above Moccas Park, for a review of his 
troops from Hay and Dore, from Radnorshire and Brecknock- 
shire. According to Symond’s Diary, the King slept on the 16th 
of September at the Bishop’s Palace in Hereford, reviewed his 
troops at Arthur’s Stone on the 17th, and slept that night at Hom 
Lacy. The turn of the tide at Hereford, and later on at 
Goodrich, was due in a great measure to an act of Sir Henry 
Lingen, the Governor of the latter castle for the King, whose 
burning of the neutral castle of Wilton upon Wye, near Ross, 
to prevent its becoming a parliamentary garrison, seems to have 
precipitated Sir John Brydges, its owner, into the arms of the 
enemy. It was he, according to Sir B. Scudamore, who, 
from his retreat at Gloucester, set on foot the communica- 


tions with Birch and Colonel Morgan about taking Hereford 
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by stratagem; after which there remained but the strong 
castle of Goodrich to prevent the county being lost to the 
King. That Lingen enacted, even under trying disadvantages 
and increasing isolation, marvellous acts of daring during 
the protracted siege, may be gathered from his attempt to cut 
off the return of a convoy sent from Newnham to Hereford 
in January 1646, and another in March to surprise Hereford, 
when its Governor, Colonel Birch, with Sir John Kyrle, was 
away at Gloucester. At last, when Charles I. had surrendered 
to the Scots, and, though his flag floated in defiance on 
Goodrich Keep, it was evident that his cause was hopeless, 
Colonels Birch and Kyrle pressed the siege hotly on the north- 
western and weakest side, and, having burned the stables, cut 
off the supplies of water; and, raising batteries, drove the 
gallant garrison to surrender at discretion. There were 150 
privates, and some fifty officers, among whom were repre- 
sented the Herefordshire families of Pye, Lochard, Bodenham, 
Wigmore, Vaughan, and Berrington.* In the spring of the 
next year the castle was disgarrisoned. Its _ was a 
parallelogram flanked by round towers -at the angles, and the 
entrance was by a passage (over a drawbridge) fitted for a 
succession of portcullises. The banquetting-hall, the keep, the 
chapel, and octagonal watch-tower, near the entrance, still 
remain ; and it is not the least curious circumstance in con- 
nection with the castle, that it was only when he found he could 
not purchase and restore it, that Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, 
the historian of Cardigan, built himself a pseudo-Edwardian 
castle on the eminence to the right of the dingle, separating 
Goodrich Castle from Goodrich Court. It was here that that 
earned antiquary bestowed his since dispersed collection of arms 
and armour, his antique furniture, the Doucean Museum, and 
his historical portraits.t 

The fall of Goodrich, as a ruin still dear to artist, historian, 





* For a faithful and excellent account of the siege of Goodrich, no better 
authority can: be approached than the Rev. John Webb's edition of Colonel 
John Birch’s military Memoir already referred to; see pp. 122-82, &. It is pro- 
bable that the ‘History of the Civil War in Herefordshire and the Marches,’ 
written by Mr, Webb, and edited by his son, will see the light in 1879. 

+ Sir Samuel Meyrick’s antiquarian craze may be gauged by two characteristic 
anecdotes. When he served the office of High Sheriff for Herefordshire, he 
dressed his javelin men cap-a-pied in armour, under the weight of which some 
fainted, not having proved it, When he was writing his ‘ History of Cardigan- 
shire,’ he chanced upon a very ancient inscribed stone, known as the ‘ Potenina 
Malher, in the churchyard of Tregaron. (See ‘ Hist. Card.’ p. 252.) Years 
afterwards it was missing there; and the present Celtic professor at Oxford, 
having set the writer of these pages on the search, it was traced to a resting-place 
.in the chapel-walls of the modern Goodrich Court. Either the antiquary had 

it, or he had adopted the traditional tactics of his clients, the men of — 
an 
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and archeologist, suggests to the mind some glance at the career 
of its self-seeking captor: and indeed, with the cessation of war 
and its excitements in Herefordshire, it is obvious that history 
will be conveniently merged in biography ; the sword be 
exchanged for the spade, the pruning-knife, the pen, or the 
trowel and carving-tools, Outside the old-world quondam- 
borough town of Weobley stands the modern Nash-built cas- 
tellated mansion, which has supplanted the stately sixteenth- 
century manor-house that in 1661 passed by purchase from 
the heiress of the Tomkynses to the successful Roundhead, 
Col. John Birch. The earlier dwelling, sketched by Dingley 
in his ‘History in Marble,’* consisted of three sides of a 
quadrangle, with an enclosed court to the front, and a walled 
garden and pleasaunces to the rear; and to this Birch is said to 
have made considerable additions. In truth he was clever and 
wide-awake enough to self-interest, to feather his nest hand- 
somely; at the same time that he was attributing the captures of 
Hereford, Goodrich, and Leominster, to the ‘ General of Heaven,’ 
Brave in the field, shrewd, quick-witted, and resourceful, he 
never forgot his early training as a trader, as is seen in his 
loans for raising regiments, and his speculations in sequestra- 
tions for his private advantage. After the fall of Goodrich he 
contrived to become the purchaser of the episcopal palace and 
manors at a very advantageous price. One of these, Whitborne, 
appears to have been sold to him over the heads of other con- 
tracting purchasers, at a price which its productive hops proved 
to be inadequate ; though it may be surmised that he coveted 
its possession from the remembrance of the dark passage in the 
Manor House, still shown as Birch’s Hole, where he hid from 
the Royalists in 1644. The rest he acquired in 1649-50. One 
of his minor peculations was the purchase for 617]. of the lead 
of Worcester Cathedral steeple, valued at 1200/., and ordered 
by the Lords to be sold for the repairs of the city churches. 
At the Restoration he had a seat in Parliament, was among 
the first to welcome back Charles II., as he afterwards kept on 
the winning side with William and Mary, invariably escaping 
the disgorging process except after compensation with interest. 
In 1682, however, he was at the expense as a burgess of 
Weobley of beautifying, repairing, and adorning Weobley 
Church and spire, in the north-east corner of the chancel of 
which is a full-length marble statue of him, truncheon in hand, 
as a military leader. His descendants in the female line still 
represent Garnstone. 





* ‘History in Marble.’ By Thomas Dingley. Printed for the Camden Society, 
1867, vol. i. p. 165. 
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But—to have done with the sword and the truncheon, and to 
look but the range of an eyeshot from where Birch sleeps in 
Weobley chancel—in the little churchyard of Sarnesfield, a mile 
or two to the west, is the grave of one of the greatest timber 
architects of his time, a great and characteristic adorner of his 
native county, though his architectural chefs-d’euvre have had a 
shorter tenure than his quaint effigy and epitaph, John Abel. 
Of Kington market-house, his building, not a vestige remains. 
That which adorned, though it circumscribed, Hereford high- 
town is clean gone, while that which he built at Brecon is 
improved out of all resemblance to the Abel type. Leominster 
indeed preserves, on a changed site and in private hands, at the 
Grange, the masterpiece of a town-hall which he constructed for 
her ancient borough ; and we may trace his influence, if not his 
handiwork, in the Unicorn Inn at Weobley, where Charles I. 
slept on the 5th of September, 1645, or in the typical timber- 
housed villages of Orleton and Pembridge, respectively north 
and west of Leominster. He wrote his own epitaph, however, 
and planned his own monument in his ninetieth year, and lived 
on to his ninety-seventh in 1674, apparently a good churchman 
and a staunch loyalist. In 1645, when shut up in Hereford 
during its siege by the Scots, he was of such service to the 
besieged by constructing for them corn-mills, that Charles I. 
honoured him with the title of his ‘ master carpenter.’ 

Coeval with this local worthy was the antiquary Thomas 
Blount, of Orleton Court, who was born in 1614 and died in 
1679, and whose old timber mansion, curious as well for its 
external picturesqueness as for the arched and panelled beams 
and carved mantelpiece of its principal chamber, is still the 
property of his lineal descendant. Orleton (in Domesday, 
Alretun) was given to the Mortimers by the Conqueror, and, 
coming to the Crown at the death of Edward IV., was conveyed 
in the reign of James I. to George Hopton, whose successors 
sold it to the Blounts, an ancient family located at Grendon 
Bishop. Thomas Blount, though prevented by his religion and 
studious habits from achieving forensic success, is identified 
with the profession of the law by his ‘ Law Dictionary,’ his 
‘Jocular , ananete and the life of learned research which he 
divided between Fig Tree Court, in the Temple, and his home at 
Orleton. On our notice he has a strong claim for his careful 
collections for a History of Herefordshire, the first volume of 
which (A—K) is unfortunately lost, though the second has been 
of service to all collectors or compilers of Herefordshire history ; 
notably to Gough, the editor of ‘Camden,’ and to Duncumb. 
It is from Blount, under the head of ‘Sarnesfield,’ that we 
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glean the anecdote of Abel’s contact with Charles I.; to him 
we owe particulars of the ancient owners of Netherwood and 
Thornbury: indeed he is answerable for the story about the 
last Roger Mortimer having been born there, and he endorses 
the statement first made by Mills, in his ‘ Catalogue of Honour’ 
(1610), that the ill-fated Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, ‘ was 
borne at Nethwood.’* He is rich in curious gossip about each 
parish he commemorates, as when about Pembridge he notes that 
the Byletts in that parish was the ancient seat of the Lochards, 
the widow of one of whom had ten sons actually engaged at one 
and the same time in the quarrel of Charles I. of blessed memory, 
wherein three of them lost their lives. In Pembridge Church 
the two chapels bear the name of Lochard and Marston, and, 
according to Blount, the ancient borough had two prescriptive 
fairs, on May-day and St. Martin’s-day. ‘The one,’ he adds, 
‘they call Cowslip Fair, the other Woodcock Fair.’ The loss 
of the first volume of this MS. History is much to be deplored, 
as Blount was well acquainted with the county, a diligent searcher 
of the public records, and intimate with Sir William Dugdale 
and Anthony a Wood ; the first volume, too, was probably the 
most important. The. second begins with the letter L at 
Laysters: copies of it are to be found in the library of Major 
Clive, at Whitfield, and among Mr. Philipps’ collections at 
Belmont. We fail to find in Gough’s ‘Camden,’ or elsewhere, 
any reference to vol. i., though in his additions to Hereford- 
shire, ii. 445-64, every reference to Blount has been traced 
home. All such will be found to concern the second volume. 
In two instances there is at the first blush an extract from the 
first volume, viz. (1) at Gough, p. 462 d, with respect to Hope- 
under-Dinmore, and an ancient seat named Winsley or Windes- 
ley. But the information gained from Blount may be traced 
home ‘totidem verbis’ to the head of Winsley, p. 143 in the 
second volume; and in the other instance (2) Hampton Court 
(Gough, p- 460), all the matter borrowed from Blount is word 
or word traceable to his Miscellaneous Appendix to vol. ii. 
p- 228, wherein he has dotted down brief memoranda apparently 
by way of after-thought. 

But another contemporary (1600-1671) left a name behind 
him second to none in Herefordshire for loyalty and sacrifices 
to the Church and Crown, and is entitled to the credit of one of 
the earliest improvers of Herefordshire husbandry and orchards. 





* Mills, in his ‘Catalogue of‘ Honour,’ gives Nethwood as Robert Devereux’s 
birthplace, but specifies no locality or county. It would seem that Blount and 
later writers assumed the identity of this place with Netherwood or Northwood 
in Herefordshire. 


Sir 
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Sir John Scudamore of Hom Lacy, the representative: of the 
younger branch of the Scudamores of Kentchurch, which had 
held that demesne on the slopes of Garway for five previous 
centuries, was ennobled in 1628 through the favour of the Duke 
of Buckingham, and being on his staff when the favourite was 
assassinated by Felton, retired to his country-seat to divert 
his grief, and speuea himself to planting and grafting apples, 
especially the Redstreak, the famous apple of the Restoration 
date, which received the name of Scudamore’s Crab; or, as the 
cider-poet Philips styles it, the ‘Scudamorean plant,’ 
‘whose wine 
Whosoever tastes, let him with grateful heart 
Respect that ancient loyal house.’ 


Loyal truly, and liberal as well as loyal. He was drawn from 
his retirement to conduct an embassy at the French Court, and, 
though the friend of Archbishop Laud, he courteously received 
John Milton there, and gave him an introduction to Hugo 
Grotius. When the war was at its height, he was styled by the 
Roundheads ‘ one of the nine worthies’ of Herefordshire, and 
he was a prisoner in London during the eventful autumn 
of 1645, when King Charles slept a night, as we have seen, at 
Hom. His heart, however, was where his brother's helpful 
service was,. His name, moreover, lives in Herefordshire re- 
membrance, more especially as the second founder of Abbey 
Dore, of which, as of two other churches in his gift, after reading 
Hooker’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ he was minded to restore the 
fabrics, and also regrant the tithes and glebe. The good work 
at Dore was dedicated by Bishop Feild of St. David’s, in 1634, 
on the Viscount’s birthday ; and Bishop Kennett estimates the 
cost of others akin to it as not less than 50,0001. By how 
Christian a charity he was animated, is seen in the invitation 
which bade to his funeral in 1671 another worthy of Hereford- 
shire, loved and honoured by him, though they had fought on 
opposite sides—Sir Edward Harley, the son of Sir Robert and 
the heroic Brilliana. This kindly appreciation of conscientious 
opponents may be paralleled in the noble letter of Waller to 

olonel Hopton before the battle of Lansdown.* But, in 
the case of Harley and Scudamore, extremes were tending to 
meet. Sir Edward had become a consistent but tolerant church- 
man. He had quarrelled with Cromwell, when the King’s 
death was decided. Hence the story & propos of the storm of 
September 3, 1658, the night of the ford Protector’s death, 
so destructive in many parts of the kingdom, amongst others 








* See ‘Mil, Memoir of Col. Birch.’ App. p. 203. 
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to Brampton Bryan Park. The North Herefordshire loyalists 
said, ‘The Devil dragged Cromwell across the park to spite the 
Harleys.’ ‘I wish,’ wrote Sir Edward to a friend, ‘the Devil 
had taken him any other way than my park, for, not content 
with doing me all the mischief he could living, he has knocked 
over some of my best oaks on his way downwards.’ * In truth 
the time had come when Herefordshire proprietors were con- 
strained to stay at home, turn the swords into pruning-hooks, 
and, accepting the teaching of such exemplars as Lord Scuda- 
more and one or two other worthies of the same century, to turn 
to account what remained of their patrimonies. The culture of 
the apple had become a source of profit and interest, as well in 
the midst of the county as on the border-lands of Worcester- 
shire and Gloucestershire ; and the pursuit of agriculture had, 
even before the troubles, at least in one instance shown signs of 
becoming scientific. The small parish of Bacton, in the Dore 
valley, had passed in marriage about 1610 with a co-heiress 
of the Parrys, situate there since 1400, to Rowland Vaughan, 
the second son of Sir William Vaughan of Bredwardine, an 
ingenious author and skilful agriculturist. If we may judge 
from the commendatory poem by John Davies of Hereford t (the 
writing-master, not the judge), this worthy had anticipated the 
mysteries of drainage. Take this quatrain, for instance :— 
‘In dropping summers that do marre the meads 
His trenches drain the raines superfluous almes ; 
And when heat wounds the earth, to death that bleeds, 
He cures the chaps with richest water-balmes.’ 


Or this other, which, with probably as much truth as flattery, 
expresses the result of his endeavour to fructify his acres :— 


‘The place wherein is fallen his happy lott, 
Hight Golden Valley; and so justly held : 
His royal trench is as his melting pot, 
Whence issues liquid gold the Vale to gild.’ 


The mention of poets or poetasters suggests the scantiness of 
such at all times in Herefordshire. It is not to many that John 
Davies’s quaint conceits are known ; and still less, except from 
the circumstance that his ‘ Synagogue’ is often found within the 
same covers as his model, George Herbert’s ‘ Temple,’ would it 
be credible that the first Master of Kington Grammar School, 


* See Woolhope Trans. 1870, p. 302. 

+ It is of this t and penman, and of his scholar and compatriot Mr. 
Githings, tbat Fuller wrote, ‘Sure I am that when two such transcendent pen- 
men shall again come to be born in the same shire, they may even serve fairly 
to engross the will and testament of the expiring universe,’—Fuller’s ‘ Worthies.’ 
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founded in pursuance of the will of Dame Margaret Hawkins, 
the widow of the circumnavigator, was Christopher Harvey, the 
friend of Isaac Walton and George Herbert, who held the ferule 
in that early seat of learning for a brief space (circ. 1632-3). 
Perhaps it is a greater boast that the school was erected by 
John Abel, and that the pedigree of the Vaughans of Hergest 
may be read above the fine alabaster tomb to Thomas ‘of that 
ilk,’ in the Vaughan chapel of the parish church. To the 
reader of Walton’s ‘ Complete Angler’ he will be known through 
Piscator’s citation of him as a learned. and reverend divine, a 


friend of his, ‘and no enemy to angling, who hath writ of our 
Book of Common Prayer ’— 


‘What! Pray’r by th’ book? and common? Yes; why not?’ 


Much more intimately known to Herefordshire is the name 
of John Philips (1676-1708). Four miles out of Hereford 
we find ourselves at Withington, a parish on the west of the 
Lug, belonging even before the Norman Conquest to the Church 
of Hereford. With the Deanery of Hereford, and several of 
its prebendal stalls, are connected the manor of Withington 
and several of its estates, the names of two of which, Church 
Withington and Ewithington, claim special notice in a literary 
light, from their having been in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries let on lives by the Dean and Chapter to the families 
of Philips and Brome respectively. To the former belonged 
John Philips, the author of the ‘Splendid Shilling,’ ‘ Blenheim,’ 
and the English Georgic ‘ Cider ;’ subjects into which he threw 
the fruits of his constant study of Milton, Virgil, and Homer, 
and respecting the last of which he had opportunities of acquir- 
ing practical knowledge through his residence with his relatives 
at Church Withington, and his visits to his friend and contem- 
porary at Christ Church, Oxford, William Brome of Ewith- 
ington. Philips’s great grandsire was a Ledbury clothier, and 
his sire, amidst other preferments, a Canon of Hereford; whilst 
Brome, who projected a history of Herefordshire, helped Pope 
with the ‘Odyssey,’ and assisted in preparing an edition of 
Chaucer, came of a family, a cadet of which had settled at 
Ewithington in 1535. Whilst the literary Ewithington Squire 
lived to the age of eighty-one, the ‘ cider’ poet died at the age 
of thirty-two, and was buried in the Cathedral, though he is 
represented by a bust in Poets’ Corner. 

All things considered, the county is scarcely strong enough in 
poetic sons to be able to allow a slur upon Philips; and it may 
be doubted at this time of day how far Dr. Johnson’s criticism 
will hold water, in which he condemns the use of blank verse for 
so mundane a theme. ‘Contending angels,’ he declares, ‘may 
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shake the regions of heaven in blank verse, but the flow of equal 
measures and the embellishment of rhyme must reconimend to 
our attention the art of engrafting, and decide the merit of the 
“‘ Redstreak ” and the “ Permain.”’ * 

Of higher pretensions to poetic fame than John Philips was 
a Herefordshire-born poetess of later days, though she seems 
to have found no inspiration in the county of her birth—Mrs. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning; to whom we may add another 
imaginative Herefordshire authoress, Mrs. Archer Clive, though 
her ‘LX. Poems by V.’ won the praise of this Review before she 
became the mistress of Whitfield.{ Her ‘ Queen’s Ball, which 
she published later, is, as Mary Russell Mitford writes in one 
of her letters, ‘a fine subject,’ powerfully and finely treated. 

Did space allow, the later annals of Herefordshire might 
furnish more biography than history. Eccentric biography, for 
example, might be represented by that litigious monomaniac; 
Thomas Lord Coningsby, of Hampton Court, who saved his 
sovereign’s life on the eve of the battle of the Boyne, but worried 
his own in futile maintenance of su royal rights arising 
from the purchase of the manor of minster ; or the more 
amiably eccentric Charles Howard, Duke of Norfolk, whose 
union in 1771 with Frances Scudamore, the heiress of Hom 
Lacy, gave him so preponderating an influence in Herefordshire 
politics and society. Both, directly or indirectly, influenced 
local history: the first by printing ponderous ‘Collections con- 
cerning the Manor of Marden,’ to bolster up an untenable claim; 
the second by assisting with his collections and with liberal peeu- 
niary aid the enterprise of a complete History of Herefordshire, 
which was undertaken by the Rev. John Duncumb and came to 
a standstill on the Duke’s death in 1815. To this work we 
must shortly recur, though it is as needless as it is unfruitiul to 
revive the escapades of the ‘ jockey of Norfolk.’ Nor must we 
linger on the traditions of such Herefordians as that member of 
an old county family, John Kyrle, whom Pope, having heard 
of from Jacob Tonson, but not knowing personally, wrote 
into fame as the ‘Man of Ross.’ Three county names indeed 
of the Georgian period, inseparable from the history of literature, 
taste, and horticulture, are suggested by Foxley and Wormesley 
Grange—the homes, north-west of Hereford, of Uvedale Price, 
once famous for his ‘ Essay on the Picturesque,’ and the brothers 
Richard Payne and Thomas Andrew Knight, afterwards of 
Downton Castle. Foxley and Downton are both interesting 
souvenirs of their remarkable owners. The former can boast 
in its plantations many fine-grown and rare early-introduced 





* ‘Lives of the Poets: J. Philips.’ 
t ‘ Quarterly Review,’ vol. lxvi. p. 411. 
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conifers ; the latter, as well as Wormesley, has given its name 
to various Knightian seedlings. But the biography of the 
distinguished President of the Royal Horticultural Society, and 
author of the ‘Pomona Herefordensis,’ has been anticipated by 
the editor of the ‘ New Pomona,’ published under the auspices 
of the Woolhope Club, whose second and forthcoming volume 
promises a memoir also of that first improver of Herefordshire 
cider and cider-fruit, the Lord Scudamore at whose history we 
have glanced above; and for a kindly résumé of the tenets of 
the elder Knight and Sir Uvedale Price on the Picturesque and 
on Taste, the reader may be remitted to the pages of that 
genial humorist, the late Thomas Love Peacock,* 

But Herefordshire has claims to notice beyond its direct 
history or biography, or—what we must leave for the most 
‘ol to the new edition of its Handbook—its topography. Its 
egends are distinctive enough to repay the collector, as witness 
that of the submerged Bell of Marden, which fancy still hears 
pealing from the depths of the Lug near Dinmore, in echo of 
the bells of the parish church. A mermaid and a rhyme, and a 
dozen free-martins, i.e. heifers ‘which are twins with a male,’ 
are associated with this legend ; and so is a real sheet-copper 
hand-bell found in cleaning a pond near Marden Vicarage, and 
vulgarly known as ‘ King Offa’s hand-bell.”’ This was. most 
probably, until cast aside by Protestant iconoclasts, the ancient 
‘sacring bell of Marden Church.’, Other legends of bells are 
associated with Ledbury and Hereford, and their traditional 
saints, Catherine de Audley, a holy woman in Edward II.’s 
reign, who was led by a revelation to take up her abode where 
the parish church bells should ring spontaneously, -as these 
did at Ledbury ; and Thomas Cantilupe, Bishop of Hereford 
(1275), whom on one occasion the bells of his cathedral 
welcomed, without human agency, as he came within sight or 
earshot, at the White Cross, on his way from his palace at 
Sugwas, into Hereford. To the same category of legendary lore 
belong the same St. Catherine’s discovery of her stolen mare 
and colt, after all human traces had failed, at the edge of the 
Delamere brook; and the variously explained myths of the 
dragon at Mordiford. Geologists unriddle for us one of these 
traditions, and sanitarians the other. And a kindred claim to 
consideration might be advanced for Herefordshire’s folklore, 
its adages and its dialectic peculiarities ; one of which—‘ going 
a-Thomasing,’ or in quest of a dole in money or wheat’ on 
St. Thomas’s day—is still in vogue, as is the decking of churches 
at Christmas with holly and ivy, of houses with birch boughs 
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on the 1st and oak-apples on the 29th of May,.and of graves on 
Palm Sunday or Easter-day. According to Aubrey, who had 
property in Burghill, Herefordshire farmers bled their cattle 
and cart-horses on St. Stephen’s day, ‘ because with St. Stephen’s 
day are three days of rest, or at least two.’ The custom of a 
rivalry to draw the first pailful of water from a particular spring 
in Dinedor on New Year’s morn has died out within a genera- 
tion or two; and the more general ceremony of ‘ burning the 
bush’ is hardly yet extinct. Another custom of the Church 
seasons is the ‘homing’ of young persons on Midlent or 
Mothering Sunday, of which the simnel cake is an accessory 
custom on the Salop border. Old Aubrey is the chief authority 
for the superstition, which he locates in Herefordshire and 
across the Welsh border, of the sin-eater—a human scapegoat 
who at a funeral took on him the sins of the defunct, in con- 
sideration of a bowl of milk, a crust of bread, and a dole of 
money, paid over the corpse. Anon the lean, ugly, lamentable 
rascal was cuffed out into the wilds, and not seen again until a 
similar occasion demanded his services. Perfervid Welshmen 
repudiate the custom, but Aubrey’s account is endorsed by later 
Herefordshire writers. Two adages of the county may be 
added here to such as we have noticed in the foregoing pages, 
one & propos of the season of trout-fishing in the Wye :— 


* When the bud of the aul is as big as the trout’s eye, 
Then that fish is in season i’ th’ river Wye.’ 


The aul or orl is the rustic synonym of the alder, and aulen 
poles and coppices are mostly associated with riverside and fish- 
ponds. An old local adage declares that 


‘ Blessed is the eye 
That’s between Severn and Wye; 


which Ray interpreted as predicating the felicity of the dwellers 
in Dean Forest and thereabouts, in their prospect, In his 
‘ Glossary of Provincial Words,’ + which has too see wanted 
new edition, Sir George C, Lewis connects eye in this adagé 
with the first syllable of island (eiland, German), whence eyot, 
an islet. Among odd provincialisms from the above rare 
book, is the adjective duberous (i.e. doubtful), applied to the 


* See Brand’s ‘Pop. Antiquities ’ Johnson’s ‘ Ancient Customs of the City of 
Hereford ;’ Napier’s ‘ Folk Lore of West of Scotland’ (Paisley, 1879), pp. 58-9; 
and a correspondence in the ‘ Academy,’ 1875. 

t ‘A Gl of Provincial Words of Herefordshire.’ John Murray, 1839. 
See pp. 6, 34, 109. Amongst curious words and phrases not there noticed are 
the verb to plot, ie, to throw sods or clods at a person, and the expression 
‘three months all-so a fortnight’ for two months and a half, ‘ All-so’ =‘ + 

weather. 
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weather. We have heard it called dubersome, perhaps on the 
same analogy as timbersome for ‘timorous’ (ibid. p. 109). 
Another adjective, expressive of ‘strength,’ ‘size,’ ‘ healthy 
growth,’ is frum, which, as Sir George Lewis notes, throws a 
light on the name of a Herefordshire river. Leland’s account 
of it is that ‘it is a big broke, sometime raging, which cometh 
by Bromyard, as I remember, and so into Lug; and about it 
are very good pastures.’ 

The foregoing survey, as it were from a cockle-boat, of the 
landmarks of Herefordshire history, would ill conclude without 
a brief glance at what has been done towards a comprehensive 
record, Little as such volumes as the Rev. John Lodge’s 
‘Introductory Sketches’ (1793) or Price’s ‘ Leominster’ seem to 
have reaped from them, materials for such a work are neither 
scanty nor fitful. Silas Taylor’s Collections, which his rank in 
the Parliament’s army enabled him to get together in the Civil 
War, exist, if not in the original form, in copious extracts by 
would-be historiographers. And those of Thomas Blount of 
Orleton are so valuable for the parishes comprised in the latter 
half of the alphabet, that a strenuous effort to discover the 
*latitat’ of the first volume of the MSS. strikes us as no 
unimportant step towards the aim of a complete history. In his 
second edition of ‘ British Topography’ (art. Herefordshire) 
Gough has enumerated a series of materials of more or less 
value ; and the ‘ Wallwyn’ collections of Mr. R. B. Phillips of 
Longworth are deposited at the Belmont Monastery near 
Hereford. At the sale of the collections of Richard Blyke, 
F.A.S., Deputy Auditor of the Imprest, and a native of the 
county, circ. 1780, we learn from Gough (vol. i. p. 410) that 
above twenty volumes of various sizes, properly digested, were 
purchased by Charles Howard (afterwards Duke of Norfolk), 
and devoted to the object which he induced the Rev. John 
Duncumb* to undertake. Other and various MSS. are under- 
stood to have been acquired of late years by Mr. Cooke, the 
able continuator of Duncumb’s History. Of that work, the 
first volume of which was published in 1804 and a portion of 
the second in 1812, the plan was, after a general introduction 
and a history of the city and cathedral, to proceed to that of 
the county by its parishes in their hundreds. Mr. Duncumb 
had got as far as the end of the sixth parish in ws ino 
Hundred, having finished those of Broxash and Ewyas > 





* The Rev. John Duncumb, A.M., was a gentleman of good literary attain- 
ments, for some years Rector of Abbey Dore, in the ehancel of which is a monu- 
ment in his memory. He was the son of ac n in Sussex. His work came 
to an end at the Duke’s death in 1815, his life in 1839 at Hereford. 
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when the Duke’s death terminated his editorial labours at the 
358th page of vol. ii. 

Duncumb’s work is not deyoid of merit, albeit its ingenious 
author clearly lacked the legal mind and capacity for sifting 
evidence, which modern criticism connects with history worthy 
of the name. One cannot glance at his introductory. chapters 
without discovering how sketchy, perfunctory, and_slenderly 
based are his annals of the county under the earlier English 
kings. Even as late as the reign of Elizabeth he commits 
himself to the haphazard statement, of which we have no 
trustworthy evidence, that her unfortunate favourite, Robert 
Devereux, was born at Northwood or Netherwood. And of his 
hasty reception of ill-considered evidence, a startling instance 
5, any out at the opening of the fourth chapter of Burn’s 
‘ History of Parish Registers in England,’* where, in illustra- 
tion of the fact that ‘most of the old register books are only 
later transcripts made in pursuance of an injunction of 1597 or 
1603, the minister and churchwardens of the year signing every 
page, to give greater weight to its authenticity,’ the following 
statement is quoted from a note in p. 83 of the second volume 
of Duncumb’s History, & propos of Bromyard :—‘ Robert Barnes 
was Vicar during eighty-two years, and his name appears to 
parochial registers annually during the whole period. One of 
the churchwardens also continued from 1538 to 1600 inclusive. 
So far is this absurd statement from even the shadow of truth, 
that both the parochial and episcopal registers show a succession 
of three vicars between 1557 and 1571, when, and not in 1538, 
a Thomas and not. Robert Barnes was presented, who held the 
living till 1620—a more credible period of half a century. 
Mr. Burn cites a parallel myth of a Leicestershire centenarian 
incumbent. It says little, however, for the exactness of Mr. 
Duncumb’s research, that he accepted the extraordinary, state- 
ment of his note on the faith of Dr. Cope, the Vicar of Brom- 
yard, in 1794, whose letter to Mr. Duncumb treats the eighty- 
two" years’ incumbency of Vicar Barnes as ‘extremely well 
authenticated.’ 

Fortunately the task which Mr, Duncumb left off in the 
middle of his second volume and of the third hundred of 
the county was taken up by a successor less likely to disquiet 
the shade of that sceptic as to centenarianism—the late 
Sir G. C. Lewis, or his surviving avenger, Mr, Thoms— 
by the admission of such evidence as avouched the vicariate 
of Mr. Barnes. Mr. Cooke, the representative of an old. Here- 





-..* *Registram Keclesia Parochialis,’ by J. Southernden Burn. J. Russell 
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fordshire family, bringing to a long familiarity with the 
history of his native county discriminative research, fresh acces- 
sion of materials, and a peculiar aptitude for his task, took up 
the work of Duncumb where he left it, and by the year 1866 
had continued it as far as p. 404, so bringing the second valume 
to a close at the end of the parishes of Linton and Lea, and 
inviting in a postscript ‘assistance in the completion of this 
parochial history.’ Of that instalment of continuation it may 
suffice to say that, while the parishes in question are traced 
to their Anglo-Saxon names’ and Domesday form, ‘the various 
manors and lands of ‘ ancient demesne’ are followed up’ by the 
aid of rolls and records to their earliest historic owners ; and thus, 
for example, in connection with Linton and Eccleswell, light is 
thrown on the early association’ with Herefordshire and the 
Welsh border of a family for more than three centuries renowned 
in the military annals of England—the Talbots, whose earlier 
title of Barons of Eccleswell and Linton became merged, 
through the services of the great Lord Talbot in the wars with 
France, in the higher distinction of Earls’ of Shrewsbury. In 
text and notes almost every page concerning these is full of 
research, as various as erudite; and this no less when the annals 
of the Talbots are being evolved than when the editor discusses 
the Matthewses of Burton and Belmont, a prominent Hereford- 
shire family since the middle of the eighteenth century, or the 
Colchesters of Lea and the Wilderness; one of whom, a dis- 
possessed Cavalier, set matters straight by running away with 
the daughter of the Roundhead successor to his patrimony, 
Serjeant Maynard ; whilst another, the offspring of that union, 
Colonel Maynard Colchester, was ‘ one of that interesting group 
of laymen who founded and supported the Societies’ for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge and Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts.’ 

But County History, thoroughly executed, is a tedious process, 
the more so in proportion to the strict verification of evidence, and 
it would have been no marvel if, scantily assisted save- by good 
words and vague promises, Mr. Cooke’s third volume delayed its 
coming. But, as has been seen above, the sheets of the first 
parish within its scope, Much Marcle in Greytree Hundred, 
have been some months printed, and are in the hands of its 
author’s literary friends. Having had the privilege of perusing 
them, we have shown, in reference to the outbreak and attempted 
suppression of Lollardism in Herefordshire, how the annals of 
the Wallwyns of Hellens or Helions in Much Marcle ‘throw a 
light thereupon; and the earlier pages of its parochial and 
manorial history, beginning with the identification of we 
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with the A.-S, ‘frontier district-field’ (called Much in Here- 
fordshire, as it would be Michel* in Gloucestershire or Mon- 
mouthshire, to distinguish it from Little Marcle), introduce us 
to the powerful Norman family of the De Baluns, who held 
the manor after Roger de Lacy’s banishment by William Rufus, 
until in 1292 a decision of the Judges in circuit at Hereford 
affirmed it the dower of Isolda, the widow of Walter de Balun 
and daughter of Sir Edmund Mortimer, whose second husband, 
Hugh de Audley, obtained in 1301 a grant in fee to himself, 
his wife, and their issue, of the manor of Great Marcle. Isolda 
bare her second husband two sons, gallant soldiers like their 
father, the younger of whom, Sir James, accompanied the royal 
army to Gascony in 1325, and to Scotland in 1327; while the 
elder, Sir Hugh (No. 2), by marriage with the king’s niece, 
the widow of Piers Gaveston, and sister and co-heiress of Gil- 
bert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, acquired a large inheritance, 
which, in spite of his being in disgrace after the battle of 
Boroughbridge until the death of Edward II., he contrived to 
retain until in Edward III.’s reign he was created Earl of 
Gloucester, and did distinguished service to his sovereign, both 
civil and military, being a marshal of the royal army in France 
in 1340, and ambassador to the French Court in 1342. As he 
had no male issue, his earldom became extinct in 1347, and the 
Barony of Audley descended to his only child, Margaret, the 
wife of Robert Lord Stafford, who was created Earl of Stafford 
in 1351. Their son, the second Earl, held a command at Crecy, 
and was succeeded by his three sons, one after another ; the 
fifth Earl, who was killed at the battle of Shrewsbury in 1403, 
selling his manor of Marcle Audley to Thomas Wallwyn of 
Hellens, of whom mention has been made above. In this parish, 
too, was Yatton, the patrimony of Sir Peter De la Mere, M.P. 
for the county, and the earliest financial reformer, who, Stowe 
informs us, was imprisoned for opposing the large subsidies 
applied for by the Crown and for speaking strongly of the King’s 
mistress. His niece and heiress conveyed her estates to her 
husband, Sir William St. Mawr, of Wowndy, the ancestor of 
the Dukes of Somerset. 

Thus much may suffice for a sample of the active research 
brought by Mr. Cooke to bear on the history of the early owners 
of Marcle manor ; and in tracing the history of the severances 
alienated from it by the De Baluns, he introduces us to the 
family of Kyrle, whose founder obtained a grant from the 
Crown of Marcle Magna manor in the reign of Elizabeth, and 





* Cf. Micheldean, Micheltroy. 
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whose present representative is Colonel Money Kyrle of Homme 
House. So far, moreover, is Mr. Cooke from being wholly 
given to genealogies, that in his notice, 4 propos of Marcle, of 
the Kynaston township, he gives a detailed account of the 
famous landslip known as the ‘Wonder’ in the reign of 
Elizabeth, which, after being celebrated by chroniclers and 
poets from Camden to Fuller and from Drayton to Philips, has 
found its true geological explanation in Murchison’s ‘Siluria,’ 
vol. i. pp. 434-6. 

The earnest of ‘Much Marcle’ now before us inspires con- 
fident hope of yet more valuable labours on Mr. Cooke’s part, 
upon the remaining parishes of the hundred, which includes 
among others Mordiford, Walford, Weston-under-Penyard, and 
Woolhope. And although nine hundreds are yet to follow, a 
calculation shows us that with the Greytree Hundred a fourth 
pert in round numbers, of the county will have been dealt with. 

or exceptional parts and parishes, as well as periods, good 
service has been done in such volumes as Townsend’s ‘ Leomin- 
ster,’ Robinson’s illustrated ‘ Herefordshire Castles, Manors, and 
Mansions,’ and the ‘ Transactions of the.Woolhope Club,’ which 
include a certain amount of topography and archeology in their 
natural history rambles. In estimating the value of the first and 
second of these, it must be remembered that the writers approached 
their task not as natives, but as sojourners, The learned author 
of the ‘ Military Memoir of Colonel Birch,’ whose posthumous 
work on the history of the Herefordshire border, edited by his 
most worthy son and successor, is at the present time in the 
press,* had become naturalized in the county, and is entitled to 
the credit of a yet deeper and more comprehensive insight ; and 
Mr. Prebendary Havergal’s ‘ Fasti Herefordenses’ supply the 
necessary data for the cathedral and the ecclesiastical history of 
Hereford. Adding these sources of suggestive help to older and 
longer-amassed materials, and looking to the fact of an acute 
and practical steersman at the helm, shall it be said that 
‘Herefordshire in the nineteenth century’ shrinks from the 
endeavour, which Mr. Cooke has shown to be feasible, of com- 
pleting its county history? Quite lately the county of Lincoln 
has been issuing, in full conviction of assured purpose, elaborate 
proposals for a similar local work; and we have yet to learn 
that, did they gird themselves to their task, the county which 
borrowed from Lincoln diocese its earliest map-maker, whose 
‘Mappa Mundi’t is a famous heritage of Hereford Cathedral, 

would 

* ‘Memorials of the Civil War between Charles I. and the Parliament as it 
affected Herefordshire and the adjacent Counties.’ In 2 vols. Longman & Co., 


1879. 
t The author of the ‘Mappa Mundi,’ Richard de Bello, was er A 
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would allow itself to be distanced in the race by another only 
just proposing to take the field. The Woolhope Club has 
spread its reputation beyond the range of its county or even 
of the British Isles by its mycological researches. It bids fair 
to win again a kindred pre-eminence by its new Pomona, 
Surely if a band of good men and true, gifted with health and 
spirit, industry and research, would answer to the call of the 
late Mr. Duncumb’s highly qualified successor, and assist him 
by due search for materials, and division of the work of dis- 
criminating them, in the chivalrously undertaken task of com- 
pleting this county history, it would be the most solid evidence 
of their recognition of the debt they owe to their beautiful, 
winsome, and historic county, ‘Spartam quam nacti sunt, 
ornare.” 








Art. VI.—1. Polybius. Ed. Duebner. Paris, 1865. 
2. Polybius. Ed, Hultsch, Berlin. 4 vols, 1868-72. 


N the centuries when the knowledge of the classical writings 
slumbered, the tradition of ancient politics was summed up 
in the memory ofthe Roman Cesar. The idea of law and order 
concentrated in the person of a universal monarch, and sanctified 
by the name of Rome, had impressed itself deeply on the 
imagination of the world; and this idea meets us throughout 
the middle ages, crossing the turbulent freedom of barbaric 
tribes and the license of petty local rulers, and surviving amidst 
all the changing forms which conquest and migration gave to 
the actual structure of medieval society. Czsarism and its works 
alone remained of all the institutions of antiquity, to tell the 
younger nations of the political life of their iecdninieny That 
such should be the result of the ancient system, and such the 
last word which it was destined to leave to posterity, would 
have seemed a grievous failure and disappointment to the states- 
men and philosophers of Greece and Rome. For them the 
free self-governed Republic is the home of civilisation and the 
indispensable condition of political life. The City, not the 
Empire, is the subject of the ideal politics of Aristotle and Plato. 
The civic Republic is the cause for which Demosthenes and 
Cicero struggled in vain, and the object of the pathetic regrets 
of Tacitus. How are we to account for this fantastic dissimi- 
larity of parent and offspring? How was it that the liberty of 
the ancient world brought forth bondage ? 





Lafford in Lineoln Cathedral in 1283. His connexion with Bishop Swinfield 
of Hereford was as early as 1289. He became Prebendary of Norton in H 
Cathedral in 1805, He left his Map to the Cathedral Church of Hereford. 
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. The doctrine of self-governing freedom and rational obedience 
to law,* first worked out and systematized in these ancient 
Republics, is a great step in advance in the domain of politics, 
then and there achieved by the human race. But the advantage 
gained was limited by the impossible requirements, which the 
ancient world attached to the conception of ‘political freedom. 
Liberty staked its existence on the success of one particular 
form of its manifestation, and, when this form became obsolete, 
liberty itself suffered an eclipse of centuries. The shock of 
great events disturbed the conditions. under which alone healthy 
civic Republics could exist. . The conquests of Alexander began, 
and the conquests of Rome completed the destruction of freedom, 
except in the narrow circle of a single Republic: that Republic 
found itself incapable of combining self-government and empire : 
and so we pass into an age, in which the world is compelled to 
turn away its eyes from the higher gifts of political life and 
energy, and has to content itself with the material prosperity, 
the shallow though wide-spread culture, the mediocre abilities, 
and the passive virtues, which alone can find a place under the 
cold shade of a despotism. . 

Disappointing as is the result, and disheartening as is the 
spectacle of brilliant hopes and grand aspirations frustrated, and 
mighty possibilities dwarfed or become abortive, still there is 
hardly any topic suggested by ancient history more interesting 
and more instructive than that of the failure of the earliest form 
of the free State. One of the most important epochs, in: this 
process of transition from civic Republicanism to universal 
monarchy, is the period of the absorption of Greece into the 
Roman Empire; and of this period we happily possess an 
accurate and interesting account, preserved to us in the works of 
the contemporary historian Polybius. It is the purpose of this 
article to present a picture, drawn for the most part after 
Polybius, of the two great historical peoples, the Greeks and 
the Romans, in this time of struggle and transition. 

We must first say a few words concerning the historian who 
is to be our guide. The person of Polybius, like his book, 
occupies a middle place between the Greek world of independent 
states, and the Roman world of subjects dominated by the 
Sovereign Republic. In his boyhood he was the pupil of Philo- 
pemen, ‘the last of the Greeks;’ in his later life the chosen 
friend of Scipio milianus, the destroyer of Carthage. In early 
manhood a magistrate of the Achwan League, then for long years 
a prisoner in Italy, Polybius found himself at last in the position 





* ‘O duvduevos Upxew Kal Epxeoda: is Aristotle’s definition of the citizen. 
t ‘In quantum preumbrante Imperatoris fastigio datur,’ Tac. Ann. xiv. 47. 
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of mediator between his conquered countrymen and the Romans, 
He was selected by the victors for the painful but honourable 
task of settling the internal affairs of the Greek states after the 
——— and of accommodating their local institutions to the 
regulations which their new masters had ordained. Throughout 
an eventful and chequered life, he appears as a statesman of 
strict integrity and of sound practical intelligence. While there 
was yet a hope for the freedom of Greece, he strove hard to 
enable her to tread safely in the slippery path to which she was 
called. When the last chance was absolutely and irretrievabl 
lost, he did not seek to lead a forlorn hope or to bury himse 
beneath the ruins of his country, but set himself hard to work to 
make the subjection of the Greeks as mild and as tolerable as 
possible, and he urged upon them both by precept and example 
submission to the inevitable. To Polybius, as a Greek states- 
man, the breaking up of the Achzan League, and the subjection 
of every Greek state to Rome, was inexpressibly bitter. Some- 
times, though very seldom, the suppressed sorrow finds a pathetic 
utterance. After being present in company with his friend 
Scipio at the destruction of Carthage, Polybius hurried back to 
his native land in time to look on the yet smoking ruins of 
Corinth, and to see the Roman soldiers playing dice on the 
choicest pictures of Greece. The comparison which rose before 
his mind is expressed in the following passage :-— 


‘Though the fate of Carthage might seem to be the greatest of all 
possible calamities, yet one may well regard that which then befel 
Greece as not less but even in some respects greater. For the former 
their end is their plea with posterity ; but the latter have left not so 
much as a plausible excuse for those who would fain plead their 
cause. The Carthaginians at the moment of their fall perished from 
off the face of the earth, and were thenceforth insensible of their mis- 
fortunes; but the Greeks look on at their own calamities, and hand 
down their losses as an inheritance to their children’s children; 
and just as we count those who live on under torture more wretched 
than those who expire under their torments, so we should esteem the 
fate of the Greeks yet more pitiable than that which befel the 
Carthaginians.’* 

But Polybius feels that it is not for him to waste time over 
vain regrets for the past. He will strive to record it faith- 
fully for a warning, and then devote his powers to making the 
best of any materials for well-being, which have survived the 
general wreck. 


‘At the time of these disasters it was my part,as a Greek for the 
Greeks, to give them my aid in all ways, defending them, palliating 
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their faults, deprecating the anger of the conquerors; and this I did 
then and there with ail sincerity. But I here record for posterity 
the memory of the events, not seeking to please for the moment the 
ears of my readers, but to edify their minds and save them from 
committing the same faults again. And so I leave this subject.’* 


The writings of Polybius, like his life, have little in them of 
splendid or heroic, but much patient research, much clear intel- 
ligent appreciation, and above all unswerving honesty and truth- 
fulness. Never did a writer strive more earnestly to purge his 
mind from every prejudice and from every hallucination, and to 
look with unclouded eyes on actual realities. He bends all the 
powers of his mind to lay before his readers the exact facts of 
his time, pleasant or disagreeable, without exaggeration and 
without extenuation. 

In the task before us it is much to have the guidance of an 
author who has so well conceived the ideal at which a historian 
should aim. We find in him ample materials for reconstructing 
the image of the times in which he lived and of which he wrote, 
materials which can be arranged in their true perspective by 
aid of the light which subsequent events throw on the main 
lines of the picture. Much in ancient history which was hidden 
from the wisest of contemporary observers cannot but now be 
clear. With the result to inform us, we can distinguish the 
essential from the accidental, the growing force from the de- 
clining, the silent tendency from the obvious and external 
manifestation: institutions and practices, still in their embryo 
stage, appear to us, as we look back on them, already invested 
with the characteristics of their developed forms: often we can 
correct the judgment of the contemporary writer, often we can 
catch the true significance of that which he casually records. 
There is ample room within these limits for the labours of modern 
students, but the value of their work must in every case depend 
on the fulness and trustworthiness of their ancient authorities. 
For the period with which we propose to deal, almost our sole 
sources of information are Polybrus himself and Livy, who 
draws mainly from Polybius. Of the forty books, in which 
our author originally composed his history, five and a half 
remain entire, and the rest are known to us by the copious and 
well-chosen extracts of Byzantine compilers. The work as pre- 
served is sufficient to make the age with which it deals more 
intimately accessible to us than any other period of ancient 
history, excepting only the time of Thucydides and Aristo- 
phanes, and the time of Cicero. While we follow Polybius, we 
feel that we are on safe ground. There is no room here for 
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that vexatious though often necessary form of historical criticism, 
which has to occupy itself with weighing and testing authorities, 
subject always to the chance of having its verdict set aside by 
the next generation of scholars. Polybius may not only be 
followed implicitly in matters of fact, but his wide and accurate 
knowledge of men enabled him to present us with a faithful 
picture of the thoughts and the feelings, the fears and:the hopes, 
the social conditions and the moral aspects, of the contemporary 
world. The very diffuseness and love of digression, which spoil 
the artistic beauty of his history, open out rich veins‘of infor T 
mation, and provide abundant material of all kinds: for those § in cl 
who would write after him. coul 

Such is a short sketch of the author, from whose pages we § tow: 
learn the history of the Roman conquest. The passages which J arm: 
we shall have occasion to quote in the sequel will enable our | bum 
readers to judge of the accuracy of its main features. In the J sadl 
meantime we will proceed with our attempt to look through the | whe 
eyes of Polybius on the chief actors in the great drama which T 
was played out before him. 

The Greece,.with which the Romans came in»contact some | to! 
two hundred years before the birth of Christ, had for its central | ret 
point of interest the Achzan League. .The task of building up | the 
a united Hellas was now forthe first time undertaken by @ 
power which had. for its main object, not its own domination, as | sul 
was the case with Athens and Sparta, but freedom and equality mu 
for-all.* .The Achzans had long enjoyed a reputation for fair na! 
ness and probity, which made them convenient mediators when for 
ever their more powerful neighbours wished to settle their dis- E 
putes by arbitration rather than by war.. Thus they arranged gr 
the terms of peace between Thebes and Sparta after the battle of ri 
Leuctra, and in still earlier times we find the mutual disagree- 
ments of the Greek cities of Italy referred to their decision.} he 
After the shock of the Macedonian conquest, the .Achzans, 
about the year B.c. 234, began to restore the fabric of their old pl 
constitution.{ The original union of a few of the northern towns g 
formed a centre round which the. neighbouring states, as they P 
succeeded in getting rid of the tyrants imposed by Macedonian q 
influence, naturally grouped themselves. 


‘How came it,’ Polybius asks,$ ‘that almost all the greatest states 
of Peloponnesus were willing to share in the federation and to adopt 
the name of this, the most insignificant of the tribes of Greece ? 

‘ The reason, to my mind, is this. Liberty and free speech, and the 
fabric and principles of a true democracy are nowhere to be found in 
a purer form than among the Achwans, This policy found some 
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ready adherents among the Peloponnesians; it brought many others 


over to its side by persuasion and argument; and where it had to use 
force, it soon won the acquiescence of those who had been coerced. 
For by retaining no exclusive privileges for the original members, and 
communicating every right to all who were taken into the Union, the 
Acheans soon gained their end with the assistance of two most 
powerful allies, Equity and Kindliness. This policy, then, is to be 
esteemed the origin and cause of the concord of the Peloponnesians, 
and of the prosperity which they now enjoy.’ * 


The conduct of the Achzans amply justifies their historian 
in claiming for them whatever support equity and kindliness 
could give. Even towards the despots whom they deposed, and 
towards towns which revolted and were reduced by force of 
arms, they never failed to display a spirit of moderation and 
humanity. But Polybius lived to see a result of their policy 
sadly different from that which he still ventured to proclaim 
when he wrote this passage. 

The Achzans never had a fair chance of working out the great 
problem of Hellenic unity. They had not time allowed them 
to learn the lessons of government, to carrect their errors, or to 
retrieve their misadventures. ‘They were within the influence of 
the overpowering attractive force of Rome, and the inexorable 
process of events drew them ever towards the goal of complete 
subjection. Polybius utters in one passage ta thought which 
must have been often present to his mind, the want of reality, 
namely, inthe politics of Greece in view of the master preparing 
for all in the West. The remark is put into the mouth of an 
Atolian envoy, as an argument for internal peace, while the 
great struggle of the Second Punic War is passing through its 
crisis. 

‘For if once we wait till the clouds that now appear on the western 
horizon settle over Greece, my foreboding is that we shall all of us find 
our truces and our wars and all these child’s games, which we now 
play with one another, so rudely cut short, that our first prayer to the 
wie should be, that we may still retain the power to make war and 
peace with each other when we please, and be able to decide our own 
quarrels among ourselves.’ 


But even apart from this external obstacle, it may be doubted 
whether the method pursued by the Achzans, however natural 
and proper it may seem to modern readers, was well adapted to 
the requirements of ancient politics, The Achawan League did 
not affect to interfere with the self-government of each separate 
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* It is obvious that this second book was published before the disastrous 
events of the Roman conquest. t V. 104. 
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state, but established a federal nationality with common magis- 
trates and council, and a general assembly in which all shared. 
The experience of Switzerland and of the United States of 
America proves that the growth of a sentiment of national 
patriotism in the midst of a federation may in time override 
the attachment of the citizen to his individual state, and produce 
a real and effective unity.* But in ancient Greece the sepa- 
ratist influences were far stronger than in any of the modern 
instances. The special facts recorded by Polybius go far to con- 
tradict the optimistic generalities of his description of the unity 
of Peloponnesus. To induce Spartans, Messenians, and Argives, 
to renounce their mutual jealousies and regard each other as 
fellow-countrymen, more was required than participation in so 
cheaply won, so shallow, and so indefinite a thing as a Federal 
Union. Athens and Sparta, with their subject allies, were 
really in a far more favourable position for founding a Greek 
nation, than the Achwans with their agglomeration of equal 
states. If Athens, while holding fast to her central unity and 
to the dignity of Athenian citizenship as a position of power 
and privilege amongst her subjects, had nevertheless been wise 
enough to grant this privilege to gradually widening circles of 
favoured individuals and communities, it is possible that her 
Empire might have consolidated itself into a nation. But both 
Athens and Sparta ‘spurned the conquered as aliens’ ;{ their 
citizenship was a barrier which no subject might pass; and so 
their day of power was short, and barren of political fruit. The 
Achzans failed, because they had no such prize to offer. Their 
citizenship was a thing held cheaply, freely given for the asking, 
or even pressed on unwilling populations, as German nationality 
is indiscriminately pressed on the acceptance of Poles and 
Alsatians, or British freedom on the Irish. It was left to Rome, 
who haughtily repelled the claim of the Latins to federal 
equality, and insisted first of all on her own absolute supremacy, 
to solve the problem by setting up a citizenship of privilege as 
the goal to which every subject might aspire, but not without 
toil and effort. To be a Roman, free from subjection to the axe 
and the rod, became the object of ambition to all civilized men, 
and in the citizenship thus proposed was found the solvent 
before which all the barriers of mutual exclusiveness went 
down.t 

The difficulties of the Achzans were intensified by the pecu- 





* These examples may justify us in hoping for a similar unity in the confede- 
rated colonies of the Canadian Dominion and in South Africa. ; 

+ Tacitus, ‘Ann.’ xi. 24. ‘ Quid aliud exitio Lacedwmoniensibus et Athenien- 
sibus fuit, Y aeaggag > armis pollerent, nisi quod victos pro alienigenis arcebant? 

¢ See below, p. 226. 
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liarities of the Greek character, while the Roman principle was 
first tried among the Italian tribes, who were possessed of that 
power of subordination and assimilation, without which the 
political influence of a nation can never be great. The Greeks 
were cursed with an intense individualism, which made their 
politics a failure. Each state would be an absolute independent 
unit, and resented as an insult any bond which should restrain 
its individual caprice and compel it to act as part of a systematic 
whole. Inside the city, and aggravated by the intensity of the 
life within its narrow bounds, we find ‘the same temper taking 
the guise of party-spirit. That the opposite faction should be 
in power, that a man should see his personal enemies set in 
high place over him, was so intolerable to a Greek, that there 
was no danger too great for him to run, no treason too black 
for him to attempt, if only he might turn the tables and repay 
the insolence from which he had suffered. The same spirit, 
which led to the troubles at Corcyra and the conspiracy of the 
Four Hundred at Athens during the Peloponnesian War, now 
frustrated all the efforts of the Achzan patriots. Wherever there 
is a Greek city, there inevitably you have the domestic traitor 
conspiring with the enemy outside. 

It was a vain hope to look for a steady common action 
among the several states and their leaders. This is strikingly 
illustrated by the failure of Cleomenes and Aratus. Both 
were men of great ability, and not devoid of a spirit of 
patriotism and self-sacrifice ; each seemed formed to supplement 
the defects of the other ; and, if the gallant and adventurous king 
of Sparta and the cautious and far-seeing Achzan statesman 
could have been induced to work together, the freedom of Greece 
might have been more than a hope and a shadow. It is a satire 
on the nation that two such men could not establish a ‘ modus 
vivendi.’ But their Greek impracticability frustrated the golden 
opportunity. Cleomenes spent his life in fighting against the 
only organization which gave any hope for Greece, and was at 
length obliged to fly from his home, and was driven to death by 
the contemptible intrigues of the Egyptian court ; while Aratus 
dearly purchased the destruction of his foe by undoing half the 
work of his own life, and surrendering the key of Greece, the 
fortress of Corinth, into the hands of Macedon. 

In the next generation we find the same endless difficulties 
between Sparta and the Achwans. Philopeemen succeeded in 
putting down the tyrant and assassin Nabis; but the very men 
whom he restored from exile turned against him and carried 
their damaging complaints before the universal tribunal at 

Vol. 148.—No. 295. Oo Rome. « 
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Rome.* In Messenia in like manner the oligarchical party 
were always ready to sacrifice the interests of Peloponnesus to 
their private ends, and Philopeemen, who had been the bene- 
factor of their state, was put to death in a Messenian prison, 
Everywhere we find the same incapacity for rational subordi- 
nation, and the same powerlessness to effect anything great in 
politics, Every Greek state, we may almost say every Greek 
statesman, claimed to be absolutely independent. History 
answered the claim by reducing all to utter subjection under 
a nation that knew how to obey. 

The Achzans, as a whole, exhibit a praiseworthy moderation 
and political honesty and a considerable sense of public duty, 
coupled with a certain deficiency in energy and in hardness of 
fibre. They made respectable soldiers when commanded by 
a good officer like Philopemen, but they had none of the in- 
stincts of a fighting people. They were wearied of the struggle 
with Cleomenes, and when they had got rid of him they let 
their army go to pieces,t and were wholly unfit for the next 
danger that arose. Polybius tells usa story,f which is significant 
of the estimation in which the troops of his native town were 
held. An tolian filibuster, named Euripidas, roaming through 
Peloponnesus with a band of mercenaries, found himself opposed 
by a body of troops with brazen shields. He attacked them 
unhesitatingly, on the supposition that they were the contingent 
of Megalopolis, but found to his cost that they were Mace- 
donians, who soon inflicted on him a crushing defeat. It is 
implied, as a matter of course, that he would have given the 
Macedonian phalanx a wide berth if he had recognised it, but 
that it would have been well worth while trying the fortune of 
a battle if he had really had to do only with the Achzan 
militia. 

Polybius’s ideal, the object of his political aspirations, is the 
‘unity and concord of Peloponnesus,’ and this he believed could 
be realized only by the Achzan league. Inside the Peloponnesus 
Sparta was the great obstacle to such a union, and so Sparta is 
to our historian the impersonation of the opposing spirit, ‘he 
that letteth and will let till he be taken out of the way.’ He 
traces the malign influence of Sparta in the past history of 
Greece. First come the half-legendary stories of Aristomenes 
and the Messenians, which show that the Spartans ‘ were almost 
the first among the Greeks to covet their neighbours’ territory 
from greed, and that they waged war on the Messenians in 
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order to enslave them.’ Then he passes down the centuries to the 
peace of Antalcidas seventeen years after the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian War (B.C. 387) :— 

‘All the world knows how, to indulge their lust for ruling over 
the Greeks, they submitted to do the bidding of those whom they had 
in old days conquered in the field. For when the Persians were in- 
vaders they had defeated them, battling for the liberties of Greece ; 
yet by the peace of Antalcidas they betrayed the Grecian cities to 
these same Persians, beaten and retreating, in order to secure a supply 
of money to support their own domination over Greece.’* 


Though the Spartans proclaimed the freedom of all Greek 
cities, they refused to withdraw the governors and garrisons 
they had set over them. When their officer Pheebidas traitor- 
ously seized the Cadmeum of Thebes, they fined the offender, 
but took advantage of his treason to retain the citadel. 

‘They turned their friends and allies, the Mantineans, out of house 
and home, and said they did them no wrong in planting them out into 
several cities instead of one. What a mixture of folly and baseness 
was this, to suppose that by winking hard themselves they could shut 
the eyes of their neighbours.’+ ; 


Under Cleomenes, Sparta succeeded in reducing the Achzan 
League to the uttermost straits, and the Achzans only saved 
themselves by calling in the aid of Macedon. In the revolu- 
tions which followed, the tyrant Machanidas established himself 
in power, and in the next generation his example was followed 
by Nabis, and Sparta became a nest of bandits and assassins. 
During all this time she was a thorn in the side of the Achzans. 
Arcadia was faithful to the League, but Sparta often succeeded 
in seducing the fickle-minded Messenians from their true interest, 
and Polybius preaches to them in vain that in the union of 
Messenia and Arcadia against Lacedemon lies their only chance 
of safety. 

The states of Peloponnesus were not left to fight out their 
quarrels alone. The enemies of the Achwan League might 
always count on the assistance of /Etolia. The land of the 
JEtolians lay in the mountainous district across the Gulf 
of Corinth. Its inhabitants were in almost all respects the 
antithesis of their rivals the Achwans. They occupy the other 
end of the scale among the tribes of Greece. They were a 
race of wild and reckless courage, but devoid of all self- 
restraint, or sense of right and wrong. Polybius represents 
them as the curse of Greece. Their unscrupulousness was so 
well known and recognised, that they had a sort of privileged 
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sition as spoiled children; and even powerful states like 

acedon, when the A®tolians were the aggressors, would bear 
with outrages which they would fiercely have resented from any 
one else.* When the A®tolian state was at peace, the inha- 
bitants, nevertheless, took part in any war that was going on 
throughout Greece, and as auxiliaries of one or both sides they 
plundered indiscriminately. This rule—that they might ‘ gather 
spoil where spoil is’ t—was cherished by the A¢tolians as their 
most precious right. The other states of Greece joined with 
Macedon in attempting to put down this habit of privateering 
on land; but the reply was, ‘that /Etolia should sooner be 
abolished from off the face of /Etolia than this law.’ 

It seems that wealth was distributed amongst them very 
unequally. Polybius{ gives us a glimpse of Alexander the 
/Etolian, ‘the richest man in Greece,’ who loved his money so 
dearly that he could not bear to pay three talents to ransom 
himself from the Epirotes :— 

‘The others gladly accepted the terms and gave security for the 
money, and so were released ; but Alexander protested that he could 
not pay more than one talent, and that was a great deal. At last he 
gave up the prospect of release and remained in prison, old man as 
he was, and possessed of more than two hundred. talents ;§ and my 
belief is that he would have died rather than give the three talents.’ 


Alexander’s luck saved him (evidently a little to Polybius’s 
disappointment) from this extremity, for the Romans intervened 
and compelled his captors to let him go. 

A time of peace was intolerable to the A£tolians, as it com- 
pelled them to live on their own property instead of plundering 
their neighbours. At one time we find them going through a 
national bankruptcy ; || at another invading Peloponnesus on 
frivolous pretexts; then inviting, first the Romans, and after- 
wards Antiochus, into Greece. They were conquered after a 
sturdy resistance, and their power crippled by Rome. Deprived 
of the right of making war on their neighbours, they chafed 
under the new reign of order, and turned their arms against 
each other :— 


‘All Atolia was filled with madness and lawlessness and blood- 
shed, and nothing was done amongst them with any reason or pur- 
pose, but everythiug in confusion and at random, as if some blast of 
distraction had fallen on them.’ 


*IV. 16. + + &yew Adpupovy aed Aapipov.—X VII. 4, 5." ¢ XXII. 9. 

§ Nearly 50,0007. This may seem a petty sum compared with the great 
fortunes of the Roman nobles, But only half as much again (300 talents) was 
realized by the Achzans when they sold the whole population and property of 
Mantinea ‘a city second to none in Arcadia.’—II. 62. 

jj XIII. 1. qf XXX, 14. 
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The Beeotians, the neighbours of the /Etolians to the east, 
appear to have been at this period in a similar state of hopeless 
demoralization. The Roman and Macedonian parties in this 
country soon resorted to mutual assassination and civil war. In 
the war with Perseus, Beeotia sided against Rome and was early 
reduced to subjection. Polybius gives a very curious account * of 
their condition before the final catastrophe. For twenty-five years 
the regular action of the law-courts was suspended in the interest 
of the party in power, Whenever acitizen brought a suit against 
one of the ring, the magistrate ordered the plaintiff on a march- 
out or on garrison duty on each day appointed for the trial, and 
the suitor lost his case by non-appearance. Their social dis- 
orders were as mischievous as their political. In all times we 
find some individuals who ‘live on their capital,’ but here the 
mania seems to have affected a whole people :— 


‘ Another disastrous tendency gained ground amongst them. For 
those persons who had no children, instead of leaving their property 
to the next of kin, expended it on feasts and drinking-parties, and 
called all their friends to share in it. And many even of those who 
had families squandered the greater part of their substance on their 
guests, so that there were many of the Boovtians who had more invi- 
tations to dinner in the month than there were days in the month.’ 


Over Athens a wonderful change had come since the days of 
Thucydides or even of Demosthenes. Instead of the eager, 
versatile, sanguine people, ever ready to plunge into an adven- 
ture and to step to the front in the hour of danger, we have now 
a city that stands aloof from the storms of Greece, that has 
renounced all pretensions to lead, and consoles herself by ma- 
terial prosperity for the loss of her ancient greatness. Polybius 
dates this policy back to Demetrius of Phalerum. 

‘The policy of his country while he was at the helm, and the things 
he prides himself on as a statesman, were such as a tidewaiter or a 
shopkeeper would be proud of. For he loves to boast of the abun- 
dance and cheapness of the goods sold in the market, and how every 
one had enough and to spare to live on.’ f 


Athens was already becoming a cosmopolitan city, to which 
strangers betook themselves as a place of learned leisure. It 
was already the home of schools of pbilosophy and rhetoric, 
which kept up the traditions of their several founders. We hear 
most of the Academy. Polybius tells us} how some of its sages 
would try to test the applicability of the philosophic Doubt by 
raising questions which sound as if they came out of the 
‘Epistole Obscurorum Virorum’:—‘ Is it possible to smell in 





* XX. 6. + XIL. 18 (quoting from Timeous). t XII. 26. 
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Athens eggs which are cooking in Ephesus?’ ‘May we not, 
while we are disputing these things in the Academy, be really 
sitting at home and arguing of other matters?’ The politics of 
Athens, like her philosophy, were now mainly a question of words. 
She made a profit of her ancient prestige by voting compliments 
and crowns to all the neighbouring monarchs, and reaped a 
golden harvest from such flatteries, to which the Egyptian court 
is said to have been especially sensitive. Through all she had 
a keen instinct of which was the strongest side, and clung 
fast to the Roman alliance. She did not want tongues to 
trumpet the fact, so that Athenian fidelity to Rome became a 
proverb.* 

The picture of Greece would be incomplete without a glance 
at the ~— which formed the outer circle of the Hellenic 
system. The conquests of Alexander went far to break down 
the barrier between Greek and barbarian. As mercenaries 
serving in the pay of Grecian states, as townsmen in the newly- 
founded cities, each of which served as a centre of the Greek lan- 
guage and manners in the East,t as subjects of the half-Hellenic 
dynasties which sprang from the companions of Alexander, the 
foreigners penetrated into the sanctuary of Greek culture, in- 
fluencing it and influenced by it. 

The habit of hiring professional soldiers introduced into the 
midst of Greece bands of men who, though they might speak the 
language and practise some of the habits of civilized life, yet never 
came under the influence of Greek political ideas and institutions. 
Sometimes the mercenaries were actual barbarians, such as Gauls 
and Thracians. But more commonly the bands were recruited 
from among the more backward members of the Greek race, such 
as the A&tolians and Cretans, or from half-Hellenized Asiatics, 
such as the Carians. Polybius looks on all these tribes with a 
mixture of alarm and contempt. Their hardihood and cunning 
rendered them dangerous, while their treacherous and greedy 
nature seemed incapable of being impressed with any of the 
notions of honour or of morality which bind civilized men. 
When Polybius would give an instance of a message to be tele- 
graphed in the field, he chooses as a circumstance which any 
officer may be called on to communicate—‘ a hundred Cretans 
have deserted from us.’ The same judgment is reflected in the 

roverbs of the time: ‘To play with edged tools’ is represented 
in Polybius by ‘ Using the arts of Crete against a Cretan,’t and 





* Velleius Paterculus, II. 23. 

+ Of the distant Media for instance, Polybius says, ‘ It is settled here and there 
with Greek cities founded according to the instructions of Alexander.’—X. 27. 
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‘Risk a Carian”* is his equivalent for ‘ Fiat experimentum in 
corpore villi.’ 

We need not linger over the corrupt courts of Syria and 
Egypt, ruled by the arts of servants and intriguers, and devour- 
ing the weaker ‘like fishes that prey on one another, ¢ nor 
even over the striking scenes{ of a revolution in Alexandria, 
where ‘the children take part no less than the men in riots 
and insurrections, and where the fury of an Egyptian mob 
showed itself in actions that fell little short of the horrors 
described in the 15th Satire of Juvenal. A more detailed 
notice is due to the kingdom of Macedon, the barrier of Greece 
against the barbarians of the north,§ and the channel of her 
influence on the east. Since the time of Alexander, though 
with fluctuations of fortune and of policy, Macedonia had 
been the dominant power in Greece. Her possession of Eubcea 
gave her a safe path to the south, even when the Pass of Ther- 
mopylz was in the hands of her opponents; || her influence 
was secured by fortresses which are spoken of sometimes as 
‘the fetters of Greece,’ J sometimes as the ‘ horns of the bull,’ ** 
on which the king of Macedon is to keep his grip. It is not 
altogether easy to grasp Polybius’s opinion, on the whole, of 
Macedonian influence in Greece. On the one hand, he is loud 
in his praises of the author of that influence, Philip, the father of 
Alexander, whom he regards as an example to his successors of 
moderation and clemency: he rebukes Demosthenes for brand- 
ing as traitors the partisans of Philip in Greece: and he holds 
that this Macedonian party laid the foundations of liberty in 
Peloponnesus by humbling the power of Sparta. On the other 
hand, Polybius is equally sure that the Achzans were right in 
severing their connection with the House of Macedon, and em- 
bracing the friendship of Rome. Aristenus, the chief mover 
in this change of policy, was the opponent of Philopceemen and 
of the party of which Polybius was the hereditary representa- 
tive. Yet the historian is eager to clear him from the charge of 
treason :— 


‘For if Aristenus had not seized this opportunity to transfer the 
Achwans from the alliance of Philip to that of Rome, it is certain 
that the nation would have been utterly ruined. As it was, apart 
from the immediate safety secured, a great increase in the prosperity 
of Achwa was confessedly owing to this man and this policy; and for 
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that reason all esteemed him, not as a traitor, but as the benefactor 
and saviour of his country.’* 


Though Macedon, as the supporter of the Achzans against 
Sparta, and especially in their most critical struggle against 
Cleomenes, had an historical claim on his gratitude, Polybius 
seems, nevertheless, to have been deliberately of opinion that 
a monarchy, however tempered as regards its own people by 
the sturdy character and the soldier-like independence of the 
Macedonians, could not be trusted as the centre of the Hellenic 
system. The Thessalians, he says, though nominally free, were 
really as helpless in the presence of the king’s officers as if 
they had been his subjects; and very early in the reign of 
Philip one of his lieutenants, named Apelles, conceived the 
‘wicked project’ of reducing the Achzans to the same con- 
dition.t In later years the king himself used the opportunity 
given him, while the Romans were occupied with Hannibal, to 
indulge in all the license of absolute power amongst his 
Achzan allies,§ and so paved the way for their defection when 
at last he had to stand face to face with Rome. The whole 
political creed of the Greeks is based on the worship of re- 
publican liberty ; and it is not surprising that they should have 
felt the impossibility of a hearty union with an irresponsible 
and personal government. 

To the rank and file of the Macedonians Polybius gives a 
full meed of praise :— 


‘ They are most valiant in facing the shock of battle on land, and 
when occasion calls most prompt for service at sea; and in the labour 
of trenching and throwing up earthworks, and all such tasks, they are 
most painstaking; in a word, they are such as Hesiod describes the 
sons of Macus— 


‘ “ Drinking delight of battle as a feast.”’ | 


The national order of fighting was still the famous Mace- 
donian phalanx, before which Athenian and Persian had alike 
gone down. /®milius Paullus, as he looked for the first time 
on the field of Pydna at the serried masses of the Macedonians, 
confessed that in a life of soldiering he had never seen any- 
thing so splendid or so terrible.] Only once did a regiment 
of the Roman army venture to charge the phalanx front to 
front. At the opening of the battle of Pydna, a cohort of 
Pelignian allies, Highland troops of the brave Sabellian race, 
dashed themselves on the Macedonian ranks in an onset mag- 
nificent and ill-judged as the Balaclava charge, and were im- 
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paled on the enemy’s pikes.* We read that such was the 
closeness of order, and such the length of the Macedonian pike, 
that each Roman soldier stood opposite to two men in the front 
line of the phalanx and to ten spear-heads.t It is not sur- 
prising that the Roman generals should have felt that, while the 
structure of the phalanx was unbroken, it was impossible to 
meet it face to face. But this formation, like the Napoleonic 
column, was crushing rather from its imposing effect on the 
imagination than from capacity for being practically handled in 
the field. The Roman soldier was trained to keep himself cool 
and well in hand, to move rapidly, to fall back and come on again 
at the command of his officer without being disordered or de- 
moralized. In presence of the flank movements and repeated 
feints and alternate advance and retreat of the flexible Roman 
line, the phalanx soon lost its cohesion and solidity.{ The 
Roman companies thrust themselves into every opening,§ and 
were inside the enemy’s guard before the long spears could be 
swung round or a fresh front formed. 

The inferiority of the phalanx to the maniple, of the solid to 
the flexible formation, decided the fate of the world on the fields 
of Cynoscephalea and Pydna. The Macedonian nation, like its 
own phalanx, was formidable only by its cohesion under its 
hereditary sovereigns. The famous saying of the great Philip, as 
to the worthlessness of ‘an army of lions led by a stag’, was 
exemplified in the last fortunes of his nation. It had not the 
diffused life which enabled Rome to rise with elasticity from the 
mischief inflicted by incompetent generals, and the ignoble 
character and undignified fate of Perseus, ‘who flagged at the 
supreme moment like a wrestler in ill-condition,’ || seemed to 
stamp itself on the people. 

Not even the fortunes of Hannibal and of Carthage made so 
deep an impression on the imagination of contemporaries as the 
overthrow of the House of Macedon. Polybius bears witness to 
the feeling of awe with which men saw the successor of Alex- 
ander laid so low, and to the consciousness that by this conquest 
the seal was set to the universal supremacy of Rome :— 


‘The event makes me often call to mind an utterance of Demetrius 
of Phalerum. In his Essay on Fortune, wishing to set visibly before 
the eyes of men its mutability, he directs his observations to the 
period of Alexander and of the fall of the Persian Empire in the 
following words: “ If you would know of the severity of Fortune, 
look not at any infinitude of time, nor at any long series of generations, 
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but take note of these last fifty years. For if just fifty years ago any 
god had foretold the future to them, do you think that either the 
Persians and the kings of Persia, or yet the Macedonians and the 
kings of Macedon would have received it, that in this our day the 
very name of the Persians should have perished, who were then lords 
of all, and that the Macedonians, whose name was yet urheard, should 
be masters of the world? This same Fortune, whom we can bind to 
our lives by no compact, who works revolutions athwart all our calcu- 
lations, and manifests her power in surprises, is now proclaiming, so 
it seems to me, in the ears of the world, as she sets Macedonians in 
the room of Persians, that to them too she lends these favours until it 
shall be her pleasure to alter her purposes concerning them.” The 
saying was fulfilled in the fate of Perseus. Demetrius seems to have 
prophesied the future as from inspired lips. As I write my history, 
my mind is fixed on the epoch of the overthrow of the kingdom of 
Macedon, which I saw with my own eyes; andI judge that I must not 
pass it by unheeded, but must utter the reflections which are proper to 
the event, and call to mind the words of Demetrius; his utterance 
seems to me to be of a wisdom more than numan, for nearly a hundred 
and fifty years ago he proclaimed the truth about what should come to 
pass in these latter days.’ * 


We now pass from the conquered nations to the state which 
history had summoned to be their master. Still keeping Poly- 
bius as our guide, we have to attempt to trace the character of 
the Roman people, and to pass a judgment on their policy. 
Never were the fortunes of a nation more completely the out- 
come of its character. Their peculiar excellences made them 
conquerors of the world, their incapacity entailed the loss of 
their own freedom as a result of this conquest. We see the first 
process clearly revealed in Polybius; the second is as yet veiled, 
but its indications may, nevertheless, be read. 

The Romans possessed the first requisite for national great- 
ness—steadiness of purpose and willingness to submit to trouble 
and inconvenience to attain their ends, Their success in war 
was the direct result of a drill and discipline, in whose irksome 
strictness and terrible severity everything was sacrificed to 
efficiency. When once their object was clearly marked, they 
slighted every secondary consideration, and kept their eyes 
fixed on the main chance. Their diplomacy embraced heaven 
and earth, and they exacted the best possible bargain from the 
gods, as from their neighbours :— 


‘ The Romans when they are in difficulty are remarkable for their 
keenness in soliciting the favour of gods and men, and at such times 
they think nothing unbecoming or unworthy which can contribute to 
their object.’ f 
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Danger and disaster only brought out the unflinching tough- 
ness of their nature :— 


‘The Romans, individually and as a nation, are most terrible when 
they are seriously alarmed.’ * 


They always seemed to act on a steady principle, to have 
weighed beforehand the cost of success, and to be ready to stake 
their best blood over and over again, rather than risk failure by 
the slightest relaxation of effort :— 


‘This is always a characteristic of the Romans, to appear most 
obstinate and harsh under defeat, but very moderate at the moment of 
success. That this is an honourable practice every one would admit, 
but it may be doubtful whether it is always possible.’ f 


The Romans won the mastery of Italy, not because they were 
braver than their neighbours, but because they were steadier. 
In submitting to Rome as their chief, the Italians acted on the 
same principle as that on which the centurions of a legion were 
chosen :— 


‘They desire that the centurions should be, not so much daring 
and lovers of danger, as men fit for command and steadfast and with 
depth of purpose, not such as are in a hurry to fall on and get the 
first of the fighting, but those who, when overpowered and pressed 
hard, will stand and die upon their ground.’ t 


The same phenomenon appears over and over again in his- 
tory. The peoples whom success marks for her own are not the 
chivalrous, the generous, and the brilliant, but the calm, cal- 
‘culating, and tenacious.§ Our sympathy rarely goes out to the 
_ Winning side, even when the victor has the advantage of telling 
the story. Rome gives us matter for instruction rather than for 
enthusiasm: the history of her progress is the history of the 
triumph of good sense. Her policy never threw away an advan- 
tage or neglected an opportunity. She was not too proud to be 
taught by her enemies, but borrowed improvements from every 
race with which she came in contact. The Samnite pilum,|| 
the Spanish sword, the Greek cavalry arms, are all innovations 
adopted by Rome :— 


‘For the Romans show a remarkable sagacity in changing their 
practices and striving after improvements.’ § 
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Their very errors and prejudices are generally only the ex- 
aggeration of qualities which made them formidable. Strategy, 
for instance, was unduly neglected by them, until the disasters 
of the Second Punic War forced it on the mind of Scipio, that he 
could succeed only by casting the ancient maxims behind his 
back. They retained to some extent a feeling, which, says 
Polybius,* was once widely diffused, that no enemy was ever 
really beaten so long as he could attribute his defeat to accident 
or stratagem. They preferred, therefore, such hand to hand 
fighting on fair ground as might vanquish the spirits of their 
enemies by proving that the Romans were the better men. 

A similar temper is shown in their want of sufficient caution 
at sea. After the description of a disastrous wreck of the 
Roman fleet through the obstinacy of the consuls in rejecting 
the advice of their pilots, Polybius proceeds :— 


‘The Romans, who use force against every obstacle, and think that 


they must needs carry through everything to which they have put 


their hands, and that nothing is impossible to them that they have 
once resolved on, generally command success through this vehemence; 
but sometimes they experience notable failures, and especially at sea, 
For on land they fight against men and against the work of men’s 
hands, and commonly succeed because they employ force against 
powers like their own, and the instances of their failure are but rare. 
But when they match themselves against the forces of sea and sky, 
and try to overbear these, they involve themselves in great disasters. 
This was their fate on this and many other occasions; and so it will 
be until they correct that headstrong temper which makes them think 
that every season must needs be theirs, whether to sail or to march.’ t 


In diplomacy this same peremptory temper often stood them 
in good stead. Every Roman ambassador felt that he had above 
all things to uphold the majesty of Rome, and that if his atti- 
tude were firm he would be supported by the whole power of the 
state. Every one knows the story of the bold ambassador, who, 
when the Illyrian queen said that there was no law to prevent 
her subjects engaging in piracy, replied, ‘ The Romans then will 
make it their business to reform the laws of Illyria’; and again, 
of Popilius Lanas, who drew a circle round King Antiochus 
with his stick and bade him answer before he passed over it. 
Less familiar is the scene between Philip and the young Emilius 
Paullus, destined in after years to be the destroyer of his house 
and kingdom. Paullus interrupted the king while delivering 
his excuses, and charged him to his face with unprovoked at- 
tacks on the neighbouring states :— 
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‘“ What of the Athenians? of the Cianians? cf the people of 
Abydos here? Which of these can you say attacked you first?” 
And the king, at a loss to reply, said that he pardoned his insolent 
behaviour, first because he was young and inexperienced, secondly, 
because he was the handsomest man of his time (which was true), and 
most of all because he was a Roman.’* 


Actual war was carried on, as we should have expected, in the 
temper of men determined to overbear all resistance. Submission 
was welcomed, and the terms imposed were generally not hard, 
looking at the common practice of ancient warfare. Where they 
come into contrast with other conquering powers, as for instance 
in Spain with the Carthaginians, the Romans appear as less 
harsh and oppressive than their rivals.—| But a town taken by 
storm was an opportunity for a dreadful example. Polybius, 
who had seen a Roman assault, thus describes it. 


‘Scipio then let loose the greater part of his troops upon the 
inhabitants of the town, according to the Roman custom in such cases, 
with orders to kill every one whom they met, and not to spare any, or 
to touch the plunder until he sounded the signal. This is done, I 
believe, in order to strike terror; and so, when a town is taken by 
storm by the Romans, you may often see, not only human beings 


massacred, but even dogs cut in two and other animals hewn limb 
from limb.’§ 


The states of the ancient world had little idea of nations 
living side by side in anything like an ordered system. The 
modern doctrine of the Balance of Power, whatever its faults, 
at least presupposes relations of equality and good neighbour- 
ship as the ideal to be aimed at. The supposition amongst the 
ancients is that a foreign state, unless connected by special ties 
of alliance, is a natural enemy. The policy of each state is 
purely self-regarding. Sometimes we have internecine rivalries, 
which cannot be satisfied with anything short of the- extinction 
of the hostile power. To quote Mommsen’s vivid expression, || 
the only alternative was to be ‘hammer or anvil.’ Sometimes 
the object aimed at is preponderance among a number of weak 
States, the position of a power whose interests are to be para- 
mount, whose declared will is to be accepted with submission, 
and to whose final and irresponsible decrees every dispute is to 
be referred. In the case of Rome, we may illustrate the dif- 
ference by her relations to Carthage on the one hand, and to the 
states of Greece and the East on the other. In both instances we 
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find a certain probity and fair dealing, which, however, speedily 
gives way before the temptations of the position. When Carthage 
was involved, immediately after the First Punic War, in troubles 
with her mercenaries— 

‘the Romans, holding to the faith of their treaties, gave every proof 
of goodwill. At first, indeed, there arose a difficulty between them, 
on account of the Carthaginians having seized some Italians who 
were carrying supplies to the rebels; these were imprisoned, to the 
number of about five hundred, to the great irritation of the Romans, 
But after they had sent an embassy and found that all the prisoners 
were released on their demand, they were so conciliated, that they im- 
mediately set at liberty in return all that remained of the Cartha- 
ginians who had been taken captive during the late war. And from 
that time forth they attended promptly and in a friendly spirit to all 
the requests of the Carthaginians. They gave them free access to 
their markets, whilst excluding theirenemies, When the mercenaries 
in Sardinia revolted, and invited them to take possession of the island, 
they declined; and when the Uticans offered to place their city in 
the hands of the Romans, they refused to listen, but held firm to the 
faith which they had pledged by treaty.’ * 


A few months later, and all these virtuous resolutions gave 
way. The Romans could no longer resist the temptation of 
striking a blow at their crippled and prostrate rivals. War 
was proclaimed on a disgraceful pretext, and Carthage had to 
purchase forbearance by the cession of the island of Sardinia, 
and an enormous tribute; while Rome paid dearly for her 
perfidy by convincing Hamilcar that friendship was hopeless, 
and kindling the undying hatred which he handed down as 
a legacy to his mighty son. 

So, too, at the end of the Second Punic War. The terms 
granted appeared mild to the public opinion of contemporaries, 
and the Romans more than once appeal to them as an evidence 
of the moderation of their foreign policy. But, as soon as Car- 
thage showed any signs of recovering prosperity, the jealousy of 
Rome marked her for destruction. The Numidian Masinissa 
was set on to harass her with piratical inroads, and resistance 
was made the excuse for fresh accusations at Rome. By aseries 
of treacherous threats and promises the Carthaginians were led 
to surrender arms and hostages, and amidst the mockery of a 
solemn grant of their laws, their territory, and their liberty, it 
was announced to them that their city was to be levelled to the 
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ground. Despair now roused them to one more struggle, and 
Carthage and its people were swept from the face of the earth. 
Polybius tells us that there were not wanting men at Rome who 
looked with disfavour on this crowning act of wrong :— 


‘But others opposed, and contended that this was not the policy by 
which the Romans had won their supremacy, and that they were 


_ gradually drifting into the same lust for empire to which the Athe- 


nians and Lacedemonians had yielded; and though their pace was 
slower, yet one might well judge that they would reach the same 
goal. For in former times they had carried on war only until they 
were the victors and their adversaries confessed that they must obey 
and perform their commands. But now they had set forth, as a pre- 
lude to the new policy, the war with Perseus, in which they had 
plucked up by the roots the kingdom of Macedon, and its consum- 
mation was in this new resolution about Carthage. For though she 
had committed no irreparable offence, they had decreed a sentence 
dreadful and irreparable against her, and that while she was in full 
submission.and ready to do whatever she was ordered,’ * 


In Greece the conduct of the Romans; during the wars with 
Philip and Antiochus, was moderate and praiseworthy. They 
were receptive and appreciative of the cliarm of Hellenic culture, 
and, while Flamininus and the elder Scipio guided their policy, it 
seemed as if their one object was to secure liberty and happiness 
to Greece, without any selfish afterthought. But here, again, the 
temptations of the situation were too strong for them. Possessed 
as they were of overwhelming power, every dispute was referred 
to them for decision. Every state and every party could damage 
its opponents by carrying its complaints to Rome. Just as in 
former times the Greeks had risen in arms against their country- 
men or opened their gates to an enemy, so now their selfish 
individualism led them to employ this new weapon, without 
scruple or reflection, against their political adversaries. The 
senate was always sending out commissions to examine and 
settle their controversies, and each Roman commissioner found 
himself the object of flattery and intrigue, and soon came to 
think that his caprice was to override all law and all right. Still 
Roman honour did not fall without a struggle. We have the 
testimony of Polybius that for a long time they strove to act 
fairly amidst this Babel of conflicting interests :— 

‘The Romans, having the sympathies of men and a chivalrous 
temper and good intentions, are apt to take pity on all who are in 
trouble and try to gratify all who appeal for their help ; while if any 
one puts them in mind of his rights, they keep faith with him, and 
for the most part withdraw and correct their conduct as far as lies in 
their power.’ t 
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The recognition of this temper on the part of the Romans 
was the basis of the policy of Philopeemen :—* 


‘Up to this time,’ he says, ‘ the first object with the Romans has been to 
keep their oaths and covenants and their good faith towards their allies; 
but if we renounce our rights, and prepare ourselves instantly to do 
whatever they require, as if we were their captive subjects, what is the 
Achwan nation more than the Sicilians or Etruscans, who have long 
ago avowedly submitted to slavery.’ 


He propounds the dilemma to his opponent Aristanus :— 


‘Either you must allow that right has no weight with the Romans, 
or else, if you dare not assert this, then consent that we should stand 
on our rights and not forego this great and fair advantage which we 
have at Rome.’ 


But these halcyon days were over almost before the public life 
of Polybius commenced. He dates the change of policy from 
the embassy of the traitor Callicrates (B.c. 179), who, instead of 
pleading the cause of. his countrymen at Rome, promoted his 
personal! interests by urging it on the senate to give support to 
the ‘ Roman party’ in every Grecian state :— 


‘ The senate, thinking that the counsel of Callicrates was profitable, 
and resolving to support those who defended its decrees and to humble 
those who opposed, began from that time forth to weaken those who 
stood on an honourable policy in the several states, and to build up 
the power of those who forwarded the wishes of Rome, right or wrong. 
And thence, as time went on, it soon resulted that she had plenty of 
flatterers, but few true friends.’ t 


It was to the intrigues of this Roman party in Achza that 
Polybius owed his banishment. After the defeat of Perseus, 
Callicrates and his friends denounced their political opponents 
as enemies of Rome, and the Roman commissioners were only 
too ready to lend an ear to their calumnies. Polybius was one 
of a thousand of the leading men of the Achzans who were de- 
ported to Italy, nominally to await a trial before the Senate on 
the charges brought against them. No trial ever took place: 
the suspected persons were detained year after year in Italy, and 
the Senate put aside every petition, either for the investigation 
of their guilt or for leave to return to their country. In Greece 
the popular indignation against the men who had plotted their 
ruin was intense. The children, as they came from school, 
used the privilege of infancy to shout ‘ traitor’ after them in the 
street. If one of them gained a prize in the public games, the 
announcement of his name was greeted with storms of hissing. 
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If one of them used the public baths, no one else would enter 
until the bath-man had let out all the water and put in fresh ; 
‘for every one thought that he would be polluted by washing in 
the water which Callicrates or Andronidas had touched.’ * 

In other parts of Greece matters were still worse. In Beotia, 
Flamininus thought himself obliged by considerations of expe- 
diency to sanction, by at least a tacit encouragement, the assassi- 
nation of the leading men of the Macedonian party. In /Etolia, 
#Emilius Paullus connived at similar crimes. In the west of 
Greece the chief partisan of Rome was an Epirot, named Charops. 
His grandfather, the trusty guide who had led Flamininus through 
the passes which turned the formidable position of Philip on the 
Aous, had sent the young Charops, while still a lad, to Italy, ‘to 
learn the Roman language and letters.’t There he succeeded in 
ingratiating himself with some of the nobles, and used his ad- 
vantage to calumniate the most respectable politicians of his 
native country. Conscious of their innocence, these men at 
first despised his threats. But in the mean time they saw that 
amongst their A<tolian neighbours a number of the leading men 
were being deported to Italy on the bare accusation of persons of 
the stamp of Charops. This putthem in alarm. They thought 
their fate was already sealed, and as a last resource they began to 
correspond with Perseus in good earnest, and so involved their 
country in his desperate fortunes. The Romans took a terrible 
vengeance ; by orders of the senate seventy towns of Epirus 
were destroyed in one day, and 150,000 persons were sold into 
slavery. 

The Romans appear in their least amiable character when we 
consider their dealings with their most faithful allies. Assuming 
the purely self-regarding and ungenerous policy of ancient states, 
it was only natural that the allies with whose help they had con- 
quered should become the objects of jealousy. The Romans felt 
themselves bound in honour to reward their allies after a suc- 
cessful war with gifts of territory. But such gifts were often 
fatal in arousing the jealous fears of Rome. The enemy who 
had been beaten had received a lesson to submit in future; but 
might not the ally who had been strengthened become too inde- 
pendent? Might he not come to regard his nominal freedom 
too seriously, and refuse the subserviency which the Romans 
loved? Such were the anxieties of Roman diplomacy; they 
looked with disfavour on any state which ventured to hold up 
its head, and, if it gave the smallest pretext for a quarrel, no 
past services could avail it ; it was punished, not because it was 
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guilty, but because its attitude was obnoxious. This was the 
fate of Rhodes, whose zeal and fidelity in the wars with Philip 
and Antiochus had given her reason to hope that she might be 
allowed a certain freedom of action. ‘The Rhodians declined to 
involve themselves in any fixed treaty of alliance, and supported 
Rome in the East as a friendly but still an independent power. 
This was intolerable to Rome. During the war with Perseus 
the Rhodians were led by the treacherous advice of a Roman 
consul to press offers of mediation on both the combatants, and 
the Senate immediately treated the intervention as a crime, 
In vain the Rhodians now begged for a treaty of alliance, and 
put to death those whom the Romans believed to be their op- 
ponents, Threats of war were kept hanging over the head of 
this unfortunate State ; she was stripped of her possessions on the 
mainland ; her commerce was diverted by Roman influence to 
Delos ; and all her neighbours were encouraged to insult and 
harass her. At length, when Rhodes had been sufficiently 
humbled and depressed, Rome granted the alliance. The 
Rhodians had learnt their lesson, and had no policy thence 
forward but that of obedience. 

Such harshness and want of generosity in political conduct 
agrees very well with what we know of the personal character of 
the Romans. Full of vigour and energy and effectiveness, they 
present few attractive and lovable qualities. 

We find a curious illustration of this in the life of the younger 
Scipio. His more delicate and sensitive nature found itself out 
of place among his fellow-citizens, and turned for sympathy and 
appreciation to a Greek friend. The story of a conversation 
reported by our historian* makes us the confidants of Scipio's 
boyish distresses. 


‘ As they walked together, Scipio blushing scarlet, and in subdued 
and gentle tones spoke thus :— How is it, Polybius, we have been 
dining, two brothers together, and yet you always talk to Fabius and 
address your remarks to him, and set me aside? ° It is clear that you 
share the opinion which I hear my fellow-citizens have of me: they 
think me tame and dull, unlike a Roman in character and action 
because I do not choose to speak in the courts; and they say that I 
am not the stuff for the head of such a house as I am sprung from; 
and this grieves me to the heart!”’ 


Polybius comforted him, assured him of his respect, and 
promised friendship and assistance. 


‘Before Polybius had done speaking, Scipio seized his hand with 
both his own, and pressing it fervently, exclaimed, “ Would that I 








* XXXII. 9. 
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might see the day when you will make me your first interest and 
be my comrade! From that day forthI shall feel that I am not 
unworthy of my house and my ancestors.”’ 


Polybius set before him a more cultured and chivalric ideal, and 
Scipio soon exhibited traits of character that puzzled his country- 
men. He makes a present to his mother of a magnificent set of 
furniture, carriages, and slaves, which he had inherited from one 
of his adopted relations. ‘This,’ says Polybius, ‘might seem 
a liberal action anywhere, but at Rome it seemed marvellous ; 
for no Roman ever willingly parts with any of his goods to any 
one whomsoever.’* In the same way, when Scipio paid the 
sums due to his adopted sisters out of their father’s estate with- 
out taking advantage of the legal delay, his brothers-in-law could 
hardly be brought to believe that he really meant it; they 
thought that he must have been misinformed as to the law :— 


‘and this was not unnatural on their parts; for at Rome, so far from 
paying fifty talents three years before it was due, you will not find a 
man who will give a single talent one day before the legal time, so 
great is their keenness for profit and their consciousness of the money- 
value of time.’ f . 


Generations of wealth and power seem to have been insuffi- 
cient to teach manners to the Roman oligarchs. Cicero’s letters, 
even after ample deduction is made for the vanity and sensitive- 
ness of the writer, give full proof of clownish arrogance and 
clumsy ill-breeding in their treatment of a man whom they 
ought to have been proud to receive into their midst. The effect 
of this treatment on Cicero himself is best illustrated by the 
bitterness with which he points to the difference in their manner 
of regarding a man of bad character, but belonging to their own 
clique :— 

‘ But what of those causes of irritation, which seem a trifle by the 
side of the crimes I have detailed? Is it not enough to rouse any 
one’s indignation when we see that your friendship, Hortensius, and 
that of the rest of the powerful and the noble is more freely accessible 
to the wickedness and effrontery of Verres, than to the probity and up- 
tightness of any one of us? You hate the industry of the new men; 
you look down on their frugal life; you scorn their scrupulousness ; 
and as for their genius and their virtue, you wish it kept under and 
crushed out. Verres is your favourite.’ { 


The common opinion is probably correct, which represents 
the elder Cato as the ideal Roman. In him we have por- 
trayed to the full the national characteristics—honesty, courage, 











* XXXII. 12. + XXXIL. 13. ¢ Cicero, in Verrem IL., iii. 4. 
P 2 frugality, 
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frugality, and laboriousness, combined with absence of delicacy 
or sympathy, want of culture, hard legality, and narrow self- 
sufficiency. These are the virtues and the vices of a race of 
warlike yeomen, though they were tempered in the case of the 
Romans by a wider good sense, and a more statesman-like 
capacity, than generally accompany such qualities. How will 
such a character appear when its possessors are invested with 
absolute power? ‘That it should remain unchanged was of 
course impossible. That the rulers of the world should con- 
tinue in precisely the virtues and practices of the small rustic 
state that fought with Volscians and Samnites, is an aspiration 
which had better have died where it was bred, in the sermons 
of sentimental moralists. The fault of the Romans was, not 
that they changed, but that they did not change enough. The 
true hope for them was, that the same vigour which led them 
to conquer the world would have stood by them in the harder 
task of transforming their own character and institutions, so 
as to suit the new situation. But for such a versatility we 
look in vain. The boorish soldier-people failed to develope 
the new resources of mind and temper, which alone could help 
them to resist the new temptations to which they were exposed. 
Théy never got into sympathy with the conquered people, never 
seriously studied their wants or their interests, and never 
grappled with the enormous difficulty of reconciling liberty 
with good government, in a state which was the civilized world. 
‘The self-control, which had made their hardness and narrow- 
ness respectable, broke down, and then these same qualities 
manifested themselves as insolence, greediness, and brutality. 

_ The Roman constitution, like the Roman character, was well 
adapted for a career of successful conquest, but was liable, from 
its lack of elasticity, to be thrown out of gear and to lose its 
efficiency, when called on for efforts in new directions and under 
new circumstances, In Rome, as in England, the practical 
working of the constitution was something very different from 
that which its formal rules* would have seemed to indicate. 
The power of the people, though legally sovereign, was almost 
as restricted as that of the Crown in England. The Senate had 





* The distinction between formal law and constitutional usage at Rome is one 
of the many elucidations of Roman history which we owe to Professor Mommsen. 
It affords a solution to half the difficulties in the story of the Roman Revolution. 
Differing widely from him, as we do, in our judgment as to the character of the 
persons and the moral aspects of the conflict, we cannot but confess our deep 
obligations to this most powerful and original of modern writers on ancient history. 
It is impossible to treat of these subjects without more or less following Mommsen, 
and even where we do not pew! follow him it is often a hint from him that 
suggests the conclusions we are able to draw from the records of antiquity. 
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all, and more than all, the power wielded by our House of 
Commons, and it was a body whose members sat for life. The 
Senate became the assembly and the mouthpiece of the Roman 
nobility. This oligarchy, the most splendid and the most 
memorable that the world has ever seen, was able to stand 
without the supports which we are apt to consider necessary to 
an aristocratical government. Primogeniture was unknown to 
it; the Roman noble had enough for all his sons, or, if not, the 
world was before them to conquer and to plunder, and they 
could gain wealth by office if they had not inherited it. The 
family had the advantage of a freer choice. It could push for- 
ward its ablest member as a candidate for the highest place, 
without regard to the accident of the order of his birth. Still 
more strangely, this aristocracy was not possessed of a single 


_legal privilege, except the purely honorary one of keeping its 


ancestral glories before the eyes of the public by parading effigies 
of those members of the family who had held curule office in 


‘former times. In the most ancient days of Rome there was, 


indeed, a patriciate which hedged itself about with exclusive 
privileges. But the greatness of the Roman nobility begins 
from the time when these privileges are swept away. In the 
later Republic, the question whether a man happened to be a 
— as Sulla, Catiline, and Lepidus, or a plebeian, as 
ompey, Lucullus, and Antony, was merely a matter of anti- 
quarian reminiscence, of the smallest possible importance in 
cea politics.* The great plebeian families, such as the 
icinii, Calpurnii, Sempronii, and Cecilii, now take their place 
in the fullest social and political equality side by side with the 
bluest blood of the patrician A¢milii or Julii or Cornelii; and 
the body thus united is strong enough to dispense with any 
artificial aids. Every man is noble who can count curule 
magistrates among his ancestors, and he is most noble whose 
family has won most consulships and triumphs. The principle 
on which the new nobility was based will perhaps be best 
illustrated by a passage in which Cicero compares two rival 
claimants of the consulship. He is confuting, on behalf of his 
client, who is a member of a minor branch of the great plebeian 
_ Licinia, the pretensions of a patrician, Ser. Sulpicius 
ufus :-— 


‘ You affect to look down on the birth of Murena and to extol your 
own. If your claim comes to this, that no one is of good family 





* The only difference was, that the patrician was v3! weighted in his 
political course by being disqualified for the tribunate, and by the rule which 
forbad two patricians being consuls together. We may compare the rule which 
excludes Scotch peers from the House of Commons. al 
unless 
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unless he is a patrician, then I think it is time for the plebs to secede if 
once more to the Aventine. But if there are glorious and honourable the 
families among the plebeians, then I say that the grandfather and the} 
great-grandfather of Murena were pretors, and his father, when he stea 
closed his pretorian office with a most splendid and honourable 





triumph, paved the way to the consulship for his son, because in ask- oe 
ing it the son seemed to be asking only for what had been due to his Se 
father. But your own nobility, Servius Sulpicius, though nothi " 


can be more exalted, yet is rather acknowledged by historians an the 
readers of books than manifest to the people and the voters. Your the 
‘father lived and died im the station of a knight, your grandfather was loft 
undistinguished by any eminent achievement. And so the record of the 
your nobility is not to be found in the common talk of men, but. must ow! 
be raked up out of,ancient documents. For this reason I have always anc 
been used to claim you as one of ourselves,* because your own virtue 








and industry have prevailed that you, the son of a Roman knight, li 
should be held i of the highest dignities.’t ray 
The strict hereditary character of the oligarchy was kept up, oa 
partly by the enormous wealth and influence at the command oe 
of the official class, partly by a very strong public opinion in fal 
favour of a man’s sitting in the seat of his ancestors. To per- - 
sons of the very greatest families, as Cicero says, ‘ beneficia oy 
Populi Romani veniunt dormientibus,—‘ They have only to ue 
gape, and the great ‘prizes of the State drop into their mouths.’ - 
It is perfectly legal, indeed, for the son of a Roman knight—for ve 
one, that is to say, who does not belong to the official caste—to ” 
contend for high office with a noble: but he will find that the + 
stars in their courses fight against the ‘new man.’ ‘ Fato Rome he 
fiunt Metelli consules,—‘ Providence always sends the great ” 
noble, the Czcilius Metellus, to the head of the poll.’ The new ~ 
man is to know his place. He may hold the questorship, per- om 
haps, or the tribunate, and a place may be found for him on the > 
lower benches of the Senate; he may even by waiting for a - 
suitable opportunity, take the first step in curule honours as 7: 
edile. His ‘son may perhaps hope to win his way to the pretor- fi 
ship ; and, after two or three generations of pretorian rank, the ys 
family begins to be admitted as a possible competitor ‘for the i 
consulate. But to dream of clearing in one generation the 
space ‘that lies between the Roman knight and the consul, is an f 
insolence which is to be suppressed by the united force of the , 
nobility, and which is looked on with disfavour even amongst . 
the ranks from which the candidate is struggling to emerge. It + 
required all the genius and all the perseverance of a Marius or 4 : 
Cicero to accomplish this feat. : 
* Te. of the ‘novi homines,’ ¢ Cicero, pro Murena, ch. 7. I s 
t 
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It is to this hereditary nobility of office-holding families that 
the conquest of the world by Rome is due. In their ‘best days 
they had all the ‘great qualities of an oligarchy—high spirit, 
steadiness of purpose, persistence’ under difficulties, trained saga- 
city in war and diplomacy. The Senate of nobles is the pivot 
on which centre the events that Polybius records. It was the 
Senate that carried the state through the tremendous crisis of 
the Hannibalic war, and raised Rome to the first place among 
the nations. The ‘nobility represented Rome in a stronger and 
loftier spirit than any popular organization could have done, and 
the Romans were proud to follow its lead and to accept as ‘their 
own the majestic policy-which the Senate announced by word 
and deed. 

As soon as the period of struggle and conflict was over, the 
limits to‘the capacity of the nobility were reached ; its character 
rapidly declined, and the annihilation of ‘its power by Cesar 
was only the natural result of three generations of feebleness 
and misgovernment. The organization of the empire which had 
fallen to Rome was a task ‘which called for the highest adminis- 
trative and political skill. The effects of the conquest produced 
social and economical changes, which demanded constant atten- 
tion and thorough reform, as the only alternative to a dreadful 
revolution. The difficulties of the situation, whether in Italy 
or in the provinces, were enormous, perhaps insuperable. They 
could only be'met by opening the ranks of the government, and 
welcoming to the highest posts every man who was qualified to 
help. The Roman oligarchy, on the contrary, hardened and 
stiffened its exclusiveness as the years went on. Its members 
were exposed to unparalleled temptations. They were clothed 
with irresistible power, and subject to no effective responsibility ; 
and corruption and inefficiency were the inevitable result. The 
civilized world was governed by them with a view solely to the 
coarsest interests of the ruling clique. The provinces were the 
field of plunder for the Roman officials. Wars of ——— 
were undertaken to enrich the governors. Victory flooded Italy 
with slaves, and the old yeoman population, the nursery of the 
Roman militia, rapidly declined. Corn and gold, the unearned 
fruit of tribute or of plunder, were poured into Rome, and stifled 
honest industry and productive power amongst the ruling na- 
tion. The true and permanent sources of wealth were stopped, 
and the handful of millionaires found themselves alone amidst 
a circle of luxurious bankrupts and a people of paupers and 
beggars. The problems which the government refused to face 
were taken in hand by rash schemers like the Gracchi and their 
successors, whose remedies were almost worse than the disease. 

Against 
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Against such men the oligarchy resorted to the weapons of riot 
and murder, and the blood shed in the streets of Rome soon 
gave occasion to the interference of military force and to regular 
civil war. The national insolence, which was the natural re- 
sult of their dominant position, led the Romans to arrest the 
wholesome process of gradual absorption, by which their ances- 
tors had built up the fabric of the state. This generous policy 
had been carried on to the very eve of the period we are con- 
sidering. The Volscian town of Arpinum, destined to be the 
home of Marius and of Cicero, received the full franchise* as 
late as B.C. 188. But now by an unpardonable blunder a barrier 
was raised against the allies, while little more than a third of 
Italy had been admitted within the privileged pale. The 
refusal of the franchise led at length to the Social War (B.c. 90), 
whose result, indeed, was to extend the Roman citizenship over 
Italy, but which drained Italy of her best blood, and wasted her 
resources in an altogether wanton and useless conflict. 

It is interesting to take one’s stand in imagination at the 
point of transition from the period of struggle to the period of 
domination, and to consider what game was really on the cards 
for Rome, what were the dangers she had to avoid, and what 
the policy which a statesman of prescient insight and constructive 
power might have suggested for her. The point of time is fixed 


by Polybius at the conquest of Macedonia by /Emilius Paullus, 


(B.c. 168). From that time Roman supremacy was an accom- 
plished fact, and it only remained to see what use Rome would 
make of her irresistible power.t Great opportunities were ready 
to the hands of the Romans. Armed resistance was no longer to 
be feared ; the world lay as a ‘tabula rasa’ awaiting a construc- 
tive effort; war and commerce had brought the nations near to 
one another, and had prepared them to take their place in an 
orderly system, and to accept a cosmopolitan civilization ; the 
most worthy race, still not seriously corrupted, was at the head ; 
the Italian, the Greek, the Asiatic, and the barbarian, furnished 
gradations in relationship to the ruling state, which might serve 
as stepping-stones to unity. These advantages were indeed so 
secure, that not all the blunders of the Roman Government 
could serve entirely to frustrate the great work. The world- 
state established itself, though at the cost of terrible suffering 
and of the loss of all political freedom. But this cost perhaps 
need not have been incurred, had the statesmen of Rome at 
this golden moment appreciated the true conditions of the 
problem, 





* Livy, xxxviii. 36. + Il. 4. 
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The close oligarchy, as we have seen, though fit for conquest, 
was not adapted for the complicated work which the results of 
conquest thrust upon it. The first necessity, then, was some 
machinery by which the will of the nation should be allowed 
regular and peaceable expression. This implied a reform which 
seems never to have suggested itself to an ancient legislator, 
except, perhaps, as a project not developed into practice in the 
mind of Cesar Augustus.* Nothing less was demanded than 
the abolition of the forms of the city-state, the abdication by the 
citizens of the right to perform their sovereign functions per- 
sonally in general assembly, and the institution of a repre- 
sentative system. The true Roman citizens were now scattered 
in country towns and colonies over Italy, and the fiction that 
they could all vote in the forum threw their duties into the hands 
of a mob utterly incapable of safe political action. The best 
thing, which could be looked for in so perverse a constitution, 
was, that the oligarchical government should coerce this mob 
into silence ; the worst, that the sovereign rabble should burst its 
bonds and shout acceptance of any revolutionary proposal that 
an agitator chose to bring before it. The history of the later 
Roman republic, so far as it is not dominated by military force, 
is little more than an alternation of this suppression and this 
abuse of popular freedom. Under a real representative system, 
the great families would undoubtedly still have enjoyed a pre- 
ponderance of practical power, but political life would have been 
more diffused, and there would have arisen new men owing 
their election to local importance and the confidence of their 
country neighbours.t From such an assembly men might have 
looked, not without hope, for an imperial policy to come to the 
birth. 

The next requisite was a thorough settlement of Italy. The 
Italian allies had arms in their hands, and no system which left 





* Suet.‘Aug.’46. ‘Italiam. . . etiam jure ac dignatione urbi , age modo aed 
parte aliquaé adewquavit, excogitato genere suffragiorum, que de magistratibus 
urbicis decuriones in sufi quisque colonia ferrent et sub die comitiorum obsignata 
Romam mitterent.’ 

+ Hampered as they were by the unwieldy forms of popular sovereignty, the 
country towns of Italy took an interest and pride in their local worthies, and 
backed them vigorously in their political contests. Cicero contrasts them in this 
respect with the suburban districts, like Tusculum, which were surfeited with 
consular families,—‘ Pro Plancio, ch. 8 and 9. ‘If you are in company with a 
townsman of Arpinum, you will probably have to hear, however little you like 
the topic, of me and my brother ; certainly you will not get off without a reference 
to Caius Marius.’ And below—‘Not a man in Arpinum but was an eager 
partisan of Plancius; the same in Sora, in Casinum, in Aquinum, All that 
famous district of Venafrum and Allife, in a word that whole country of ours, the 
rugged, mountainous, honest, plain-dealing, clannish land, felt that it was 
honoured in his honour and dignified in his dignity.’ hej 

their 
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their just claims unsatisfied could hope for permanence. The 
conduct of Rome tothe Italians at this epoch is the more inex- 
eusable, because here ‘no fresh political creation was required, 
but only a continuance ofthe policy of gradual absorption which 
had been pursued with success for the last century. There was 
no fear now of the Roman citizenship being held cheaply ; its 
material advantages were so. great, that the local patriotism of the 
country towns could no.longer be an obstacle.* The. Italian 
nation was. now ripe for:absorption into the Roman. citizenship. 
The fresh. ‘blood would have infused vigour-into:the governing 
body, and the.exchange of domination for comprehension would 
have furnished a wholesome precedent for future generations. in 
dealing with the wider question of the extra-Italian subjects. 

Another necessary feature of a rational Italian policy was some 
check to slavery and the slave-trade. The yeoman farmers, the 
soundest and most valuable element of Italian society, could not 
exist in presence of the free importation of foreign slaves. A 
true statesman would. probably have forbidden such importation 
altogether, and would have given every encouragement to eman- 
cipation. Inthe last days of the Roman empire, this problem 
partially solved itself by the gradual development of the:rustic 
slaves into ‘coloni,’ that is to say, serfs bound to the land, but not 
the mere chattel of the master. The slaves of the Romans were 
for the most part Greeks, Gauls, Thracians, and Spaniards; 
men, that is to say, not wholly alien by race to their masters. 
Emancipation was not fettered by the fatal difference of blood 
and colour, which makes. the modern slavery of the negro a curse 
entailed on society for generations after the slavery itself has 
ceased. The great instances of Terence and Horace show what 
Romans might spring from a servile stock. But any such solu- 
tion on a large scale was opposed to the deepest prejudices of 
ancient society, and could only be resorted to in the decay of 
the old civilization. 

For the nations outside Italy the time for freedom was not 
yet come. What Rome could do was, to give her subjects peace 
and good government, to show a conscientious regard to their 
interests and. happiness, and to take preliminary measures to 
assist the process of assimilation. But all these were incon- 
sistent with the system of provincial government adopted by the 
Roman republic. According to this system, the governorships 
were prizes to be held for short periods by members of the 





* As was the case even as late as the middle of the Second Punic War. We 
find a regiment of Preenestines, offered the Roman citizenship for the gallant 
defence of a fort against Hannibal, refuse to renounce their own Latin state— 
Tdoy, xxiii. 20. 
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ruling class. Each proconsul and propretor:was absolute and 
independent within his own district. ‘There was no permanent 
staff of officials, and no practical responsibility. The oppor- 
tunities for tyranny and extortion were: innumerable, and the 
chances of atrial at Rome might be laughed at by a governor 
who, during his two or three years of office, had pandered to the 
Roman merchants and tax-gatherers, or who had robbed enough 
to be able to buy his jury. The system seems to have been 
perversely devised to secure the minimum. of strength to the 
central government with the maximum of suffering to the sub- 
jects: but it was most profitable both to the official class and to 
the mercantile class at Rome. Probably nothing short of the 
traditions and the responsibilities of a regular hierarchy of per- 
manent civil servants can act as a practical check on members 
of a governing race invested with absolute power over subjects. 
It was one of the greatest achievements of the Roman despotism, 
that it substituted for the republican governors a class of 
highly-paid .and generally permanent * officers, subordinated to 
each other in regular gradations, with promotion from one rank 
to another, and direct responsibility to the emperor. But 
there is no necessary connection between such a system and a 
despotism at the centre. Had the republican statesmen of 
Rome seriously preferred the good of their subjects to their own 
opportunities for enrichment, the institution of such a pro- 
vincial civil service was no more impossible under the Senate 
than it has proved to be under the British King and Parliament. 

Another virtue of the empire was that it took the preliminary 
steps necessary for the Romanization of the provinces. The 
inferior rights of ‘ Latinitas,’ such as were granted to Sicily f 
by the Dictator Cesar and to Spain by Vespasian, served the 
emperors as a convenient method of raising the subjects gra- 
dually to equality. The great prize of the citizenship was thus 
kept before their eyes,t and when the time came they were 
invited to become, and did become, Romans... The majesty of 





* Tac. Ann. I. 80. ‘Id quoque morum Tiberii fuit, continuare imperia ac 
plerosque ad finem vita in isdem exercitibus aut jurisdictionibus habere. 

+ It is curious to note the Republican disapprobation..reflected in the mind 
even of so enlightened a man as Cicero. ‘Scis quam diligam Siculos; multa 
a (se. dedit), neque me invito ; etsi Latinitas non erat ferenda.’ Ad Att, 


. 12, 

t The best illustrations of the value of the Roman citizenship, as looked at 
from below, are to be found in the Acts of the Apostles, ‘And as they bound 
him with thongs, Paul said unto the centurion that stood by, Is it lawful for you 
to scourge a man that is a Roman, and uncondemned? When the centurion 
heard that, he went and told the chief captain, saying, Take heed what thou 
doest; for this man isa Roman. Then the chief captain came, and said to him, 
Tell me, art thou a Roman? He said, Yea. And the chief captain answered, 
With a great sum obtained I this freedom. And Paul said, But I was free born.’ 

the 
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the Roman citizenship, nurtured within the shell of limited 
barriers of race and locality, was now strong enough to live 
without any such protection, and to form the central point for 
the patriotism of the civilized world.* The union of all civi- 
lized men in the Roman state is an achievement on which modern 
conquerors can only look with envy and despair. Ireland, 
Poland, Bohemia, and the Slavonic provinces of Hungary, are 
monuments of the powerlessness of European monarchies to level 
the barriers which divide different races of their subjects. The 
mischief lies in the abandonment of the conception of citizen- 
ship, which the Roman Empire inherited from the primitive 
republics, Modern nations, by substituting the notion of alle- 
giance, that is of subjection to a common power, for the notion 
of citizenship, that is of a share in common rights, have 
rendered easier the work of colonization, but have multiplied 
twenty-fold the difficulties which beset conquest. In renounc- 
ing the distinction between citizen and subject, we have 
deprived ourselves of the most potent instrument of assimi- 
lation. With strange perversity modern nations, whenever 
they have established a difference of rights, have attached it to 
distinctions of race or birthplace + which could never be over- 
stepped, or to distinctions of religious dogma, which could not 
be overstepped without loss of self-respect on the part of 
the converts, and which called all the powers of fanaticism into 
opposition to the process of unification. The wisdom of Rome 
got rid of the first encumbrance, and she never seriously 
hampered herself with the second. Her success gives us a 
light wherein to read the story of our own errors and failures. 
If the privileges which were attached to Protestants in Ireland 
had from the first been severed from religious opinion and 
made the distinguishing mark of Englishmen, and if the name 





* «That all may esteem themselves citizens of one only city, and that our 
city, and consider this a city indeed, and their own towns merely its territories 
and suburbs.’—Dio Cassius, lii.9. Dio, a Romanized Greek of the third century 
(consul a.D. 229), after the fashion of ancient writers, presents his idea of the 
Roman Empire in the form of a speech of Mawcenas to Augustus. This speech 
is of course an anachronism : Mecenas lived at least a hundred years too early to 
have consciously entertained any such notions. We are indebted for the quota- 
tion from Dio to Amadée Thierry’s ‘Tableau de l’Empire Romain,’ a book which 
contains a vivid and picturesque account of this process of ‘Romanization.’ It is 
summed up in the address to Rome of a Gallic poet of the fifth century, which 
M. Thierry sets as the motto to his book. 

‘ Fecisti patriam diversis gentibus unam ; 
Profuit invitis, te dominante, capi; 
Dumque affers victis patrii consortia juris, 
Urbem fecisti, quod prius orbis erat.’ 

+ For instance, the privileged position occupied in Cuba by persons born in 
Spain, to the exclusion of children of emigrants. a 
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and rights of Englishman had been gradually extended along 
with the English language to the natives, we should at this 
day be looking back on Irish discontent as a matter of past 
history. O’Connell would no more have felt that he was 
an Irishman, than Cato felt that he was a Latin, or Cicero that 
he was a Volscian; or, if any memory had lingered, it would 
have been as a mere romantic echo of the past, just as the ‘ Royal 
ancestors’ of the Tuscan Mecenas formed a pretty beginning for a 
Horatian ode, but never for a moment conveyed the insult that 
Mecenas was not a Roman.* The East in modern times shows 
still more clearly the effect of the connection of citizenship with 
religion in ruining the chances of assimilation. The fiat of the 
Sultan has been powerless to make any subject a Turk. Four 
hundred years of domination have failed to weld together a 
united people. The whole distance between the unity of the 
cosmopolitan Rome and the disintegration of Turkey measures 
the wisdom with which the Romans used the institution of 
citizenship as a machinery of comprehension. 

The emperors likewise extended over the world the system 
of colonies, which in former days had served to link Italy so 
closely to Rome. Here, too, there was no peculiar facility open 
to the emperors, but denied to the rulers of the republic. But 
here, too, the governing oligarchy firmly shut its eyes to the 
true policy. It was left to the democratic opposition of Caius 
Gracchus to initiate the project of transmarine colonization : 
the idea was one which Cesar and his successors inherited from 
the democratic party, and of which the restoration of Carthage 
and Corinth by the dictator was the first fruits. The objec- 
tion felt to such schemes was a foolish jealousy and fear of 
possible rivals. We find, even as regards Italian Capua, that 
Cicero was able to make play with this jealousy in his opposi- 
tion to the agrarian schemes of Rullus, of which the coloniza- 
tion of Campania formed a part. Two generations later, under 
the reign of Tiberius, we find the same sentiment in Velleius, 
who, as the most commonplace and uninventive of writers, is 
an excellent witness for a deep-seated and senseless prejudice. 
Velleius has been so far taught by the process of time that he 
has come to see that the Italian allies had right on their side in 
the Social War—‘ quorum ut fortuna atrox ita causa fuit jus- 
tissima’: but he cannot reconcile himself to extra-Italian 
colonies. This was the worst, he says, t of all the measures 
of the Gracchi. Have we not seen Massilia outshine Phocza, 





* Yet he was a descendant of those whom Polybius adduces as having 
‘avowedly submitted to slavery.’ See above, p. 208. 
¢ Vell. Pat. IL. 15. 
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and Carthage Tyre, and Syracuse Corinth? Evidently no 
nation ought to run the risk of setting up a possible rival. 
These were the wretched phantoms, the terror of which wrecked 
the chances of the Roman republic. 

The ideal to which a Roman might have aspired, as realizable 
in his own day, was that of an Italian nation, with its political 
freedom secured by a representative system, governing the 
world as the English govern India. And beyond this was the 
majestic opportunity which is denied to the English in India, 
that in the Roman empire, vast as it was and diverse as were 
the nations which inhabited it, there was no insuperable barrier 
of climate or race to prevent the whole being eventually welded 
into a people united in equality of rights, in language, in civiliza- 
tion, and in national sentiment. We have seen how the merely 
personal privileges of Roman citizenship under a levelling 
despotism were strong enough to make men forget that they 
were Syrians and Gauls, and be proud to call themselves by the 
name of Rome. What might not have been hoped if to such 
personal privileges had been added the prize of political freedom 
and admission to the political ranks of the ruling nation ? 

Such were the possibilities of the age in which Polybius 
wrote. The story of how the last generation of republicans 
reaped the fruit of the political folly and wickedness of their pre- 
decessors is to be read in the pages of Cicero. It is the tragedy 
of Roman history that the political freedom of Rome, under 
the conditions which the ancients held to be of the essence of 
political freedom, was inconsistent with the part which Rome 
had to play in the history of the world. The free city-state 
could conquer, but it could not govern or assimilate its con- 
quests. -s came nearer than any other ancient State to 
understanding and surmounting the difficulties of the problem. 
But her best was not enough. The cause of freedom became 
the cause of helpless misgovernment, and the only resource was 
a confession of failure; a military despotism cut the knot, 
which the wit of statesmen had proved insufficient to disentangle. 
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Art. VIL—1. Climate and Time in their Geological Relations ; 


a Theory of the Secular Changes of the Earth's Climate. By 
James Croll, of Her Majesty’s Geological Survey in Scotland. 
London, 1875. 

2. The Great Ice Age and its relation to the Antiquity of Man. 
By James Geikie, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. London, 1874. 

3. ‘ Flora Fossilis Arctica.’ Die Fossile Flora der Polarlinder. 
Von Dr. Oswald Heer. Ziirich, 1869-1878. 

4. The Primeval World of Switzerland. By Professor Oswald 
Heer, of the University of Ziirich. 2 vols. London, 1876. 
5. New Lands within the Arctic Circle. Narrative of the Dis- 

coveries of the Austrian Ship ‘ Tegethoff’ in the years 1872- 

1874. By Julius Payer, one of the Commanders of the 
Expedition. 2 vols. London, 1876. 

6. Narrative of a Voyage to the Polar Sea during 1875-6 in 
H. M. Ships ‘ Alert’ and ‘ Discovery.’ By Capt. Sir G. S. 

. Nares, R.N., K.C.B., F.R.S., Commander of the Expedition. 
With Notes on the Natural History, edited by H. W. Fielden, 
F.G.S., C.M.Z.S., Naturalist to the slr renee 2 vols. 
London, 1878. 


AY, HEN the late Professor Agassiz, in the year 1840, dis- 
covered clear traces of glacial action in the valleys of 
Scotland, his announcement was received with incredulity, even 
by geologists. The whole body of evidence afforded by fossil 
remains was supposed to prove that our climate had formerly 
been warmer that it is now, and that the farther we went back 
in geological time the more tropical were the forms of life which 
inhabited Europe. This was seen to be entirely consistent with 
the theory of a cooling earth, to which the high temperatures of 
the earlier periods were then ‘almost universally attributed ; and, 
as the idea of a much colder climate in former times did not har- 
monize with this theory, the glacialists were for some time 
looked upon as a set of wild enthusiasts, whose facts were not 
worth examining, and whose theories might be ridiculed or 
despised. Soon, however, the tide began to turn. Eminent 
geologists, after visiting the alpine valleys where glaciers are 
still at work, were struck with the identity of the phenomena 
evidently produced by them with those to be still seen in all 
our mountain regions ; the great importance of this identity was 
acknowledged ; and thenceforth a body of enthusiastic and 
industrious workers arose, who have made this phase of the 
ancient history of our earth their special study. With admirable 
patience they have tracked the ice-marks far and wide over the 
northern hemisphere, and have so skilfully interpreted the 
mysterious 
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mysterious record, that we are now able to read with confidence 
the great outlines of this most marvellous chapter in the past 
history of our earth—the Glacial Period. More recently, the 
subject has been greatly extended by the growing belief that 
similar cold epochs have occurred during tertiary, secondary, 
and even palzozoic times—a belief founded on numerous facts 
which had previously been overlooked or misinterpreted ; while 
the proofs of a corresponding succession of warm periods within 
the Arctic regions have accumulated so rapidly, that no doubt 
now remains as to this still more startling phase of climatic 
change. 

To account for this wonderful series of phenomena the old 
theory of a cooling earth is evidently inadequate and has long 
been given up by geologists, while it has been shown by physicists 
to be altogether untenable. Another theory has however taken 
its place, which, though beset with many difficulties, does really 
account for almost the whole of the series of facts above referred 
to, and is therefore adopted with more or less reserve by most 
students of the subject. But the facts are so varied and wide- 
spread, their interpretation is sometimes so obscure, and the 
theory which explains them is often so difficult in its applica- 
tion, that the whole question appears to most persons to be a 
hopeless puzzle, while many even doubt the fundamental fact of 
there ever having been glacial epochs of the intensity and wide 
extent usually claimed for them. Within the last few years, 
however, much light has been thrown on the subject by the 
various Arctic expeditions and by discussions on oceanic circu- 
lation, and the'time has probably now come when a condensed 
and intelligible account, both of the facts and of the best mode 
of accounting for the facts, will be acceptable to a wide circle of 
intelligent readers. Such an account will here be attempted. 

The Glacial Epoch.—The phenomena that prove the com- 
paratively recent occurrence of a glacial epoch in the temperate 
regions of the northern hemisphere are exceedingly varied and 
extend over very wide areas. It will be well therefore to state, 
first, what these facts are as exhibited in our own country, 
referring afterwards to corresponding phenomena in other parts 
of the world. 

Perhaps the most striking and conclusive among these facts 
are the grooved, scratched, or striated rocks. These occur abun- 
dantly in Scotland, the Lake country, and North Wales, and no 
rational explanation of them has yet been given, except that 
they were formed by glaciers. In many valleys, as for instance 
that of Llanberis in North Wales, hundreds of examples 
may be seen of deep grooves several inches wide, smaller 
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furrows, and striz of extreme fineness, whenever the rock is of 
sufficiently close texture and sufficiently hard to receive and 
retain such marks. These grooves or scratches often extend for 
many yards in length; they are found in the bottom of the 
valley as well as high up on its sides, and they are all (almost 
without exception) in one direction—that of the valley itself— 
even though the particular surface they are upon slopes in 
another direction. Where the native covering of turf is freshly 
removed, the grooves and striz are often seen in great perfection, 
and there is reason to believe that such markings cover, or have 
once covered, a large part of the rocky surfaces of the countries 
where they are now found. Accompanying these strie we find 
another phenomenon, hardly less curious,—the rounding off or 
planing down of the hardest rocks to a smooth undulating sur- 
face. Hard crystalline schists, with the strata nearly vertical, 
and which one would expect to find exposing jagged edges, are 
often ground off to a smooth, but never to a perfectly flat sur- 
face. These smoothly-rounded surfaces are found not only on 
single rocks, but over whole valleys and mountain-sides, and 
form what are termed roches moutonnées, from their having the 
appearance at a distance of sheep lying down. 

Now these two phenomena are actually produced elsewhere by 
existing glaciers, while there is no other known or even conceiv- 
able agency that could have produced them. Whenever the 
Swiss glaciers retreat a little, as they sometimes do, the rocks they 
have moved over are found to be rounded, grooved, and striated 
just like those we now see in Wales and Scotland. The two. 
sets of phenomena are so exactly identical, that no one who has 
ever compared them can doubt that they are due to the same. 
causes. But we have further and even more convincing evi- 
dence. Glaciers produce many other effects besides these two ;. 
and whatever effects they now produce in Switzerland, in Nor- 
way, or in Greenland, we find examples of similar effects having 
been produced in our own country. The most striking of these 
are moraines and travelled blocks, which must be briefly 
described. 

Almost every existing glacier carries down with it great 
masses of rock, stones, and earth, which fall on its surface from 
the precipices and mountain slopes which hem it in. As the 
glacier slowly moves downward, this debris forms long lines on 
each side, or on the centre whenever two glacier-streams unite, 
and is finally deposited at its termination in a huge mound 
called the terminal moraine. The decrease of a glacier may 
often be traced by successive old moraines across the valley up 
Which it has retreated. When once seen and examined in con- 
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nection with an existing glacier, these moraines can always be 
distinguished almost at a glance. Their position is most re- 
markable, having no apparent relation to the valley or the sur- 
rounding slopes. They look like huge earthworks formed for 
purposes of defence, rather than works of nature; and their 
composition is equally peculiar, consisting of a mixture of earth 
and rocks of all sizes, without any arrangement whatever, the 
rocks often being huge angular masses just as they had split off 
the surrounding precipices. Some of these rocky masses often 
rest on the very top of the moraine, in positions where no other 
natural power but that of ice could have placed them. Exactly 
similar mounds are found in the valleys of Wales and Scotland, 
and always in districts where other evidences of ice-action can 
be abundantly traced, and where the course of the glacier which 
produced them can be readily understood. 

The phenomenon of travelled or perched blocks is also a 
common one in all glacier-countries, marking out very clearly 
the former extension of the ice. The glacier which fills a 
lateral valley will often cross over the main valley and abut 
against the opposite slope, and will deposit there some portion 
of its terminal moraine. But in these cases the end of the 
glacier will spread out laterally and the moraine matter will be 
distributed over a large surface, so that the only well-marked 
feature left by it will be some of the larger masses of rock that 
may have been brought down. The same thing will occur when 
a glacier surrounds an isolated knoll or overrides a projecting 
spur, on both of which large blocks brought from a distance 
may be left stranded. Such blocks are found abundantly in 
many districts of our own country where other marks of glacia- 
tion exist, and they often consist of a rock different from that 
on which they rest, or from any in the immediate vicinity. They 
can, however, almost always be traced to their source in one of 
the higher valleys from which the glacier descended ; and. this 
remoteness of origin, combined with their great size, their 
angular forms, and their singular positions, often perched on the 
crest of a ridge, on a steep slope, or on the summit of a knoll, 
altogether preclude any other known mode of transport but by 
glaciers or floating ice. 

Some of the most remarkable examples of these travelled 
blocks are to be seen on the southern slopes of the Jura moun- 
tains. They consist of enormous angular masses of granite, 
gneiss, and other crystalline rocks, quite foreign to the Jura 
range which consists entirely of Jurassic limestones and tertiary 
deposits, but exactly agreeing with those of the main Alpine 
range, more than fifty miles away across the great central valley 
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of Switzerland. These blocks have been proved by Swiss 
geologists to have been brought by the ancient glacier of the 
Rhone, which was fed by the snows of the whole Alpine range, 
from Mont Blanc to Monte Rosa and the head of the Rhone 
valley, a distance of nearly 120 miles, together with the southern 
slopes of the Bernese Alps—a district which comprises all the 
most extensive snowfields and glaciers in Switzerland. The 
whole area between these two ranges, which may be roughly 
described as about 100 miles long by 30 wide and bounded 
by mountains from 7000 to 10,000 feet high, must have been 
literally filled with ice; and this enormous glacier discharged 
itself at the mouth of the upper Rhone-valley, between the 
Dent de’ Morcles and the Dent de Midi, in an ice-stream of 
such enormous thickness as to fill up the bed of the Lake of 
Geneva, and, though spreading widely over the valley, retaining 
a thickness of more than 2000 feet when it reached the Jura, 
The blocks brought by it are found scattered: over the slopes 
of the Jura for a distance of about 100 miles, and it is a very 
interesting fact, that they reach the greatest height in a direct 
line with the course of the glacier, while on both sides of this 
point they are found lower and lower. One of the largest of the 
blocks is forty feet in diameter, and many others are of enor- 
mous size. ‘They vary considerably in the material of which 
they are composed ; but they have each been traced to their 
source, which has always been found in a part of the Alpine 
range corresponding to their actual position on the theory that 
they were brought, as described, by the great Rhone glacier. 
Thus, all the blocks found to the east of a central. point. near 
Neufchatel can be traced to the eastern side of the Rhone valley, 
while those found towards Geneva have all come from the west 
side. It is evident that, had these blocks been carried by float- 
ing ice during a period of submergence (as was at first sup- 
posed), their distribution must have been different. There could 
have been no accurate separation of those derived from the oppo- 
site sides of the same valley, while all would have been stranded 
at the same elevation, or in parallel lines indicating the diffe- 
tent heights at which the water stood at different epochs. These 
considerations are so weighty, that they compelled Sir Charles 
Lyell to withdraw the explanation he first gave—of the carriage 
of the blocks by floating ice during a period of submergence— 
as quite untenable, and to accept, as the only explanation 
which covered the facts, the enormous glacier above described.* 
Similar phenomena, though nowhere on so grand a scale, are 





* ‘Antiquity of Man. 4th ed., pp. 340-348, 
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found in the vicinity of all the mountain ranges of Central 
Europe, and they undoubtedly demonstrate the fact of a recent. 
change of climate, from a time when all our higher mountains 
were covered with perpetual snow, and the adjacent valleys were 
filled with glaciers at least as extensive as those now found 
in Switzerland. 

But this conclusion, marvellous as it is, by no means affords 
us an adequate conception of the condition of our islands during 
the whole duration of the glacial epoch; for there are other 
phenomena, best developed in Scotland, which show that what 
we have hitherto described was but its concluding phase, and 
that during its maximum development the mountainous parts of 
our islands must have been reduced to a condition only to be 
now paralleled-in Greenland and the Antarctic regions. As few 
persons besides professed geologists are acquainted with the 
weight of the evidence in support of this statement, we will here 
briefly summarize it, referring our readers to Mr. Geikie’s 
volume for fuller details. 

Over almost all the lowlands, and in many of the highland 
valleys of Scotland, there are immense superficial deposits of 
clay, sand, gravel, or drift, which can be traced more or less 
certainly to glacial action. Some of them are moraines, others 
are lacustrine deposits in temporary lakes formed by moraines 
or glaciers, while others have been formed or deposited under 
water during periods of submergence. But below them all, and 
often lying directly on the solid rock, there are extensive layers 
of a very tough clayey deposit called ‘till’ It is very fine in 
texture, very tenacious, and often of a stone-like hardness; 
and it is always full of rocks and stones, which are of rude 
sub-angular forms, rubbed smooth and partially rounded, and 
almost always covered with scratches or deep striz, often cross- 
ing each other in various directions. Sometimes the stones 
are so numerous, that there seems to be only just enough clay to 
unite them into a solid mass; and they are of all sizes, from 
mere grit up to rocks many feet in diameter. The ‘till’ is 
found chiefly in low-lying districts, where it covers extensive 
areas, sometimes to the depth of a hundred feet; while in the 
highlands it occurs in much smaller patches, but in some of the 
broader valleys it forms terraces which have been cut through by 
the streams. Occasionally it is found as high as two thousand 
feet above the sea in hollows on hillsides, or in other situations 

where it seems to have been protected from denudation. 

The ‘ till’ is totally unstratified, the stones it contains being 
found all mixed together and evidently unsorted by water, while 
the rock surfaces on which it rests are invariably worn smooth, 
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and greatly grooved and striated when the rock is hard, while 
when it is soft or jointed it frequently has a greatly broken 
surface, as if it had been subjected to enormous pressure. The 
colour and texture of the ‘till’ and the nature of the stones it 
contains all correspond with the character of the rock of the 
district, so that it is clearly a local formation. It is often found 
underneath moraines, drift, and other glacial deposits, but never 
overlies them, so that it was certainly formed at an earlier date. 

Throughout Scotland where ‘till’ is found, the glacial strie, 
perched blocks, roches moutonnées, and other marks of glacial 
action, occur very high up the mountains, to at least 3000 and 
often even to 3500 feet above the sea; while all lower hills and 
mountains are rounded and grooved up to their very summits, 
and these grooves always radiate outwards from the highest 
peaks and ridges towards the valleys or the sea. 

Now these various phenomena taken together are only explic- 
able on the supposition that the whole of Scotland was once 
buried under a vast ice-sheet, above which only the highest 
mountains reared their summits, There is absolutely no escape 
from this conclusion, for the facts which lead to it are not local, 
found only in one spot or one valley, but general throughout the 
entire length and breadth of Scotland ; and these facts correspond 
so wonderfully in every detail to this conclusion, and this only, 
as to amount to absolute demonstration. The weight of this 
vast ice-sheet, at least three thousand feet in maximum thick- 
ness, and continually moving seaward with a slow grinding 
motion like that of all existing glaciers, must have worn down 
the whole surface of the country, especially all the prominences, 
leaving the grooves and strie we still see, marking the direction 
ofits motion. All the loose stones and rocks which lay on the 
surface would be pressed into the ice, the harder ones would 
serve as scratching and grinding tools, and would thus themselves 
become worn, scratched, and striated as we find them, while 
all the softer masses would be ground up into impalpable mud 
along with the material worn off the rock-surfaces of the 
country. 

The peculiar characters of the ‘till,’ its fineness and tenacity, 
correspond closely with the fine matter which now issues from 
under all glaciers, making the streams milky white, yellow, or 
brown, according to the nature of the rock. The sediment from 
such water is a fine unctuous ooze, only needing pressure to form 
it into a tenacious clay ; and when ‘till’ is exposed to the action 
of water it dissolves into a similar soft, sticky, unctuous mud. 
The present glaciers of the Alps, being confined to valleys which 
carry off a large quantity of drainage water, lose this mud per- 
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haps as rapidly as it is formed ; but when the ice covered almost 
the whole country, there would be comparatively little drainage 
water, and the mud and stones would collect in vast compact 
masses in sheltered hollows, and especially in the lower flat 
valleys, which would necessarily be ground into hollows or 
basins where the pressure of the ice was greatest. As the ice 
retreated, the areas of greatest pressure would retreat also, and 
the hollows would be left, full of the stones and glacier-mud 
which was continually being formed. At a,later period it was 
greatly denuded by rain and rivers, but, as.we have seen, large 
anni remain to this day, to tell the wonderful story of its 
ormation. It was at this time that the. glaciers of Wales and 
of Ireland acquired their, greatest extension, and there is clear 
evidence that the ice on the west of Scotland extended far out 
to sea, overspreading all the islands, and connecting itself in 
one unbroken. mass, with the almost equally extensive ice-sheet 
that covered Ireland. 

It is evident that the great change of climate, which produced 
such marvellous effects in the British Isles, could not have been 
confined to them; and accordingly we find ,that, there are 
strikingly similar proofs that Scandinavia and much of Northern 
Europe have also been covered with a continuous, ice-sheet. 
We have already seen that huge glaciers almost buried the Alps, 
carrying granitic blocks. to the Jura and depositing, them qn its 
flanks to a height of 3450 feet above the sea-level; while to 
the south, in the plains of Italy, the terminal moraines left. by, 
the retreating glaciers have formed considerable hills, those of 
Ivrea, the work of the great glacier of the Val d’Aosta, being 
fifteen miles across and from 700 to 1500 feet high. 

In North America the marks of glaciation are even more 
extensive and perhaps more remarkable than in Europe, stretch- 
ing over the whole eastern part of Canada, and at least as far 
as the 40th parallel of latitude, south of the great lakes. There 
is, over considerable areas, a deposit like the ‘till’ of Scotland, 
produced by, the grinding of the great ice-sheet when it was 
at its maximum thickness. In the eastern part of Canada and 
the United States, the ice appears to have risen to its greatest 
height over the northern watershed of the St. Lawrence near 
its mouth, and to have extended across to the White Mountains 
of New England, filling up the Gulf of St, Lawrence, over- 
spreading Noya Scotia and Long Island, and terminating in an 
ice-cliff in the Atlantic. It is believed by Mr. J. D. Dana 
to, have had a thickness of over 5000, feet in, New England, 
and to have reached a height of 13,000 feet over the northern 
watershed of the St, Lawrence. At a later period the local 
glaciers 
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glaciers left moraine-matter, travelled-blocks, and _ striated 
rocks, as in Europe. There are also in North America, as 
well as in Britain and Scandinavia, proofs of the submersion of 
the land beneath the sea, to a depth of more than a thousand 
feet, in the latter part of the glacial epoch; but this is a subject 
we need not here enter upon, as our special object is to show 
the reality and magnitude of that wonderful and comparatively 
recent change of climate termed the glacial epoch. 

Many educated persons, and even men of science who have 
not given much attention to’ the subject, look upon the whole of 
this enquiry as an elaborate but highly improbable theory, made 
to fit certain phenomena which are otherwise difficult to ex- 
plain ; and they would not be much surprised if they were some 
day told that it was all a delusion, and that somebody had 
explained the whole thing in a more simple way. The outline 
now given of the wide basis of facts on which’ the theory rests, 
will, it is hoped, prevent any of our readers from being imposed 
upon by such statements or disturbed by any sceptical doubts. 
There is perhaps no great conclusion in any science, which rests 
upon a surer foundation than this does; and if we are ever to be 
guided by our reason in deducing the unknown from the known, 
or the past from the present, we cannot refuse our assent to the 
reality of the glacial epoch in all its more important features. 
Just as surely as the extinct volcanoes of Auvergne or of Vic- 
toria demonstrate the former existence of active volcanoes and 
flowing lava-streams, so surely do the striated rocks, the 
perched blocks, the moraines, and the ‘till,’ demonstrate the 
former existence of the glaciers, by which alone they could have 
been produced. 

Before quitting this part of our subject; we must notice some 
curious facts, which seem to show that there were recurring 
periods of warmth during the glacial epoch itself, as they have 
avery important bearing on the theory by which changes of 
climate in general ‘seem to be best explained. ESD Hite 

The ‘till, as we have seen, could only have been formed 
when the country was buried under ari ice-sheet of enormous 
thickness, and when in the parts so buried there could have 
been neither animal nor vegetable life. But in several places 
in Seotland, layers of sand and gravel with beds of peaty matter 
have been’ found intercalated between layers of ‘till.’ Some- 
times'these intercalated beds are very thin, but in other cases 
they are twenty or thirty feet thick, and contain the remains of 
the extinct ox, the Irish elk, the horse, reindeer, and mammoth. 
Here then we have evidence of two distinct periods of intense 
cold when the country was buried in ice, and of an intervening 
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mild period sufficiently prolonged for the country to become 
covered with vegetation and stocked with large animals. In 
some districts borings have proved the existence of no less 
than four distinct formations of ‘ till,’ separated from each other 
by beds of sand from two to twenty feet in thickness.* In 
North America similar beds occur, intercalated between true 
glacial deposits, and containing remains of the elephant, 
mastodon, and great extinct beaver. In Switzerland a similar 
interglacial bed contains peat, and remains of pines, oaks, 
birches, and larch, with bones of the elephant, rhinoceros, stag, 
and cave-bear, and also abundance of insects.{| There seems, 
therefore, to be ample proof that the glacial epoch did not con- 
sist of one continuous change from a temperate to a cold and 
arctic climate, which, having reached a maximum, then passed 
slowly and completely away, but that there were certainly 
two, and probably many, distinct alternations of arctic and 
temperate climates. 

It is true that the evidence of such alternations is scanty, but 
a little consideration will show that we could not expect to find 
more complete evidence, because each succeeding ice-sheet 
would necessarily grind down or otherwise destroy most of the 
superficial deposits left by its predecessors, while the torrents 
that must have been produced by the melting of the ice would 
wash away most of the fragments which had escaped. It is 
therefore fortunate that we find any portions of interglacial 
deposits containing vegetable and animal remains; and, as we 
might expect, these seem to have been formed when each suc- 
ceeding phase of the cold period was less severe than those 
which preceded it, in other words, when the glacial epoch was 
passing away. If there had been similar intercalated warm periods 
while it was coming on, it is hardly possible that any record of 
them could have been preserved, because each succeeding exten- 
sion of the ice would be greater than that which preceded it, and 
would certainly destroy all traces of animal or vegetable remains 
in superficial deposits. 

Now it is a very remarkable fact, that the only theory which 
affords a distinct explanation of the changes which brought 
about the glacial period, leads to the conclusion that such alter- 
nations of warm and cold climates must have occurred during its 
continuance ; and as the same theory also explains, more or less 
completely, the other changes of climate of which we have 
geological evidence, it will be most convenient to our readers 





* «The Great Ice Age,’ p. 177. 
+ Heer’s ‘Primeval World of Switzerland,’ vol. ii. p. 296. 
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at once to give an outline of that theory, and to show as clearly 
as possible by its aid how the glacial epoch was brought about. 
In doing so we shall have the opportunity of clearing up some 
of the misconceptions with which the subject has been encum- 
bered ; and we shall then proceed to give an account of the proofs 
of warm arctic climates, and to show how far the same theory is 
able to explain them. 

Astronomical causes of periodical changes of Climate.—The 
elliptical orbit in which the earth moves round the sun has an 
eccentricity of about one and a half millions of miles, which 
causes us to be sometimes three millions of miles nearer the sun 
than at others. Strange as it may seem, we in the northern hemi- 
sphere are nearest to the sun in winter and furthest off in summer, 
while in the southern hemisphere it is the reverse ; and this pecu- 
liarity must have some effect in making our northern winters 
less severe than those of the Antarctic lands. But the earth moves 
more rapidly in that part of its orbit which is nearest the sun, 
so that our winter is not only milder, but several days shorter, 
than that of the southern hemisphere. There can be no doubt 
that if this state of things were reversed, our winters occurring 
when we were furthest from the sun, or in aphelion, and our 
summers when we were nearest the sun, or in perthelion, we 
should experience a decided difference of climate, our winters 
being more severe and longer, and our summers hotter but 
shorter. Now there is a combination of astronomical causes 
(the precession of the equinoxes and the revolution of the apsides) 
which actually brings this change about every 10,500 years, so 
that after this interval the condition of the two hemispheres is 
reversed as regards nearness to the sun in summer and com- 
parative duration of summer and winter, and this change has 
been going on throughout all geological periods. As we shall 
continually have to refer to these changes, we shall speak of 
them as the ‘ opposite phases of precession,’ when winter in the 
northern hemisphere occurs at aphelion or perihelion, that is 
when the earth is farthest from or nearest to the sun. 

But the amount of eccentricity itself varies very largely, though 
very slowly, and it is now nearly at a minimum. It also varies 
very irregularly, but its amount has been calculated by Mr. 
Croll and others for 3,000,000 years back, during which time 
it has much more frequently been of greater than of less amount 
than it is now. Going backward from the present time, we find 
that for about 25,000 years it was slightly greater, and for 
30,000 years more rather less, than it is now, so that for a period 
of nearly 60,000 years back we can impute no important 
change of climate to this cause. But it then increases —— 
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till about 72,000 years ago, when it was double, while 100,000 
years ago it was more than two-and-a-half times, its present 
amount, Going back still further, it diminishes for 50,000 years 
to double, and then again increases for 60,000 years till it 
becomes nearly three-and-a-half times what it is now. It then 
diminishes rapidly, and after one more considerable rise, sinks 
to almost exactly its present amount 400,000 years ago. We thus 
find that for a period of about 140,000 years, beginning 70,000 
years back, the eccentricity was always more than double its 
present amount, with two maxima, of more than two-and-a-half 
and nearly three-and-a-half times that quantity. It is to this 
long period of high eccentricity that geologists are pretty 
generally agreed to refer the glacial epoch, and to this we shall 
accordingly for the present confine our remarks. 

Let us then endeavour to ascertain what would have been 
the climatic condition of our country at the period of greatest 
eccentricity 210,000 years ago. The mean distance of the sun 
may be taken at 92,500,000 of miles, and the eccentricity at the 
period we are referring to was, in round numbers, five millions of 
miles. The sun’s distance would therefore be 97,500,000 miles 
when in aphelion, and 87,500,000 when in perihelion—a difference 
of ten millions of miles. The question is, what difference would 
this make in our climate, when our winters occurred in aphelion 
or at a time when we were furthest from the sun? And in 
estimating this we must remember that the quantity of heat 
received from the sun is in inverse proportion to the square of 
the distance, so that instead of being about one-tenth less, as 
the simple proportion ‘of the above numbers would: ‘give, the 
difference will be very nearly one-fifth—that is, the earth would 
be receiving only four-fifths of the heat in aphelion that it 
received in ‘perihelion. 

In order to understand what effect this would have on climate, 
we must first obtain a clear idea of the power of the sun in 
raising the earth’s surface-temperature; and on this subject 
there is a very general misconception, owing to. the unscientific 
manner in which all thermometers are graduated and figured, 
so that we reckon degrees of temperature either from the freezing- 
point of water or from a point thirty-two degrees below it. The 
true zero from which we ought to measure terrestrial tem- 
peratures is, however, about 271° F. below the freezing-point, or 
— 239° F., this being the temperature to which the surface of 
the earth would sink if the heat of the sun were entirely with- 
drawn from it. When therefore we speak of the mean tem- 
perature of the equator being 80° F., while that of England is 
about 50° F., these numbers convey no real information, either 
as 
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as to the total amount of sun-heat received or as to its propor- 
tions in the two latitudes. But if we add to both of these 
numbers 239° F., we obtain 319° F. for the absolute tempera- 
ture of the equator, and 280° F, for.that of England, and these 
numbers are truly proportional to the. amount of heat in each 
place due, directly or indirectly, to the solar influence. Wemay 
here mention that it is the universal opinion of modern physicists, 
that the internal heat of the earth escapes outward so slowly 
as to contribute no sensible portion of that which we perceive 
as climatic temperature, and that it may therefore be neglected 
in all calculations as to comparatively recent changes of climate. 
Two facts may be adduced, which, if they do not prove, are 
at all events quite in accordance with this view, while they 
are opposed to the view that the internal heat. makes itself felt 
in any important degree. The one is, that in the very deepest 
tropical oceans the bottom temperature is close to the freezing- 
point; the other, that in many parts of Siberia, after passing 
below the surface-soil, there are found seventy, and in some 
places several hundred feet of permanently frozen ground. 

The mean January temperature of England may be taken at 
39° F., which is equivalent to 278° F. of absolute temperature ; 
and if we calculate what would be the mean temperature of 
the same month, when the sun was distant 97,500,000 instead 
of 91,000,000 of. miles as it is now, we find it comes out 
242° F., which is equivalent to 3° F. of our thermometers, or 29° 
of frost. Calculated in the same way, the summer would be 
excessively hot, the July mean temperature being 125° F. 
The winter, however, would be 26 days longer than the summer, 
and the total quantity of sun-heat received by us during the 
year would be exactly the same as it is now. How then, it may 
be asked, could this produce a glacial period ?, Would not the 
snow that fell in the winter be all melted by the intensely hot 
summer? The answer to these questions involves considerations 
of great interest, which must be discussed in some detail; but 
we may first point out, that the figures above given are not to 
be taken as implying that these temperatures would actually 
occur, but rather as quantities of heating power, which might 
be distributed over wider areas or longer times, so as to 
produce results differing considerably from the maxima and 
minima indicated. Our actual climate does not depend so much 
on the amount of sun-heat we ourselves receive, as on the way 
in which the heat of adjacent regions is distributed. Owing to 
our insular position and the influence of the Gulf-stream, we 
have a much warmer and more uniform climate than is due to our 
latitude, yet the cold arctic winds often lower our temperature 
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to the freezing-point, at times when we are receiving an amount 
of sun-heat which would give us genial warmth if its effect were 
not thus counteracted. 

At the time we are speaking of, the winter of the whole 
northern hemisphere would be as much colder on the average 
as our own would be, that is, about 36° F. colder than now. 
The tropics and parts of the southern hemisphere would also be 
colder, so that it is almost certain that our climate in winter 
would have been quite as bad if not worse than these figures 
represent, and would probably have been something like that of 
Yakoutsk in Northern Siberia, the coldest place in the world 
outside the Arctic circle. It is hardly possible, therefore, to 
exaggerate the degree of winter cold of Britain and of all the 
north temperate zone at that period; and the winter would 
not only be thus intensely cold, but all its effects would be 
exaggerated by its being very long. Then would follow a 
summer of great heat, with a sun probably as fierce as that of 
India or Australia, and which, though shorter than our present 
summers by nearly a month, would still be long as compared 
with that of the Arctic regions. And during this summer, we 
must remember, all the world would be warmer ; evaporation 
would be greater than now, and the surface waters of the ocean, 
being kept at a high temperature, would give us warmer and 
moister breezes than we now possess. Again, therefore, we have 
to ask, could the winter do anything that the summer could not 
undo? In order to be in a position to answer this question, we 
must consider how the heat received from the sun is disposed of, 
and the influence of water and air, snow and ice, in distributing 
or storing up heat or cold. 

The great aerial ocean which surrounds the earth has the 
wonderful property of allowing the heat-rays from the sun to 
pass through it without being warmed by them. When the 
earth is heated, however, the air gets warm by contact with it, 
and the vapour and carbonic acid in the air are also impervious 
to the radiant heat given out by the earth, and are therefore 
warmed by radiation. But the air thus warmed is in continual 
motion, owing to change of density. It is lifted up and pushed 
aside by cooler and heavier air ; and thus heat can never accumu- 
date in the atmosphere, or warm it beyond a very moderate degree, 
so that the long-continued sun-heat of the tropics is in great 
part carried away to give warmth to colder regions. Water also 
is mobile; and though it receives and stores up a great deal of 
heat, it is for ever dispersing it over the earth. The rain, which 
‘brings down a certain portion of heat from the atmosphere or 
absorbs it from the earth on which it falls, flows away in streams 
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to the ocean ; while the ocean itself, constantly impelled by the 
winds, forms great currents, which carry off the surplus heated 
water of the tropics to the temperate and even to the Polar 
regions. An immense quantity of sun-heat is also used up in 
evaporating water, and the vapour is conveyed by the aerial 
currents to distant countries, where, on being condensed into 
rain, it gives up much of this heat to the earth and atmosphere. 
The power of water in carrying away heat is well seen in the 
abnormally high temperature of arid deserts, while the still more 
powerful influence of ‘air can be best understood by considering 
how rapidly a few hours of our northern sunshine will heat a 
tightly-closed glasshouse far above the temperature produced 
even by the vertical sun of the equator where the air is free to 
circulate. We can quite understand then, that, were not a very 
large proportion of the sun’s heat carried away from the tropics 
by air and water, those parts of the earth would be uninhabitable 
furnaces, as would indeed any part of the earth where the sun 
shone brightly throughout a summer’s day. 

But though sun-heat cannot be stored up beyond a very 
moderate amount, yet cold can be stored up to an almost 
unlimited extent, owing to the peculiar property of water in 
becoming solid at a very moderately low temperature; and as 
this is a point of the highest importance in the enquiry we are 
now pursuing, it must be carefully considered. 

Let us then examine the very different effects produced by 
water falling as rain, or as snow, which may yet not differ from 
each other more than two or three degrees in temperature. The 
rain, however much of it may fall, runs off rapidly into rivers, 
and soon reaches the ocean. If cold, it cools the air and the 
earth temporarily, but can produce no permanent effect, because 
a few hours or days of sunshine restore to the air and the surface 
soil all the heat they had lost. But if snow falls for a long time, 
it remains where it fell, becomes compacted into a mass, and 
keeps the earth below it and the air above it at or very near the 
freezing-point till all is melted. If the quantity is great, it may 
take days, or weeks, or months, to melt it all; and if more falls 
during winter than can be melted during the succeeding summer, 
then the snow will be perpetual, as we find it above a certain 
height on all great mountains, and in some parts of the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions, and then no amount of sun heat warms 
the air much above the freezing-point. In N. latitude 80°, 
Captain Scoresby had the pitch on one side of his ship melted 
by the heat of the sun, while salt-water was freezing on the 
other side, owing to the coldness of the air. 

It is very important to remember that this storing up of cold 
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depends entirely on the amount of snowfall and the want of 
sufficient heat to melt it, not at all on the actual cold of the 
winter or the average cold of the year. A place may be intensely 
cold in winter and may even have a very short summer, yet 
if so little snow falls that it is quickly melted, there is nothing 
to prevent that summer being warm and the earth producing 
a rich and luxuriant vegetation, As examples of this, we 
have great forests in the north of Asia and America, where the 
winters are colder and the summers shorter than in southern 
Greenland, or in Heard Island, both of which are almost 
wholly covered with perpetual snow and ice. At the Jardin, on 
the Mont Blanc, range, surrounded by perpetual snow, the 
lowest winter temperature is —6° F., while at Upernivik in 
Greenland it is —49°F., yet in summer the thermometer often 
rises to 50° F.,or even to 58° F., and the country is covered witha 
luxuriant herbaceous and shrubby vegetation. Even in the very 
highest latitudes reached by our last Arctic expedition, there is 
very little perpetual snow or ice; for Captain Nares tells us, 
that north of Hayes Sound, in latitude 79° N., the mountains 
were remarkably free of ice-cap, while extensive tracts of lands 
were free from snow during the summer.* And the reason of 
this is evidently the scanty snowfall, which rendered it some- 
times difficult to obtain enough to form protecting banks round 
the ships; and this was north of 80° latitude, where the sun was 
absent for 142 days. 

It is a very remarkable and most suggestive fact, that nowhere 
in the world at the present time are there any extensive lowlands 
covered with perpetual snow. The Tundras of Siberia and the 
barren grounds of North America are all clad with some kind 
of summer vegetation; and it is only where there are lofty 
mountains or high plateaux, as in Greenland, Spitzbergen, and 
Grinnell Land, that glaciers, accompanied by perpetual snow, 
descend to the sea-level. In the Antarctic regions there are 
extensive highlands, and these are everywhere exposed to the 
influence of the moist sea air; and it is here accordingly that 
we find what appears to be a veritable belt of permanent ice 
covering the whole circumference of the Antarctic continent, 
and forming a girdle of ice-cliffs which almost everywhere 
descend into the sea. Such Antarctic islands as South Georgia, 
South Shetland, and Heard Island, are often said to have per- 
petual snow at the sea-level; but they are all mountainous and 
send glaciers down into the sea, and as they receive moist air 
on every side, the precipitation, which almost all takes the form 
of snow even in summer, is of course unusually large. 


* © Proc. Royal Geog. Soc.’ vol. xxi. p. 276. 
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Lieutenant, Payer of the Austrian Arctic expedition has 
furnished us with a clue to these phenomena, by his observation 
of the rate of evaporation of ice during the Arctic summer. He 
found that no less than four feet thick of ice was thus evaporated. 
Now to replace this, a quantity of snow equivalent to about 
forty-five inches of rain must fall ; and as the precipitation rarely 
reaches this amount outside the tropics, except in islands and in 
mountainous districts, and it is generally less than half as much 
over the greater part of the northern continents, we can quite 
understand why perpetual snow should be so rare a phenomenon 
on lowlands. Mountains, however, acting as condensers, are 
exposed to great precipitation, and when covered with snow 
their condensing, power. becomes greater, and this tends to 
increase the accumulation of snow; while the rarefied air has 
less capacity for heat, and is thus unable to melt or evaporate, 
the snow as it does on the lowlands. We can thus understand 
how it is that only where there are extensive highlands, to act 
both as condensers of moisture and accumulators of snow, do 
we find anything approaching the condition of things which 
appears to have prevailed in our country during the glacial 
epoch. 

P These considerations seem to render Mr. Croll’s theory of polar 
ice-caps, constantly increasing in thickness to the pole itself, 
quite untenable. He believes that the Antarctic continent is now 
covered by such an ice-cap, the thickness of which at the South 
Pole he calculates at twelve miles, giving a slope at an angle 
of only half a degree,—and less than this, he says, will not 
produce motion. To the objection, that the outer band of ice 
will condense all the vapour, he replies that however small the 
annual amount of snowfall may be, if more falls than is 
melted, the ice must continue to accumulate year by year, till 
its thickness in the centre of the continent be sufficiently great 
to produce motion.* But all the evidence we have of the rapid 
diminution of snowfall and rainfall inland, and especially when 
the coast consists of lofty mountains, as in the Antarctic regions, 
combined with the enormous evaporating power of the four 
months’ polar sun, render such continuous increase as he supposes 
quite impossible. He has himself told us that during summer, 
from May 10th to August 3rd, a period of eighty-five days, the 
quantity of heat received from the sun in consequence of his 
remaining above the horizon is actually greater at the North 
Pole than at the equator.t{ The greatest amount of snowfall 





* «On the Glacial Epoch,’ ‘Geological Magazine, July, August, 1864. 
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that occurs on lowlands is perhaps on the shores of Lake 
Superior, where, according to Alexander Agassiz (as quoted by 
Sir C. Lyell), the average annual snowfall for fifteen years was 
seventy-two feet. Yet the snow never lay more than six feet 
thick on the ground, and disappeared completely in summer ; 
although for four winter months the temperature was 5° F. 
below zero.* We may be quite sure, then, that beyond the 
mountain barrier of the Antarctic continent there are either 
lowlands and plateaux free from snow in summer, or an icy sea 
like that around the North Pole; but certainly no continuous 
ice-cap like that imagined by Mr. Croll. 

It is in accordance with all these facts, that the more remark- 
able indications of glaciation are always found in the vicinity 
of mountain ranges of sufficient altitude and extent to form 
condensers of the aqueous vapour and accumulators of snow, 
and that such indications point to a maximum of glaciation 
wherever the geographical position is such as to favour excessive 
rainfall. Thus in America the White Mountains of New 
England and the plateau north of the St. Lawrence have been 
the centres of the greatest glaciation on that continent; while 
in Europe, the Scandinavian mountains, and those of Ireland, 
Wales, and Scotland, together with the great central mass of the 
Alps, furnish the most remarkable evidences of extensive 
glaciation. 

From these various considerations it is clear, that the increased 
cold of winter when the eccentricity was great and the sun at 
its greatest distance during that season, would not of itself 
produce a glacial epoch, unless the amount of vapour to be 
condensed was also exceptionally great. Now the greatest 
quantity of snow falls in the Arctic regions in summer and 
autumn, and with us the greatest quantity of rain falls in the 
autumnal months. It is probable, therefore, that in all northern 
lands glaciation would commence at the time when autumn 
occurred in aphelion. All the rain which falls on our mountains 
at that season would then fall as snow, and, being further in- 
creased by the snow of winter, would form accumulations which 
the summer would not melt, As time went on and the aphelion 
occurred in winter, the perennial snow on the mountains would 
chill the summer vapours, so that they too would fall as snow, 
and thus increase the amount of deposition ; and this would be 
still further increased from causes which have been admirably 
discussed by Mr. Croll. 

The trade winds owe their existence to the great difference 
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between the temperature of the equator and the poles, which 
causes a constant flow of air towards the equator. The strength 
of this flow depends on the difference of temperature, and this 
difference is now greatest between the South Pole and the 
equator, owing to the much greater accumulation of ice in the 
Antarctic regions. The consequence is, that the south-east 
trades are stronger than the north-east, the division between them 
being considerably on the north side of the equator. But just 
in proportion to the strength of the trade-winds is the strength 
of the anti-trades—the upper current which carries the warm 
moisture-laden air of the tropics towards the poles. These are 
now strongest in the southern hemisphere, and thus they supply 
the moisture necessary to produce the enormous quantity of ice - 
in the Antarctic seas. But during the period we are discussing 
—of high eccentricity and the northern winter in aphelion—this 
state of things would be reversed. The South Pole, having its 
winter in perihelion, would be nearly free of ice, while the north- 
temperate zone would be largely snow-clad, and the north-east 
trades would therefore be far stronger than now. The south- 
westerly anti-trades would also be much stronger, and would 
bring with them the increased quantity of moisture, which is the 
chief thiug required to produce a condition of glaciation. 

The increased force of the north-east trades will have, how- 
ever, another and totally distinct effect, which will still further 
increase the tendency to dn accumulation of perpetual snow and 
ice. It is now generally admitted that we owe our mild climate 
and our comparative freedom from snow to the influence of the 
Gulf-stream, which equally ameliorates the climate of Scandi- 
navia and Spitzbergen, as shown by the northward curvature of 
the isothermal lines, so that Trondhjem in N. lat. 63° 25’ has the 
same mean temperature as Halifax (Nova Scotia) in N. lat. 45°. 
The quantity of heat brought into the North Atlantic by the 
Gulf-stream depends mainly on the superior strength of the 
south-east trades. When the north-east trades were the more 
powerful, its strength would certainly be much less, while it is 
possible, as Mr. Croll thinks, that almost the whole of it might 
be diverted southward, owing to the peculiar form of the east 
coast of South America, and would go to swell the Brazilian 
current and ameliorate the climate of the southern hemisphere. 

That some effects of this nature would follow from any increase 
of the arctic and decrease of the antarctic ice, may be considered 
certain; and Mr. Croll has clearly shown that in this case 
cause and effect act and react on each other in a remarkable way. 
The increase of snow and ice in the northern hemisphere is the 
cause of an increased supply of moisture being brought by the 
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more powerful anti-trades, and this greater supply of moisture 
leads to an extension of the ice, which reacts in still further 
increasing the supply of moisture. The same increase of snow 
and ice diminishes thea power of the Gulf-stream, and this 
diminution makes both summer and winter colder, and thus helps 
on still further the formation and preservation of the icy mantle. 
At the very same time these agencies are acting in the reverse way 
in the opposite hemisphere, diminishing the supply of moisture 
carried by the anti-trades, but increasing the temperature by 
means of southward ocean-currents. 

We have now sufficiently answered the question, why the short 
hot summer would not melt the snow which accumulated during 
the long cold winter produced by high eccentricity and autumn 
or winter in aphelion, even though the amount of heat received 
from the sun in the whole year was exactly the same as now. 
The reasons are mainly two: first, that heat cannot be per- 
manently accumulated, being continually carried away by winds 
and flowing water, while cold can be so accumulated, owing to 
the comparative immobility of snow and ice; and secondly, 
because there are two great agencies, the winds and the ocean- 
currents, which are so affected by an increase of the snow and 
ice towards one pole and its diminution at the other, as to help 
on the process when it has once begun, and to produce by their 
action and reaction a maximum of effect, which without their aid 
would be altogether unattainable. To these we may add a third 
agency which we have not yet mentioned—that snow and ice 
reflect heat (as they do light) to a much greater degree than do 
land or water. The heat, therefore, of the short summer would 
be partly lost by reflection, and partly used up in melting or 
evaporating a certain portion of snow. Much of it too would 
be reflected from the upper surface of the clouds which, owing 
to intense evaporation at this season, would be very prevalent in 
the north temperate zone. Combining these various causes and 
effects, we have little difficulty in comprehending how the won- 
derful phenomena of glaciation in our own country, in the 
Alps of Central Europe, and over extensive regions in North 
America, were brought about. 

Before quitting this part of our subject, we must briefly refer 
to the changes of level of the sea and land which occurred 
during the glacial period, and which Mr. Croll believes were 
mainly due to a shifting of the earth’s centre of gravity owing to 
a transfer of the ice-cap from one pole to the other, thereby 
causing an accumulation of water around the heavier pole. 
There is evidence of many distinct periods of submergence. 
Mr. James.Geikie believes that during the greatest extension “i 
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the ice the land was somewhat lower than it is now; for he says 
that as the ice melted away in Scotland the sea occupied its 
place, following its retreating footsteps and laying down the 
boulder clay ; but this submergence did not exceed 200 or 260 
feet. At a later period, the south of Scotland and Wales were sub- 
merged to a depth of about 1300 feet or more, up to which height 
marine shells are found in the drift. The land then rose again, 
with several pauses, till Britain became joined to the Continent, 
as it had been before the glacial epoch. Another submergence 
afterwards took place to a less amount, and then a slight eleva- 
tion, bringing the land into the state in which it is now. A 
somewhat similar series of changes appear to have taken place 
in North America, but owing to the absence of marine shells 
the amount of subsidence is doubtful. Mr. James D. Dana 
believes that the land stood higher during the glacial period, 
and we have seen how important a factor this is in initiating 
glaciation and increasing its intensity. 

On the assumption that an ice-cap, continually increasing in 
thickness, extended from lat. 50° in Europe and 40° in North 
America up to the pole, it has been calculated that a rise of 
the sea-level would be produced in the latitude of Edinburgh of 
about 800 or 1000 feet. But if, as we have endeavoured to 
prove, no such general ice-cap ever existed, but merely local 
ice-sheets collected over all high lands which were areas of great 
precipitation, then probably not more than one-fifth of this 
amount of ocean-rise would occur, sufficient to account for the 
submergence at the period of the formation of the boulder-clay, 
and for the various raised beaches at lower levels. The greater 
subsidences were probably local, and were perhaps due to the 
enormous weight of the accumulations of ice over given areas. 
Owing to the earth’s crust giving way slowly to such strains, 
subsidence would only begin when the ice-sheet had nearly 
attained its maximum extent, and would probably continue for 
some time while it was diminishing; and this seems to accord 
very well with the ascertained facts. 

It will now be seen that the theory, by which the glacial 
epoch is accounted for, explains also those curious indications of 
intercalated warm periods to which we have already referred. 
For after a lapse of about 10,500 years the aphelion, or time of 
minimum sun-heat in the northern hemisphere, would have 
gradually changed from winter to summer, and the perihelion, or 
time of maximum sun-heat, from summer to winter. The result 
would be, that our winters would then be much warmer and our 
summers somewhat cooler than they are now, and we should thus 
have a kind of perpetual spring. At the same time the south- 
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westerly winds would be less strong, and would bring less vapour, 
while the Gulf-stream would be much stronger, and this would 
still further ameliorate our climate and help to get rid of all the 
snow and ice, till at the height of this mild epoch both would 
be probably unknown. We find then that our theory necessi- 
tates the existence of these warm interglacial periods, the evi- 
dences for which were once such a puzzle to geologists: and we 
cannot but admit that this circumstance is an additional support 
to the theory. We have now, however, to consider a series of 
facts of the most interesting nature, which bring out this aspect 
of the value of our theory in a still more convincing manner. 

Evidence of the former occurrence of Warm Climates in Arctic 
Regions.—That a milder climate prevailed in the Arctic regions, 
at a not very remote epoch, is proved by two distinct kinds of 
evidence. We have, first, the remains of large herbivorous mam- 
malia, such as the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, bison, and horse, 
found in the icy alluvial deposits of Northern Siberia, and 
sometimes preserved with the skin and carcass entire. These 
remains occur over the whole area of Northern Asia, and are 
abundant in the Liakhov Islands, nearly ten degrees north of 
the Arctic circle ; and though the animals may have been over- 
whelmed by floods and buried in icy deposits, it is generally 
admitted that, in order to supply such large beasts with suitable 
food, the climate of Northern Siberia must have been less severe 
than it is now. Less doubtful proofs of a mild climate are how- 
ever afforded by the numerous discoveries of unfossilized trees in 
the arctic lands of North America. Remains of large pine-trees 
were found abundantly by Sir Robert M‘Clure in a ravine on 
the west coast of Baring Island (about 73° N. lat.). A piece of 
one of these trees which was brought home was twelve inches in 
diameter, and was estimated to have seventy rings of annual 
growth. Similar remains have been found in Prince Patrick 
Island and in Wellington Channel, much further north; and all 
the observers agree that these trees grew where they are found, 
although they are more than 700 miles farther north than similar 
trees grow now. Trees capable of being still used as fuel are found 
in about the same latitude on the Liakhov Islands off the north 
coast of Siberia. Here we have undoubted proofs of a consider- 
ably milder climate,in the extreme north; and the perfect con- 
dition of preservation in which the trees are found renders it 
probable that they are to be referred to one of the last mild 
phases of the glacial epoch. 

Very much more remarkable, however, are the remains of a 
luxuriant flora of the Miocene period, which have been found in 
great abundance in many arctic localities, especially = — 
and, 
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land, Greenland, and Spitzbergen, with smaller deposits at the 
Mackenzie River, in Banks’s Land, and in Grinnell Land, 
lat. 81°45’ N. This flora consisted of conifers in great abundance, 
more than fifty species being known, about two hundred and 
thirty flowering plants (Monocotyledons and Dicotyledons), and 
seventeen species of ferns and horsetails. Taking the plants 
found in Greenland, in 70° N. latitude, as well representing the 
general character of this flora, we find seven species of oaks, two 
planes, three beeches, four poplars, two willows, two vines, a 
walnut, a chestnut, a sassafras, a liquidambar, a magnolia, a 
plum, and several shrubby plants, together with sequoias allied 
to the mammoth trees of California, and salisburias allied to the 
curious gingko-tree of Japan—in all one hundred and thirty- 
seven species of trees and shrubs, often beautifully preserved, and 
many of them possessing finely developed foliage. Of course 
we cannot suppose that we have here collected in one spot the 
entire flora of the country, as in the herbarium of a botanist, and, 
looking upon it merely as an accidentally preserved fragment, 
we are led to conclude that the flora of Greenland was probably 
richer then than that of any part of Europe is now, and perhaps 
as rich as that of the Northern United States or Japan. 

Much further north, in Spitzbergen, in 78° and 79° of north 
latitude, and now one of the most inhospitable climates on the 
globe, a fossil flora equally rich in species has been found, but 
of a somewhat more northern character. Besides pines, sequoias, 
and the swamp-cypress of the Southern United States, there are 
oaks, poplars, planes, limes, a hazel, a birch, and a walnut, and 
also water-lilies, pond-weeds, and an iris. Several of the species 
are identical with those of Greenland. 

In Grinnell Land, within eight degrees of the pole, the plants 
found consist of ten conifers, including the swamp-cypress, with 
a poplar, a birch, two hazels, an elm, a dogwood, a water-lily, a 
reed-grass, a sedge, and a horsetail, indicating probably a 
climate not very unlike that which now prevails in Scotland. 

In the other localities referred to, as well as in Alaska and 
the Liakhov Islands, less extensive remains of a similar flora 
have been found. Another occurs near Dantzic in 55° N. lati- 
tude, containing the swamp-cypress, sequoias, oaks, and poplars ; 
along with a few more southern forms, as laurels, figs, and cin- 
namons. In the Isle of Mull, in Scotland, a fragmentary deposit 
of the same age has been preserved, with a hazel, a plane, and a 
sequoia, and similar plants occur at Bovey Tracey in Devon- 
shire. It is however in Central Europe, at C&ninghen in 
Switzerland, and near Breslau, north of the Carpathians, that 
the richest deposits of Miocene plants have been found, and 
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some of these are identical with Greenland species, while many 
others are closely allied. There is in fact the clearest evidence 
that one characteristic flora then covered the whole of the North 
temperate and Arctic zones, with just about as much difference 
as now exists between the vegetation of France and Norway or 
the Southern United States and Canada. This flora bears more 
resemblance to that now inhabiting Eastern North America and 
Eastern Asia, than to the flora of Europe ; and though it clearly 
shows differences of climate according to latitude, these differ- 
ences are far less than such as now exist, indicating a much 
greater uniformity of temperature.* 

We have already explained that, if glacial epochs were mainly 
due to great eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, they must always 
have alternated in each hemisphere with correspondingly mild 
periods, each lasting about 10,500 years; and we have shown 
that evidence of such intercalated mild periods is actually found, 
both amid the records of the last glacial epoch in Scotland, 
Switzerland, and North America, and in the still existing 
remains of large unfossilized fir-trees in the highest Arctic regions. 
This glacial epoch has been assumed to have been caused by 
the first period of high eccentricity which we meet with in our 
backward survey—that which occurred 200,000 years ago, Still 
further back, we meet with no equally high eccentricity till 
850,000 years ago, when it considerably exceeded that of the 
last glacial epoch, amounting to near 6} instead of 5 millions of 
miles, and causing a difference of about thirty-six days between 
the length of winter and summer. At this time there must have 
been a correspondingly severe glacial epoch, with alternating 
periods of very mild spring-like climates, and it is to one or 
other of these alternating mild periods that we impute the 
various Miocene floras that have been discovered in so many 
places in the Arctic regions and in the North temperate zone. 

As we have already sufficiently explained how the mild 
climate, approaching to a perpetual spring, was caused in the 
northern hemisphere at the time when the southern hemisphere 
was highly glaciated, we need only say here that the greater 
degree of eccentricity would produce at least a correspondingly 
greater effect. But we know that considerable changes of land 
and sea have occurred since the Miocene period, and we may well 
suppose that these were sometimes favourable to the climate of 





* Some writers believe that the Arctic floras were not contemporaneous with 
those of Temperate Europe, the former being Eocene and Lower Miocene, while 
the latter are of Lower and Upper Miocene age; but this point is of no importance 
for our present object, which merely is, to show the occurrence in former ages of 
a vegetation in very high latitudes characteristic of warm regions. 
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the Arctic regions. Such would be the case if the extent of land 
in the Antarctic regions were greater than now, admitting of a 
much greater extension of the snow and ice. This would 
increase the flow of the Gulf-stream, and of other currents bring- 
ing warm water to the north, to an enormous extent,—and if 
we also suppose that there was less high land near the north 
pole, and some difference in the American coast line, admitting 
the warm currents more freely into the Arctic regions{; and if we 
further remember that during winter the whole north temperate 
zone would be kept warm by the nearness of the sun at that 
season,—it is not difficult to understand that the cold of the 
Arctic winter might be so ameliorated that, notwithstanding the 
four months’ absence of the sun, the winter’s cold of Spitzbergen 
might never exceed that of the north of Scotland at the present 
time. 

It is now generally admitted by botanists, that the three or 
four months’ polar night would be no serious obstacle to the 
growth of a luxuriant forest vegetation, if the temperature and 
general climate were otherwise suitable. The hothouses in the 
Botanical Gardens of St. Petersburg .are thickly matted up 
for six months, yet the prolonged darkness does not prevent 
even tropical palms from being successfully cultivated; while 
in Arctic lands many shrubby plants are covered up with snow 
for more than that period. A far more important element in the 
growth of broad-leaved dicotyledonous trees is a tolerably calm 
atmosphere. Long-continued cold winds and gales are highly 
prejudicial, and it is to these that the absence or scarcity of trees 
in many of the stormy islands of the southern hemisphere is 
probably due. It is this too that dwarfs the Arctic trees; and it 
is probably their power of resisting long-continued winds, that 
enables tall conifera to extend further north than equally lofty 
deciduous trees. Now it is an interesting fact, which appears to 
have escaped the attention even of Mr. Croll, that during the 
‘mild periods caused by high eccentricity there would be a 
great diminution of wind, owing to the much greater uni- 
formity of temperature over wide areas and to the weakness of 
the trades and anti-trades of the northern hemisphere. That 
there must have been such an absence of violent winds during 
the summer, is evident to any one who looks at the foliage of the 
Arctic trees figured in Heer’s work, specimens of which may 
be seen in the geological gallery of the British Museum. The 
leaves of the oaks, planes, chestnuts, vines, and poplars, are 
larger than those of most European species, and plainly tell of 
a comparatively tranquil atmosphere; and it is certainly a 
most suggestive fact, that the same theory, which accounts for so 
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many of the past changes of our earth, explains also this un- 
doubted feature of the Arctic climate in the Miocene warm 
period. 

The difficulty of associating such luxuriant vegetation with the 
long polar night and its accompanying severe cold, has led many 
writers to maintain the necessity of a considerable decrease in 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, while others have supposed that the 
position of the pole itself may have changed. But astronomers 
and physicists both deny that such changes have occurred to any- 
thing like the requisite amount, while the latter change would 
not produce the desired effect, since there are proofs of a nearly 
simultaneous mild climate all round the polar area.* The 
changes of eccentricity, and of the phases of perihelion and 
aphelion, are, on the other hand, universally admitted and cal- 
culable phenomena; while their effects on the accumulation of 
snow and ice, on the winds and on the ocean currents, have 
been worked out in so masterly a manner by Mr. Croll, that they 
are rapidly taking their place among the established deductions 
of physical science. If we add to these such moderate changes 
in the distribution of sea and land, the outline of coasts, and the 
elevation of mountains and plateaux, as we know to have oc- 
curred again and again during the Tertiary period, we obtain a 
combination of causes which seem fully adequate to have brought 
about those wonderful changes of climate, manifested on the one 
hand by the recent glaciation of our own islands, and on the 
other by the luxuriant Arctic vegetation of the Miocene age. 

Indications of Glacial and Mild Climates throughout Geological 
Time.—lIt will of course occur to the reader that, if the extreme 
eccentricity 850,000 years ago was the cause of the mild climate 
in the Arctic regions and its accompanying luxuriant flora, there 
must have been also, each alternate 10,500 years, a glacial epoch 
of extreme intensity ; and it may be asked, where are the proofs 
of such periods of glaciation? The answer is that there are 
some indications of such a glacial epoch, and, though very scanty, 
they are such as we can alone expect to find. The evidence 
of the last glacial epoch, which is more especially convincing, is 
that of the superficial effects produced by the ice—the striations, 
the roches moutonnées, the moraines, the travelled blocks, and the 
‘till.’ But these have only been preserved to us here and there, 
because their formation is so recent, and because they once 
covered the whole country. The greater part of them have been 
destroyed ; and that any traces of them still remain is probably 





* Rev. Samuel Haughton’s ‘ Notes on Physical Geology.’ Read before the Royal 
Society, and published in ‘ Nature,’ vol. xviii. p. 266. 
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due to the fact that, since the last glacial epoch passed away, there 
has been a period of very low eccentricity, and consequently 
great stability of climates and comparatively little denudation. 
No fragment of any such evidence from the remote Miocene 
glacial epoch could possibly reach us, because there has been, 
in almost all the time intervening between it and our last 
glacial epoch, an amount of eccentricity always much greater 
than now, and on the average nearly double. The whole lapse 
of time has therefore been a continued series of alternate periods 
of mild and severe climates, often culminating in lesser glacial 
epochs and necessarily leading to a great denudation and an almost 
complete remodelling of the earth’s surface. There are only two 
kinds of evidence of these remote glacial epochs that can pos- 
sibly remain to us,—beds containing glacial fossils, and travelled 
angular blocks imbedded in marine or lacustrine deposits. The 
former have not yet been recognised, though they probably 
exist, and it is quite possible that some deposits of Arctic 
shells, classed as glacial, may really belong to this period. The 
shells of warm seas would undoubtedly suffer modification and 
extinction by change of climate, but those of cold regions 
might perhaps undergo little change; for though the polar seas 
of mild epochs might never be frozen, neither would they 
ever rise in temperature much above the freezing-point, except 
in comparatively shallow water. Many of the Arctic mollusca 
live at considerable depths and have a wide range, and it is 
not improbable that the Arctic shell-fauna has continued almost 
unchanged from the Miocene period. It is therefore quite 
possible that some of the numerous deposits with shells, which 
have been found in the Arctic regions at elevations of from 100 to 
500 feet above the sea, may belong to the Miocene period. The 
same difficulty occurs in the interpretation of the crag and 
associated deposits of our own country. The presence of a large 
proportion of living and Arctic shells has been held to prove a 
more recent origin, whereas it may indicate an intercalated cold 
period at an earlier date. Geologists almost always form their 
conclusions as to the age of these fragmentary deposits on the 
assumption that there was a continuous deterioration of climate 
from the Miocene through the Pliocene to the Glacial epoch. 
If, however, as we believe, there have always been alternations 
of warm and cold periods, a very different interpretation may be 
placed on the facts, and some difficulties may be overcome. 

The other kind of evidence, that of travelled blocks, is how- 
ever found in the Miocene deposits of Central and Southern 
Europe. In Northern Italy, near Turin, there is a sandstone 
formation full of Miocene shells, intercalated among whose strata 
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are beds of conglomerate, containing huge angular blocks of 
serpentine and greenstone, sometimes more than twenty feet long. 
Some of them are partially striated and polished, and similar 
rocks occur in the Alps about twenty miles off. 

When we go back to the Eocene period, we find indications 
of a decidedly more tropical climate than the Miocene, in fact 
quite as warm as that of any earlier period, so far as we can 
judge by organic remains, for palms, turtles, large snakes, and 
crocodiles, then inhabited England. Yet in this period we also 
have indications of ice-action, in an extensive deposit of finely 
stratified sandstone several thousand feet in thickness, extending 
from Switzerland to Vienna, and quite destitute of organic 
remains, but which contains in several places enormous blocks, 
either angular or partly rounded, and composed of oolitic lime- 
stone or granite. Near the Lake of Thun one of the granite 
blocks of this formation is of huge dimensions, being 105 feet 
long, 90 feet wide, and 45 feet thick. The granite is red, and 
of a peculiar kind, which cannot now be matched anywhere in 
the Alps. Similar erratics have been found in beds of the same 
age in the'Carpathians and in the Apennines, indicating pro- 
bably an extensive inland European sea, into which glaciers 
descended from the surrounding mountains. 

Going back from the Eocene all through the Secondary 
formations, the organic remains are such as to indicate warm 
European seas, and there are no satisfactory proofs of ice-action. 
But when we reach the remote Paleozoic formations, we lose 
all clear evidence of very high temperatures, since even the 
wonderful coal-flora is now generally admitted to be indicative 
of a mild or warm uniform climate, but by no means necessarily 
of a tropical one. Here again we meet with unmistakable signs 
of ice-action in the Lower Permian conglomerates of the west of 
England. These contain partially-rounded or angular fragments 
of various rocks, with striated or polished surfaces just like the 
stones of the ‘till’ These blocks lie confusedly bedded in a red 
unstratified marl, and can often be traced to Welsh rocks, from 
twenty to fifty miles distant. This remarkable deposit was first 
adduced by Professor Ramsay as indicating a remote glacial 
epoch, and, after a personal examination of it on the ground, 
Sir Charles Lyell agrees that this is the only possible explana- 
tion that, with our present knowledge, we can give of it. 

Numerous examples of erratic blocks, which seem to indicate 
ice-action, occur in the Carboniferous formation in Scotland, in 
France, in Nova Scotia, in Ohio, in India, and in Australia. 
The Old Red Sandstone and Silurian formations contain similar 
blocks and boulders ; while Principal J. W. Dawson, of Mon- 
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treal, who is not an extreme glacialist, and whose opinion is 
therefore unbiassed, believes that we have evidence of ice-action 
in temperate latitudes as far back as the Huronian age—that is 
beyond our Cambrian formation. 

The only evidence wanting to complete the proof of glacial 
epochs having occurred repeatedly throughout all geological 
time, is the discovery of deposits of arctic marine shells similar 
to those of the drift, which have sometimes been raised more 
than a thousand feet above the sea. But here again it is a 

uestion whether such deposits can be recognised if they exist. 

he alternate periods of about ten thousand years of mild, and 
of glacial conditions, are so short geologically, that the marine 
deposits formed during a series of such changes may be repre- 
sented by alternate bands or strata in one deposit, and the fossils 
of both periods may be more or less mingled together. Even if 
the deposit formed during a phase of glacial conditions is suf- 
ficiently distinct in composition to be separated from adjacent 
beds, its comparative poverty in organic remains, or their small 
size, will not be imputed to cold, because geologists have not 
yet recognised the constant alternation of short periods of mild 
and glacial climates as an established fact, but are accustomed to 
consider a glacial epoch to be one long-continued period of 
generally glacial conditions. Again, it must be remembered, 
that during the cold periods denudation will be greatly checked, 
so far as the carrying of the denuded matter to the sea by running 
water is concerned; while during the succeeding warm period 
it will be at a maximum, the melting of snow and ice being 
added to the normal rainfall, while there will be abundance of 
loose materials ground off by the ice, to load the rivers with great 
volumes of sediment. It follows, that marine deposits repre- 
senting periods of glaciation will always be very scanty, as 
compared with those of the succeeding warm periods, and this 
is another reason why any deposits of this kind which do exist 
may easily have been overlooked. 

But if the evidence of remote glacial epochs is rare and frag- 
mentary, that of the occurrence of warm periods in the Arctic 
regions is frequent and ample. Besides the wonderful Miocene 
flora already described, there is a somewhat older one of the Upper 
Cretaceous age in Greenland, containing besides abundance of 
dicotyledons—such as figs, magnolias, myrtles, and the sub- 
tropical genus Myrsine—cycads, conifers, and numerous ferns, 
one of which is a tree-fern with a thick stem which has been 
found in the Greensand of England. 

In the same locality in Greenland (70° 33’ N. latitude, and 
52° W. longitude), and also in Spitzbergen, a more ancient flora 
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of the Lower Cretaceous age has been found, differing widely 
from the preceding in the great abundance of ferns, cycads, and 
conifers, and the scarcity of dicotyledons, which are represented 
by a single species of poplar. Among the ferns many belong to 
the genus Gleichenia, now entirely tropical. 

Proofs of a mild Arctic climate in Jurassic times are found 
in the rich flora of this age in East Siberia and Amur-land, 
with less productive deposits in Spitzbergen, and at Ando in 
Norway within the Arctic circle. But more remarkable are 
the ammonites and the vertebre of Ichthyosaurus and Teleosaurus 
found in the Jurassic beds of the Parry Islands in 77° N. 
latitude. 

In the still earlier Triassic deposits of Spitzbergen, species of 
nautili and ammonites also occur. 

True coal of the Carboniferous period has been found at 
Spitzbergen and at Bear Island, on the north coast of East 
Siberia, and it contains Calamites and Lepidodendrons, with 
large spreading ferns, Marine deposits of the same age contain 
large stony corals; while the more ancient Silurian limestones, 
which are widely spread in the high Arctic regions, contain 
abundance of corals and shells of Cephalopodous mollusca, like 
those of the same formation in the temperate zones. 

It must undoubtedly be admitted, that this connected series of 
records of the animal and vegetable productions of the Arctic 
regions, extending over the whole vast period from the Silurian 
to the Miocene, inclusive, and widely scattered over the Arctic 
and sub-arctic zones, indicates rather a constant mild climate 
than an alternation of warm and cold periods ; and it is therefore 
not surprising that this view should be generally adopted. We 
must remember, however, that there are yet vast gaps in the 
record, representing long ages of which we know nothing; 
while the condition of the Arctic regions during cold periods 
would certainly be such as not to favour the formation of stratified 
deposits, or the preservation of animal or vegetable remains. 
Denudation by water would be almost wholly checked, except 
perhaps where great northward-flowing rivers brought down the 
products of warmer lands; while the masses of debris carried by 
glaciers and icebergs, even if preserved to our times, would 
rarely contain fossils. 

In view of the important part played by extensive tracts of 
high land in producing glaciation, it is worthy of consideration 
whether, in the absence of such conditions, anything like a 
severe Arctic climate could exist, even during periods of high 
eccentricity with winter in aphelion. Mr. Croll has well 
remarked, that the influence of the lofty ice-clad mass of — 
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land on the climate of the northern hemisphere is overwhelm- 
ingly great, and that were it wholly removed the resulting 
amelioration of climate, even now, would be almost magical. 
Some portion of the milder climate in the Arctic regions may 
then be due to the absence of any high land in districts of great 
precipitation ; and we may easily imagine such an arrangement 
of the land as to concentrate all the heating power of the oceanic 
currents in a limited area, and thus to produce a mild or even warm 
climate on one side of the pole, while the other side experienced 
an Arctic winter. And if at this time high land prevailed, as 
now, round the south pole, the powerful influences of winds and 
currents, already described, would be kept constantly at work, so 
as to intensify the glaciation of the Antarctic, while ameliorating 
the climate of the Arctic regions. Such favourable geogra- 
phical conditions might possibly keep up a warm arctic climate 
during an entire phase of high eccentricity, and if these con- 
ditions prevailed in several geological periods, the abundant 
indications of luxuriant floras and sub-tropical faunas in high 
northern latitudes would be to a great extent explained. 


Let us now briefly summarize the facts of this strange history. 
The geological record is best known to us in temperate latitudes, 
and the series of extinct animals and plants it has brought to 
light indicates almost always warmer climates than at present. 
The Pliocene was a very little warmer, the Miocene considerably 
warmer, the Eocene almost or quite tropical. Further back we 
have no proofs of any increasing warmth; and it is generally 
admitted that even the carboniferous flora does not imply a 
climate at all warmer than the Eocene. But at a comparatively 
very recent period, just at the close of the Pliocene, we have 
irresistible proofs of intense cold in the northern hemisphere, 
which reduced the northern half of our own islands, and much 
of Europe and North America, to the condition in which Green- 
land is now. But there are also indications that this arctic 
climate alternated with milder intervals; and further, that in 
Miocene, Eocene, and many older periods, distinct glacial epochs 
occurred, which may have been as severe as that we have recently 
gone through. Then we have another series of still more start- 
ling climatic changes, in the warm climates of the Arctic regions. 
These have been proved to occur, first, probably, at or near the 
time of the glacial period ; then in Miocene, Upper Cretaceous, 
Lower Cretaceous, Jurassic, Triassic, Carboniferous, and Silurian 
times. There is alsoevidence that some similar changes occurred 
in the southern hemisphere, of which however our limited space 
has not permitted us to give any account. 
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Now the whole series of these wonderful changes can be 
explained by a full consideration of the influence of certain 
astronomical facts—the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, and the 
precession of the equinoxes—combined with the physical pro- 
perties of snow and ice in storing up cold, and the action and 
reaction of these on the winds and the ocean currents ; the whole 
being further modified and intensified by changes in the distri- 
bution, and especially in the elevation, of the land in temperate 
and polar regions. 

The objection to the theory is, that it accounts for too much. 
It not only explains all the changes of climate of which we have 
evidence, but it necessitates a whole series of changes of which 
we have no direct evidence. Some attempt has been here made 
to explain why the record of such changes is unlikely to have 
been preserved, and why, in cases where it has been preserved, 
it may nevertheless have been overlooked. The imperfection of 
all our records of the past is too well known to geologists, for 
this difficulty to have much weight with them; but we may 
further point out that none of the alternative hypotheses yet 
suggested at all remove this difficulty. If the pole had shifted 
its place any number of times to bring Greenland or Spitzbergen 
into warm latitudes, the Arctic regions must still have been 
somewhere, and the difficulty is, that no Arctic remains are any- 
where found beyond recent times. And if we postulate any 
amount of change in the obliquity of the ecliptic (as advocated 
by the late Mr. Belt), we still have to trust to differences of 
eccentricity, and of winter or summer in perihelion, to produce 
glacial epochs and warm arctic climates alternately, and this 
leaves the problem exactly where it is now. As to the theory 
of a cooling earth, even if it were not totally inadmissible on 
physical grounds, it would leave the glacial epoch itself—the 
great starting-point in the complex problem of terrestrial 
climates—totally unaccounted for. We claim, therefore, that 
the known facts of ‘ eccentricity,’ when properly applied, do serve 
to explain the known changes of our climate in past time; and 
that this is really the only working hypothesis now available, 
since all others have to make assumptions which either astrono- 
mers, physicists, or geologists will not grant. It were much to 
be wished that paleontologists would keep this theory in view 
when studying in detail the subdivisions of any formation, with 
the object of ascertaining whether such evidence of changes of 
climate as it requires may not sometimes have been overlooked. 
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Art. VIII.—1. Autobiography of the Rev. Dr. Alexander Carlyle, 
Minister of Inveresk. Edinburgh and London, 1860. 

2. Life of Lord Jeffrey. By Lord Cockburn. Edinburgh, 
1852. 

3. Memorials of his Time. By Lord Cockburn. Edinburgh, 
1856. 

4. Journal of Henry Cockburn; being a Continuation of the 
Memorials of his Time. Edinburgh, 1874. 

5. Autobiography of Mrs. Fletcher. Edinburgh, 1875. 

6. Life of Christopher North. London and Edinburgh, 1862. 

7. Lectures on the History of the Church of Scotland. By Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. London, 
1872. 

8. Speeches by Lord Hartington in Edinburgh. 1877, 1879. 


HY is Scotland so Radical? is a question often asked, and 
generally answered by some sweeping generalization. 
There is little attempt really to study the circumstances of Scot- 
land, and south of the Tweed some one-sided verdict on the 
national characteristics is usually accepted as explaining the 
political attitude of the country. The party, which finds a pre- 
ponderance of support in the Scotch constituencies, has not been 
slow to take advantage of this neglect. It has lately been the 
habit of that party to flatter the complacency of Scotland by repre- 
senting its Radical propensities as a sign of unusual intelligence : 
and the self-complacency of the Scotch constituencies—the 
national tendency which utters itself in the prayer ‘ Lord, grant 
us a good conceit o’ oursels,’ has been flattered by being told that 
it has sealed the doom of the Conservatives as the ‘ Stupid party.’ 
Of late there has been a little addition to the usual attribute ; and 
Scotland has been flattered that she is Radical not only because 
she is so intelligent, but also because she is so moral. Un- 
doubtedly, if the Scotch believe themselves to have failings, it is 
in the direction of almost exaggerated intelligence and morals. 
It was not without skill, therefore, that Lord Hartington, on his 
first public appearance in Scotland, assured his hearers that the 
English Conservative party was not only sunk in stupidity, but 
repeated the corrupting frivolity of the second French empire. 
The description was given with that pleasing confidence, gene- 
rally found in Englishmen, that the Scotch can never see a joke 
against themselves. 

It is with regret that we declare ourselves unable to accept 
either conclusion. Scotland is doubtless very intelligent and 
very moral ; but we are afraid its Radicalism has other grounds 
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than either. At first sight there is undoubtedly something 
odd in Scotland’s Radicalism, when we consider her entire 
want of sympathy with the English type. The philosophical 
Radical is absolutely unknown to her, or, if known, is only 
an object of ridicule. The doctrinaire runs counter to her prac- 
tical instincts. The socialistic Radical is an object of sincere 
horror. Equality is the last thing a Scotchman wants: it might 
abate the exclusive privileges, material and moral, on which he 
piques himself as the member of some very select little sect. 
The average Scotch Radical is, in short, without understanding 
of, or sympathy with, the political motives of his party in Eng- 
land. His politics, as was long ago remarked, are apt to be 
those of the vestry. Even to Imperial questions he gives a 
local colouring. The Irish Church was hateful to him, not 
because it was opposed to the religious views of the mass of the 
population, but solely because it was prelatical. In its extinc- 
tion he saw some prospective advantage for the Protestant sects. 
The Burial laws are hateful because they do not recognize Pres- 
byterianism, not because they bear hardly on ordinary English 
Dissenters. A secularized education would horrify him; and 
yet—such is the force of names—he would probably do what he 
could to support the Birmingham programme, because that has 
for its adherents men embraced in the brotherhood of Dissent. 
On the other hand, he dreads any concession to the claims of the 
Catholic party in Ireland in the matter of education, not because 
he is opposed to denominationalism, but because he hates that 
particular application of the principle. His Radicalism has a 
peculiar foundation of its own. 

We believe that the political attitude of Scotland cannot be 
rightly understood without a glance at some of the phases of her 
ecclesiastical history, and especially at the relations which eccle- 
siastical disputes have there borne both to politics and to social 
conditions. The picture, which that page of history presents to 
us, is neither an uninteresting nor an uninstructive one. It is 
not, of course, our intention to attempt any minute chronicling 
of ecclesiastical feuds, or any elaborate detail of the niceties of 
sectarian divergencies. All we wish to do is to point out the 
general current of events; to trace the lines on which party 
politics have moved. We are confident that such an examina- 
tion will show that neither the best traditions of Scotch history, 
nor the best elements in Scotch national feeling, are represented 
by her Radical tendencies, 

The generation which first brought Scotland into direct contact 
with English politics, is that which saw the Revolution and the 
Act of Union. It is one which presents very few edifying 
features. 
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features. With the Revolution fell the Episcopal Church, 
which had become associated with the tyranny of Lauderdale 
and Dalzell. That tyranny had provoked resistance, often 
bigoted, but not less frequently heroic. To the zealous and 
indomitable sect of the Covenanters, it had made Episcopacy to 
be regarded as of purely Satanic origin. That the bonds had 
been latterly rather relaxed, and that a more moderate system 
had come to prevail, only stirred their animosity the more ; and, 
if Episcopacy was bad, the ‘ Black Indulgence’ was even more 
conclusively an invention of the Devil. But rigid as the 
Covenanters were, sturdy and praiseworthy as was their resist- 
ance, they were still a sect and nothing more. Episcopacy had 
been the established form of ecclesiastical government for 
twenty-nine years; and it was in 1689 the religion of two- 
thirds of the people of the country, and of the great mass of 
the landed gentry.* Presbyterianism had to make up lost 
ground by an intensified zeal of dogma. Whatever these years 
of persecution had taught, they had at least taught nothing of 
toleration. 

Presbyterianism lost no time in beginning the work. The 
pent-up zeal of the Covenanters rushed forth all the stronger 
for having been so long restrained. No sphere of society or 
politics was free from a prying introspection. The places of 
the deprived clergy were rapidly filled by men drawn from 
the lower orders, who made up for their lack of education by 
an excess of orthodox zeal. The laity vied with the clergy 
in the exhibition of obtrusive piety. The popular element 
in the Church was encouraged to excesses of which those to 
whom the management of political affairs was entrusted knew 
well how to avail themselves. Superstition and bigotry found 
assistance even more valuable than that of priestcraft, from 
the fury of popular zeal. 

The Act of Union did not in any way diminish this tendency. 
It drew off into a larger sphere the few whose influence, confined 
to Scotland, might have told in the direction of moderation. 
The struggle was left to the more extreme of both parties. The 
defeated factions were driven into Jacobitism: the dominant 
Presbyterians became more exaggerated in their claims to supre- 
macy. It would not be easy to parallel the history of the thirty 
years that followed the Union. We find a clergy, little respected 
and with little claim to respect, who nevertheless, through the 
Church courts, exerted an almost unquestioned sway over private 
life and conduct. We find the mass of the people inflamed 





* * Autobiography of Carlyle,’ p. 249. 
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with the zeal of orthodoxy, and tending to diverge into sects by 
their very emulation in forging the heaviest fetters for free 
thought. We find an aristocracy dishonest and unscrupulous in 
public life, and debauched in their private morals, who yet 
affected, with an exaggeration of hypocrisy, the guise of sancti- 
monious religion. 
This picture is one which is familiar to all who have studied 
the history of Scotland during the first thirty or forty years of 
the last century. No more curious illustrations of it are to be 
found than those given in the earlier part of his Autobiography 
by Dr. Alexander Carlyle of Inveresk, cited at the head of this 
article. | We have already* had occasion to call attention to 
this volume, and to draw from it some illustrations of Scottish 
character and Scottish humour. But we refer to it again for 
guidance in regard to certain phases of the social and political 
life of Scotland, which may throw light upon her present 
opinions. In Dr. Carlyle’s reminiscences of his youth, we see 
the extent of that corruption of society, which was contempo- 
raneous with the sudden triumph of the Covenant. He could 
remember seeing the well-known and infamous Colonel Charteris 
at church, and feeling, as a boy, that if he allowed his eyes ever 
to wander from the Colonel’s face, he would be infallibly ‘ a dead 
man. He gives us a full account of an even stranger character, 
in Erskine of the Grange—corrupt in politics, cruel to barbarity 
as a husband, a judge and yet defying the laws, utterly licentious 
in morals, and yet—‘a real enthusiast.’ This Erskine and his 
companions varied their scenes of drunken debauch by meetings 
for prayer and pious conversation, and discussed alternately the 
high points of Calvinism and the intricacies of demonology and 
witchcraft. ‘There is no doubt,’ says Carlyle, ‘ of their pro- 
fligacy ; and I have frequently seen them drowned in tears, 
during the whole of a Sacramental Sunday, when, so far as my 
observation could reach, they could have no rational object in 
acting a part.’ Hypocrisy in this, as in so many cases, was s0 
deeply ingrained as not to recognize itself; and after a fashion 
their religious maudlin was probably not assumed. Dismissed 
from the office of Justice Clerk, Grange, in his private diary, 
records his consolation in thinking that ‘he can improve his 
leisure by advancing in the knowledge of religion!’ And yet 
this was the man who had his wife carried off by main force to 
the Highlands, and kept her confined for thirteen years, in bold 
defiance of the law, in the remote and inaccessible island of 
St. Kilda! 





* ‘Quarterly Review,’ vol. cx. pp. 138, seqq. Much 
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Much as there was in the ecclesiastical and religious opinions 
of the time to foster such a type of character, there were not a 
few exceptions. In his absurdly overcoloured picture of Scotch 
society and the Scotch clergy, Mr. Buckle has entirely lost sight 
of one side of the truth. In the volume of Lectures which we 
have cited at the head of the present article, Dean Stanley has 
traced with a sympathetic hand the picture of the early years of 
that party in the Scottish Church which even then strove to 
moderate the extremes of fanatical zeal—that party which we 
believe to have kept alive the best traditions of Scottish thought 
and religion. In many of those who formed the society round 
his father’s parish, or whom he met at the houses of his kins- 
men, Carlyle found men who anticipated the better school of 
thought which he himself was to do so much to further. The 
Presbyterian Church soon fell into two distinct camps—those 
who continued the extreme views and the rancorous zeal of the 
Covenanters, and those who strove to introduce into the councils 
of the Church something of enlightened theology, who desired 
to establish a certain order and discipline that would hold in 
check the fanatieal excesses of the ignorant, and who sought to 
free social life from the sanctimonious hypocrisy which throve 
under the guise of an apparent asceticism. It was to the latter 
party—to the Moderates, as they were called, in opposition to 
the Highflyers, or Immoderates, or Wilds, as the other section 
of the Church was variously called—that Alexander Carlyle 
attached himself. His attitude in Church matters approaches 
more ‘nearly to that of Swift than of any one else in England, 
and the similarity throws some light on the characters of both. 
They are not likely to see it, who find in Carlyle and his like in 
Scotland only a worldly and careless clergy, or who accept the 
superficial view of Swift as a disdainful and hypocritical sceptic ; 
but it exists nevertheless. For Swift’s genius Carlyle had evi- 
dently a profound respect, and his contributions to the political 
or ecclesiastical controversies of the day were framed on the 
model of Swift’s ironic style. With a kindlier spirit, he viewed 
the attacks on the Scotch Church much as Swift viewed the 
onslaughts of the political dissenters of his day. He was opposed, 
like Swift, at once to the disturbing elements of dissent, and to 
the bigoted zeal of orthodoxy. Like Swift, he felt that the Church 
must advance in social influence, in independence, in the en- 
ligttenment of her ministry, before she could hope to exercise 
her proper position. He dreaded the Highflyers, not only for 
the galling restraint which they placed upon private life, not only 
for their bitterness and rancour and hypocrisy, but still more for 
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the disorders which he foresaw as the probable results of their 
fanatical zeal. 

It isa strange illustration of the complication of ecclesiastical 
and civil politics in Scotland, that even the Porteous mob, which 
had at first no other basis than the popular dislike to a violent 
and incautious town-officer, gave rise to a new ground of diver- 
gence between Highflyer and Moderate. The riot, as is well 
known, aroused much indignation, and perhaps exaggerated 
apprehension, at the Court of St. James’s. A proclamation was 
ordained to be read from the pulpits, offering a reward for infor- 
mation as to the perpetrators. This was interpreted by the 
extreme party as an interference with ecclesiastical independence ; 
and the refusal to read the proclamation, it was hoped, would 
serve to mark out those of the clergy who were ‘ fanatics.’ It 
was to the credit of the Moderates, that they resisted any such 
scheme on the part of the English Government, and refused to 
allow their extreme brethren to stand alone. A few read the 
proclamation—Carlyle’s father and grandfather amongst the rest 
—from a sincere belief that the civil government was acting 
strictly within its rights. But the bulk of Church influence was 
against the order; the Moderates were not disposed to defend 
it; and the whole thing was allowed quietly to lapse. It served 
only to show how inflammable were the materials of which the 
ecclesiastical parties of Scotland were formed. 

Carlyle’s youth fell at a time when new and better influences 
were dawning for the Church. Amongst his teachers were 
some who were called ‘new lights,’ at a time when the theo- 
logical liberality implied in that name was a term of reproach. 
From Edinburgh University he passed in 1743 to Glasgow, 
where this party was strongest, and was represented by Hutche- 
son, the moral philosopher, and William Leechman, first Pro- 
fessor of Divinity and then Principal of the University. To 
them it was owing, says Carlyle, ‘that a better taste and greater 
liberality of sentiment were introduced among the clergy in the 
western provinces of Scotland.’ Their lectures were a contrast 
to those of the Edinburgh professor, who was ‘dull-and Dutch 
and prolix,’ and who in seven years had only lectured half 
through Pictet’s ‘Compendium of Theology’! But Leechman’s 
appointment had been keenly opposed by the Highflyers of the 
Glasgow Presbytery, whose fanaticism was just then stirred by 
the ardour of a Revival outbreak, and who possessed all that 
keenness of scent after heresy which is characteristic of their 
lineal descendants. It was not that Leechman was unorthodox, 
but only that he had not found it necessary in some recent 
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treatise to restate all the ‘fundamental’ points of orthodoxy. 
Fortunately for the future of the Church of Scotland, the outcry 
was unsuccessful. Leechman was established as Professor of 
Divinity. He was the first of the later and more enlightened 
school of Moderates: the first of those who refused to believe 
that literature and scholarship and taste ought to be banished 
from the repertory of the Presbyterian Church. His whole 
life gives us a picture of something new to that Church. In 
place of the untiring rancour that saw in Episcopacy an 
invention of the Devil, he was ready to seek points of sympathy, 
under varying church governments, between phases of a common 
Christianity. ‘ You are of the Church of England,’ he said to a 
young clergyman on his death-bed ; ‘I am a Presbyterian. The 
difference between us is not great. I give you on my death- 
bed an old man’s blessing on your work.’ How unlike the spirit 
that went before, and that, unfortunately for Scotland, has too 
often been found since his day! 

Carlyle did not aspire to be in any way a leader in theology. 
A certain moderation in his creed, a hatred of presumptuous 
dogmatism, whether in the direction of- orthodoxy or scepticism, 
were characteristic of him. His work in the Moderate party was 
different from that of Leechman. To infuse a spirit of tolerance 
into social life, to prove that an acquaintance with the polite 
world was not necessarily a sign of irreligion, to free the con- 
duct of the clergy from that over-ascetic rule, which was the 
certain fomenter of hypocrisy, was the object which he set 
before himself. During his university life he was one of a 
brilliant company of kindred spirits. Robertson, the historian 
of Charles V. and of Scotland, was in his college days, as in his 
subsequent life, remarked for a quiet dignity of manner, a 
moderation of judgment, a taste for polite learning; and not 
less for some of his later and more ridiculous traits—a craving 
desire to shine in conversation, that amused his contempo- 
raries by making him dress out their own sayings for their 
behoof, in dignified and rotund phraseology, and the ill-con- 
cealed Scotch ‘ pawhiness’ which made him over-studious of his 
own personal interests, though in no unkindly spirit to his 
neighbours. Hugh Blair, at a later day the would-be patron of 
Burns, was another of the company: with a gift of rhetoric, a 
taste for letters, a naif desire to see and be seen of the great 
world, and a childish eagerness and vanity about trifles that 
cemented, rather than estranged, his friendships. John Home, 
the author of ‘ Douglas,’ was perhaps the most popular of all— 
with ‘an agreeable catching address,’ a handsome person, and a 
ready and quick sympathy that endeared him to any —_ 
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He chose his company as he liked them, and those he liked he 
covered with an unceasing and easy flow of flattery. We see 
him in Carlyle’s picture with many foibles, but yet so loved 
‘that his entry into a company was like opening a window and 
letting the sun into a dark room.’ With all these, and others 
whose names are less familiar, Carlyle was not so much a com- 
petitor for ecclesiastical or literary honours, as a trusted guide, 

hilosopher, and friend. To him more than to the others the 
world of London was open. He was not unfamiliar with the 
great: had spent some early years in Rotterdam with Charles 
Townshend and Doddeswell, afterwards Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and had found Wilkes a not disagreeable companion. 
He had seen the old reprobate Lord Lovat in his cups, and had 
shrewdly discerned the mountebank under the would-be poli- 
tician. He was the familiar friend of Garrick, and, at the same 
time, on intimate terms with not a few dignitaries of the English 
Church. As the editor of his Autobiography says, ‘scarcely a 
primate of the proud Church of England could overtop in social 
position and influence the Presbyterian minister of Inveresk.’ 
And he had, above all, the rare tact which could maintain such 
a position without either meanness or presumption. 

Down to the early years of this century he was a prominent 
figure in Edinburgh society. His personal appearance was so 
distinguished, that he won the cognomen of Jupiter Tonans, or 
Jupiter Carlyle—‘the grandest demigod I ever knew,’ says 
Scott. His conversation was infinitely amusing, without sink- 
ing into the buffoonery characteristic of many of his contem- 
poraries. He was a ready and at the same time a dignified 
debater, at a time when the debates of the Scotch Assembly 
hardly fell below the standard of parliamentary eloquence at its 
prime. His nature was infinitely kindly, and he retained no 
malice for repeated instances of ingratitude or weak-kneed 
support accorded to himself. He pursued no selfish ends, and 
the liberty which he claimed for clerical conduct never in his 
own case degenerated into licence. Pursued as few men are by 
domestic griefs, he never allowed his sorrow to run into any 
cynical vein. Such was the man to whom, in the middle of last 
century, as minister at Inveresk, fell the work of establishing, 
strengthening, and directing the most wholesome party in poli- 
tics and religion that Scotland has yet seen. 

The type of the Highflyer may be seen in the man who 
was the leader of the opposite party when Carlyle entered the 
Church. This was a certain Dr. Alexander Webster—a man, 
we are told, ready in expedient, with a certain cleverness of 
debate ; but without weight, or dignity, or learning. He had no 
scruples, 
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scruples, and, ‘with a little temporary heating, had no prin- 
ciple. With a great appearance of religious strictness, he illus- 
trated the hypocrisy of his party; and was often known to 
exercise his talent of drinking a company of dissolutes under 
the table. His sins were forgiven for his orthodoxy, however : 
and Dr. Bonum Magnum, as he was called, was accepted as 
their leader by the strictly Antinomian party in the Church. 
He could pass at once ‘from the most unbounded jollity to the 
most fervent devotion :’ ‘ yet I believe,’ says Carlyle with much 
charity, ‘that his hypocrisy was no more than habit grounded 
merely on temper, and that his aptness to pray was as easy and 
natural to him as to drink a convivial glass.’ But unfortunately 
for his reputation, the two sides of his character would not work 
together in harness; and he offended his party by an unguarded 
avowal ‘that it was his lot to drink with gentlemen and to vote 
with fools.’ Amongst his followers there were a few who were 
men of comparative moderation; but the bulk were men who 
united the enthusiasm and inquisitorial rigour of the Jesuit to 
the political turbulence of the Sontomatch Some amongst them 
had hard work to keep up the assumed character. Of one, 
Carlyle not unkindly says, ‘he was a poor soul, and might have 
been pardoned but for his hypocrisy.’ The picture of the true 
Wild or the Fanatic is not likely to be forgotten so long as 
Burns’s ‘ Holy Fair’ is read. 

The Presbyterian Church had already been broken by some 
secessions. That of the Erskinites took place in 1733; and 
during the twenty years that followed, other sects were formed, 
and ramifications appeared, the precise direction of which it 
would be tedious to trace. During these years were formed the 
Glassites and the Relief; the Burghers and the Antiburghers : 
all of whom have been more than once redistributed. The 
peculiarity of these sects is, that they all have their root in some 
difference of theory as to the proper relation between Church 
and State: the differences of creed are imperceptible to an out- 
sider. But it is noticeable that none of these sects as yet had 
risen to any very great importance: the real divergence of 
religious thought and habit in Scotland was to be seen in the 
struggle between the Wilds and the Moderates in the Church 
itself. ; 

The question which agitated the Church courts, and which 
formed the basis of the distinction between the two ecclesiastical 
parties, when Carlyle entered on the arena, was that of Church 
patronage. It was then, as it has been in our own day, the 
standing cause of feud, and it is the more noticeable from the 
ecclesiastical feuds of Scotland forming the keystone of her 
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politics. Under the rule of a fanatical party, the routine of 
Church discipline had fallen into disorder. Trivial objec- 
tions on the part of the congregations to the settlement of the 
patron’s nominee had been encouraged, instead of being over- 
ruled, by the local presbyteries. We have a specimen, and but 
a mild specimen, of these in the objections made to Carlyle, 
as described in his Autobiography. ‘There were doubts,’ he 
tells us, ‘about my having the grace of God, an occult quality 
which the people cannot define, but which is in full opposition 
to the defects they saw in me.’ From that day to this nothing 
has made religion more ridiculous in Scotland than such com- 
plaints. One old lady perhaps avers on oath that the prayers 
of the presentee do not afford that unction to her soul which 
she is entitled to expect. Some other member objects to the 
omission in the candidate’s discourses of that particular dogma 
to which he or she attaches most importance out of the multi- 
tude open to choice. Another finds a want of fervour in the 
preacher’s manner, and deems his exhortations ‘ wairsh,’ * 

And matters like these have, even in our own day, been 
gravely discussed by the highest Church courts, with no sense 
of their mingled profanity and absurdity. All these absurdities 
were, at the time we speak of, encouraged for the sake of popu- 
larity by the minor Church courts. On the other hand, the 
General Assembly, or highest court, where, from the intermixture 
of laymen of better position, more moderate and juster counsels 
might have been hoped for, had allowed its authority to dwindle 
and decay. It had issued orders in repeated instances for the 
settlement of presentees, but had failed to insist upon the due 
observance of these orders. It was in 1751 that Robertson, 
Home, Carlyle, and their fellows, set themselves to amend this 
laxity. If the independence of the clergy was to be maintained, 
if the religion of the country was to be other than a farrago of 
popular prejudices, it was absolutely necessary that discipline 
should be enforced. It took more than thirty years to complete 
the work, and into all the details of that ecclesiastical struggle 
we do not propose to enter. Under the guidance, first of 
Principal Robertson and then of Carlyle, the authority of the 
Church was fully vindicated. One or two severe sentences 
against unruly presbyteries struck dismay into the ranks of the 
Highflyers, The long wrangles that had occurred about dis- 
puted settlements, the scenes of debauch which were caused by 
the patrons keeping open house for the clerical adjudicators, 
were ended by the firmness of the Moderate party. The pre- 
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sence of calm-judging laymen and lawyers, the counsels of a 
cultivated body of clergy, took the place of clerical debility and 
popular fanaticism. The work was not accomplished without 
long resistance, without an eager straining after independence 
both of State and of Law. Rather than submit to such dis- 
cipline, it seemed better even to cast off the advantages of State 
union ; and accordingly overtures were made for an enquiry 
into the causes and conditions of Schism. It was in 1784 that 
the final effort to carry the war into the ranks of the Moderate 
party was defeated, and that the position of that party became 
secure. For fifty years thereafter the counsels of that party were 
visible in the sanity, the moderation, and the discipline of the 
Church. 

Law had thus been vindicated: it remained to secure liberty 
of private opinion, In connection with the appearance of 
Home’s play of ‘ Douglas,’ Carlyle made a good fight against 
the tyranny of convention, which the Church attempted to 
impose upon her adherents. He entered upon the struggle with 
a full consciousness of the strength of the party opposed to him. 
‘This confirmed my resolution,’ he says, ‘not to yield, but to 
run every risk rather than furnish an example of tame sub- 
mission, not merely to a fanatical, but to an illegal, exertion 
of power, which would have stamped disgrace upon the Church 
of Scotland, kept the younger clergy for half a century longer 
in the trammels of bigotry or hypocrisy, and debarred every 
generous spirit from entering into orders.’ The Highflyers 
were strong enough in the end to drive Home into the resigna- 
tion of his charge at Athelstaneford. They inflicted an ‘ad- 
monition’ on Carlyle, which did not materially interfere with 
his comfort. They expressed orthodox abhorrence of his asso- 
ciation with play-actors and other agents of the Satanic power. 
They passed a resolution against the theatre-going of the 
clergy, which was practically inoperative: in spite of all they 
could do, the tyranny of the fanatics was broken! 

Carlyle’s later work for the Church—and here, too, we find a 
curious parallel between his ecclesiastical efforts and those of 
Swift—was to press her claims for those temporal possessions 
which were her due, and for relief from some burdensome taxa- 
tion. He did not think it worthy of the Church he represented to 
appeal, on the ground of pity, for that which was hers by right. 
Mendicancy in his Church he despised ; and he felt that the 
poverty of the Church under the Moderates was a paupertas 
Secunda virorum. He could point to names in her ranks not to 
be paralleled by the larger and more wealthy Anglican establish- 
ment of his day. He felt, and felt truly, that the starving of 
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the Church would one day be a matter of regret, quite as much 
to those who desired to preserve her political balance, as to 
those whose first thought was of her ecclesiastical moderation. 

In purely political, as in ecclesiastical affairs, Carlyle and his 
friends. were to be found on the side of moderation, and refused 
to lend themselves to the bitterness of opposition tactics. 
Carlyle did not sympathize with the violence of Walpole’s 
opponents. At a later day he published a pamphlet, which 
had a wide circulation and influence, in defence of Chatham’s 
policy. To Lord Melville he gave that support which his 
adherence to the Moderate party deserved. But not the less 
clearly did he perceive the mistakes into which ignorance of, or 
inattention to, Scotch affairs led more than one political party in 
England—an ignorance and an inattention not without parallels 
in our own day. He struggled, as did every Scotchman of 
position, against the refusal of a Militia Bill to Scotland down 
to 1793. He felt in it an unjust stigma upon the loyalty of the 
Lowlands, caused by the disgraceful panic into which England 
had been thrown by the rising of 1745. Nothing, ' perhaps, 
contributed more to alienate Scotch support from the admini- 
strations of George III.’s earlier years. Carlyle felt too, felt 
as keenly as Hume, the unreasoning contempt often expressed 
in England for Scotland and her affairs. Looking back upon 
the society of Edinburgh in the third quarter of last century, 
it is not surprising that Carlyle should have felt irritation at 
some of the accusations brought against his countrymen. There 
was the long standing charge of want of humour—a charge 
which Carlyle simply denies, as he was well entitled to do. 
There was too little allowance for those peculiarities which 
were caused by the use of a foreign language—for such, in 
truth, was the English dialect to men like Carlyle and David 
Hume. There is no treatment so likely to offend men of culture 
and intelligence, as to find themselves massed in an indiscrimi- 
nating category with all that is most repulsive, most narrow, 
and most ignorant among their own countrymen. 

Before Carlyle’s life closed, he and his party had to take their 
position in the fierce struggle between Jacobinism and all its 
fruits, on the one hand, and the too often unthinking and 
exaggerated alarm of democracy and foreign invaders on the 
other. Without for one moment being carried away by any 
visionary ideals, Carlyle and his party yet stood firm in their 
refusal to listen to exaggerated alarm. 

We have dwelt at some length on the character of Alexander 
Carlyle, both as a leader and as an historian of that Moderate 
party to which is owing not only all that is best in the tradi- 
tions 
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tions of Scotch Presbyterianism, but all that has combated the 
tendency to religious rancour in Scotland. Carlyle lingered 
after his fellows, and the work of the founders of the Moderate or 
New Light party may be said to have been completed with the 
close of the third quarter of last century. The last years of the 
century saw the rise of a new generation, whose struggles and 
whose interests were in contrast with those of their fathers. 
But one thing they owed to their predecessors: and that was, 
the less marked intrusion of ecclesiastical affairs into politics. 
For a time a limit had been set to the excesses of the High- 
flyers, and it was long ere they recovered their supremacy. 
The picture of Edinburgh society, as moulded by such men as 
Robertson, Carlyle, Hume, and the leaders of the Parliament 
House, has been drawn for us by many amongst the younger 
generation ; and the picture, whether by Whig or Tory hands, 
is drawn with so much of lingering care and interest, as proves 
the common respect in which they held those who had made 
of Edinburgh an enlightened literary capital. 

The literary society of Edinburgh had some very marked 
features. Considering the smallness of the circle, it is surprising 
how many names of permanent note were to be found in it; 
and it is to its very smallness that much of its interest was due. 
Henry Mackenzie, in his ‘ Life of Hume,’ speaks of the 


‘free and cordial communication of sentiments, the natural play 
of fancy and good humour, which prevailed among the circle of men 
whom I have described. It was very different from that display of 
learning—that prize-fighting of wit—which distinguished a literary 
circle of our sister country, of which we have some authentic and 
curious records. There, all ease of intercourse was changed for the 
pride of victory; and the victors, like some savage combatants, gave 
no quarter to the vanquished. This may, perhaps, be accounted for 
more from the situation than the dispositions of the principal members 
of that society. The literary circle of London was a sort of sect, a 
caste separate from the ordinary professions and habits of common 
life. They were traders in talent and learning, and brought, like 
other traders, samples of their goods into company, with a jealousy of 
competition which prevented their enjoying, as much as otherwise 
they might, any excellence in their competitors.’ 


The constant mutual intercourse here referred to as typical 
of Edinburgh life helped to bring out strongly the individual 
foibles which make a society interesting. Men were not 
smoothed down to a common mould, and shorn of those idio- 
syncrasies which are an inconvenient baggage to carry through 
a too busy life: each was known for what he was, and cared 
little to hide his peculiarities. The tyranny of ecclesiastical 
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dictation had been pushed aside, and the bitterness of political 
partisanship had not yet arisen. It was an enlightened, cordial, 
and united society ; and it was in the main, so far as it troubled 
itself about politics, Conservative to the core. It was averse to 
obtrusive violence of any kind. It had its own creed and its 
own observances, on which it rigidly insisted; but it was not 
disposed to force its views upon other people. Of some of its 
members we have spoken in their earlier days as the companions 
of Carlyle. Facile princeps as regards permanent fame, but 
marked in society by nothing but an endless play of easy and 
affable good humour, stands Davi Hume. It is from Carlyle 
that we learn many of the most characteristic traits of Hume; 
and it is thus that another (Mackenzie) speaks of him :— 


‘ He had, in the language which the Grecian historian applies to 
an illustrious Roman, two minds: one which indulged in the meta- 
physical scepticism which his genius could invent, but which it could 
not always disentangle ; another, simple, natural, and playful, which 
made his conversation delightful to his friends, and even frequently 
conciliated men whose principles of belief his philosophical doubts, if 
they had not power to shake, had grieved and offended. During the 
latter period of his life, I was frequently in his company, amidst 
persons of genuine piety, and I never heard him venture a remark at 
which such men, or ladies—still more susceptible than men—could 
take offence. His good nature and benevolence prevented such an 
injury to his hearers; it was unfortunate that he often forgot what 
injury some of his writings might do to his readers.’ 


More distinguished, and at the same time more dreaded, than 
Hume, for his conversational powers, was Adam Fergusson, the 
historian of the Roman Republic. He had begun life as a mili- 
tary chaplain, in which career his military ardour had often over- 
come his respect for clerical decorum. At the battle of Fontenoy he 
was found by his commanding officer at the head of the column 
with a broadsword in his hand. Fergusson refused to go to the 
rear, and the officer was obliged to urge that the terms of his 
commission did not warrant his occupying the position that he 
held. ‘ my commission!’ said Fergusson, throwing it 
towards his colonel. He remained down to 1816 a prominent 
member of Edinburgh society. Forced by bad health to adopt 
a vegetarian diet, he continued to be a much-prized guest in a 
circle where a devotion to the laws of conviviality was very 
strictly enforced. Till his eightieth year, his striking presence 
and quaint dress were familiar in the Edinburgh streets. Philo- 
sophy had its representatives in Adam Smith and the younger 
Dugald Stewart. The former was beloved for a calm benevolence 
rather than for any conversational power or gifts of wit ; and his 
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fits of absence were the amusement of his contemporaries. He 
held the post of Commissioner of Customs, but we are afraid did 
not possess that familiarity with the practice that he had with the 
theory of commercial transactions. On one occasion, Scott tells 
us, Adam Smith was observed to be unusually tedious in signing 
his name to some formal official document. His fellow-commis- 
sioner, peeping over his shoulder, found him engaged, not in 
writing his own name, but in imitating, with elaborate care, the 
signature which his own name was to follow. Science was 
represented in the chemists Dr. Black and Dr. Hutton. 

Not the least curious feature of the society of which we speak was 
that supplied by women. The type of Scottish lady that we meet 
with on the canvas of Raeburn is one which is not likely to be 
repeated, though a few that represented their characteristics have 
lingered down to recent years. With them there was no attempt 
to disguise the broad Scotch dialect, which gives an additional 
raciness to their recorded mots, There was no time-serving dis- 
position to accept new fashions, and just as certainly there was 
no idea of succumbing to the fanaticism of ecclesiastical domi- 
nation. They were however, almost entirely, of gentle birth ; 
and in dignity, if not always in grace, they repeated the tradi- 
tions of an old aristocracy. They had a genuine horror of any- 
thing foreign, and their political ideals repeated that wise and 
wholesome personal government, which they established in their 
family circle, With the firmness and bravery of men, they would 
have been utterly shocked at the idea of any interference with 
men’s pursuits, which they held to be law, book-learning, and 
politics. But in social matters they claimed a supremacy that 
was absolute, within their own circle. 

It is curious to notice how these older dames, with their active 
originality and their stately manners, impressed the younger 
generation who came to imbibe the Whig notions which were 
then abhorred. In Lord Cockburn’s Memorials we have some 
lifelike pictures of those of them, whom he had known. Here 
is one picture, amongst several, of a certain Mrs. Rochead of 
Inverleith, an Edinburgh notability of the old school :— 





‘Except Mrs. Siddons in some of her displays of magnificent 
royalty, nobody could sit down like the lady of Inverleith. She would 
sail, like a ship from Tarshish, gorgeous in velvet and rustling in 
silk, and done up in all the accompaniments of fan, ear-rings, and 
finger-rings, falling sleeves, scent bottle, embroidered bag, hoop, and 
train—all superb, yet all in purest taste; and, managing all this 
seemingly heavy rigging with as much ease as a full-blown swan 
does its plumage, she would take possession of the centre of a large 
sofa, and at the same moment, without the slightest visible — 
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would cover the whole of it with her bravery, the graceful folds 
seeming to lay themselves over it like summer waves.’ 


This stateliness was not unmixed with a certain racy home- 
liness. Of another old lady, Lord Cockburn tells us that in her 
latest days she was forbidden by the doctor to eat anything but 
spoon-food, On his next visit, his patient was at her dinner, 
and asked him to notice how carefully she had complied with 
his orders. She was indeed taking spoon-food: but that spoon- 
food was—haggis! 

The society of which we speak combined, in short, some 
rarely united characteristics. With the familiarity and close 
intercourse of a provincial town it had the mixed elements of a 
metropolis. It represented the best side of the middle class, 
with a strong intermixture of the territorial aristocracy—less 
accustomed then than either before or since to migrate south- 
wards for town society. With much respect for religion, and 
with no disposition to tolerate a neglect of ordinances, it had at 
the same time little sympathy with religious fanaticism. With 
much rigidity in its social rules, it yet never attempted to impose 
the severity of its code on others. The very fashion of dress was, 
for those who would be of it, rigorous ; and a deviation from the 
correct pattern, or the absence of powder in the hair, might involve 
a serious suspicion of Jacobin principles. It gives us, indeed, 
the social side of Moderatism. It was a Toryism, picturesque 
and retentive of tradition, rather than exacting or severe ; and 
for our own part we think it compares not ill with the older 
fanatical fervour which the Moderates had destroyed, or with the 
later reforming fervour which the Whig régime ushered in. 

We have dwelt upon its social and literary aspects, because 
these were in truth its most prominent features. In religion it 
accepted, for the most part, a quiet and unobtrusive orthodoxy. 
In politics—save when English prejudice galled any sensitive 
nerve—it was content to accept the Conservative tendencies of 
Lord North and his followers ; and it quietly settled down under 
the rule of Henry Dundas, first Viscount Melville. 

ToScotland, Lord Melville was the visible representative of 
Pitt. His family—that of Dundas of Armiston—had already 
played a great part in the politics and on the judicial bench of 
Scotland. With the ministry of Pitt, Melville became for nearly 
a generation the virtual ruler of Scotland. It was a rule that 
was at first accepted as a part of the natural order of things. 
It suited well with the traditions and the political code of the 
dominant part of Edinburgh society. But the French Revo- 
lution intensified the anti-Jacobin zeal of Edinburgh Toryism ; 
and 
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and the last decade of: the century saw the opening of a bitter 
struggle between the alarmed Tories and the lately-born but 
none the less zealous faction of the Whigs. The central arena 
of the struggle was the Parliament House. It was there that the 
alarm at suspicions of democracy became strongest, and it was 
there that the Whig party sprang into a vigorous youth. The 
Moderate party were able at first to keep the Church out of the 
fray, but could no longer temper the fierceness of partisanship 
as it had done in the previous generation. It is in the prominent 
figures at the Scotch bar and on the Scotch bench that we see 
the chief representatives of the opposing factions. 

The Tory party was all-powerful on the bench, and some of 
the judges gave too much occasion for a reaction. The most 
prominent of these was Braxfield, in many respects the counter- 
part of the English Jeffreys. He was a man of unquestionable 
ability ; not so much a deeply-read as a powerful lawyer; and, 
by the rough force of his personality, exerted a domineering in- 
fluence over his colleagues. To anything like feeling he seems 
to have been absolutely steeled ; but, like his English counter- 
part, he had a vein of powerful though coarse humour. It was 
he who was chiefly noticeable in the trials for treason in the 
last decade of the century, where the behaviour of the court was 
frequently accounted unjust and biassed. The bias which others 
may have felt, Braxfield enforced by a coarseness and cruelty 
which were all his own; jesting over the misery of a condemned 
culprit, and delighting to shock all feelings of decorum or re- 
ligion. ‘ Let them bring me the prisoners,’ he used to say, ‘and 
I'll find the law.’ 

But there were other figures on the bench whose Tory pro- 
clivities, though not less pronounced, were of a more kindly 
hue. Such was Lord Eskgrove, about whom the traditionary 
anecdotes of the Scotch bar are endless, His oddities of gait, 
of manner, of diction, are all familiar to those who have glanced 
through the memorials of the Scottish law-courts before the be- 
ginning of the century. His great idea of the administration of 
justice was to enforce respect for the powers that be, to hinder 
any invasion of established usage. In some political trial before 
him, Burke’s saying, that kings are often lovers of low company, 
was quoted. ‘If kings are lovers of low company, low com- 
pany should all the more be lovers of kings,’ said Eskgrove. 
‘These were not the times,’ Eskgrove used to say, ‘in which 
there should be any disrespect of this High Court, or even of 
the law.’ But, alas for his comfort of mind! warring elements 
arose in his own court before the poor judge retired to his rest. 
‘I declare,’ he was heard to say, when baited past endurance, 
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‘I declare that man Broom, or Broug-ham, is the torment 
of my life!’ There was another judge, Lord Hermand, whose 
eccentricities are remembered with an even more friendly 
leniency. He was the very personification of eager, nervous in- 
tensity—alive with sympathy, intolerant of intricate arguments, 
keen at once in his legal judgments and in his social tempera- 
ment. He possessed one Socratic virtue in perfection, that of 
absolute superiority to the influence of conviviality, however 
prolonged. The wine-cup was with him not merely an enjoy- 
ment, but almost a religion. To its evil effects he was abso- 
lutely impervious, and it was only in a carouse that his brighter 
traits shone out. But he was not of a nature to feel a doubt as 
to the incontrovertible truth of Toryism, or to be lenient to 
those who would have broken the ideals which the past had left 
to him. ‘My Lords, thank God, I never doubted,’ was one of 
the most characteristic openings of his judicial addresses. ‘ My 
Lords, I feel my law—here—my Lords, pointing to his heart, 
is another of the sayings attributed to him. ‘A staa-tute, my 
Lords! What’s a statute” he broke forth on another occasion : 
‘mere words! And am J to be tied down by words? No, my 
Laards’ (his vowels were always prolonged to the utmost), ‘I go 
by the law of right reason !’ 

But there were others of the Tory party, both on the bench 
and at the bar, who had neither the coarse vehemence of Brax- 
field, nor the more amiable eccentricities of Eskgrove and 
Hermand. One of these was Sir [lay Campbell, a model of a 
far-seeing, shrewd, and powerful judge. Still more respected 
was Blair, who was the steady adherent of Melville, but who 
maintained, more than perhaps any other, those characteristics 
of political purity and dignified independence which were the 
heirloom of the Moderate party. On the whole, the weight of 
mature legal knowledge and ability followed the lead of Mel- 
ville, as the henchman of Pitt. 

On the other hand, amongst the younger members of the bar, 
there were a number of men of very different opinions, whose 
high principle and courage there is no reason to doubt. It will 
be our business subsequently to show wherein they failed, and 
how far they encouraged elements which the past history of 
Scotland had proved dangerous; but we have no wish to dimi- 
nish their merits, either as regards honesty or ability. Such 
was Henry Erskine, whose brilliant and happy wit threw a 
halo over the nascent life of Whiggism. Another was Archi- 
bald Fletcher, the interesting reminiscences of whose widow we 
have quoted at the head of this article. Francis Jeffrey, who 
became the central figure in Scotch Whiggism, and Henry 
Brougham, 
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Brougham, whose turbulent career passed elsewhere, but who 
left in Edinburgh perhaps a clearer picture of his real cha- 
racter than Englishmen were ever able to attain,—were other 
prominent members of the opposition. Undoubtedly they lost 
some chances of immediate patronage at the bar; but they 
found what was perhaps more to their advantage, a means of 
attracting notice as the valiant impugners of hitherto undisputed 
authority. 

Such were the combatants: a social and judicial phalanx de- 
fending Toryism with unquestionable ability, but just as un- 
— violence of hatred towards all that savoured of 

acobinism ; and a stripling crowd, who only at a later day showed 
their strength and their weakness, now tilting at the giants with 
no small force and gallantry. And what was the character of 
that administration, which down to the early years of this cen- 
tury bore unquestioned sway, and seemed to move superior to 
the disputes of party? In the later days of Whig triumph, 
the government of Lord Melville was looked back upon with an 
exaggerated aversion. He held undoubtedly a power that was 
little short of absolute. To him were attributed the severity of 
the political trials and the bias of the judges against the accused. 
The opposition undoubtedly felt themselves aggrieved by the 
unquestioned supremacy of one who had no sympathy with their 
views. He was made responsible, not only for all that was 
high-handed in the government of the day, but also for the 
anomalies that were the fruit of past history. From whatever 
reasons, the ‘ sovereignty’ of Lord Melville is, to a Whig mind, 
synonymous with all that is most arbitrary, most unjust, most 
tyrannical in government. 

Let us look a little more carefully to the facts, before we accept 
this common verdict. First, of the man himself. ‘Totally in- 
capable of personal harshness or unkindness,’ ‘ handsome, gentle- 
manlike, frank, cheerful, social’—this is the verdict of a bitter 
opponent. ‘No human omnipotence,’ it is admitted by the same 
opponent, ‘could be exercised with a smaller amount of just 
offence.’ Melville did not change the system of Scotch govern- 
ment ; the majority of the Scotch people asked for no such change. 
By friend and opponent alike, the ability of his administration, 
his personal honour, his absolute supremacy to selfish considera- 
tions, were readily acknowledged in his own day. Wielding an 
absolute power, he never used it to gratify a single vindictive 
feeling. So much for the character of the man. Now for the 
actual administration of the most powerful political representa- 
tive of the Moderate party in Scotland, of the chosen bugbear of 
the later Whigs. 
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One of the chief and most crying evils of Scotch law was the 
virtual slavery of the collier class. Down to 1775, they were 
literally slaves, sold with the works to which they belonged. 
Under Tory government a mitigation of that slavery was intro- 
duced, in 1775, and again under Tory government, in 1779, this 
last relic of serfdom was annihilated. 

Under Tory government, in 1790, a further provision was 
made for the Church; and a portion of those funds, which the 
landed aristocracy had long ago torn from her, was restored to 
their proper purpose. It was under Tory government, too, that 
the same landed aristocracy was forced to make provision of 
dwelling-houses for the parochial teachers ; and under the same 
régime a measure for electoral reform was introduced in 1785. 

On the other hand, let us take an instance of what was be- 
lieved to be an exercise of high-handed tyranny. In 1804, a 
certain Banffshire farmer dismissed one of his servants for at- 
tending a volunteer drill. The Lord Advocate, a nephew of 
Lord Melville, took notice of this action in a way which we 
should have thought faulty in manner rather than in substance. 
Situated as the country then was, such an act was undoubtedly 
disloyal, if not treasonable; and we think we could cite in- 
stances where such action on the part of a master has been 
resented, when it happened not to have the justification of 
having been exercised by an adherent of the Whig party. How- 
ever much in error the Lord Advocate may have been, he and 
his superiors committed at most an error of judgment; but it 
was made matter of a hostile motion in the House of Commons, 
and was long remembered as a notable instance of arbitrary 
power. We can only suppose that such instances were far to 


Such was the Government, such the political parties in Scot- 
land, at the close of last century. If the Whigs elsewhere for- 
got, as we know they did, the dangers of the empire in the zeal 
of party, such forgetfulness was not least conspicuous in Scot- 
land. What justification there had been for Tory alarm was 
easily forgotten in the safety of a later day, and all that was re- 
membered was the intolerable supremacy of the Tory party. 
Certain admitted and glaring defects in political institutions 
were cited to justify the extremes of party factiousness. What 
those anomalies were, and what the character of the party that 
essayed their cure, is the next question that requires con- 
sideration. 

Undoubtedly there were some grievances which, as stated on 
paper, did very loudly call for a remedy. Whether the moment 
of danger was the best to choose for such remedy, me 
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little patience might not have brought such remedy by a general 
concurrence of parties, may admit of doubt. But, at least, the 
bitterness of the party conflict was inflamed by much with 
which these grievances had nothing whatever to do. 

There was, we are told, no popular representation whatever in 
Scotland. The Burgh members were fifteen in number; those 
for the Counties, thirty. In many cases the Burgh members 
were chosen by delegates nominated by the Town Councils, 
which were themselves narrowly constituted. The Corporations 
were still unreformed, and were bodies of whose ill doings 
the darkest stories could be told, without fear of contradiction. 
That wonderful invention of modern times—the public meet- 
ing—was not yet produced. People might not dread being 
dispersed at the point of the bayonet; but still public meetings 
cost time and trouble. The absence of any challenge of jurors 
in political trials undoubtedly aided the common dread of 
Jacobinism in its unreasonable fury of punishing any signs 
of sedition. The character of some of the judges—itself a 
reminiscence of the older and coarser days—no doubt tended to 
make them over-zealous agents of that fury. But, on the whole, 
the anomalies are worse on paper than in fact. Lord Melville’s 
was an absolute rule—but a thoroughly popular one. The 
narrow basis of the constituencies did not prevent the Scotch 
members exerting a larger influence in the House, through their 
standing and ability, than is perhaps now due to their restless, 
and not always well-directed, wrangling. The Law Courts 
were, after all, limited in their range of influence ; and the Cor- 
porations, if they were narrow, yet attracted men of such weight 
and eminence as we have long been unaccustomed to associate 
with the conduct of municipal affairs. Others of the grievances 
were rather amusing than real. Even Banks, it appears, were 
political, as in our own day they seem to have become ecclesias- 
tical, in their tendencies. But we do not hear that the political 
banking of last century produced the disasters that have attended 
the religious banking of our own. One symptom, which we 
should have thought an unmixed benefit, and which was due 
to the sound policy of the dominant party in the Church, is 
strangely enough classed by Lord Jeffrey with the evils of ‘the 
country which called for a remedy. There were actually no 
important rivals to the Establishment! For the time, that evil 
genius of Dissent, that mania for sectarianism, which has been 
the curse of Scotland, was absent, or at least inactive! People 
were actually content to accept a sound and moderate theology, 
and to find other ends in life than the cultivation of a morbid 
taste for religious sectarianism, with its certain accompani- 
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ments of rancour, and hypocrisy, and excess! And in this Lord 
Jeffrey finds ground for complaint. 

Such, then, were the chief points—according to the reminis- 
cence of a Whig—of the professéd programme of this new 
party. Its rise into consideration was slow. At first it had 
been disdained by a rather stiff and antique society, which saw in 
these new ideas the freaks of a few thoughtless boys. Then it 
had been met by the more pronounced horror of an alarmed 
Toryism, which accused it of rank Jacobinism. Lastly, it 
divided Edinburgh into two bitterly hostile camps, which broke 
up society, which made literature an arena of struggle, which 
renewed that vice of exaggeration which has been the bane of 
Scotch politics, and which before long revived the party of the 
religious Highflyer. Let us see something of these two opposing 
parties. 

It would be absurd to deny to the Scotch Whig party of the 
first thirty years of our century the possession amongst its 
adherents of men of high principle, of steadfast purpose, and of 
considerable political skill. The worst specimens of the oppo- 
site party served as warnings to them of what to avoid. The want 
of political power secured them against the dangers of political 
corruption. The necessity of rising by their own exertions 
stimulated them to a constant and restless energy. The striking 
anomalies of certain survivals amongst Scotch institutions gave 
them a good rallying-ground. The absence of all influence or 
interest in politics, on the part of the larger mass of the popula- 
tion, took away from them the temptation to become noisy 
demagogues. On the whole, they were a party of which, in its 
earlier phases, Scotland had no reason to be ashamed. But, on 
the other hand, they had inherent weaknesses. There never 
was a party so completely satisfied with the limit which it fixed, 
on this side and on that of a narrow set of ideas. In politics it 
would have been unwise to alienate useful allies by opposing 
dlemocracy as well as Toryism; so that the advanced lines of 
Whiggism were not firmly marked in its earlier days. But 
in literature and in social ideas their landmarks were firmly 
planted. To the Whig of the ‘Edinburgh Review’ the litera- 
ture of the reign of Queen Anne was cold, jejune, uninspiriting ; 
without profundity as without sublimity. So also the poets 
who renewed their art and made it more pregnant with feeling, 
at the opening of our own century, were fantastic or immoral, 
drivelling or insane! To the Whig all criticism of his own 
views must necessarily be wrong :— 

‘Quod recti finemque extremumque esse recusat 


Euge meum et belle.’ 
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The very style in which he issued the laws to his little senate 
became familiar and invariable. No shade of hesitation, no 
doubt, no symptom of self-depreciation, was allowed to appear. 
The Whig model of literary taste, the Whig moral creed, the 
Whig definition of poetry, were all matters of which the implicit 
acceptation was one of the fundamental axioms of the uni- 
verse. And yet, strange to say, the world has drifted far from 
the limits of his creed ! 

The history of the party is best studied in the lives of some 
of its foremost members. One of the oldest of these was Archi- 
bald Fletcher, to the reminiscences of whose widow we have 
already referred. They are interesting reading ; but the picture 
they give is not altogether a pleasant one. All virtue, all good 
feeling, all honesty, are presumably on the side of the Whigs: 
their opponents are self-condemned by their very name. In the 
earlier years of Pitt’s rule, Fletcher had taken a prominent part in 
the schemes which were then broached for Parliamentary Reform. 
He maintained a cautious attitude towards more revolutionary 
schemes, and refused to join the Society of the ‘Friends of 
the People’ in 1792. Calm-judging and fair-minded he was 
throughout, if we keep in mind the stormy atmosphere of his 
day: yet there is something about his character which wins our 
respect rather than our regard. In mature age he won the 
affection of a young and ardent girl, and he contrived to impose 
on her something of that austerity of dissident zeal, which he 
perhaps inherited from the Covenanting party, and which seemed 
to check the buoyancy and freedom of his warmer affections. 
He encouraged the renewal of the anti-patronage movement 
in the Church, and desired the popular election of clergymen, 
because, forsooth, this ‘ would accustom the people to reflection, 
and raise them in their own esteem, and prepare them to a due 
estimation of their civil rights.’ But it is a dangerous educa- 
tion to political rights, that which operates through religious 
enthusiasm. Mr. Fletcher’s descendants have seen the results of 
the movement from which he hoped so much, 


There were many others whom the Whigs claimed as their 


own, rather because of a vague sense of sympathy than because 
they joined in any of their distinctive schemes. But the most 
prominent figure in Scotch Whiggism is undoubtedly Francis 
Jeffrey, who embodied in himself many of its most striking 
characteristics. It is difficult for a later generation to gather 
the sources of his influence; but it is easy to form an idea of 
the man. His family traditions were formed after the narrowest 
and strictest extreme of orthodoxy, and the early resistance of 
the youth was a natural reaction against such bonds. His early 
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manhood was restless and unsettled. He spent a short time at 
Oxford, but only to pass. a sweeping judgment against the Uni- 
versity and all its works; and the only effect on himself of his 
stay was—according to Lord Holland’s saying—to make him 
‘ forget broad Scotch, and learn very narrow English.’ Return- 
ing to Edinburgh and joining the bar there, he at first repelled 
acquaintances by a pert, self-confident manner, and what seemed 
little but a feverish precocity. Throughout his life. something 
of this remained in his literary style: his criticism was such as 
we should be inclined to call ‘dapper,’ for want of a better word, 
He spoke not so much ex cathedra as on stilts; but yet he never 
pees or faltered, or doubted. himself. The rising fortunes of 
the Whigs gave. him just the career which was fitted to bring 
his restlessness into harness. When he started: the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review’ in, 1802, in connection with Sydney Smith and 
Brougham, he undoubtedly gave new life and vigour to the 
party ; but from the manner in which that achievement was after- 
wards spoken of ,by himself and his friends, the foundation of 
that periodical would appear to have been the unfolding of a new 
revelation to the benighted Southern as well as Northern Briton. 
The effect, we are told, ‘was electrical!’ ‘The force of the 
shock increased on each subsequent discharge.’ It was as a new 
constellation in the heavens: and we are told that it is out of 
our power ‘to feel, or almost to understand, the impression 
made by the new luminary, or the anxieties with, which its 
motions were observed.’ The preservation of all that was good 
in the past, the hopes of all that might be of good in the future, 
‘depended on this single publication.’ ‘Its pillar of fire was 
watched where the constitutional wilderness was darkest!’ In 
short, it is to the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ and that alone, that we 
should be grateful that we are not again overwhelmed by the 
dark ages—that we are not digesting acorns, and flaying each 
other with flint implements, and allowing the handicraft of the 
tailor to fall into abeyance! 

All this is no travesty of the self-gratulation of this chosen 
band : our quotations are from Lord Cockburn’s ‘ Life of Jeffrey, 
and were written in cold blood half a century after the Review 
had been started. We need not let them blind us to the very 
considerable importance and undoubted ability of Jeffrey's 
Review. It was the great achievement of his life; and if he 
plumed himself rather flauntingly on that achievement, his conceit 
was united with an easy bonhomie that disarmed enemies. The 
presumption and anxiety for display were all on the outside: 
within, his nature was ardent and affectionate. It was much to 
have lived, as he did for more than fifty years, in the strong light 
that 
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that beats upon political struggle, subject to the minute inspec- 
tion of a circumscribed and critical society, and yet to have left 
behind him a name with which slander could connect no dis- 
honourable action, and whose worst faults were those of political 
partisanship and not unkindly self-conceit. 

By the compactness and discipline of their ranks, by their 
clearly-defined aims, and by their constant industry, the Whigs 
were undoubtedly more likely than their opponents to secure 
victory in the struggle that ended only with 1832. The Tory 
party, after the death of Lord Melville, were without any very 
powerful leader. At their head naturally stood Sir Walter 
Scott; but ardent as was his Toryism, it was too much tinged 
with romance to make it politically effective. As he says him+ 
self of his Jacobitism (which largely affected his Toryism), 
‘it had a large spice of affectation in it.’ Scott never was 
politically effective except when, independently of party, he 
stood forth as the champion of Scotland; and it would have 
been better for his comfort had he stood even more apart from 
party struggles than he did. The two men, who took the chief 
part in the literary war, were John Wilson, better known by 
his nom de plume of Christopher North, and John Gibson Lock- 
hart, the biographer of Scott. Both possessed undoubted genius. 
Wilson had a rich imagination, an enthusiastic and romantic 
nature, and a gift of powerful though redundant rhetoric. In 
personal character he was in almost all respects the very opposite 
of Jeffrey ; and, though the fuller nature, his were not the powers 
most effective for political combat. As a disciple and admirer 
says of him, ‘his nature was essentially incomplete. He needed 
concentration. His imagination ran away into shallows, and 
spread fruitlessly over the sand.’ He is one of those whose fame 
lives rather through the enthusiastic admiration of his contem- 
poraries, through the impetuous force of mind and body which 
makes him the centre of a crowd of well-remembered stories, than 
through anything he has himself left. His companion, Lockhart, 
had perhaps a finer genius, and in his biography of Scott he has 
produced a work of art that cannot die. But for obvious reasons 
it is impossible in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ to attempt an estimate 
of Lockhart’s intellectual characteristics. It is not, however, with 
the later fame of either Lockhart or Wilson that we are con- 
cerned, so much as with their work in the foundation of ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine’ in 1817. Like the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ they 
made it a real power. The Whig writers, who had slashed 
right and left, were now struck in return with sledge-hammer 
blows, Those who had claimed for themselves a monopoly of 
wit and sarcasm, were astonished and indignant at being turned 
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into ridicule. Society became more and more divided into two 
opposite camps. No story was too hard to circulate against a 
political opponent. When young Mrs. Fletcher came to Edin- 
burgh in 1791, her acknowledged Whig opinions gained credit 
for the story that she kept a small guillotine, and amused her- 
self by chopping off the heads of birds and cats! Political duels 
were not unfrequent; and in one of these, arising out of the 
libellous attacks made in a party newspaper called the ‘Sen- 
tinel, Sir Alexander Boswell was killed. Scott himself was 
almost forced into a hostile meeting, from the countenance 
which he had given to the establishment of this paper in the 
interests of the Tory party. Friendships were broken, literary 
and scholastic appointments were controlled, at the behests of 
s- The contest ended at last with the passing of the 
eform Bill, and the rule of the Whigs began. 

The representatives of the contending parties at once came 
nearer to one another. The literary zeal of ‘ Blackwood’ had 
not been prompted by any desire to uphold selfish principles: 
the defence had been a romantic one, and the garrison yielded 
with good grace. On the other hand, the Whigs of 1816 found 
in 1832 the results of their realized ideals hardly equal to their 
hopes. Having gone thus far, they were more than timid at 
the thought of going further. They had struggled for Reform ; 
but Reform, when it came, was not so pleasant as it had appeared 
at a distance. Liberalized town councils had little regard for 
that hallowed past, which lived in the picturesque exterior of the 
fair capital. The old landmarks of society were broken through. 
The finest site on the Calton Hill—the pride of Edinburgh—was 
to be hired out by the town council to some entrepreneur of a 
quack scientific show. Manufacturers were to be introduced 
into Edinburgh: that plaguy populace would not be contented 
with a logical finality of Reform! ‘Our recent decline,’ says 
Lord Cockburn, after he has attained his Whig ideals—‘ our 
recent decline is very curious.’ And, alas! the sacrilegious 
Reformer did not spare the chosen home of the Whigs, the sacred 
College of the Senators! In February, 1836, the veteran Reformer 
records ‘ the beginning of a sad change!’ ‘It is all quite right, 
he tells us, but he winces not the less when an unsympathetic 
reform sweeps away the six months’ holiday of the Senators. It 
is a cruel humour that makes us smile at the wail of stricken 
Whiggism when it sees its own principles so ungraciously carried 
into effect, ‘So it’s all over!’ said one judge, with a sigh of 
resigned despair. Truly Reform is an operation which philo- 
sophy helps us to contemplate rather than to bear. The in- 
gratitude of the Reformers is almost too much for human 
endurance. 
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endurance, But one step came after another. Scotland is 
shorn of her old offices, the remnants of her old monarchical 
state. ‘I wish the preservation could have been made useful !’ 
Poor Lord Cockburn! Quaint reminiscences fade away, and 
a new world rises in their place. The Radicals get noisy and 
turbulent, and do not know where to stop. ‘The only comfort,’ 
says Lord Cockburn, ‘is that the Radicals are so odious.’ Both 
parties must concur ‘ to put down this lower party.’ So Jeffrey 
soon begins to think ‘that the country had nothing now to 
dread from the Tory party, but very much to dread from popular 
and physical force!’ And yet this was the man who five-and- 
twenty years before had thought ‘ that if the Whigs were to be 
anything, they must join heartily with the democrats !’ 

But the unkindest cut of all came, when the weight of political 
power was snatched out of the hands of the Parliament House, 
whose Whig clique had brought about the changes. Down to 
1847, the city of Edinburgh had been content to accept the 
nominee of the Parliament House. Down to that time, men of 
culture, of political reputation, or of territorial influence, had been 
the members for Edinburgh. That they professed Whig views in 
place of Toryism, did not interfere much with their social atti- 
tude. But in 1847 the spell was broken. Dissent and religious 
rancour were again let loose, and Radical or fanatical shop- 
keepers refused to listen to the dictation of the Parliament 
House. Macaulay was once again returned, but only from a fit 
of momentary, though wholesome, repentance. The spirit he 
represented was forgotten. Older Whiggism was scouted, 
unless it bore the brand of religious dissent. 

The fierce combatants of 1816 had thus on one side unlearned 
their eagerness. On the other, the violent Tories had grown 
hopeless of the struggle. To both, their old animosities were 
things of the past ; they were equally out of sympathy with the 
newer tendencies of Scotch politics. One of the last acts of 
Christopher North was to rise almost from a death-bed to vote 
for Macaulay. One of the last kindnesses he received was when 
a Whig Lord-Advocate, the descendant of an old Whig house, 
procured for him a pension from the Civil List. 

The purely political struggle, which had been so intense 
down to 1832, had virtually ceased. But the bane of ecclesias- 
tical strife had already been rekindled, and from henceforth 
became, as it has been down to the present day, the guiding 
influence in Scotch politics. Let us see how this untoward 
result had been brought about. 

The work of Principal Robertson and Alexander Carlyle = 
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left the Moderate party with a secure mastery of the Church. 
The leadership of that party had been taken at first by Principal 
George Hill of St. Andrews, and latterly by Dr. Inglis—both 
names now forgotten by all who are not versed in the ecclesiastical 
tournaments of the day, but at that time powerful elements in the 
Scotch world. Their whole weight was directed towards stripping 
from the Church the rancour and bitterness, remnants of which 
still clung to her from her old recollections ; and towards gaining 
for her by this means an independent and dignified position, 
and a hold over the educated classes of society. But the Wilds, 
as they were now called, or the _Immoderates, were not the less 
keen, though as yet ina minority. Their leader was a Dr. Andrew 
Thomson, a popular and fanatical preacher, drawn to Edinburgh 
by a fanatically and financially-minded town council, in order 
to make one of the city churches pay. Neither the Whigs of 
the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ nor the Tories of ‘ Blackwood,’ were 
exactly allies who could be expected to have a deep sympathy for 
ecclesiastical aims. But a sense of mutual advantage drew the 
Whigs and the Fanatics together. The outcry against patronage 
formed a most popular cry. Religious rancour could, as it still 
can, always be counted on for a considerable following. If the 
people were to be aroused, it must be through the Immoderates. 
On the other hand, the latter had their own motives for joining 
the Whigs. The Tories had sided with the Moderates. They 
not only refused to abolish patronage, but they dreaded popular 
election for its own sake. They disliked every form of eccle- 
siastical interference with politics, and thought a policy of 
abstention most dignified for the Church. They refused to make 
any pitiful appeals for her, and were content to claim a better 
provision in a worldly point of view as her right, or not to have 
it at all. Clearly the Tories were not profitable allies for the 
noisy, perfervid, and fanatical party in the Church. 

When the Whigs had attained their objects, they found 
themselves face to face with the claims of this ecclesiastical 
party, whose prominent characteristic was not a diffidence as to 
its own deserts. _ The fall of the Tories involved a severe blow 
to the Moderates in the Church. What then were the projects 
and the hopes of their opponents? What profit was Dissent, 
and its close ally the Wild or Highflying party in the Church, 
to gain out of the Whig success ? 

issent, in the sense of sectarian Presbyterianism, had now 
existed for about a century in Scotland. It had as yet attained 
to almost no political influence ; but it had latterly had powerful 
representatives, such as McCrie, the biographer of Knox, called 
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by Hallam ‘the type of Scotch Hildebrandism.’ The stirring 
of the political waters was not without interest for the sectaries. 
In 1833 the centenary meeting of the original seceders under 
the Erskines was held, and the occasion was celebrated by 
a public dinner. ‘The tone,’ Cockburn was forced: to say, 
‘was bad: not so much joy at their own growth, as dislike of 
the’ growth of the Church, from which they differ so little.’ 
Spite, self-satisfaction, selfish jealousy,—these are the amiable 
qualities which even a Whig ascribes to them. Why, he asks, 
are they so bitter? There never was a Church which had less 
that it was worth while coveting, than the Kirk. But unreason- 
able as it seemed, the clamour was loud and long and bitter ; 
Dissent was about to take up new positions; and there was a 
party in the Church itself ready to advance claims of the most 
extravagant kind, and to make the admission of those claims 
the condition of their remaining in the Church. 

This was the party which had long struggled without success 
against the Moderates. They were wise, perhaps, in their 
generation: if they were to bid for popularity, they must 
practise the devices which were likely to please the people. 
Moderatism appealed to no extreme fanaticism ; it pandered to 
no illiterate frenzy ; it maintained its independence as the loyal 
ally of the State. It had no desire to trample on social life by 
a Teheantien Hildebrandism ; it refused to gain consideration 
by advancing the claims of an arrogant ecclesiasticism. It did 
not suit the ideas of the day; and the alliance of the High- 
flyers with the Whigs must be paid for by its overthrow. 

Twoclaims were now advanced: increased temporal possession 
and increased spiritual independence. In other words, money 
and popularly elected ministers were wanted. If one only could 
be had, the demagogue ministry was the more to be desired of 
the two. First came, in 1834, an Act of the General Assembly, 
by which that body attempted to impose its authority over the 
civil patron, and to give a power of absolute veto to the con- 
gregation as against a presentee. The Act was called ‘The 
Veto Act,’ and its confirmation by the Assembly may be said to 
mark the fall of the Moderate party. No sooner was the Act 
passed, than it was indiscriminately applied; any popular 
clamour was listened to, and that presentee alone was accepted, 
who outdid the popular clamour by his bitterness and fanaticism. 

Hand in hand with this went the claim for additional endow- 
ment. Deputations were let loose upon the Whig Government ; 
every motive of gratitude, of political expediency, of threatening 
appeal, was resorted to. Dr. Chalmers, who rashly and to his 
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own regret threw in his lot with the Highflyers, was employed 
to urge the Church’s claims. The dignified reserve, the 
fastidiousness that had prevented any pitiful appeal in Carlyle’s 
time, were forgotten now. Lord Cockburn would fain call a 
halt. ‘Calm men,’ says he, ‘have a painful anticipation of the 
course which the pilotage of the Wild party is putting the 
Church into. I wish they would change their tack.’ But they 
were racing with the Dissenters, and a halt or a change of tack 
would infallibly have lost the race. Sobriety was forgotten ; the 
secular courts pronounced against the legal validity of the 
Veto Act; and within a year the Church asserted its complete 
independence of the State. 

The appeal for temporal advantages was not met by a Whig 
Government with alacrity. The account was presented a little too 
abruptly, and it would have been hard to comply with the claim. 
The refusal soon fixed any waverers to the side of the Wilds. 
‘Then,’ we read in one of their ecclesiastical biographies, ‘ then 
they learned not to put their trust in princes, which may be sup- 
posed to be a scriptural way of saying that it was waste of time 
to interview Whig ministers. This conclusion once reached, 
the Wilds advanced rapidly. State control was more and more 
distinctly repudiated. The rights of property, the independence 
of the individual, the weal of sober and educated religion, 
were all trampled under foot by an assembly of hot-headed 
divines. A too logical Court of Session, in the majority of 
whom the unction of the Spirit had not deadened their sense of 
law and justice, decided adversely to the claims of fanaticism. 
The flag of clerical rebellion was raised, and then, in 1843, 
came the Disruption, or that dismemberment of the Church, by 
which that notable institution, the Free Church, was formed. 
The sect now formed no longer called themselves Seceders: 
they were the remnant of the faithful—the true Church, which 
had resisted the interference of the State with their claims to 
supremacy. With them only was the truth: those that remained 
were trafficking their consciences for State aid. 

It was for the State Church a severe trial, but it depended on 
herself how she would weather it. To be relieved of the fanatics 
was no loss, if she were not tempted to imitate or to rival their 
ways. She might—and for nearly a generation she did—revert 
to a policy of moderation. But of late years a new party has 
arisen, and perhaps obtained too much influence within the 
Church. Why not—this party thought—adapt our Church to 
the masses? Reputations were being gained on the opposite 
side of the way by such tactics: why not imitate them? The 
first 
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first thing to be done was to get rid of patronage. Its yoke had 
become very mild, and the grievance was a purely sentimental 
one; but the evils of purely pepular clerical elections were 
forgotten by those who dreaded nothing so much as an enforced 
abstinence from popular appeals. So in 1874 Patronage was 
abolished, and abolished by a Conservative Government. To 
the measure, either in its general policy or its details, we have 
not one word of praise to give. It was a surrender of all that 
was best in the Church of Scotland, a concession to that rancour 
which is the bane of her ecclesiastical and her civil politics. 
Had the measure ever received much attention from English 
politicians, we can hardly believe that the Cabinet would have 
committed so grave a mistake. The lay patron had exercised 
a temperate authority, and exercised it as the representative 
of the State; but the body now invested with the patronage is 
—not any legal representative, not the ratepayers, not any body 
that might conceivably act as delegates of the State—but the 
adherents of each congregation. Nothing could more tend to 
denationalize the Church, and to impress upon her some of the 
dangerous elements of Scotch sectarianism. 

The result has in one respect grievously disappointed the 
movers. Their specious plan of comprehension has failed. To 
the Free Church, opposition is life; to abandon it is to throw 
away the reason of their existence. To the Free Church 
minister, holding forth in a sacred edifice within a hundred 
yards of the parish church, comprehension means neither more 
nor less than extinction: we can hardly wonder that he hesitates 
to accept it. ‘ You may soon have to fight with us,’ he may well 
say, ‘on our own ground ; suffer us to hold the post of vantage 
which we there possess.’ Only last year the new party in the 
Church addressed in her name an humble and rather unctuous 
invitation to their rivals of the sectaries, to join hands in a 
loving embrace. The invitation was duly considered, and has 
been answered by the Free Church with the covert sneer that 
might have been expected. ‘Acknowledge that we have been 
the true Church, put on sackcloth and ashes and repent of your 
Erastianism, and we will then see whether we can accord you 
pardon.’ , 

More even requires apparently to be done. A new Bill is 
now before Parliament, evidently concocted by some High- 
flying remnant within the Church. It is not enough to have 
abolished patronage ; we must also give independence to Church 
courts, and concede in short all that the dissidents of forty years 
ago would have claimed. We trust that Parliament will pro- 
nounce that the policy of truckling has gone far enough. Strive 
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as you may, you cannot pacify those to whom dissent is life. 
The bitterness of the Free Church was never greater than it 
now is. Its pulpits, especially in Edinburgh, are converted into 
platforms of bitter political partisanship. ‘The clerical agitator 
pleases his hearers by heaping the responsibility of dishonest 
banking, untoward harvests, severe winters, foreign complica- 
tions on the head of a Government that rashly attempted to ‘ dish 
dissent.’ One clerical fanatic lately met a proposal to petition 
Parliament for a day of humiliation by the objection ‘that a 
Parliament and a Government such as the present could not fix 
a day that would be pleasing to Almighty God.’ 

We are glad, however, to believe that there is in Scotland and 
in the Church a party, who know the real value of the Establish- 
ment. Mistakes may have been made, but in the maintenance 
of the Established Church, and in the maintenance within that 
Church of the party which prefers sanity to extremes, dignity of 
tone and demeanour to sectarian wrangling, rests the only ho 
of resisting the full tide of fanaticism and bigotry in Scotland. 
Dean Stanley, in his able work on the Church of Scotland to 
which we have already referred, justly remarks :— 

‘If the liberal intelligence of Scotland can maintain its ground 
against the force of party spirit, there is little fear lest the Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland should lose its hold on the affections of 
the Scottish nation. To destroy it would not be to destroy merely 
an ancient institution, with endowments which would be taken from 
it only to be uselessly squandered, and with opportunities for 
Christian beneficence which no wise man would willingly take away 
in an age where material progress is so disproportionately active— 
it would be to destroy, as far as human efforts can destroy, the special 
ideas of freedom, of growth, of comprehension which are avowedly 
repugnant to the very purpose of the Seceding Churches, but which 
are inherent in the very existence of a National Church.’—(pp. 171, 
172.) 


This is the main and vital question of Scotch politics, and it is 
the Liberal ere have stirred it. In his speeches at Edin- 
burgh in 1877, Lord Hartington threw out the bait of Disesta- 
blishment, and it was only too greedily caught at. He abandoned 
the ground of principle, and made mere numbers the criterion ; 
he professed himself ready to be a follower, and willing to 
be a leader when he was sure that the following was there ; 
and by so doing he gave the signal for the struggle. The 
Liberals would fain drop this item for the present from their 
programme. It has been a stumbling-block to all their recent 
candidates. But at the coming election it must be faced 
and fought out. It cannot be fought by the strategy of com- 
promise 
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promise and timidity on the part of the candidates, and by 
truckling on the part of the Church. Those who seek to guide 
the Church to such a strategy render her unworthy of her past, 
unworthy of all that associates her with what is best in the 
history of Scotland. A policy of boldness and of dignity is 
the only one that deserves success. 

One candidature, which has attracted the attention of the 
nation, cannot be divested of significance in this regard. To 
the Scotchman, foreign politics, Imperial questions, adminis- 
trative reforms, are alike subordinate to his ecclesiastical dis- 
putes. The broad issue to be tested by Mr. Gladstone’s contest in 
Midlothian will be simply this—Is the Moderate party,—repre- 
sentative as it is of what is soundest in Scotch sentiment, eager 
to detach politics from ecclesiasticism and religion from fanati- 
cism,—to prevail? Or is that party which, amongst the less 
worthy and nominal adherents of the Church or amongst the 
rival sects, maintains and even exaggerates the traditions of the 
Highflyers, to have a more triumphant sway? At no distant 
time such sway must inevitably lead to Disestablishment, 
in a country where of all others fanaticism makes Disesta- 
blishment most dangerous. It is a grave responsibility: on Mr. 
Gladstone and his advisers in this untoward candidature its 
weight must rest. Mr. Gladstone may not have any sym- 
pathy with the views of this extreme party ; but it cannot be too 
distinctly stated what his candidature involves. For ourselves, 
we are forced to confess that we can draw no enlightenment 
from the answer which he has given to one of the leaders of 
the Disestablishment movement. Each party in Scotland has 
interpreted that letter in its own way. It is idle to refine on 
the distinction between substantive and side issues, as Mr. Glad- 
stone does. His experience of a Scotch election will show him 
that his distinctions are not shared by the party on which he 
will be bound to lean for support. It may not be Mr. Glad- 
stone’s wish, he may not esteem it his duty, ‘to urge the question 
forward, or to keep it backward ;’ but undoubtedly he must, in 
spite of himself, be forced to assume a more definite attitude. 
It is a responsibility from which in his position he cannot 
escape, and one from which his Scotch followers, or a powerful 
section of them, are not willing to allow him relief. And 
whatever may be Mr, Gladstone’s view of the importance of 
the question, it must also be remembered how much the hopes 
of the Radical party in England are resting on their power of 
opening the campaign of destruction in Scotland. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s candidature has not been suggested by the more mode- 
rate men of the Liberal party, whose lack of sympathy with it 
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has been even more distinctly stated in private than in public 
life. It is to the more extreme section that he must appeal ; 
to those whose support must first be purchased, or must 
eventually be paid for, by Disestablishment. The leaders of 
the party may repudiate that issue; but this candidature will 
inevitably force them into it. And the history of Scotch politics 
in Church and State should teach us what Disestablishment 
will mean. 

There are other questions, of which we hear much at each 
new election in Scotland, but which, compared with the ecclesi- 
astical feuds, are of very minor weight. The first of these is the 
question of the Game Laws. In a few counties it creates con- 
siderable bitterness between landlord and tenant, and it has long 
been a safe subsidiary cry for the Liberal party. But it was 
too useful for the hustings, to be rashly shelved by a reform ; and 
Liberals denounced it so vigorously in theory, and adhered to it 
so tenaciously in practice, that it is a by-word at many a farmer’s 
meeting that ‘ Liberal hares eat no turnips.’ It was left for the 
Conservative party to attempt a remedy in a recent session. It 
may prove efficacious or not, but it is at least better than the 
indifference of successive Liberal administrations. There is 
the old question of entail and primogeniture, both mitigated in 
their operation, and against which no large party are prepared 
to act in Scotland; whose evil consequences not even the 
extremest Radicals are prepared to prove by statistics. There is 
the historic and esoteric question of hypothec, whose obsequies 
might have been performed this session under the auspices of a 
Conservative Government, had it not been for the latest out- 
breaks of the obstructive faction. Finally there is the question 
of county administration ; and of this it may be enough to say, 
that the last vestige of a grievance was done away with by an 
Act, which provided for the administration of the highways by 
boards, in which the popular element is strongly represented. 

With these the short list of purely local questions in Scotland 
is closed. None of them is of sufficient importance to turn the 
balance either way, nor is the redress of any one of them the 
exclusive possession of either party. They are all overshadowed 
by the larger issue which turns upon ecclesiastical bias. Our 
hopes for Scotland rest upon the triumph of that principle, 
which aims at moderation in ecclesiasticism and its entire 
separation from secular politics, as opposed to the perfervid 
zeal which would subject all thought, all interests, all senti- 
ments to the blind fury of contending sects—which now does 
what it can to make the pulpit a political platform and politics 
an arena for fanaticism. 


ART. 
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Art. [X.—1. The Irish University Bill introduced in the House 
of Commons by the O’ Conor Don, 1879. 

2. The Irish University Bill introduced in the House of Lords by 
the Lord Chancellor, 1879. 

3. Mixed Essays. By Matthew Arnold. London, 1879. 


HE Government have brought in a Bill for the foundation 

of a new University in Ireland, and it is the duty of all of 

us, Irishmen as well as Englishmen, laying aside as far as 

possible our local and religious preferences, to consider how far 

the proposed measure is a statesmanlike attempt to overcome a 

difficulty which has so long been a stumbling-block to English 
statesmen. 

Ireland is the country of extremes, and the history of its 
government might unfortunately, without much exaggeration, be 
summed up in two words, Repression and Concession. With 
the mode of government by repression history has made us only 
too familiar. It is impossible for the keenest partisan to clear 
English rapacity and Protestant ascendency of all the guilt which 
the melancholy annals of Ireland lay at their door. We do not 
seek to enter on their defence. But Irishmen themselves 
must, as a race, be prepared to bear a large portion of the 
responsibility for the misfortunes of their country. Intestine 
divisions in the nation have been the main secret of English 
ascendency, from the days of Dermot to the days of the White- 
boys. Nor can it be said that the policy of stern repression has 
been unproductive of benefit to Ireland. Henry II. freed Church 
property from the exactions of the chiefs ; Strafford maintained 
order, distributed justice, restored finance, and founded the linen 
trade; Cromwell, in spite of his cruelties and confiscations, 
largely increased the internal prosperity of the island; in our 
own days many improvements have been effected under the 
sinister influence of coercion Bills. If there has been despotism 
in the governors, there has been first anarchy among the 
governed ; the frequent appearances of absolutism have not been 
unaccompanied by benevolence. 

As much cannot be said for the policy of government by Con- 
cession. The old-fashioned rule of force was a method adopted 
for simple reasons of expediency. Government by concession 
has a nobler and more heroic appearance. It springs from the 
conscience of the people. It is a penance performed by the 
children for sins in which they had themselves no part, but 
which they hold themselves bound to expiate on behalf of their 
fathers. It has therefore a generous origin, but it leads to bad 
consequences. For however elevated may be the moral motives 
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of the statesmen who resort to it, it is seldom adopted except 
under the immediate compulsion of physical force. Those who 
extort the concession are encouraged afterwards to ask for what it 
is impossible to grant, and consequently they conclude that they 
have been deceived. Government by concession is the natural 
product of party government. It is true that Catholic Eman- 
cipation was a measure of political necessity, which neither 
Whigs nor Tories could have postponed. But it was passed 
under pressure from the Catholic Association, and it broke up 
the compact ranks of the Tory party. The Whigs, succeeding 
to the Tory inheritance, were unable to maintain their ground 
without the aid of O’Connell, and acted under his dictation. 
O'Connell, led on to move for Repeal, was soon made aware 
of his miscalculations, while the Whigs, after suffering yearly 
defeats on the Appropriation Clause, which they had brought 
forward at the instance of their despotic ally, were obliged to be 
ultimately content with a measure which they had derided when 
introduced by their traditional opponents. The experience of 
our own generation is even more instructive. The Land Act 
of the late Liberal Government was, to a certain extent, a con- 
cession to the Fenian agitators; it has been followed by the 
demand for reduction of rent and fixity of tenure. The Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church was a sacrifice to the ‘ prin- 
ciples’ of the philosophical Radicals, combined with the re- 
quirements of the Roman Catholic priesthood. And the reward 
which Mr. Gladstone received for his concessions was the defeat 
of his Irish University Bill. 

We do not think that Ireland should be governed by repres- 
sion or concession, but by justice. By justice, however, we do not 
mean what is just in the abstract, but what is just under the cir- 
cumstances. ‘ Justice for Ireland’ was the principle which gave 
an heroic colour to a policy which we must continue to think 
essentially unjust both to the interests which it destroyed and to 
those which it was intended to promote. The justice which we 
advocate is not founded on sentiment. We do not expect—to use 
James the First’s phrase—‘the kingdom of Ireland to be like 
the- Kingdom of Heaven.’ It was won by force, retained by 
force, and, like every other human institution, requires a certain 
amount of force to govern it. However much England may 
deplore the disaffection to her rule which centuries of mis- 
government have produced in the mind of the Irish people, she 
is not so weak as to think of restoring Ireland to the Irish by 
way of reparation. She knows that a separate Irish monarchy 
is out of the question. She understands that the establishment 
of an Irish Republic would be a standing menace to her own 
security, 
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security, and she still remembers the attempted invasion of 
Hoche. To withdraw her controlling influence, and to leave 
Ireland as an independent federation with a separate Legis- 
lature, would, in the judgment of all statesmen, be the signal 
for a bloody civil war. These things cannot be. Nor can 
there be any State interference with individual rights under 
pretext of redressing national wrongs. It cannot be just to 
interfere with any property, however acquired, which is secured 
to its owner by full prescriptive right, or to lay hands on any 
endowment, whencesoever it be derived, which is being employed 

honestly and intelligently for any portion of the population. 
But with these reserves we recognize the duty imposed upon 
England by the Act of Union to develop in the most generous 
spirit all the moral, intellectual, and social resources of the 
country ; to conciliate, if possible, the affections of a race so 
powerful in its fascination, and to endeavour to transform Ire- 
land into a happy and loyal member of the British Empire. 
We believe this to be the prevailing disposition of the English 
ople. The Government have shown that they are not be- 
hindhand in their desire to improve-the state of Irish affairs, 
Though their attention has been fully occupied with difficulties 
abroad, they found time last year to pass the Intermediate 
Education Act for Ireland, a measure which has been received 
with unqualified satisfaction in that country. The Lord Chan- 
cellor informed the House of Lords that the Government had 
intended to postpone legislation on the University Question 
until they had seen the working of this Act; but the introduc- 
tion of the Bill of the O’Conor Don, the provisions of which 
they found themselves unable to accept, forced them to pre- 
cipitate their action. With the merits of their Bill we shall 
deal presently. Meantime we must be allowed to claim for this 
‘Review’ the merit of constancy to those principles which we 
believe the authors of the Union intended to promote. In 
1845, the year of the foundation of the Queen’s Colleges and 
the augmentation of the grant to Maynooth, the payment of the 
Catholic priesthood was earnestly advocated in the ‘ Quarterly 
Review.’ In 1868, while the Irish Church, the Regium Donum, 
and Maynooth, were still standing, while the balance was 
yet trembling between Disestablishment and Concurrent En- 
dowment, we entered a protest on behalf of those prin- 
ciples of Pitt and Castlereagh which were afterwards applied 
by Peel. In 1868 Concurrent Endowment, if parties could 
only have acted together, might have been practicable: it 
was certainly expedient. But in 1869 a Liberal Parliament 
resolved on Disestablishment and Disendowment. And now, 
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in 1879, we hear from various Liberal quarters proposals for the 
endowment of a Catholic University. We have the Bill of the 
O’Conor Don. We have the views of practical Liberalism 
on the O’Conor Don’s proposals in the shape of a speech from 
Mr. Forster. And we have also the views of ideal Liberalism 
on the general question in the volume of ‘Mixed Essays’ 
recently published by Mr. Matthew Arnold. Let us see then 
how Liberals regard this matter in its relation of justice to 
Ireland. 

We will begin with Mr. Arnold. We never fail to find 
instruction in Mr. Arnold’s writings. The composure and 
serenity of his style is a lesson in itself. He himself believes 
that his mission is to instruct the public. He always writes as 
if he had been an eyewitness of Creation, and had been for- 
tunately spared to report to a late and very ill-informed genera- 
tion the original designs of Providence. We cannot help 
thinking that this is a delusion much of the same kind as 
that which led George IV. to suppose that he was present at 
the battle of Waterloo. But it is in Mr. Arnold’s mind a 
conviction which time only serves to strengthen, as any one may 
see who compares the style of his essay on ‘ Democracy,’ written 
twenty years ago, with that of his paper on ‘ British Liberalism 
and Irish Catholicism,’ on which we now propose to offer a few 
remarks. We ask our readers to observe the point of intel- 
lectual assurance at which Mr. Arnold has arrived :— 

‘If, says he, addressing advanced Liberals, ‘it should seem out of 
place to cite the example 6f a set of antiquated Jewish religionists, 
let me quote the words of a blameless Liberal, Condorcet, who assures 
us that ‘‘ the natural order of things tends to bring general opinion 
more and more into conformity with truth.” “L’ordre naturel tend 4 
rendre l’opinion générale de plus en plus conforme 4 la vérité.” And 
the politician who would be of real service must manage, Condorcet 
says, to get at this vérité, this truth. “ Connaitre la vérité pour y 
conformer l’ordre de la société, telle est l’unique source du bonheur 
public.” ’ 


It is surely highly important that we should learn from one 
who has perceived the absolute truth of things what policy 
we ought to pursue in unravelling the tangled web of Irish 
discontent. 
ya Mr. Arnold’s view of the situation is almost sublimely simple. 
The majority of the Irish people, says he, desire facilities for 
obtaining a University education. They will not go to Trinity 
College, Dublin, for this education, because, though Trinity is 
now an unsectarian institution, it has an atmosphere of the Pro- 
testant religion. They will not enter the Queen’s Colleges, for 
these 
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these have no atmosphere of religion at all. They ask for a Uni- 
versity in which they can receive instruction in the Catholic 
religion, and which shall be endowed by the State. This 
demand, says Mr. Arnold, is both natural and just. But it is 
met by the Liberal leaders with a non possumus, presented in the 
following formula: ‘The Liberal party has emphatically con- 
demned religious endowment. The Protestants of Great Britain 
are emphatically hostile to the endowment of Catholicism in 
any shape or form.’ This attitude, says Mr. Arnold, contra- 
venes the principles of true Liberalism so admirably defined 
by Mr. Lowe: ‘The ideal of the Liberal party consists in a 
view of things undisturbed and undistorted by the promptings 
of interests or prejudice, in a complete independence of class 
interests, and in relying for its success on the better feelings and 
higher intelligence of mankind.’ ‘Well then, Mr. Arnold 
continues, ‘if the demand of the Irish for a Catholic University 
is perfectly just, if the refusal of it is perfectly illogical, how 
bitter must it be for a true Liberal to refuse it on the score 
of the futility of contending against the most rooted of popular 
prejudices !’ : 

Now if we were to say that ‘the ideal of the Conservative 
party consists in the preservation of all that is admirable in 
the past in conjunction with all that is excellent in the 
present, we imagine that Mr. Arnold would subject our defi- 
nition to some rather piquant criticism. In the same way, on 
our side, we must altogether decline to consider Liberalism as 
it exists in the ideas of Mr. Lowe or Mr. Arnold, and must 
insist on our right to determine its character by reference to its 
public actions. And we think that a very cursory examination 
of the nature of historical Liberalism will be sufficient to show 
that there are some pretty strong practical reasons for the non 
possumus which has so afflicted the apostle of Culture. 

Religious endowments are the visible monuments of the once 
unbroken alliance between Church and State. So long as there 
was one recognized central authority, which could determine 
all questions of spiritual truth, the State, considering that the 
knowledge of this truth was of vital concern to the welfare of 
its subjects, made ample provision for the support of religious 
establishments. But at the Reformation came a great schism 
of the Church, and a denial on the part of the State of the 
authority of any central tribunal to decide on the truth in matters 
spiritual. Notwithstanding the great blessings which the 
Reformation bestowed upon Europe, it must be admitted that 
Protestantism, as the principle of negation, contained the 
germs of a large development. It began with an assertion of 
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the paramount authority of the State over the Church ; it rapidly 
developed into an’ assertion of the rights of the individual as 
against the State This was the origin of Religious Liberty. But 
the movement did not resthere. At first there was no question 
about the right of the State to maintain its religious establish- 
ments. Men were well content to secure for themselves the right 
of worshipping in their own way. But in time they came to 
think that there was a certain injustice in the laws that com- 
pelled them to pay for the maintenance of worship in other 
people’s way, which according to their views was an erroneous 
way. This is the feeling which forms the foundation for the 
principle of Religious Equality. Both these movements are 
comprehended in the term Liberalism, and both have been used 
for political purposes by the Liberal party. They have been 
carried to different lengths in different times and countries ; 
but, speaking generally, it may be said that the inevitable 
tendency of Liberalism gravitates towards disendowment. It 
does so for two reasons; in the first place, because Liberalism 
naturally allies itself with the individual against the State ; and, 
in the second place, because the Liberal party always consists 
of an aggregate of sects, each one of which believes itself to be 
in possession of the truth, but is hopeless of persuading the 
State of the fact, and is only agreed with the other sects in 
desiring to destroy the supremacy of the Establishment which 
the State maintains. Hence, whether historic Liberalism be 
regarded as a Protestant or a democratic movement, one of its 
cardinal principles is Religious Equality—an equality arrived 
at, not by obtaining for all denominations advantages similar 
to those which the State guarantees to its own Establishment, 
but by bringing down the State Establishment to the level 
of other denominations. 

The principle by which the Liberal party acts together must 
and can be nothing but negation. While many of its individual 
members hold strong spiritual opinions of their own, they 
understand that the truth of these is incapable of demonstration, 
and at the same time they are unwilling that any opinions but 
their own should be promoted by the authority of the State. 
Intellectual Liberalism, on the other hand, which conceives 
itself to have arrived at ideal truth, is so superior to all forms 
of religious belief, that it would gladly see them all in receipt of 
aid from the State. It has been said of the Romans under the 
Empire, that all religions were to the philosophers equally false, 
to the people equally true, to the magistrate equally useful. 
Mr. Arnold’s attitude towards historical Christianity embraces 
these three relations. All forms of historical Christian belief, 
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in so far as they rest upon dogma, are to him equally false ; all 
of them, in so far as they exhibit some aspect of moral beauty, 
are in his opinion equally true ; all of them, as helping to con- 
stitute the scheme of many-sided Culture which he holds to be 
the goal of the human race, are equally useful. He is therefore 
perfectly ready to grant an endowment to the Roman Catholics. 
But the different denominations of Protestants in Great Britain 
and Ireland do not take the same superior view of Equality as 
Mr. Arnold. Each of them believes its own mode of religion 
to be true ; they all agree in holding the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine to be false; they are therefore not likely to be so self- 
denying as to place the latter in a position of advantage which 
they have no hope of occupying themselves. 

These considerations ought we think to show conclusively 
that, even though true Liberalism may be identical with the 
truth of things; though Mr. Lowe may hold it to be ‘a view of 
things undisturbed and undistorted by the promptings of 
interests or prejudices ;’ and though to Mr. Arnold it may be 
another name for all that is beautiful and superior and culti- 
vated ; nevertheless any proposal from the Liberal party to 
endow a religious denomination would amount to a reversal of 
the great master principle which has always controlled their 
actions—the principle of Equality. The Liberal leaders must 
be aware that they are debarred by all their antecedents from 
attempting to solve the Irish University Question in the same 
way as the O’Conor Don. And it was doubtless a perception 
of their situation which prompted the adroit attempt of 
Mr. Forster, in the debate on the second reading of the 
O’Conor Don’s Bill, to subordinate the question of religion to 
the question of race. ‘It seems to me,’ said the author of the 
Elementary Education Act of 1870, ‘that this difficult matter 
has to be considered not only as an educational, but also as an 
Irish question. It is not a question between the House 
and the Roman Catholic Bishops, but between the House and 
the majority of the Irish people.’ Now we have the highest 
respect for Mr. Forster’s honesty and independence. English 
Churchmen and Roman Catholics are both indebted to him for 
the sturdy resistance he made to the pressure put upon him by 
Secularists and Nonconformists to repeal the 25th section 
of the Elementary Education Act. His opinion on matters of 
policy connected with religion and education is therefore de- 
serving of all attention. And though some of his recent 
utterances have been imbued with a violent party spirit, we 
are quite content to believe his declaration in the recent 
debate that ‘he thought the question of providing a University 
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education for the Catholics of Ireland was not a party question.’ 
But we must protest emphatically against his making it into 
a question of race. The question relates solely to the facilities 
to be granted to Irish Roman Catholics for obtaining Univer- 
sity degrees. Degrees are granted by the State, and the State 
takes no account of the nationality of those who obtain them. 
Degrees, again, are marks of honour bestowed by the State on 
those who show themselves proficient in universally recognized 
branches of learning. Theology is only one among those 
branches. It is surely then scarcely ingenuous of Mr. Forster 
to say that ‘he cannot see why it is just that Roman Catholic 
students should not have quite as good a chance of getting 
a degree, of obtaining quite as much State culture, as Protestant 
students.’ What prevents Roman Catholic students from doing 
this? Trinity College has abolished every denominational 
test. The Queen’s University imposes no religious disabilities. 
Nothing hinders any member of the Irish nation from proceed- 
ing to a degree, except his own determination not to reside in 
colleges connected with those Universities from which alone 
degrees can at present be obtained. 

Let us look at Mr. Forster’s argument in another way. He 
says that the O’Conor Don’s measure for the endowment of a 
Roman Catholic University ought to pass, because ‘we have 
practically to deal with the majority of the people and not 
with the Bishops, and because he believes the support of the 
measure is voluntary and spontaneous on the part of the people.’ 
Very likely it is. But as endowments proceed from the State, 
what the measure wants is the support of a majority of the 
people in the United Kingdom, not merely in Ireland. Mr. 
Forster is a Liberal. He is committed to the principle of the 
sovereignty of the majority. He cannot escape from its conse- 
ye It was on this principle that he played his part in 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish Church. 
He says that the O’Conor Don’s measure is supported by the 
Irish people, but he seems to forget that there is a considerable 

rtion of the Irish people by whom it is vehemently opposed. 

t him try to conceive what must be the feelings of the average 
clergyman of the Irish Church, when he considers the clauses of 
this Bill. ‘In 1869,’ such a man would say to him, ‘ you took 
away my position as a minister of the Irish Establishment; you 
destroyed the supremacy of the Church to whose service I was 
devoted ; you deprived her of the endowments by which her 
position was supported. This you did by the aid of a majority 
composed of a host of allied sects, all of whom desired the 
destruction of the State Church, not because it interfered with 
their 
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their liberty, not because the tithes by which it was maintained 
were extorted from their own earnings, but because its existence 
as a paramount institution was offensive to their and your grand 
principle of Religious Equality. And now in 1879 you come 
forward with persuasive arguments about the majority of the 
Irish people, and ask me—one of the Irish people—to vote 
the funds, of which you have unjustly deprived what I hold to 
be the true Church, for the support of a sect against whose 
erroneous teaching I have been protesting all my life. I admire 
the ingenuity of your reasoning. But you can hardly expect 
that, on this occasion, I shall not make common cause with the 
other denominations, by whose united numbers you succeeded in 
disendowing my own Church. For once in my life I find 
myself an ardent supporter of that religious equality which you 
on your side appear to have so completely abandoned.’ 

We really do not know what answer Mr. Forster could make 
to this reasoning, for it is certain that the Irish Church was 
disestablished by a mere majority of votes. Nor would the 
O’Conor Don himself find it easy, Catholic as he is, to escape 
from the dilemma. We have always thought that the Catholics 
committed a fatal error in joining in the attack on the property 
of the Irish Establishment. It can never be their interest to 
sanction the confiscation of Church property. And the retri- 
bution for their tacit recognition of the principle of Religious 
Equality has been not long delayed. It is understood that the 
O’Conor Don’s measure, though initiated by the Catholic laity, 
has received the approval of the clergy, and it is certainly far 
more moderate in its stipulations than any proposal which has 
yet emanated from the Irish priesthood. The constitution of 
his University would appear prima facie to afford proper 
guarantees for the influence of the lay element, which the 
Episcopate has hitherto refused to admit. But whether or no 
this moderation is only in appearance, whether the predominance 
of the Episcopacy would not gradually assert itself, it is imma- 
terial to enquire, for the 19th section must effectually deprive 
the Bill of all support based on the claéms of justice. This 
section runs thus :— 


‘ For the purpose of carrying this Act into effect, the Commis- 
sioners of the Church Temporalities in Ireland shall, out of the 
property accruing to the Commiesioners under the Irish Church Act, 
1869, when and as required by the Senate, provide for the use of the 
Senate, either in cash or in securities or rent-charge of an equivalent 

_ value, such amount as the Senate shall estimate to be required for the 
purposes of this Act, not exceeding in the whole one million and a half 
pounds sterling.’ 


That 
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That is to say, the O’Conor Don, having helped the Liberal 
party to disendow the Irish Church on the principle of religious 
equality, now proposes, out of the spoils of that institution, 
to endow a University :for the exclusive benefit of Roman 
Catholics. If this is not Inequality, we really do not know 
what is. 

We think we have shown that the Liberal party cannot 
support a measure for the endowment of a Catholic University, 
because to do so would be contrary to their principle of religious 
equality ; and that the Catholics are precluded from claiming 
such a measure, on the plea of justice to Ireland, because, in 
helping to disendow the Irish Church, they have repudiated 
the principle on which alone State endowment can be justified. 
But what of the Conservative party? The Conservatives, so 
far from having recognized the principle of so-called religious 
equality, offered every constitutional resistance to it in 1869. 
On the other hand, the Conservatives have never been slow 
to recognize the necessity of governing Ireland on just and 
generous principles. It is well known that it was Pitt’s 
intention, after the Union was accomplished, to endow the 
Catholic priesthood, and nothing but the unfortunate state of 
the King’s mind prevented the passing of a measure which 
might have materially altered the course of Irish history. Sir 
Robert Peel did what he could, by the increased grant to 
Maynooth, to carry out the spirit of Pitt’s policy. Lord 
Mayo, in 1867, if he could have arranged matters with the 
Roman Catholic bishops, would have endowed a college to 
stand in the same relation to the Irish Catholics as Trinit 
College, Dublin, then stood to the members of the Irish Church. 
It cannot be said, therefore, that the Conservatives have been 
wanting in good-will to Ireland, and, in considering this question 
of the Irish University, we would make an earnest appeal to 
all members of our party to deal with it on those large and 
statesmanlike principles, which have been sanctioned by the 
traditions of nearly three generations. Let us remember that 
Conservatism covers a great extent of ground. We ask the 
extreme Protestant wing of the party to remember that the 
ee has bearings, not only on the antagonism between 

rangemen and Catholics, but on the foundations of our common 
Christianity. We ask those English Conservatives, who are 
still haunted with the apprehension that the Roman Catholic 
Church is engaged in a dark conspiracy against society, to look 
abroad to what is passing in France and Belgium, and then 
to say whether the Catholics or the so-called Liberals are in 
their opinion the more dangerous enemies of religious liberty. 


And 
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And we ask all members of the party, which prides itself on 
taking an imperial view of English interests, to endeavour to 
rise above the antipathies of sect and race, and to consider only 
that a statesmanlike solution of Irish difficulties is necessary to 
the well-being of the Empire. The Conservative party ought 
to be strong enough, without intimidating or being intimidated, 
to legislate for Ireland with simple regard to justice. 

What then is the injustice in the present state of affairs? 
The Lord Chancellor tells us that the grievance which the 
present Bill undertakes to remove is this: ‘ There are no means 
in Ireland of conferring a degree upon any person who does not 
submit to become a member of one or other of the two Univer 
sities.’ The remedy he suggests is simple. The Government 
propose to create in Ireland a University after the model of the 
University of London, that is to say, a university which shall 
be a mere Examining Board, to confer degrees on all persons 
who may choose to submit themselves to the test. 

Lord Cairns’s statement of the Irish grievance is, technically 
speaking, exhaustive. As we have said, there is at present 
nothing in the shape of religious disability, to prevent any 
Irishman who chooses to reside for a certain period in one 
of the Queen’s Colleges or in Trinity College, Dublin, or to 
fulfil certain alternative conditions which the latter institution 
imposes, from obtaining a degree at either of the Universities 
connected with these colleges, when he has passed the prescribed 
examination. But it is an undoubted fact that many Irishmen 
do not choose to submit to these conditions, and for all such 
persons the Government Bill provides an ample remedy. It 
might seem therefore as if the matter were settled. But in 
point of fact a substantial grievance still remains. There can 
be no doubt that the Queen’s Colleges were founded and 
liberally endowed in the hope that they would attract Roman 
Catholic students. ‘In founding these colleges,’ said Sir Robert 
Peel, ‘we shall promote social concord between the youth of 
different religious persuasions, who, hitherto too much estranged 
by religious differences, will acquire new means of creating 
and interchanging mutual esteem.’ It is notorious that the 
colleges have failed to realize the expectations of their founder, 
Lord Cairns’s statistics prove this. Taking the three colleges 
together, the numbers are :—members of the Church of Ireland, 
213; Roman Catholics, 230; Presbyterians, 387; and of all 
other denominations, 90. Looking therefore to the proportion 
of Roman Catholics in the whole population of Ireland, it is 
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plain that the rich endowments of the Queen’s Colleges go 
to benefit, not the great majority who are Roman Catholics, but 
the minority who are Protestants. 

It is no answer to say that this state of things does not con- 
stitute a grievance, because the Catholics absent themselves 
from the Queen’s Colleges of their own free will. The Catholics 
of Ireland gave notice, when it was proposed to create these 
colleges, that they would not meet their wants, When leave 
was given to introduce the Bill, Mr. Sheil, an excellent repre- 
sentative of the Irish laity, said : 


‘ Their object of course was to make the measure acceptable to the 
great body of the people, and above all, to those who had so great 
influence with them—the Catholic priesthood of Ireland—to con- 
ciliate whose feelings they had lately proved themselves most anxious. 
He believed that the great body of the Roman Catholic priesthood 
would murmur if no means were adopted for the purpose of conveying 
any religious instruction whatsoever.’ * 


These anticipations have been fully justified. The Catholics 
of Ireland do not enter the Queen’s Colleges, because these 
institutions fail to provide one kind of instruction which all 
Catholics consider essential. "They completely exclude religious 
teaching. 

We decline altogether to look upon the objections of the Irish 
Roman Catholics to the Queen’s Colleges as part of a Machia- 
vellian design of the Catholic priesthood to keep the education 
of the laity under their own control. We see no reason why we 
should not accept their professions on this subject as sincere. 
We think that, on the contrary, their motives should be treated, 
not only by English Roman Catholics, but by English Church- 
men, and English Christians of all denominations, with con- 
sideration and respect. For they are based upon a principle, 
which all orders of Christians have combined to defend since 
the passing of the Elementary Education Act. Though it is 
of course true that all children in England are directly or in- 
directly now compelled to attend school, while no person is obliged 
to enter a University, yet as far as education is concerned the 
principle of the Queen’s Colleges is identical with that advocated 
by the Birmingham School Board. And against this principle 
Churchmen, Catholics, and non-political Dissenters, have never 
ceased to contend. They say that without religion moral 
training is an impossibility, and without moral training educa- 
tion is worse than useless. The Roman Catholics no doubt 
go to greater lengths than other Christian denominations in 
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holding that religion must be necessarily imparted in all 
branches of secular instruction. But the principle they defend 
is one which is common to all Christians, and which has been 
maintained, in the face of great difficulty and discouragement, 
with zeal, devotion, and self-sacrifice. We subjoin an extract 
from Dr. Rigg’s book on ‘ National Education,’ to show how 
deep is the feeling on this subject among the moderate English 
Dissenters :— 

‘It must be admitted that, if the State is to interfere at all directly 
in the matter of popular education, its own function and responsibility 
should certainly be limited to that which is unsectarian, and, if it 
were possible, would be most conveniently limited to that which is 
secular in instruction and results. Here I find myself, in principle, 
pretty well agreed with the secularists. It is when they would forbid 
the co-operation of Christian organizations, and of Christian teaching, 
otherwise provided, with the functions and work of the State, in 
popular education, that, in common with most others, I am obliged to 
differ. As to what is positive I would go with them a long way, 
although I am not prepared to admit that it is necéssarily wrong, or 
any violation of the rights of conscience, for public money to be ever 
directly devoted to Christian education in an unsectarian sense, to 
unsectarian religious popular education. But I must entirely differ 
from their negative and prohibitory conclusions, when they insist 
that the State is to provide a barely and exclusively secular system 
of national education, which shall be held separate and aloof from all 
union or blending of Christian instruction.’ 


The State has recognized the reasonableness of this position, 
and consents to pay public money, for the results of secular in- 
struction, to schools supported by the voluntary aid of the various 
religious denominations, if protected by the Conscience Clause. 

We see then that Lord Cairns’s statement, that the grievance 
of Irish Catholics, in the matter of high education, is the 
difficulty of obtaining a degree, in consequence of conditions 
of residence imposed by the two existing Universities, is not 
an exhaustive statement of the case. Admitting that University 
education is desired by a large portion of the Catholic popula- 
tion of Ireland ; that the Queen’s Colleges were founded for the 
purpose of granting them this education; that the Catholics 
decline to avail themselves of the colleges from a motive which 
regulates the action of most of the Protestant denominations in 
England ; and that consequently the rich endowments of the 
Queen’s Colleges, which were meant to benefit Catholics as well 
as other sects, have tended almost exclusively to the benefit of 
Protestants—in the face of all this it can scarcely be maintained 
that the majority of the Irish people have not some ground for 
complaining of injustice, or at least of inequality. And if the 
Government 
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Government Bill were to be regarded as the last word which 
could be said upon the subject, the Irish Catholics would have 
good reason for declaring that their most substantial grievance 
was left without a remedy. 

But then the Catholics on their side at present ask too much. 
They have learned their lesson in the school of O’Connell, and 
have seen too much of Government by Concession. Like the 
Sibyl of old, they have been always raising their terms. In 
1865, while Trinity was still a close corporation, the O’ Donoghue 
brought forward a motion praying for a charter for the Catholic 
University, but not claiming any endowment. In 1879 the 
O’Conor Don claims for a Catholic University both a charter 
and an endowment of 1,500,0002. But the demands of the 
Irish Sibyl are not well timed. Since 1865 the Irish Church 
has been disestablished, and Trinity College has abolished her 
tests. The O’Conor Don would therefore make the Catholics 
the only endowed denomination in Ireland, and he would further 
give them their endowment out of the funds of a denomination 
which they have helped to despoil. He is not without a backing 
from English Liberals. 

‘It is said’—we quote Mr. Forster—‘that it would be a breach 
of faith to apply part of the surplus arising from the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church to the promotion of high education. I do not 
think that it would be a breach of faith ; but if it would be so, a very 
large portion of the House has already committed a breach of faith, 
for this Bill proposes to do precisely what was done last year, and 
what my right honourable friend the member for Greenwich pro- 
posed to do in his University Bill.’ 


Mr. Forster must have spoken without reflection. He would 
otherwise have seen that the O’Conor Don’s Bill proposes to 
endow not only ‘ high education’ but the Roman Catholic religion. 
He would have seen moreover that, whatever Mr. Gladstone may 
have to answer for in his proposed University Bill, no breach 
of faith was committed in the Intermediate Education Act. 
The author of the Elementary Education Act ought to perceive 
that the Act of last year appropriates no money for religious 
purposes, but merely allows the managers of denominational 
schools, as in England, to receive payment from the State on 
producing certain results in secular instruction. 

Let us now see how the account stands, We must put aside 
as impracticable all proposals, like that of the O’Conor Don, 
for the endowment of denominational establishments, whether 
Universities or Colleges. No government, whether Conservative 
or Liberal, could carry such a measure, and no responsible 
statesmen could venture to propose it. The disendowment of 
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the Irish Protestant Church has rendered it impossible to endow 
a Roman Catholic College with public money. Coming then to 
the Government Bill, we find that it provides a full remedy for 
one of the hardships from which lrish Catholics at present 
suffer. If the Bill becomes law, there will be a University 
open, without conditions, to all Irishmen desirous of taking a 
degree. No Irishman will be able to complain that he is pre- 
vented from proceeding to a degree in his own country, except 
under conditions which amount to disabilities, and that he must 
therefore be indebted for the privilege to an English University. 
It seems to us almost an insult to the Irish to say, that they have 
no practical grievance, because the University of London will, 
upon the payment of the necessary expenses, send over examiners 
to examine students in the Irish Colleges for degrees. The very 
fact, that Irish students are obliged to have recourse to such a 
mode of obtaining their degrees, is the best proof of the exist- 
ence of areal hardship. In removing this cause of complaint, 
the Government Bill takes one very decided step towards the 
solution of the difficulty. But it does not solve it completely. 
It professes to constitute a University which shall be a mere 
examining Board. Some may urge that this is all that the 
State can do in creating a new University, as the degree is the 
only academic benefit which is now conferred directly by the 
State. But the establishment of the Queen’s Colleges, with 
their large grants of public money, shows that the State quite 
recently took a more exalted view of its duties. The ideal 
favoured by Mr. Lowe is, at the best, a meagre and ignoble 
ideal ; it can only recommend itself in days when the value of 
a degree is measured by a more or less commercial standard. 
For our part we desire to see a University in Ireland which, 
if it does not teach, shall at least encourage learning. The 
difficulty of realizing such an ideal is of course the question of 
pecuniary assistance to the new University. With this question 
the Government do not attempt to deal at the present moment, 
and, if their Bill were presented as an ultimatum, we should 
certainly have to regard it as a very inadequate proposal. 

But why should the Bill be regarded as final? Why should 
this very complicated problem be dealt with all at once? After 
the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish University Bill, in spite of 
his majority in the House of Commons, it can be no reproach to 
the present Government that it should proceed cautiously, and be 
content to take one step at a time. We know that the Govern- 
ment considered the question in connection with the principles 
of the Intermediate Education Act. ‘They were of opinion,’ 
says Lord Cairns, ‘that, looking at the question of University 
Education 
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Education as being closely connected with intermediate edu- 
cation, it would be extremely desirable and advantageous to 
have some experience of the working of the measure with 
regard to intermediate before they proceeded to legislate on 
University Education.’ Their hand was, however, forced by 
the Bill of the O’Conor Don, as we have already pointed out, 
and the present measure has therefore been produced at a 
confessedly unseasonable moment. Nevertheless it is easy to 
perceive that the Bill is based, as far as it goes, on the prin- 
ciples of the Intermediate Education Act. Let us see if there 
is any reason why future legislation should not proceed still further 
in the same direction. 


Clause (5) of the Act provides that 


‘It shall be the duty of the Board to promote intermediate secular 
education in Ireland in the manner provided by the Act, that is to 
say : 

‘(1.) By instituting and carrying on a public examination of 
students.’ 


Proceeding on this principle, the Government now propose to 
found a University at which all Irishmen without distinction 
shall be able to obtain a degree. This is an undoubted boon 
to a number of Irish Catholics who have hitherto been kept 
out of the existing Universities. 

Section (2) continues : 


‘ By providing for the payment of prizes and exhibitions, and the 
giving of certificates to students.’ 


It is, we think, evident that the Government looked to 
embodying this principle in a future measure, for the Lord 
Chancellor said on the second reading of this Bill: 


‘To the London University a grant of some thousands is made 
every year for the purpose of giving a reward to those who pass the 
examination, but that is not endowment ; it is not the denominational 
system; it is open to all comers, and is one of the very best ways of 
promoting education. And I am quite sure that if the Senate to be 
created by this Bill were to come to Parliament, and say that, for the 
purposes of advancing education in Ireland, it would be advisable to 
offer exhibitions and rewards, no objection would be taken on the 
ground that it would be denominational.’ 


It should be remembered that this Bill is introduced in the 
Upper House, which has no power of disposing of the public 
funds. Wedo not see any reason why the measure should not 
be supplemented, if the House of Commons deem it advisable, 
by a clause enabling the University to grant scholarships and 
exhibitions 
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exhibitions to matriculated students who are not already in receipt 
of money derived from University or College Endowments. We 
think that some such clause as that indicated in italics would be 
desirable, in order to protect the University from an injustice 
to which a kindred institution is at present exposed. It is, we 
believe, felt to be a hardship by many members of the Senate of 
the London University that, under their existing constitution, 
there is nothing to prevent the scholarships at their disposal 
from being carried off by students from Oxford and Cambridge, 
already in receipt of emoluments from those Universities. 
Considering the ample endowments of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and the large sums of money voted by the State to the Queen’s 
Colleges, there would be no injustice in debarring the recipients 
of these emoluments from competing for prizes in the new 
University. 


Section (3) proceeds : 


‘ By providing for the payment to managers of schools complying 
with the prescribed conditions of fees dependent on the result of 
public examination of students.’ 


Why should not the principle of this clause be applied at some 
future time to colleges? A sum of money might be awarded to 
any college, whether denominational or not, from which a fixed 
number of students passed the University examinations. The 
authorities of the denominational colleges would thus be placed 
on the same footing, relatively to the State, as the managers of 
denominational elementary schools in England, and denomi- 
national intermediate schools in Ireland; that is to say, they 
would have to support their own colleges, as at present, but 
their resources would be increased by the University grant for 
the results they might produce in secular learning. The State 
would in fact afford indirect help to all who showed their 
earnestness in the cause of religious education by first helping 
themselves. Thus the principle of the Elementary Education 
Act of 1870, which was last year extended to Irish Intermediate 
Education, would be carried one step higher still, and applied to 
University Education. The Intermediate Education Act will 
impart a stimulus to education sufficient to enable the pupils in 
the intermediate schools to obtain the prizes and exhibitions 
which will doubtless be given to them, sooner or later, upon 
entering the new University. We simply propose that the 
same help should, on the same principles, be afforded to the 
colleges in which the further education of the students will be 
carried on, so that they may be able to compete, with credit 
to themselves, for the higher prizes and scholarships which the 
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University will bestow upon them in the further progress of 
their studies. In this way the colleges, as well as the schools, 
will be alike improved, and the same advantages granted to 
the former as to the latter. 

We have reason to believe that such a settlement would be 
acceptable to many influential members of the Roman Catholic 
communion, and we think that those who are prepared to do 
justice to Ireland ought to go as far as this. Beyond this they 
cannot justly go. Our Irish and Catholic friends will, we hope, 
give us credit for desiring to treat their claims with consideration 
and sympathy. They will therefore perhaps listen to the short 
appeal we shall make to them before we conclude. If they do 
not accept some such settlement as we have sketched out, what 
is it they hope to get? Do they trust to the recurrence of another 
period of Government by Concession, such as that which prevailed 
from 1869 to 1874? Let them look then on the one hand to 
the composition of the Liberal party, the principles to which it 
stands committed, the fractions into which it is divided ; let 
them consider the attitude of the strict Nonconformists, and the 
temper of the English constituencies; let them further remember 
the firm determination of the Conservative party with regard to 
the appropriation of the funds of the Irish Church ; and then 
let them ask themselves what prospect there is of obtaining 
from Parliament, by means of party combinations, an endow- 
ment for a Catholic University. And if party combinations 
fail them, do they suppose that they will succeed better by in- 
timidation? ‘They may succeed—they have to a great extent 
succeeded already—in discrediting Parliamentary Government ; 
but how will this help them towards that equality in the matter 
of University Education, which, if they are only patient and 
forbearing, the course of time is sure to bring them ? 
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Blaise Pascal. By the Very Rev. R. W. Church, M.A., Dean 
of St. Paul’s. London, 1875. 

3. Pascal, sein Leben und seine Kiimpfe. Von Dr. J.G. Drey- 
dorff. Leipzig, 1870. 

4, Etudes sur Blaise Pascal. Par A. Vinet. 3me Edition. 
Paris, 1876. 

5. Port-Royal. By C. Beard, B.A. Two vols. London, 1861. 

6. Pensées, Fragments et Lettres de Blaise Pascal. Par M. 
Prosper Faugere. Two vols. Paris, 1844. 

7. Des Pensées de Pascal; Rapport « [ Académie Frangaise sur 
la nécessité Tune nouvelle édition de cet ouvrage. Par M. V. 
Cousin. Paris, 1843. 


by the year 1842 a great surprise came on the literary circles 
of Paris. For nearly two centuries the name of Blaise 
Pascal had been acknowledged by universal consent to be one of 
the most eminent in the whole range of French literature. Short 
as his life had been, for he sank at the early age of thirty-nine, 
‘the fatal age of genius,’ under the ravages of disease brought 
on Sy excessive study in his youth; and scanty as were the 
remains which he left behind him to attest the force and cha- 
racter of his intellect; his place among the Immortals was 
uncontested, and the two small works by which his fame is per- 
petuated—the ‘Provincial Letters’ and the *‘ Thoughts ’—were 
reckoned among the comparatively few modern classics, the loss 
of which would have been an irreparable calamity to the world. 
This high place they owed to a combination of qualities too 
seldom associated in the same work. To originality and power 
of thought they added perfection of form and style. It was 
their author’s fortune to stand at the epoch when French prose 
was in transition from its early stiffness and uncouth harshness 
to the transparent perspicacity and flexible grace of its maturity ; 
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the happy epoch, as it has been called, when nature and art 
were at a just balance and equipoise with each other, and 
co-operated in the right measure to produce consummate works. 
Coming at that period it was the glory of Pascal, by the ex- 
quisite felicity of his style, to bestow on his countrymen a model 
of expression, which for purity, clearness, and power of indi- 
cating every shade of thought, has never been surpassed, perhaps 
scarcely ever equalled. ‘I regard Descartes and Pascal,’ says 
the eminent critic and philosopher, M. Victor Cousin, ‘as the 
first two masters of the art of writing. But it was not by their 
style alone that these works of Pascal gained the suffrages of the 
world. They were as original in matter as in form. The latter 
of them especially, the posthumous ‘Thoughts,’ although they 
were but fragments arbitrarily arranged by his surviving friends, 
revealed a thinker of intense individuality and force, who, 
moving in the loftiest regions of philosophical and religious 
speculation, bared his heart without reserve, and poured forth at 
white heat the emotions which had been stirred in him by an 
almost overpowering sense of the mysteries of life. In this 
union, then, of force with beauty, we have the secret of Pascal’s 
enduring reputation. Both works have achieved a popularity 
which has proved as lasting as it was immediate. Repeatedly 
edited, annotated, and translated into other languages, they have 
become cosmopolitan, and have won the admiration alike of 
believers and sceptics, of Protestants and Roman Catholics, of 
philosophers and men of the world. 

Confining ourselves for the present to the ‘Thoughts,’ and 
the story of their circulation in France, we find that in the 
original form in which they had been published in 1669, seven 
years after Pascal’s death, they were current in numerous 
editions for nearly sixty years, the short ‘ Life of Pascal’ by his 
sister, Madame Périer, having first appeared in France inthe 
edition of 1687, though printed in Holland three years earlier. 
In 1727, Colbert, bishop of Montpellier, and again in the fol- 
lowing year Father Desmolets, of the Oratory, gave to the 
public several new fragments, collected from letters and other 
sources, These additions, with some further pieces, were incor- 
porated by Condorcet in his edition of 1776, in which, un- 
happily, he took extraordinary liberties with Pascal’s text, in 
toning it down to the taste of the free-thinking philosophers of 
the ‘Encyclopedia ;’ and two years later Condorcet’s revision 
was reissued, with fresh notes, by Voltaire. A year afterwards, 
in 1779, the Abbé Bossut brought out his standard edition of 
Pascal’s complete works in five volumes, containing the whole 
of his mathematical and physical pieces. In this the ‘ Thoughts’ 
appeared 
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appeared under a novel arrangement, embracing all the addi- 
tions that had been successively made to the original Port- 
Royal text, together with several pieces never before printed, 
but, unfortunately, without rectifying the falsifications intro- 
duced into the text by Condorcet. Subsequent editions of the 
‘Thoughts’ followed Bossut’s with little or no change, down to 
M. Frantin’s in 1835, which again adopted a new order of 
arrangement, and suppressed some passages relating to the 
Jesuits ; and what is especially to be noticed is, that throughout 
this century and a half of repeated publication, during which 
the book passed through the hands of so many editors, and was 
so often a subject of comment and eulogy, it continued to be 
accepted without suspicion as an authentic work, in which 
Pascal’s fragmentary ideas and reflections were truly given to 
the world in the very words in which he had himself expressed 
them. 

Then came the surprise. As a help towards the preparation 
by the French Academy of an historical dictionary of the lan- 
guage, M. Cousin had urged on his fellow-Academicians the 
importance of producing critical editions of some of the French 
classical authors, whose works might ‘serve for standards, and 
had undertaken himself to examine whether any revision was 
needed of the current form of Pascal’s ‘Thoughts.’ The result 
was the famous Report, named at the head of this article, which 
was presented by him to the Academy in 1842, and the effect of 
which may, without exaggeration, be likened to the shock pro- 
duced by a sudden and violent explosion. To make the matter 
intelligible, we must briefly premise that towards the end of his 
life Pascal had entertained the idea of producing an elaborate 
work in defence of Christianity against atheists and other 
sceptics, and in conversation with his Jansenist friends had 
roughly sketched out the line he proposed to take. The com- 
plete breaking up, however, of his health, which speedily fol- 
lowed the forming of this intention, and the unremitted suffering 
in which the last four years of his life were passed, hindered 
him from doing more than jot down from time to time, on loose 
sheets and fragments of paper, sometimes even on the backs of 
old letters, such ideas as occurred to his mind while brooding 
over his subject, and seemed likely to be useful in the compo- 
sition of his book, should his health ever allow him to set him- 
self seriously about it. These fragments were of all lengths, 
from a page or two to single sentences, sometimes left incom- 
plete, sometimes even breaking-off in the middle of a word: 
occasionally the same idea appeared in two or three forms, as it 
was gradually elaborated in his mind. There were times when, 
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being unable through infirmity to hold a pen, he got some 
chance visitor, or even a servant, to write down from his dictation 
the idea which he wished to preserve ; but at least nine-tenths 
of the papers were traced by his own feeble and failing fingers, 
in a handwriting which not seldom suggests the marks that 
might have been left by the legs of an insect crawling over the 
page, and which was rendered still more difficult to decipher by 
frequent abbreviations, erasures, interlineations, and additions, 
stuck in anyhow on the margins and corners of the paper. The 
facsimile of a page, deeply discoloured by time, which is 
appended to M. Cousin’s report, presents to the ordinary reader 
about as hopeless an enigma as can be imagined. Of these 
confused and intractable papers, which were collected with reli- 
gious care by Pascal’s friends after his death, an incomplete 
copy was made, which is still extant, and from this copy the 
original edition of the ‘Thoughts’ was drawn up; while the 
precious autographs themselves were fastened at random on 
large folio sheets of paper, and bound in a volume containing 
altogether 491 pages. This volume afterwards became the 
property of the Abbé Périer, Pascal’s nephew, and by him was 
deposited in the library of the Abbey of St. Germain-des-Prés, 
whence, at a later time, it passed to the Bibliotheque du Roi. 
There it was examined and collated with the published text by 
M. Cousin, who in his Report expresses in a lively manner the 
feelings which took possession of him as he pursued his 
laborious task. 


‘It was impossible,’ he says, ‘to look without painful emotion on 
the great folio book where the failing hand of Pascal had traced, 
during the agony of his last four years, the thoughts which rose in his 
mind, and which he deemed might be useful to him some day in com- 
posing the great work that he meditated. He threw them in haste 
on the first scrap of paper that came to hand, in few words, and often 
even in half a word. Sometimes he dictated them to persons who 
happened to be present. Pascal’s writing is full of abbreviations, 
ill-formed, almost undecipherable. It is these little papers without 
order or connection which, collected and pasted on great sheets of 
paper, compose the manuscript of the “ Thoughts.”’ 


But M. Cousin had scarcely begun his labours, when this 
first emotion was replaced by astonishment at the discovery 
which soon forced itself upon him, ‘ You would be frightened,’ 
he goes on to say, ‘at the enormous difference, which the first 
glance at the original manuscript will show you, between the 
“‘ Thoughts ” of Pascal, as they. were written with his own hand, 
and all the editions, without excepting a single one, not even 
that of 1669, published by his family and his friends, nor oe 
o 
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of 1779, which has become the model of all the editions that 
every year sees put forth.’ He then proceeds to give ‘samples 
of the alterations of all kinds’ that he had detected ; ‘ altera- 
tions of words, alterations of turns, alterations of phrases, sup- 
pressions, substitutions, additions, arbitrary and absurd piecings 
together, sometimes of a paragraph, sometimes of an entire 
chapter, by the help of phrases and paragraphs foreign to each 
other; and, what is worse, decompositions still more arbitrary 
and truly inconceivable of chapters, which in Pascal’s manu- 
script are perfectly connected in all their parts, and profoundly 
wrought out.’ The original Port-Royal edition is stigmatized by 
him as ‘combining all the faults which ought to have been 
avoided. (1) It omitted a great part of the “ Thoughts” con- 
tained in the autograph manuscript, and it omitted precisely the 
most original, those which laid bare the soul ot Pascal, his 
desolate scepticism, his restless and despairing taith. (2) It 
changed sometimes in their substance, and weakened almost 
always in their form, the “ Thoughts” which it preserved. (3) 
It gave a great number of “ Thoughts” which are not in the 
autograph manuscript, and which yet bear the visible imprint 
of Pascal’s hand, without indicating the sources whence they 
are drawn. ‘I defy analysis,’ he exclaims, on reviewing his 
discoveries, ‘to invent any kind of alteration of the style of a 
great writer, which the style of Pascal has not suffered at the 
hands of Port-Royal!’ 

The utter untrustworthiness of the received text, however, 
furnished only half the surprise. The world had imagined that 
in the celebrated ‘Thoughts’ it possessed the outlines of a 
powerful defence of Christianity by a firm believer, in whom 
reason and faith went harmoniously hand in hand together. 
Great, therefore, was the astonishment when M. Cousin, having 
disinterred Pascal’s authentic words, proclaimed aloud in the 
most confident tones that Pascal himself was a sceptic, a Pyr- 
thonist, whose reason plunged him into a bottomless abyss of 
doubt, out of which he could discover no escape except by a 
convulsive resolve to shut his eyes, and at all hazards believe. 
‘ The very substance of Pascal’s soul,’ says the Report, ‘ was a 
universal scepticism, against which he found no asylum but 
in a faith voluntarily blind; the difficulties which he en- 
countered his reason did not surmount, but his will pushed 
aside, and his last, his true, answer is, that he will not have anni- 
hilation.’ ‘The ideas of Pascal,’ it says in another place, ‘ are 
not a play of his intellect ; it is the painful travail of his soul : 
they penetrate it, they consume it; it is the fiery dart fastened 


in his side, and he soothes his pain in expressing it. And 


again, 
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again, ‘the man in Pascal does not resign himself to the scep- 
ticism of the philosopher; his reason cannot believe, but his 
heart needs to believe.’ To the heartrending scepticism which he 
thus discovers in the authentic ‘ Thoughts’ M. Cousin attributes 
the extraordinary mutilation which they underwent at the hands 
of his editors. ‘There escape from Pascal, in the midst of the 
fits of his convulsive devotion, cries of misery and despair 
which neither Port-Royal, nor Desmolets, nor Bossut have 
dared to repeat.’ And taking this view, it was but natural for 
M. Cousin to point out how essentially Pascal’s religion, such 
as he conceived it to have been, differed from the reasonable, 
wholesome faith of the Church. ‘His religion is not the 
Christianity of the Arnaulds and Malebranches, of the Fénelons 
and Bossuets, the solid and sweet fruit of reason and heart in a 
well-conditioned and wisely cultivated soul; it is a bitter fruit, 
ripened in the desolate region of doubt, under the arid breath 
of despair.’ 

Such was the tenour of this celebrated Report, and, proceeding 
from a philosopher and critic of the very eminent standing of 
M. Cousin, its effect could not fail to be immense. The 
Pascal literature was already considerable, and appeared to 
comprise almost everything that could be said on its illustrious 
subject, but under this fresh impulse it at once entered on an 
enormous extension; the withered stock blossomed anew, and 
has ever since been yielding abundant fruit. The first result 
was the publication, in 1844, by M. Prosper Faugeére, of an 
edition of the ‘ Thoughts,’ reproducing with the severest accu- 
racy every decipherable word and even half-word of the auto- 
graph manuscript, which, he says in his preface, ‘ we have read, 
or rather studied, page by page, line by line, syllable by syllable, 
from the beginning to the end, and with the exception of a 
certain number of words, which we have taken care to mark as 
illegible, it has passed entire into our edition.’ It was a work 
which severely tasked both eye and brain, but he wrought at it, 
he says, not only with patience, but with ‘an indefatigable 
passion:’ and it had its recompense, for as Principal Tulloch 
remarks, ‘Nothing can deprive M. Faugeére of the credit of 
being the first editor of a complete and authentic text of the 
*“‘ Pensées.”’ In some respects, indeed, the work failed to satisfy 
the more fastidious of Pascal’s admirers. The grouping of the 
fragments was after a scheme of M. Faugére’s own, founded on 
indications which he imagined himself able to trace in Pascal’s 
notes ; and it was objected to as being fanciful, and even mis- 
leading, as well as novel. Besides, M. Faugére printed indis- 
criminately everything that was found in the medley of the 
autograph 
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autograph scraps, however trivial or crude, or foreign to the 
projected work of which the ‘ Pensées’ were the rough outline. 
Other editors, accordingly, soon entered the field, claiming a 
liberty, not indeed to alter a single word, but to weed and re- 
arrange the text; and the fruits of their labours are to be 
found in numerous subsequent editions which have continued 
to pour from the press, the chief of which, we believe, are those 
of Havet, 1852; Lahure, 1858; Louandre, 1866; and Victor 
Rochet, 1873. 

To the interest excited by M. Cousin’s Report the students of 
Pascal owe more than a restoration of the authentic text of 
the ‘ Thoughts.’ Both he and Faugére pushed their researches 
further, and were rewarded by discoveries that have brought 
out the figures of Pascal and his remarkable relatives with a 
clearness which they never possessed before, and have enabled 
us to recognise in them something more of our own flesh and 
blood. Of these discoveries we shall speak presently. What 
made the liveliest stir, however, and gave rise to the keenest 
discussion, was the charge of scepticism urged against Pascal, 
as we have already seen, by M. Cousin with ‘a pen incisive,’ 
to use Sainte-Beuve’s phrase, ‘as a sword of fire.’ ‘All at 
once,’ adds the same writer in his vivacious way, ‘there arose 
a universal conflict ; everyone rushed into print, or at least into 
speech, for or against Pascal.’ High as the authority of the 
accuser stood on such subjects, the accusation found not a few 
writers of the first rank to challenge its correctness. In France 
Faugere* and Sainte-Beuvet entered their protest, and were 
followed by the Abbé Flottest and the Abbé Maynard,§ and 
later by Prévost-Paradol.|| From France the controversy 
quickly spread to other countries. In Germany Neander made 
a powerful defence of Pascal as a Christian philosopher, in two 
lectures delivered before the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin ;§ and more recently Pascal’s life and conflicts have been 
treated by Dr. Dreydorff with truly German industry and 
thoroughness. In Switzerland Pascal found a congenial ex- 
ponent in the eloquent Vinet, the most eminent perhaps of the 
French Protestant divines of the present century, and the nearest 
to him in thought, of whose collected papers and lectures on 
Pascal the third edition is now before us. Our own country, to 
which Pascal had long been dear, was, as it might have been 
expected, not slow to add her share to the debate, and in pro- 





* ¢ Pensées,’ Introd. + ‘Revue des deux Mondes,’ 1844. 

+ ‘Etudes sur Pascal,’ 1846. § ‘ Pascal, sa vie et son caracttre,’ 1850. 
|| ‘ Etudes sur les Moralistes Francais,’ 1865. 

{ Translated by Dr. Tulloch in Kitto’s ‘Journal of Sacred Literature, 1849. 
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portion to the favour which the ‘Thoughts’ had long enjoyed 
with the religious portion of our community was the warmth 
shown in their defence. Mr. Henry Rogers led the way in his 
well-known brilliant essay,* afterwards translated into French 
by M. Faugeére, and was followed by Mr. (now Principal) 
Tulloch,t who, to use his own words, ‘ ventured with the con- 
fidence of youth to draw from the “ Pensées” the outlines of a 
Christian philosophy.’ At the same time the authentic text 
of the ‘Thoughts’ was introduced to English readers by Mr. 
Pearce’s translation of Faugére’s edition; { and, in the excellent 
history of Port-Royal by Mr. Beard, which we have named at 
the head of this article, good use was made of the recent French 
authorities, and Pascal’s philosophical and religious position 
was indicated with much discrimination. Lastly, not to extend 
this list of writers, we have Principal Tulloch’s recent monograph 
on Pascal, the ripe fruit of his ‘long and loving familiarity’ 
with the subject, and written with the aim of ‘setting before 
the English reader perhaps a more ful] and connected account 
of the life and writings of Pascal than has yet appeared in our 
language.’ Of this little work we have formed a very favourable 
opinion, and it will probably be for some time to come the 
favourite popular biography in English of its illustrious subject. 
A marvel of neat and skilful compression, it only needs a 
revision of some of its renderings of Pascal’s French to be 
almost perfect in its kind.{ Within its couple of hundred 





* ‘Edin. Review,’ January 1847, on the ‘ Genius and Writings of Pascal.’ 

+ ‘British Quarterly Review,’ Aug. 1850. ¢ London, 1850. 

§ We feel bound to justify this exception by producing a few samples of in- 
accurate translation. In the ‘Amulet,’ p. 91, the soul's penitent self-accusation 
of having departed from God, ‘Je m’en suis séparé’ (I have separated myself 
from Him), is twice rendered ‘I am separated trom Him.’ On p. 169, Pascal’s 
saying, ‘ Ceux-la honorent bien la Nature, qui lui apprennent qu'elle peut parler 
de tout, et méme de théologie’ (they honour Nature most who teach her that she 
can discourse of everything, even of theology), is turned into ‘they humour 
Nature most who learn from her that she can speak best on all subjects, even on 
theology.’ On p. 174 the thought, ‘ Incrédules les plus erédules. Ils croient les 
miracles de Vespasien, pour ne pas croire ceux de Moise’ (the incredulous are 
the most credulous. They believe the miracles of Vespasian to escape believing 
the miracles of Moses), is given as ‘ Unbelievers are very credulous: they believe 
the miracles of Vespasian, but not those of Moses;’ and ‘Les athées doivent dire 
des choses parfaitement claires’ (Atheists are bound to say [only] things which 
are perfecily clear), is ambiguously represented by ‘ Atheists must pronounce things 
perfectly clear.’ Once more, on p. 171, we find a singular perversion of Pascal’s 
meaning; he is suggesting a way of reminding ourselves of a duty which we 
dislike, and says, ‘Pour s’en souvenir il faut se proposer de faire quelque chose 
qu’on hait, et lors on s’excuse sur ce qy’on a autre chose 2 faire et on se souvient 
de son devoir par ce moyen’ (to remember it we should propose to do something 
we dislike, and then we excuse ourselves on the ground that we have something 
else to do, and we recollect our duty by this means) ; in Tulloch the last clause is 
unaccountably translated ‘and so again forget our duty in this manner.’ 
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pages may be found everything of importance that is known of 
the author of the ‘ Provincial Letters’ and the ‘ Pensées,’ whether 
as a man ora writer; and both his character and his remains are 
treated with an insight and a breadth, an affectionate sympathy 
and yet an enlightened discrimination, which leave little to be 
desired. 

Having sketched the story of the revived interest in Pascal, 
which has stimulated so many researches, and set so many pens 
at work in the present generation, we propose to use the 
materials, new as well as old, thus gradually accumulated, 
taking care to indicate their sources, for the purpose of setting 
before our readers as full an account as our space will permit of 
the character, writings, and place in literature, of that very 
remarkable man, of whom a recent writer in this Review 
has said that ‘his is the greatest name in the French Church— 
some may even think the greatest in French literature.’* 

The original and chief authentic source of our information 
respecting the incidents of Pascal’s life is, of course, the simple 
and affectionate biography written shortly after his death by the 
elder of his two sisters, Gilberte, .better known as Madame 
Périer, whose husband, who was also her cousin, came, like the 
Pascals, of a family connected with the French Parliaments, 
and was himself Counsellor of the Court of Aides, at Clermont, 
in Auvergne. She had her full share in the intellectual power, 
the beauty, and the capacity for deep religious impressions, 
which were characteristic of her father, Etienne Pascal, and her 
brother and sister, Blaise and Jacqueline. The memoir which 
she has left us of her celebrated brother gives us, as Dr. Tulloch 
says, a— 

‘lively, graphic, and yet dignified, portraiture of his youthful pre- 
cocity, and, again, of the devotions and austerities of his later years. 
But it leaves many gaps unsupplied. Like other memoirs of the 
kind, it is written from a somewhat conventional point of view. No 
one, as M. Havet says, was nearer to him in all senses of the ex- 
pression, or could have given a more true and complete account of all 
the incidents in his life; but she was not only his sister, but his 
enthusiastic friend and admirer, in whose eyes he was at once a 
genius and a saint—a man of God, called to a great mission. It was 
from a consciousness of this mission, and from the full glory of his 
religious fame, that she looked back upon all his life; and the lines 
in which she draws it are coloured, in consequence, too gravely and 
monctonously. Certain particulars she drops out of sight altogether.’ 


How much is wanting in this biography may be conjectured 
from the single fact, that from the first page’ to the last Port- 


* «Quarterly Review,’ ‘The Church of France,’ July, 1873. 
Royal 
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Royal is not so much as once named in it! The idea of 


Pascal without Port-Royal seems even stranger and more in- 
complete than would be that of Port-Royal without Pascal. 
This silence arose from motives of policy, for at the time when 
Madame Périer wrote, the truce known as the ‘Peace of 
Clement IX.,’ or the ‘Peace of the Church,’ existed between 
the Jesuits and the Jansenists, and it was deemed prudent 
to avoid everything that might have disturbed it, or been seized 
upon as a pretext for renewing the persecution under which the 
famous convent had already so severely suffered. Even when 
making an allusion to the authorship of the ‘ Provincial 
Letters,’ which had come out under the pseudonym of Louis 
de Montalte, Madame Périer carefully guards herself from say- 
ing a word about the subject which is handled in them with 
such inimitable raillery and force, for fear of irritating the 
Jesuits, who were still smarting under the terrible castigation 
which they had received at Pascal’s hands. Her account also 
of the middle part of her brother’s life is very meagre—that 
part of it between his ‘two conversions,’ as they are called, 
which he spent ‘in the world,’ a period when he was much in 
the company of his friend the Duc de Roannez, and was fre- 
quently an inmate of his house, and a member of the gay and 
not too select society which used to meet there. On this part 
of his life his sister ‘ does not care to dwell, but hurries forward 
to the later and more edifying period of his career.’ 

Fortunately, what is wanting in her memoir is to some 
extent supplied from other sources, rather of a loose and 
fragmentary kind, which, if they fail to satisfy all our legiti- 
mate desires, are yet sufficient to enable us to form a tolerably 
vivid conception of Pascal’s genuine personality and character. 
It is in the investigation of these sources that MM. Cousin and 
Faugere have done such good service to the biographies both of 
Blaise and Jacqueline Pascal in the works which we name 
below :*yet so confused is the whole matter, owing to the inco- 
herent and gossiping nature of the materials, the imperfect use 
made of them by successive editors, and the loss of the original 
manuscript authorities, that M. Lélut, in his curious work on 
the alleged hallucinations of Pascal, arising from bodily disease, 
is not without plausibility when he throws ridicule on the pre- 
tensions of the modern editors to have made any important 
additions to our knowledge of Pascal’s life, and goes so far as to 
assert that the only new matter brought to light by them isa 





* «Jacqueline Pascal ;’ par M. V. Cousin. 1845. ‘Lettres, Opuscules et Mé- 
moires de Madame Periér, et de Jacqueline, scours de Pascal, et de Marguerite 
Périer, sa nitce ;’ par M. P, Faugere. 1845, 
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silly story of Pascal’s having been bewitched in his cradle! * 
That this way of representing the matter is substantially unjust 
to those who have laboured to set the genuine Pascal before us 
as clearly as is now possible, we have no hesitation in saying ; 
and in fairness to them we shall endeavour to explain how the 
case, as it appears to us, really stands. 

It will be recollected how carefully the friends of Pascal, after 
his death, collected and bound together the autograph fragments 
from which the volume of the ‘Thoughts’ was published. But 
besides these invaluable remains, they gathered together and 
reverently treasured up every document which they could obtain 
relative both to him and his saintly sister Jacqueline, who had 
died shortly before him in the convent of Port-Royal, in the 
tenth year of her profession. In this way they amassed a con- 
siderable quantity of letters, which had passed between them or 
from them to their friends, together with short anecdotes, notices, 
extracts from the archives of Port-Royal, and other fragmentary 
documents bearing upon their history ; altogether a pretty exten- 
sive collection of materials invaluable for the biographer. 
Among these was a simple memoir of: Jacqueline, drawn up by 
her sister, Madame Périer, which it was not deemed prudent to 
publish during the Port-Royal troubles, but of which a mutilated 
version first saw the light nearly a century afterwards in a volume, 
entitled ‘Vies des Religieuses de Port-Royal,’ published in 
1751.¢ After the death of the elder Périers, and their son the 
Abbé, all these papers came into the possession of their daughter 
Marguerite, the last survivor of the family, who enriched them 
with a supplementary life of her uncle Blaise from her own pen. 
This Marguerite was the same who, when a child under educa- 
tion at Port-Royal in the midst of its sorrows, was the subject 
of the famous so-called Miracle of the Holy Thorn, by which 
she was supposed to have been instantaneously cured of an 
inveterate running fistula of the eye; an event all the more 
remarkable for its not only having obtained for itself the un- 
hesitating belief of Arnauld, the most profound scholar, Le 
Maitre, the most eminent advocate, and Pascal, the greatest 
genius of the time, but also for having so strongly impressed 
the minds even of the enemies of Port-Royal, as to stay for a 
considerable period their endeavours to break up and disperse 
the community. For us it is sufficient to say, with Sir James 
Stephen,} that ‘time must be at some discount with any man 
who should employ it in adjusting the balance of improbabilities 








* *L’Amulette de Pascal,’ p. 220, par M. Lélut. 1846. 

+ Cousin’s ‘ Jacqueline Pascal,’ p. 29, note. 
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in such a case as this.’ But what is certain is, that Marguerite 
Périer survived the miracle nearly fourscore years, and died un- 
married at Clermont in 1733, at the age of eighty-seven, being 
the last depositary of the traditions of Port-Royal. By her all 
the Pascal papers in her possession were finally confided to the 
keeping of the Fathers of the Oratory at Clermont; with the 
exception already mentioned they were never printed, and they 
are believed to have perished in the ravages of the Revolution. 

While, however, the original manuscripts have disappeared, 
and their loss has deprived us of the means of getting the addi- 
tional facts of Pascal’s life at first hand, a considerable part of 
the information contained in these papers was given to the world 
in a small but thick volume of 600 pages, published anony- 
mously at Utrecht in 1740, and commonly cited as the ‘ Recueil 
ad’ Utrecht,’ its full title being ‘ Recueil de plusieurs piéces pour 
servir & lhistoire de Port-Royal.’ The longest piece in this 
volume, occupying 167 pages, is called a ‘ Memoir on the Life of 
M. Pascal, and containing also some particulars about his relatives.’ 
No author’s name is given, but a notice prefixed to it says that it 
was ‘compiled from a considerable number of pieces found among 
the papers of Madlle. Marguerite Périer, who wrote a life of 
Pascal and some other pieces.’ Of this anonymous Memoir, 
which is very loosely put together, subsequent writers on Pascal 
seem to have made free use, with little or no acknowledgment, 

‘to supplement the well-known but meagre Life by his sister, com- 

monly prefixed to the editions of the ‘Thoughts ;’ but, owing 
partly to the absence of the original authorities, and partly to 
the gossiping and incomplete character of the Utrecht Memoir, 
these additions were enveloped in a vagueness and uncertainty 
which were far from being satisfactory. 

At this point comes in M. Faugere’s fortunate discovery. 
Hearing that papers relative to Port-Royal and the Jansenist 
Solitaries were believed to be in the possession of a certain M. 
Bellaigue, whose ancestors had been connected with the Pascals, 
and who was living in the neighbourhood of Clermont, of the 
local court of which town he had been for many years a judge, 
M. Faugere paid him a visit, and found in him a devout and 
somewhat austere octogenarian, of reserved and ascetic manners, 
who cherished the memories of Port-Royal with intense enthu- 
siasm, and might himself be not improperly designated as the 
last of the Jansenists in France. As they talked over St. Cyran 
and the Arnaulds, over Singlin, De Saci, and the Pascals, the 
old man’s heart warmed to his visitor, and in reply to his 
enquiries for relics of these heroes of Port-Royal, he drove off 
with him to his house in the town, unfastened his shutters, 

opened 
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opened his dusty drawers, took out two precious manuscript 
volumes from their long hiding-place, and placed them in M. 
Faugere’s hands. It does not need to be oneself a keen and 
enthusiastic editor, to conceive of the eagerness with which 
M. Faugere turned the pages of these resuscitated treasures, and 
of the astonishment and delight with which he recognised in 
them authentic copies of a large part at least of the Pascal 
papers which had been committed by Marguerite Périer to the 
care of the Oratorian Fathers at Clermont. These copies, as it 
appeared from their superscriptions, had been made by one of 
the Fathers, whose pupil M. Bellaigue had been in early youth, 
Pierre Guerrier by name, a relative as well as friend of Mar- 
guerite, being a great-nephew of Blaise Pascal by the mother’s 
side ; and they comprised Madame Périer’s Life of Jacqueline, 
Marguerite’s supplementary memoir of Blaise, and a large 
number of letters and documents connected with the Pascals 
and other members of the Port-Royal group. Comparing the 
Utrecht memoir with these recovered papers, which have been 
published by M. Faugere in the volume already named, it 
appears that almost every fact contained in them relative to 
Pascal’s life had been in some way incorporated in that memoir, 
so that scarcely anything which can be called absolutely new has 
resulted from the discovery of the Guerrier manuscripts. But 
it is no less true that, besides the verification thus afforded of 
many of the current facts, the facts themselves have been brought 
into a clearer light, and stamped with a new value. It is by 
their contributions to this result that MM. Cousin and Faugére 
have earned their laurels. To claim for them the merit of 
having added new chapters to the story of Pascal’s life would 
undoubtedly be to exaggerate their achievements; but in the 
sense of verifying, illustrating, and rendering more precious 
what we already possessed, their claim to have made us better 
acquainted with that illustrious man seems to be indisputable. 
here was certainly one discovery made by M. Cousin, which, 
if we can trust it, is of singular interest. Searching for manu- 
scripts of Pascal, he came across one of considerable length, 
and hitherto entirely unknown, bearing the title ‘ Discourse on 
the Passions of Love, attributed to M. Pascal ;’ and such was. 
the importance attached to its discovery by the finder, that he 
declared it to be in itself a sufficient recompense for all his 
labours. To doubt that the author of this piece, whoever he 
may have been, described love from his own experience is 
scarcely possible. As Faugere remarks, ‘It is truly the lan- 
guage of one who has loved; and Dr. Tulloch, ‘ There is the 
breath of true passion all through the piece, and touching, as 
with 
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with fire, many of its many fine utterances.’ The personal feel- 
ing in such sentences as the following is too marked to be easily 
overlooked :-— 


‘The pleasure of loving without venturing to speak of one’s love 
has its pains, but also its sweetnesses. . . . When we are absent from 
the beloved object, we resolve to do or say many things; but when pre- 
sent with her we are irresolute. Why is this? It is because in 
absence the reason is not so much disturbed; but it is strangely so 
in the presence of the object, and to be resolute needs a firmness 
which the disturbance dispels. ... When we love deeply, it is 
always a new sensation to see the beloved one; after a moment of 
absence, we feel her wanting in our heart. What joy to find her 
again! We instantly experience a cessation of inquietude.’ 


Yet there was something so startling as to provoke resistance 
and incredulity in the idea of the austere, ascetic author of the 
‘ Pensées,’ the Solitary of Port-Royal, having ever felt the sweet 
pain of earthly passion, and poured out his heart in such glow- 
ing sentences. To use again Sainte-Beuve’s words: ‘ They 
went from surprise to surprise; from Pascal sceptical to Pascal 
amorous!’ One cannot wonder that in some quarters M. Cousin’s 
discovery met with ridicule. He himself, however, had never 
any doubt of the authorship. ‘In the first line, he says, ‘I 
felt Pascal, and my conviction of its authorship grew as I pro- 
ceeded.’ Faugére and Havet express themselves as equally 
certain. ‘ The soul and thought of Pascal,’ remarks the former, 
‘reveal themselves everywhere in these pages; and the latter, 
‘The mark of Pascal is everywhere in it.’ But granting it to 
be Pascal’s, who was the lady? Here the biographies fail 
to give us any assistance. Pascal’s ascetic friends at Port- 
Royal would probably have deemed it a treachery to his sainted 
memory to betray such an earthly weakness, even had they 
been well aware of its existence. His niece, Marguerite, does 
indeed tell us that at the time when we know that he was living 
‘in the world,’ in intimacy with the Duc de Roannez, her uncie 
contemplated procuring an appointment and marrying. This 
statement, however, while giving to the supposed authorship of 
the discourse a not inconsiderable colour of probability, fails to 
afford us any clue as to the fair one. But the piece itself gives 
a hint, if we may trust the intimation which the following 
passage appears not indistinctly to supply :— 


‘In solitude man is an incomplete being; to be happy he needs 
companionship. He usually seeks this in a like rank with his own. 
. . . But sometimes he fixes his affections on one above his own rank, 
and the flame burns the fiercer because he is compelled to conceal it. 
When we love without equality of rank, ambition may accompany the 
commencement 
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commencement of love, but in a little time love becomes the master. 
He is a tyrant who does not suffer a companion ; he wills to be alone: 
all passions must yield to him and obey him.’ 


On this passage Havet remarks, ‘ it is clear that a woman of 
high rank had touched the heart of Pascal,’ but he refuses to 
indulge in any conjecture as to who she was. Faugere is 
bolder, and suggests that the object of Pascal’s flame may, in 
all probability, be found in Charlotte Gouffier de Roannez, 
sister of Pascal’s friend the Duke. This high-born lady’s story 
isa sad one. She was about ten years younger than Pascal, 
and was therefore in the earliest bloom of womanhood during 
the few years of his close intercourse with her brother. From 
Marguerite Périer we learn that, about two years after Pascal’s 
final retirement from the world, Madlle. de Roannez, while 
engaged in a nine days’ devotion to the Holy Thorn at Port- 
Royal for a cure of a disorder in her eyes, was seized with a 
fervent desire to become a nun, and clandestinely flying from her 
mother’s house to the convent she took the first vows, and became 
a novice under the name of Sister Charlotte of the Passion. Com- 
pelled, however, by a royal order to leave the convent, she shut 
herself up at home and lived for a time in rigorous seclusion, 
continually renewing her vow of virginity at the Sacrament, 
and being encouraged by her Port-Royalist friends to persevere 
in her resolve to enter the cloister. This lasted for several years, 
but after the death of Pascal and of her director, M. Singlin, 
her resolution gave way, and she was persuaded to marry, and 
through her brother’s surrender of his rights in her favour 
she became Duchesse de la Feuillade. The marriage was not a 
happy one; she had children, but lost them early; her own 
health failed, and at last, sinking under an operation, she found 
in death the rest which neither the cloister nor the world had 
been permitted to yield her. 

It is to this lady that circumstances, in M. Faugere’s opinion, 
point as the object of Pascal’s attachment, ‘with the force of a 
real demonstration.’ All that we venture to say to this attempt 
at identification is, that she was young, charming, intimate with 
Pascal, and endowed with a mind capable of appreciating him ; 
and that if, as Cousin objects, the social usages of the time 
would have forbidden a marriage, at least they could not have 
secured Pascal’s heart against the entrance of a silent, adoring 
passion for her. In after years he certainly corresponded with 
her as a kind of spiritual director, and portions of his letters to 
her are still extant, which, although pruned down by the 
Jansenist copyists, are marked, as Faugere says, by a warm 
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attachment and tender solicitude. Nor perhaps ought it to be 
overlooked, that Pascal’s second conversion and final retirement 
from the world followed almost immediately after the cessation 
of his personal acquaintance with her ; a fact which appears to 
Dreydorff so significant, as to make him wonder that ‘none of 
Pascal’s biographers have thought of connecting his quick 
transformation with this grievous disappointment, and gives 
rise to the following remark of Dr. Tulloch’s, with which we 
close this part of the subject :— 


‘ How far this [the motive of his final retirement] was the working 
of his old religious convictions, continually renewing their influence 
through the conversation of his sister, how far it was mere weariness 
and disgust with the frivolities of fashionable life, and how far it may 
have been baffled hope and the disenchantments of a broken dream of 
love, we cannot clearly tell.’ 


It will be our endeavour now to put before the reader an 
intelligible account of the two works on which Pascal’s fame 
chiefly rests, in doing which we shall give credit to his recent 
editors and commentators for the help which they have furnished 
to enable us to appreciate better than was before possible these 
imperishable fruits of his genius. 

As far as the ‘ Provincial Letters’ are concerned, the ‘ Little 
Letters’ as they were familiarly styled by the thousands of 
readers who eagerly expected and greedily devoured them, as 
one by one they came out in the height of the Jansenist dis- 
putes, there was no room left for achieving anything of im- 
portance. They are a finished work, the text of which, after 
their collection into a volume, received Pascal’s final revision. 
They tell their own tale with such admirable lucidity, as to leave 
no obscurities for the commentator to clear up; and nothing 
new remained to be said of the perfection of their style and art. 
The only thing added to our knowledge about them by the 
recent researches was supplied by M. Faugéere’s discovery, 
amongst the manuscripts, of some of Pascal’s rough notes and 
first drafts, which are interesting as showing us the con- 
summate artist in language actually at work, elaborating and 
refining his exquisite sentences. It is as if we were admitted 
into the sculptor’s studio, and permitted to watch his move- 
ments, as with modelling tool in hand he adds new graces to 
the figure which is growing into beauty beneath his touch. In 
our own time, we imagine, the ‘ Little Letters’ are not so much 
read as formerly ; many more persons probably know them by 
name than have any acquaintance with their contents. The 
fact is, that to us the controversies with which they deal are 
practically 
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practically extinct ; the deadly battles between Jansenist and 
Molinist over such incomprehensible subtleties as the ‘ proxi- 
mate power’ (le pouvoir prochain), which empowers without 
enabling, and the grace which is sufficient but does not suffice, 
and requires something more to make it efficacious—these 
theological battles, which the earlier Letters treat with such 
inimitable ridicule and wit, have long since passed into richly 
merited oblivion ; while upon the morality taught by the Jesuit 
casuists, such as Escobar, of which the larger part of the 
Letters is an indignant and crushing exposure, the verdict of 
the world in general has been irrevocably pronounced. It is 
rather for the unrivalled felicity of their style, than for their 
substance, that the Letters are of enduring value. Yet, in one 
point of view, they still possess, and will possess for a long 
time to come, it is to be feared, a living interest, which grows 
out of them apart from their particular subject, though far 


* perhaps from having been consciously intended by the author. 


Never were the depths to which it is possible for theological 
controversy to sink illustrated with such irresistible wit and 
scathing satire; never were the barren subtleties, the dishonest 
evasions, and rancorous personalities, which are its besetting 
dangers, so vividly and instructively depicted. If the actual 
controversy in which Pascal dealt those terrible strokes on the 
Jesuits is laid up among the fossil remains of the past, it would 
be too much to flatter ourselves that there are no longer any 
religious disputants to whom he holds up a mirror, or any 
Churches which may derive profit from the warning which his 
pages insinuate. Indeed, as we laugh over the admirable irony, 
it almost seems as if we had but to change the names and 
terms to fit it to many an ecclesiastical conflict of our own day. 
How modern in spirit is the following extract from the first 
Letter! The puzzled enquirer, whom Pascal ingeniously 
depicts as endeavouring in the simplicity of his heart to under- 
stand what is really meant by the proximate power, to acknow- 
ledge which the Jesuits and the Doctors of the Sorbonne 
declared to be indispensable to orthodoxy, after in vain 
applying to one and another for an explanation of the uncouth 
term, at last exclaims in despair :— 


‘Tell me, I entreat you, my fathers, for the last time, what I must 
believe in order to be a Catholic. “You must say,” they all cried at 
once, “ that all the righteous possess the proximate — . +. What 
need can there be, I argued, for using a term which has no authority, 
and to which no one is able to attach a definite meaning? “You are 
an opinionated fellow,” they replied; “you shall use the word, or 
you are an heretic, and M. Arnauld too ; for we are the majority, and 
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if necessary we can bring the Cordeliers into the field to vote with us 
and carry the day.”’ 


And again this, from the third letter :— 


‘Here is a new species of heresy. It is not the opinions of 
M. Arnauld that are heretical, but only his person. The matter is 
one of personal heresy. He is not a heretic for anything that he has 
said or written, but merely because he is M. Arnauld. This is all 
that they are able to say against him. Whatever he may do, unless 
he cease to exist he will never be a good Catholic. The grace defined 
by St. Augustine will never be the true grace so long as he defends 
it. It would be all right, if only he would attack it.’ 


One of the charms of the Letters is found in the transitions 
from mocking irony and light banter to indignant and sustained 
denunciation. Ifof the former it may be said, with Dr. Tulloch, 
that Pascal ‘ hits with the lightest stroke, and in the most natural 
manner, yet his lash cuts the flesh, and leaves an intolerable 
smart,’ the latter may be described as rising to the sublime, and 
being terrible as the strokes of doom. For as Pascal’s acquaint- 
ance with the system of casuistry unfolded by the Jesuit teachers 
increased during the controversy, his austere soul was appalled 
by the subtle equivocations and scandalous refinements by 
which sin was extenuated and guilt robbed of its terrors ; and in 
his righteous wrath he flung aside the foils, as he expresses it, 
and betook himself to deadly earnest. We can give but a single 
specimen of each style from this part of the Letters, and we must 
warn the reader that no translation can do justice to the felicitous 
turns and delicate points and edges of the phraseology of this 
consummate master of language. Our first extract is taken from 
the fourth letter, where the enquirer, with an air of ingenuous 
simplicity, is drawing the Jesuit on to make a frank exposition 
of the system :— 


‘* Read,” said he, “the ‘Summary of Sins’ by Father Bauny, the 
fifth edition, which shows that it is a good book; look at page 906.” 
I read as follows: “In order to sin and be guilty before God, one 
must be conscious that the thing one wishes to do is not good; at 
least one must suspect or fear that it is not good; one must be pretty 
sure that God is not pleased with it and forbids it, yet boldly take 
the leap and go in for it.” This begins well, I remarked. “Yet,” 
said he, “just observe to what lengths envy will carry some people. 
It was on this very passage that M. Hallier, before he joined us, 
rallied Father Bauny, saying of him, ‘Behold the man who takes 
away the sins of the world.’” True, I replied, this is quite a new 
view of redemption, according to Father Bauny. “See again the 
writings of M. Le Moine, approved by the whole Sorbonne. . . . He 
shows that all these things [just specified] must consciously = 
place 
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place within the soul to constitute sin; unless they all pass there the 
action cannot be really sinful.” © my father, cried I, what a blessing 
is this for many of my acquaintances! Never were people of fewer 
sins met with, for they never think about God at all! . . . Their sad 
excesses used to make me fear that they must certainly be lost ; but, my 
father, you tell me that the very excess of their vices renders their salva- 
tion certain. Blessings on you, my father, for whitewashing people in 
this way! What a capital mode of being happy in both worlds! I 
had always fancied that one sinned the more, the less one thought of 
God; but now I see that as soon as one can get Him out of one’s 
head altogether, all goes right for the future. No more half-and-half 
sinners, who retain a lingering inclination towards virtue; they will 
all be damned, those sinners by halves. But for the out-and-out 
sinners, the hardened sinners, the sinners without reserve, in full and 
brimming measure, no hell for them; they cheat the devil by the 
very thoroughness with which they abandon themselves to him.’ 


Of the severer invective, the following sample is taken from 
the peroration of the tenth letter; it deals with the casuistry by 
which the obligation to love God is refined away :— 


‘They violate the great commandment in which the law and the 
prophets are summed up; they strike at the very heart of religion ; 
they take away the spirit which giveth life. They aver that the love 
of God is not necessary to salvation ; they even go so far as to profess 
that a deliverance from the obligation to love God is the special 
privilege which Jesus Christ has obtained for us. This is the very 
climax of impiety. The price of the blood of Jesus the purchase 
for us of a dispensation from loving him! . . . Strange theology of 
our time! They dare to take away the anathema which St. Paul pro- 
nounced against those who love not the Lord Jesus; they overthrow 
the saying of St. John, “he that loveth not abideth in death,” and 
even Christ’s own words, “he that loveth Me not keepeth not My 
commandments.” Thus it is that they make those worthy of enjoying 
God in eternity who have never loved God in all their lives. There 
is the mystery of iniquity accomplished !’ 


To these extracts we will add a fine specimen of declamation 
from the close of the twelfth letter; which we select the more 
readily, because it is the passage distinguished by M. Villemain’s 
glowing enlogy, ‘ Neither Demosthenes, nor Chrysostom, nor 
Bossuet, ever produced anything more sublime than these 
sentences’ * :— 


‘The abuse which you pour forth on me will throw no light on our 
controversy, and the menaces with which you assail me will not 
hinder me from defending myself. You think that you have force 
and impunity on your side; but on mine I think that I have truth 








* Essay prefixed to his edition of the ‘ Prov. Letters.’ Paris, 1829. 
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and innocence. A strange and long warfare it is, when violence en- 
deavours to oppress truth. All the efforts of violence can avail 
nothing to weaken truth, and serve only to make it supreme. All the 
light of truth can avail nothing to arrest violence, and only provokes 
it the more. When force combats force, the stronger destroys the 
weaker; when arguments are opposed to arguments, the truer and 
more convincing confound and scatter those which rest only on vanity 
and falsehood ; but violence and truth are powerless against each other. 
Yet think not that they are therefore on a level. Between them is this 
absolute difference, that the course of violence is limited by the 
decree of God, who compels it to promote the glory of the truth which 
it attacks; while truth subsists eternally, and finally triumphs over 
its enemies, because it is eternal and strong even as God Himself.’ 


It must be conceded to Frenchmen, that they are the best 
judges of style in their own language, and with the exception of 
a few aggrieved theologians and apologists for the Jesuits, like 
De Maistre and the Abbé Maynard, their judgment on the style 
of the ‘ Provincial Letters’ is unanimous, and in a strain of eulogy 
which may be pronounced unique. For the sake, especially, of 
our younger readers, we may be pardoned for reproducing here 
some of the leading testimonies to its excellence. Writing 
within a generation of Pascal, Perrault points with triumph to the 
Letters as more than rivalling anything in antiquity. ‘ Everything 
is there,’ he says: ‘purity in the language, nobleness in the 
thoughts, solidity in the reasoning, and throughout them an 
agreeableness which one can scarcely find elsewhere. A small 
work, you object ; but what matters the smallness, if in those 
eighteen letters there is more wit than in all the dialogues of 
Plato, more fine and delicate raillery than in those of Lucian, 
more force and art of reasoning than in those of Cicero?’* If 
this sounds extravagant, we may turn to a contemporary of 
Perrault’s, whose own proficiency in style fully entitles her to be 
heard, Madame de Sévigné, who in a letter dated Dec. 21, 1689, 
writes: ‘Sometimes, to divert ourselves, we read the little 
Letters of Pascal. Good heavens, how charming! Can any one 
have a style more perfect, a raillery finer, more natural, more 
delicate, a worthier daughter of those dialogues of Plato which 
are so beautiful?” From another of her letters, Jan. 15, 1690, 
we get the opinion of Boileau (his proper name, it will be recol- 
lected, was sae Se whose encounter with the Jesuit Corbi- 
nelli is told in the following lively fashion :— 


‘ They were talking of the works of the ancients and the moderns, 
and Despréaux backed the ancients with the exception of a single 
modern writer, who in his opinion surpassed both the old and the new. 





* « Paralldle des Auciens, &c., vol. ii. published in 1689. 
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Bourdaloue’s companion asked what was the book he prized so highly, 
and Despréaux being reluctant to name it Corbinelli said, “I beg you, 
Sir, to tell me, that I may spend the night in reading it.” To which 
Despréaux answered with a laugh, ‘“‘ Ah, sir, you have already read it 
more than once, I am sure.” Assuming a look of disdain, the Jesuit 
pressed him to name this marvellous author. “My father, don’t urge 
me,” replied Despréaux. But the father still insisting, Despréaux 
squeezed his arm very hard and said, “My father, you will have it; 
morbleu, it is Pascal.” “ Pascal,” cried the father reddening and 
utterly astonished; “Pascal is as fine as what is false can be.” 
“ False!” retorted the other, “false! know that it is inimitable ; it 
has just been translated into three languages.” The father replied 
that it was no more true for all that. On this Despréaux grew warm 
and shouted like a madman, “ What, my father, will you deny that 
one of your order has declared in a book of his that a Christian is not 
obliged to love God?” “Sir,” said the father in a rage, “ one must 
distinguish.” “Distinguish!” roared Despréaux, “distinguish, mor- 
bleu, distinguish, distinguish if we are obliged to love God!” and 
taking Corbinelli by the arm he rushed with him to the other end of 
the room; then returning, running like one out of his senses, he 
would not again go near the father, but joined the company in the 
dining-room ; and there the story ends, and the curtain falls.’ 


It is reported of Bossuet by Voltaire, in his ‘Age of 
Louis XIV.,’ that when asked what book next to his own he 
would like best to have written, he replied, ‘The “ Provincial 
Letters.”’ Voltaire’s own admiration of their literary qualities is 
freely expressed by him in the same work, where he pronounces 
them to have been ‘ the first work of genius in prose,’ and affirms 
that ‘ the best comedies of Molitre have not more wit than the 
earlier ones, nor has Bossuet anything more sublime than the later 
ones.’ * The great Chancellor D’Aguesseau says that ‘the “ Pro- 
vincial Letters,” especially the later ones, may be placed boldly 
beside our great orators, and I know not which ought most to 
fear the comparison. The fourteenth especially is a masterpiece 
of eloquence, rivalling all that is most admirable in antiquity, 
and I doubt if the Philippics of Demosthenes and Cicero 
present anything more forcible and more perfect.’ | D’Alembert 
calls the work ‘a chef-d’cuvre of wit and eloquence,’ which will 
be ‘eternally esteemed a model of good taste and style,’ and 
notes that ‘there is not a single word in it which has become 
obsolete ; and, although written a hundred years ago, it seems 
as if written yesterday.’ ‘ This work,’ he adds, ‘has the more 
merit, as Pascal, in composing it, appears to have hit intuitively 
upon two things which do not seem made to be reached by 








* ‘Sitcle de Louis XIV.,’ chaps. xxxii. and xxxvii. 
_ t Cuvres, tom. xv. p. 121. Paris, 1819. 
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intuition—namely language and pleasantry.’* Chateaubriand 
says that it ‘ fixed the language which Bossuet and Racine spoke, 
and gave a model of the most perfect pleasantry as well as of the 
closest reasoning.’ In our own time the eulogy of Voltaire 
has been adopted by Sainte-Beuve, who, speaking of the influ- 
ence of Pascal on Moliere and La Bruyere, adds that ‘ the author 
of Tartuffe and the painter of Onuphre are the direct successors 
and heirs of the Pascal of the * Provincial Letters.” ’ t 

Such has been the almost unanimous verdict of Pascal’s own 
countrymen on the literary merits of his finished work ; and so 
far as Englishmen have any right to speak on such a topic, they 
have amply confirmed it. Gibbon ascribed to his frequent 
study of the ‘ Letters’ his own proficiency in the art of sarcastic 
innuendo. ‘From the “ Provincial Letters” of Pascal,’ he says, 
‘which almost every year I have perused with new pleasure, I 
learned to manage the weapon of grave and temperate irony, 
even on subjects of ecclesiastical solemnity.’§ Lord Macaulay 
is reported to have classed them with two other works as the 
most perfect that he knew in the whole range of literature.| 
Sir J. Stephen speaks of ‘the prodigies of Pascal’s pen,’ and 
having contrasted him with Junius, very greatly to the disadvan- 
tage of the latter, adds that ‘in the whole compass of literature, 
ancient and modern, there is probably nothing in the same style 
which could bear a comparison with the “ Provincial Letters.” ’ 
To the same effect, if more poetically expressed, is the judgment 
of Mr. Rogers, who writes that Pascal’s ‘just image is that of 
the youthful athlete of Greece, in whom was seen the perfection 
of physical beauty and physical strength’ ; and that ‘ the French, 
under the hands of Pascal, assumes forms of beauty by a still 
and noiseless movement, and as by a sort of enchantment.’ Such 
testimonies might easily be multiplied, but it is enough to sup- 
plement them with Dr. Tulloch’s remark, that ‘none can doubt 





* ‘Sur la destruction des Jésuites en France,’ CEuvres, tom. ii. Paris, 1821-2. 
In Mr. Rogers’s Essay, the latter of these passages is quoted without any reference 
being given, and & peg 4 at second-hand; and by a curious blunder, which 
remains uncorrected in the collected editions of his essays, its sense is entirely 
altered. It is made to run thus :—‘ This work is so much the more admirable, as 
Pascal, in composing it, seems to have theologized two things, which seem not 
made for the theology of that time,—language and pleasantry.’ The original is 
as follows :—‘ Cet ouvrage a d’autant plus de mérite, que Pascal, en le composant, 
semble avoir deviné deux choses qui ne paraissent pas faites pour étre devinées, 
la langue et la plaisanterie,’ Is it possible that by a misprint thé translator was 
befrayed into connecting deviné with divinity, and so with theology ? 

+ ‘ Génie du Christianisme,’ part iii, liv. ii. ch. 4. 

t ‘Port-Royal,’ vol. ii. 

§ ‘ Autobiography,’ p. 84. 

|| See Article on ‘ The Church of France’ in ‘Quarterly Review,’ July 1873. 
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the immortality of the genius which has so long given life to 
such a controversy, and charmed so many of the highest judges 
of literary form.’ 

In regard to the fairness of Pascal as a polemic, and the 
merits of the cause which he so vigorously defended, there has 
been, as might have been anticipated, less unanimity of opinion. 
Those who smarted under his lash could not fail to accuse him 
of misrepresenting them; and the name bestowed by them on 
the ‘ Letters,’ ‘the immortal liars,’ which neatly expresses the 
mingled rage and admiration of the party of the Jesuits, has 
been seriously re-echoed by later writers of note; as by De 
Maistre in his remark, ‘No man of taste can deny that the 
“Provincial Letters” are an extremely pretty libel’ (un fort joli 
libelle);* and by Chateaubriand, who, to use Dr. Tulloch’s 
words, ‘in his new-born zeal for the Church could say of their 
author—Pascal is only a calumniator of genius, he has left us 
an immortal lie.’ Even Voltaire says that the book rests on a 
false foundation, because it charges on the Jesuits at large the 
extravagancies of a few; { a remark which seems to overlook 
the fact, that none of the Jesuit books could appear without the 
sanction of the Order. With greater reason it has been pointed 
out by M. Bordas-Demoulin, in his ‘Eloge sur Pascal’ which 
received the prize of the French Academy,{ that the right was 
by no means all on Pascal’s side ; it was Molina and the Jesuits 
who defended the cause of human freedom, and on that side they 
were strong, for they had the truth with them. To the same 
effect is the contention of the Abbé Maynard, in his passion- 
ate indictment of the ‘ Letters,’ contained in the ‘ Introduction 
Générale’ prefixed to his edition of them.§ The reference 
here is of course to the part of the dispute which turned on the 
nature and effect of the Divine grace, and its bearing becomes 
evident when we recollect that beneath the verbal forms of the 
controversy lay the insoluble antagonism between predestination 
and freewill. The Augustinian doctrine, inherited through 
Jansen and St. Cyran by the entire group of Port-Royalists, 
and clung to by them through all their persecutions as being 
of the very essence of their Christianity, was embraced by 
Pascal with all the fervour of a soul overpowered by a con- 
viction of the nothingness of man, and the sovereign omni- 
potence of God; and, when pushed to its logical consequences, 
it seems necessarily to reduce man to an irresponsible machine. 


* ‘De l’Eglise Gallicane,’ liv. i. ch. 9. 

+ ‘Si&tcle de Louis XIV.’ ch. xxxvii. 

¢ ‘ Mélanges Philosophiques et Religieux.’ Paris, 1846. 

§ ‘Les Provinciales et leur Réfutation.’ Paris, 1851. I 
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In their recoil from this result the Jesuits had espoused the 
opposite doctrine, which ascribes to man at least such a measure 
of freewill as makes him responsible, and empowers him to 
co-operate with the Divine grace; but fearing, on one hand, 
openly to contradict St. Augustine, and to incur the accusation 
of Pelagianism, and on the other to lose the support of the 
Dominicans and Thomists, who were really Augustinians, they 
had recourse to those absurd distinctions and discreditable 
evasions on which Pascal poured out his matchless raillery. That 
their shifts and equivocations were supremely ridiculous is 
beyond question ; but unless we are prepared in our aggrandize- 
ment of grace to surrender human freewill altogether, the cause 
which in the advocacy of the Jesuits became both ridiculous and 
odious is perhaps at bottom more deserving of respect than the 
harsh dogma that really lay at the foundation of this part of 
Pascal’s polemic. 

In his attack on the moral theology of the casuists, which is 
carried on through the larger portion of the Letters, Pascal’s 
good faith is unquestionable ; from no disposition could con- 
scious and wilful misrepresentation be more alien than from his. 
What pains he took to be accurate in his statements and quota- 
tions, he tells us himself. He read Escobar’s seven x ncn 
twice through ; and, while compelled to avail himself of the ser- 
vices of his friends in hunting out pertinent passages from the 
ponderous volumes of other standard writers on casuistry, he 
assures us that he never quoted a passage without having actually 
‘read it in the book from which it was cited, without having 
examined the subject of which it treats, and without having 
read what went before and what followed it.’ Yet, to a certain 
extent, the result must be held open to the charge of unfairness : 
it made the Jesuit system appear even fouler than it really was. 
Those who have looked into the huge works of the scientific 
writers on casuistry know how complicated and inexhaustible 
are the distinctions and qualifications with which all conceivable 
kinds and degrees of human sin are described, catalogued, and 
appraised by them, and how easy it is to lose one’s way in the 
monstrous and endless labyrinth. For an assailant of the system 
to extract from such works hundreds and thousands of telling 
passages, which revolt the unsophisticated moral sense, and 
seem purposely intended to smooth the path of sin, is the simplest 
thing possible, and every one of them may be quoted correctly, 
and exhibited with unimpeachable fairness. Yet, when all these 
passages are skilfully marshalled by the hand of the controver- 
sialist, detached from the scientific discussions in which they 
were embedded, and from the interminable qualifications that 
were 
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were woven around them, the almost inevitable effect is to pro- 
duce a picture so charged with lurid and revolting hues, that it 
might with sincerity be accused of wilful and calumnious mis- 
representation. Even Dreydorff allows this, although for him- 
self, in his intense abhorrence of Jesuitism, he adopts Pascal’s 
view without qualification, and thinks him even moderate in 
drawing up his terrible indictment. 

‘If,’ he writes, ‘even in these days it is not easy to bring home to 
everybody the conviction, that no heathen system of religion, no 
materializing philosophy, has ever produced a more shameless and 
fatal system of morals than Jesuitism, we can readily understand how 
the best of Pascal’s opponents, who clung to the established order of 
things at any price, might be honestly of opinion that he had allowed 
himself to be drawn into exaggerations.’ 


Nor was it only by presenting the incriminated passages in 
their shocking bareness, and concentrating them in an over- 
whelming accusation, that Pascal’s polemic may be said to have 
dealt somewhat hardly with the Jesuit writers on casuistry. He 
pilloried them as if the whole perverted system of moral teach- 
ing which he assails and denounces was exclusively theirs, 
overlooking the fact, that they were but the most thoroughgoing 
and logical exponents of a principle by no means peculiar to 
them, but common to the Church to which both he and they 
belonged: Let it once be admitted that the conscience is to be 
directed by an external rather than by an internal authority, 
through a discipline of confession and penance reduced to an 
elaborate, scientific system, and one has no right to be scan- 
dalized at the fruits which the principle bears, when applied 
with the aim of driving none to despair and losing none from 
the Church. In the hands of those who, like ourselves, reject 
and condemn the principle, Pascal’s contention is as just as it is 
forcible; but for him who, at least tacitly, accepted the prin- 
ciple, as he accepted the whole system of the Church of Rome, 
of which he always professed himself a faithful son, it was not 
equally open to complain of the consequences to which that 
principle led, when applied by those who had not the safeguard 
of a moral sensibility as acute as his own, to restrain them from 
carrying it out to its extreme results. This is well put by 
Dr. Tulloch, in a few weighty sentences, which we quote with 
pleasure :— 

‘The Jesuit system of morality was the growth of the Jesuit prin- 
ciple of accommodation, added on to the Roman principle of authority. 
Looking at morality entirely from without, as an artificial mode of 
regulating life and society for the supreme good of the Church, the 
Jesuit casuists were driven, under the necessities of such a —_ 
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from point to point, till all essential moral distinction was lost in 
the mechanical manipulations of their schools. . . . In the pages of 
Pascal the Jesuits too obviously made a deplorable business both of 
religion and morality. But they were as much the victims as the 
authors of a system which Rome had sanctioned, and which came 
directly from the claims which it made to govern the world, not 
merely by spiritual suasion, but by external influence. Jesuitism 
may be bad, and the Jesuit morality exposed by Pascal abominable, but 
the one and the other are the natural outgrowth of a Church which had 
become a mechanism for the regulation of human conduct, rather 
than a spiritual power addressing freely the human heart and 
conscience.’ 


We must pass on now to Pascal’s other immortal work. It 
has been already seen with what force of language M. Cousin’s 
Report exposed the inaccuracy of the text of the ‘ Thoughts’ in 
all the editions, without exception, which up to that time had 
been given to the world. The more minute examination of the 
manuscripts, made afterwards by M. Faugere, led him to a 
conclusion which was substantially the same, if expressed with 
a less vigorous rhetoric. Of the Port-Royalists he complains 
that ‘they modified the style of Pascal in a thousand ways; 
sometimes breaking up his thoughts into many fragments, which 
they scattered in an arbitrary manner; sometimes, on the other 
hand, joining together isolated and distinct fragments to form 
out of them a complete passage ; and, lastly, introducing inces- 
santly into the text of the great writer expressions, and occa- 
sionally whole phrases, which replace the originality of genius 
by periphrasis and commonplace.’ ‘Never,’ he adds, ‘ whether 
in the first edition, or in those which followed, do twenty 
consecutive lines occur without presenting some alteration, 
large or small. As to total omissions or partial suppressions, 
they are innumerable.’ 

Entirely accurate as this statement is in its separate parti- 
culars, the impression left by it as a whole seems to us to exceed 
the truth, At first we might be inclined to say, with M. Fau- 
gere, that M. Cousin’s Report had caused one of the finest works 
in the French language to disappear from our libraries; and 
Vinet is quoted by Faugére as expressing himself to that effect. 
But then Vinet immediately adds, ‘ Let us not exaggerate ; we 
did not possess the “ Thoughts” of Pascal, but we certainly pos- 
sessed his thought. In the restored text the outlines of his 
thought will be more clearly and sharply defined, but that is 
all” No doubt many of Pascal’s remarks had been suppressed, 
many toned down, attenuated, and mutilated; of the most 
original and exquisite turns of his phraseology not a few had 
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been barbarously pruned away; of the freshness and force of 
his thought much had been enervated and reduced to mediocrity 
and commonplace. He had fared at the hands of his editors as 
the delicate traceries of the masterpieces of medieval archi- 
tecture used to suffer under the brush of the Philistines of the 
last century, who thought by a uniform coating of whitewash to 
array them in a prim and smug respectability. But although 
under this treatment his thought was often robbed of the grace, 
the fire, the sharp precision, with which it sprang from his 
genius, its substance was apparent through every disfiguration. 
As Sainte-Beuve observes : ‘ The task of the original editors was 
not so ill done, since they gave us a book which every one 
admired, the most eminent minds approved, and we have lived 
on for two centuries.’ Still less does it appear just to say, with 
M. Cousin, that the restoration of the genuine text has made a 
sceptic of Pascal. The difference between the Pascal of the 
modern editions and the Pascal of the old is assuredly not one 
of kind, but at the most only of degree. ‘The Pascal of the 
Duc de Roannez,’ Vinet rightly says, ‘the Pascal of the Abbé 
Bossut, is neither more nor less of a Pyrrhonist than the Pascal 
of the manuscript.’ If he may be justly charged with scepti- 
cism now, there was evidence enough to sustain the same charge 
before. The passages on which it is founded may be more 
numerous, more accentuated, than those which his friends saw 
fit to publish ; but they certainly do not change the basis of his 
faith, nor reverse his intellectual attitude towards Christianity. 
Whether even now they justify M. Cousin’s indictment we shall 
consider presently, after we have given such an account of the 
book as our space will allow. 

As we have already seen, the loose papers to which Pascal 
committed his ideas, when meditating a work in defence of 
religion, furnished the materials for the volume of ‘ Thoughts’ 
published after his death. The selection, however, was not 
strictly confined to the fragments intended to be used in that 
work ; intéresting thoughts on various subjects were found 
among his papers or were otherwise known to the editors, and 
some of these were incorporated in the volume, which was 
accordingly described as ‘A Collection of the Thoughts of 
M. Pascal on Religion and some other subjects.’ It is to the 
part of the work containing the miscellaneous thoughts that 
most of the larger subsequent additions properly belong, and 
the pieces gradually added during nearly two centuries have 
now nearly doubled the size of the original. Among the most 
important of these are the conversations on ‘ Epictetus and 
Montaigne,’ and on the ‘Condition of the Great; the ‘ Art of 
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Persuasion ;’ the discussion on the ‘ Use of Authority in Philo- 
sophy’; thoughts on the Jesuits, and memoranda for the 
‘Provincial Letters’; and the discourses on the ‘Geometrical 
Intellect,’ and the ‘ Passions of Love.’ Striking as some of these 
are, even in their fragmentary state, and important as illustrat- 
ing the incisive character of Pascal's genius, they can hardly 
take rank in general interest beside the more strictly religious 
portion of his remains, the bulk of which, though not the whole, 
belong to his projected work on Christianity. A few pithy 
sentences are all that we can give from these miscellaneous 
fragments, which form Faugére’s first volume ; they will barely 
serve to illustrate the netteté, the peculiar sharpness and clear- 
ness, of Pascal’s style. Here is a remark from the paper on 
the geometrical intellect, where he is showing the folly of 
attempting to define such primary ideas as those of time and 
space :— 

‘ Nothing is more futile than the talk of those who wish to define 
these primitive words, What need, for instance, of explaining what 
we mean by the word man? Do we not know well enough what we 
intend by this term? What help does Plato think to give us by 
saying that he is a two-legged animal without wings? As if the 
conception of man which I have naturally, and which I cannot express, 
is not clearer and surer than that which he gives me by a useless 
and even ridiculous explanation: since a man does not lose humanity 
by losing his two legs, nor a fowl acquire it by losing its wings.’ 


Here are a few disjointed thoughts on ‘ Eloquence and 
Style’ :— 


‘Eloquence is a depicting of the thought; hence those who, after 
having depicted it, add more, make a picture instead of a portrait.’ 

‘Those who make antitheses by forcing the words are like persons 
who make false windows for the sake of symmetry.’ 

‘When we see the style natural, we are surprised and delighted ; 
we expected to see an author, and we find a man. . . . Those honour 
nature most, who teach her that she can discourse of everything, even 
of theology.’ 

‘The last thing we discover in making a book is to know what to 
put at the beginning.’ 


And here are some miscellaneous fragments gleaned out of a 
considerable mass of unclassified thoughts :— 


‘ Man is neither angel nor beast; the bad luck of those who wish 
to play the angel is that they play the beast.’ 

‘ A man no longer loves the woman he loved ten years ago. Very 
likely. She is no longer the same, nor is he. He was young, and 
she too ; she is quite different now. Perhaps he would love her still, 
were she what she was then.’ ‘i 
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‘ This dog is mine, say these poor children, that is my place in the 
sunshine: there is the beginning and picture of the usurpation of 
the whole world.’ 

*Cleopatra’s nose—if it had been shorter, the whole face of the 
world would have changed.’ 

* The last act is bloody, however fine the comedy may be in all the 
rest. They throw the earth on one’s head at last, and there it is for 
ever.” 

‘Cesar was too old, it appears to me, to betake himself to the 
amusement of conquering the world. That amusement was suited to 
Augustus or to Alexander ; they were young fellows whom it is hard 
to stop; Cesar should have been maturer.’ 

‘There are only two kinds of men: the righteous who believe 
themselves sinners, and the sinners who believe themselves righteous.’ 

‘ Are you the less a slave for being liked and caressed by your 
master? You are fortunate, slave; your master caresses you. He 
will beat you presently.’ 


The following sentences may be classed with these, although 
remitted by M. Faugere to his second volume ; the first of them 
is an anticipation of the familiar lines— 


‘Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 
Man never is, but always to be, blest.’ 


‘We never live, but we hope to live; and always preparing 
ourselves to be happy, it follows inevitably that we never are so.’ 

‘The mind of this sovereign judge of the world is not so inde- 
pendent as to escape being disturbed by the first uproar that breaks 
out around him. It does not require the noise of a cannon to put a 
stop to his thinking; the creaking of a weathercock or a pulley is 
sufficient. Do not be surprised if he reasons badly just now ; a fly is 
buzzing in his ears ; that is enough to render him incapable of good 
sense. If you wish him to discover truth, drive away that animal which 
holds his reason in abeyance, and disturbs that mighty intelligence 
which governs cities and kingdoms. A fine god this! O most 
ridiculous hero !’ 

‘ Would you not say that this magistrate, whose venerable old age 
impresses a whole-nation with deference, is governed by the dictates 
of a pure and sublime reason, and judges of things by their nature 
alone, without allowing himself to be affected by any of those idle 
circumstances which tickle the fancy of the weak? Well, observe him 
going to church, full of devout zeal, the solidity of his intellect sus- 
tained by the ardour of his charity. Here he is, ready to listen with 
an exemplary respect. Let the preacher appear: if nature has given 
him a croaking voice, or grotesque cast of face, if his barber has 
shaved him badly,or accident has left a smudge on his cheek, however 
momentous the truths which he announces, I bet that our senator will 
lose his gravity.’ 


In Faugere’s second volume we find, arranged under various 
headings, 
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headings, with the genuine text restored, and considerable 
additions printed for the first time, all the thoughts which 
appear to him to have been intended by Pascal for use in his 
apologetic treatise. To estimate justly these precious remains, 
it is needful to bear in mind that they are but fragments, and 
in many cases even less; if some of the paragraphs and sen- 
tences are shaped and polished and ready for insertion, others 
are only half-wrought, or are left in the rough, or are mere 
memoranda of ideas for future consideration. In picking our 
way through them we seem to be walking over ground strewn 
with blocks of stone in various degrees of preparation for some 
projected building: here a few exquisitely carved, there others 
but rudely hewn, and mingled with these not a few so shapeless 
as to make it difficult to discover their destination. Scarcely 
in any case can we be sure of having the final form of Pascal’s 
thought. It is the process of his thinking, the fermentation of 
his genius, that is going on before us: we overhear his asides ; 
he is unsuspiciously thinking aloud, unaware of our presence ; 
we catch him in deshabille, and surprise his movement before 
he has time to put on his coat. It is only genius that can bear 
to be surprised in this way, and undoubtedly there is a piquant 
charm in catching these glimpses of it undressed and uncon- 
scious of being observed ; Sainte-Beuve says with truth, 
‘ Pascal, admirable as he is when he completes, is perhaps still 
greater when he is interrupted.’ But to take seriously every 
line and every word of these fragments, these memoranda, these 
ejaculations and self-questionings, these hasty jottings down of 
the mood of the moment, as the great soul strove and agonized 
in its perplexities—to scan and judge them one by one, as if 
they expressed Pascal’s full and mature thought as he would 
finally have given it himself to the world—would surely be 
both to do him an injustice, and to land ourselves in a very 
incorrect estimate of his position as a philosopher and a 
Christian. The basis and outline of his thought are not hard 
to discover; and if here and there we are startled by sharp 
paradoxes and impulsive contradictions, these perhaps are but 
gleams of the opposite sides of the shield, echoes of the anti- 
nomies which dwell, irreconcileable yet without conflict, in the 
bosom of truth itself. 

Of Pascal’s principle and method we must endeavour to 
convey some idea. And, first, it must be premised that it is 
less with the logic of the theologian than with the voice of the 
heart that he justifies Christianity. ‘The glory of Pascal,’ 
writes Vinet, ‘is, that in theology he was a man.’ It is not by 
an array of arguments marshalled by the intellect that he seeks 
to 
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to convince ; his proofs are fashioned in his heart, and issue 


from it warm with his own emotions, and moulded by his own 
conflicts. Thus, to quote Vinet again :— 


‘This apology is brimful of the apologist himself... . . It is not 
the abstract truth that he propounds to us, but truth gathered up into 
a human heart, truth completed and realised by its moral effects, 
truth presented in that incarnation of which the incarnation of the 
Divine Word has been the pledge and foundation. It is here that 
one may justly say “ The voice is at the full only in the echo.” To 
insist that all theology, every defence of Christianity, should be a 
drama or a confession, would be going much too far; but what a loss 
if it were never so! . . . This character of personality—but of per- 
sonality thoroughly spiritual—makes itself felt in every page of the 
book, and more or less accentuates it throughout; sometimes the 
emotion mingles with the thought to such a degree as to divert its 


course, and make us imagine that many of these movements would 
have been suppressed in its final form.’ 


If Pascal’s pleading for religion is suffused with personal 
emotion, it is because he finds the basis of faith not in the intellect 
but in the heart. His constant thought, as Dr. Tulloch remarks, 
is that ‘religion is born not of science but of love and faith.’ 
‘Pascal,’ says Neander, ‘is the advocate of that evidence which 
is superior to all reasoning, and is founded on the immediate 
consciousness. His appeal is to a truth which is inseparable 
from the very nature of the soul, and it is from the heart that he 
derives intuitive certainty. Thus he vindicates his affinity with 
the prophetic race who are called to bear witness to what is 
holiest in humanity.’ To the same effect writes Dreydorff, 
when he finds Pascal dwelling on ‘ the self-evidencing power of 
the truth to the heart which thirsts for it, as being more cogent 
than the logic of Aristotle.’ How true these representations are 
we shall discover without difficulty, if we are careful to note 
how Pascal employs his terms for the different human faculties. 
With him, heart, nature, sentiment, and instinct, are habitually 
opposed to reason and mind (esprit), the former expressing the 
whole intuitive faculty, the primary instinct or perception, by 
which truth is directly apprehended or felt ; the latter, the logical 
faculty and its argumentative processes. Bearing this in mind, 


we find the clear key-note of his strain in such passages as 
these :— 


‘ Instinct ; Reason.—We suffer under an incapacity of demonstration 
which no dogmatism can overcome. We possess an idea of truth 
which no Pyrrhonism can destroy.’ 

‘Nature sustains the powerless reason, and preserves it from falling 
into universal doubt.’ 
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‘Nature confounds the sceptics, and reason confounds the dog- 
matists,’ ; 

‘We arrive at truth, not by reason alone, but still more by the 
heart. It is thus that we obtain first principles, and it is in vain 
that reasoning, which has no hand in this, endeavours to combat 
them. . . . We know that we are not dreaming, powerless as we are 
to prove it by reason; this powerlessness establishes only the feeble- 
ness of our reason, not the doubtfulness of all our knowledge, as the 
sceptics pretend. . . . It is on the cognitions of the heart and the 
instinct that reason must rest, and base all its arguments. . . . It is 
as ridiculous for reason to ask the heart for proofs of its first prin- 
ciples before assenting to them, as it would be absurd for the heart, 
as the condition of its assent, to demand that reason should feel all 
the propositions which it demonstrates. . . . Would to God that 
we never needed to reason out things, but knew them all by instinct 
and sentiment !’ 

‘ The heart has its reasons, of which the reason knows nothing.’ 

‘It is the heart which feels God, and not the reason. This is what 
true faith is: God felt by the heart, not by the reason.’ 


To the absolute accuracy of the language in these ‘passages 
exception has been taken, and perhaps not unfairly, especially as 
regards the interchange of reason and reasoning ; but the general 
drift seems to us to be unmistakable. All our knowledge, Pascal 
would say, rests on primary, instinctive beliefs or intuitions, 
which are felt to be true, but are incapable of demonstration, 
and on these all the logical processes of the intellect must ulti- 
mately be based. It is upon such of these intuitions as are of 
a moral or spiritual character that religion is founded ; its truth 
must be felt, but cannot be strictly demonstrated : here, to use 
Neander’s phrase, the over-curious logical temper must be 
subordinated to the living intuition. Is it too much to say that, 
if this great principle had been better understood by Pascal’s 
successors in the defence of religion against sceptics, we should 
have been spared much bad logic, and Christianity have suffered 
much less damage at the hands of its friends? 

How Pascal applies the principle we must now see. He 
begins with man, in order to arrive at God. This is the order 
which his own personal experience, the history of his own soul, 
suggested ; for asa student of Montaigne, that prince of sceptics 
and careless mockers, he had stood within the terrible shadow of 
universal doubt, and his heart, gnawed by that worm of unbelief 
to which the preceding century had given birth, had for a time 
almost despaired of finding any remedy for the weaknesses, the 
contradictions, the miseries of human nature. Man seemed to 
him to be a dethroned and beggared monarch ; a king in tatters 
and filth; an atom, a nothingness, in the presence of the 
terrifying 
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terrifying Infinite ; tormented by a heart full of unclean passions, 
yet craving restlessly for light and purity; with an intellect 
impotent to grasp truth, yet incapable of being satisfied without 
it; the feeblest reed in nature, which a vapour, a drop of water, 
can destroy, yet greater by virtue of thought and knowledge 
than the whole unconscious universe around him :— 

‘ What a chimera, then, is man!’ he passionately exclaims, ‘ what a 
novelty, a monster, a chaos, a contradiction, a prodigy! A judge of 
all things, yet an imbecile worm of the earth; a depositary of truth, 


yet a sink of doubt and error; at once the glory and the refuse of the 
universe.’ 


Who shall explain this mystery, resolve this contrariety, 
restore this ruin? In vain does philosophy undertake the task ; 
Stoics, Epicureans, Pyrrhonists, all labour to no purpose. ‘A 
fine thing,’ He cries, ‘ to tell a man, ignorant of himself, to find 
his own way to God! A fine thing, too, to say the same to a 
man who has come to know himself!’ Reason must be pro- 
nounced ineffectual ; God cannot be discovered in suns and 
stars and material organisms ; the alleged metaphysical proofs 
of His existence are too remote and feeble, and ‘if they have 
force with a few, it is only for an instant; the next. moment 
doubt returns.’ What then remains? Revelation. 

‘Recognise, O proud man, what a paradox you are to yourself! 
Humble yourself, impotent reason ; be silent, imbecile nature; under- 
stand that man is infinitely beyond man, and learn from your Master 
what your true condition is. Listen to God!’ 


It is Revelation, then, which alone furnishes the word of the 
enigma, and brings the whole mystery into light. In Chris- 
tianity a voice from God reaches the heart, and is felt to be true, 
Not, indeed, every heart,—for all conviction of religious truth, 
all finding of God, depends on the bias of the disposition,—but 
the heart which is disengaged from the passions and is thus 
prepared for the truth; to such a heart Christianity is its own 
evidence, and bears the broad signature of its own veracity. 
With Pascal, then, the first step towards faith is taken by 
bridling in the passions and abasing the heart; and the indis- 
pensable basis of intelligent belief is a perception of the con- 
gruity of Christianity to the human soul, a conviction of its 
power to touch the inner life at every point, and give satisfaction 
to all the higher wants of humanity. When the Gospel has 
thus approved itself to the spiritual instincts, and rooted itself 
in the affections, the external evidences of its truth,—history, 
types, miracles, prophecy,—furnish their corroborations, and 
confirm the verdict of the heart. In Pascal’s scheme, therefore, 
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these were intended to follow in their due order; and as they 
present themselves to his mind, with a grand swell of emotion 
he exclaims :— 

‘Thus I stretch forth my hands to my Deliverer, who, after having 
been predicted for four thousand years, came to suffer and die for me 
on earth in the time and the precise manner which had been foretold ; 
and by His grace I wait for death in peace, in the hope of being 
eternally united to Him; meanwhile I live with joy, whether in the 
prosperity which He is pleased to give me, or in the adversity which 
He sends me for my good, and which He has taught me to bear by 
His own example.’ 


Such, in brief, was Pascal’s method, as indicated in the frag- 
ments which have come down to us; and it appears to be well 
characterized in Prévost Paradol’s striking remark :—‘ Pascal 
did for theology something analogous to what Socrates used to 
do for philosophy ; he recalled it to earth, and wished to give it 
for a solid foundation the facts which are grounded in the very 
nature of man. For if those facts be admitted, and if Chris- 
tianity explains them all, and alone can explain them, must not 
the Christian religion, which thus becomes the key of the moral 
world, and the last word of human nature, be indeed the true 
religion ?’ 

It is, perhaps, questionable whether the world would have 
been the gainer, had Pascal lived to complete his treatise. His 
genius was not critical, nor was the state of historical knowledge 
in his day such as to admit of his elaborating any survey of the 
external evidences of Christianity which would have been of 
permanent value. Where his real strength lay was in his pro- 
found apprehension of the perplexities of human experience, and 
the relation of spiritual truth to the wants of the soul; and here 
his fragmentary utterances possess a grandeur, a depth, a power 
of arresting the attention and thrilling the heart, which could 
scarcely have been increased, and would probably have suffered 
diminution, by their incorporation in a formal treatise. As 
they are, they really stand alone in literature. Comparing them 
with the comments in which the older editors tried to expound 
and complete them, Chateaubriand likens them to ‘the ruins of 
Palmyra, proud relics of genius and of time, at the foot of which 
the Arab of the desert has built his miserable hut!’ It seems to 
us that in such thoughts as those on the ‘Greatness and misery 
of man,’ broken and disjointed as they are, we have Pascal at 
his best. Flashes like these out of the darkness would have 
been ill exchanged for a paler if steadier light. By these we 
are placed, as we could not have been by a finished work, in the 
very presence of his vivid personality, his burning emotion, the 
inmost 
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inmost ferment and conflict of his soul. It is this fusing of 
himself with his thought, this baring of his heart with all its 
pain and strife and hope in these first jets from its depths, that 
forms his peculiar and perennial charm, We are not listening 
to the professor or the theologian, spinning ingenious theories, 
or drawing out long trains of reasoning; it is the drama of 
a living soul that we are permitted to see. There lies the 
fascination of this wonderful book ; and nowhere have we found 
it more eloquently or truly described than in Dean Church’s 
interesting lecture. Pascal, he says :— 


‘ Writes out of the deeps, as one absorbed and awestruck, and with 
every fibre strung, by his vivid consciousness of the strange contrasts, 
the inevitable alternatives, the mighty interests at stake, amid which 
man’s course is to be run. His view of religion rises out of these 
solemn and unfathomable depths, the abyss of life and pain and death, 
the abyss of sin and ignorance and error, the abyss of redemption and 
God’s love. . . . For him the overwhelming certainty of religion 
arose out of its deep and manifold correspondence with what he knew 
of himself and man, with what conscience told him of the moral law, 
and the world showed him of degradation and sin. What brought 
religion home to his inward sense of reality was, that it had the key 
to the tormenting contradictions of nature, which he knew so well.’ 


It is time that we should deal with M. Cousin’s attack on 
Pascal’s faith. In its first form, as we have seen, the charge ran 
thus :—* The very substance of Pascal’s soul was a universal 
scepticism ;’ and, expressed in this way, it seemed to impugn 
the sincerity of his profession of Christianity. What was really 
meant appeared more clearly from M. Cousin’s defence of his 
position, published a year afterwards in the ‘ Revue des deux 
Mondes.’ ‘ Pascal,’ he there says, ‘ believed in Christianity with 
all the powers of his soul. It was in philosophy, not in religion, 
that he was a sceptic; and, because he was sceptical in philo- 
sophy, he clung all the more closely to religion, as the only 
asylum, the last resource of humanity, in the impotence of 
reason, and the ruin of all natural truth among men.’ It was, 
then, an utter divorce between reason and religion which 
M. Cousin meant to attribute to Pascal, and to brand as ‘ uni~ 
versal scepticism ;’ and this divorce he goes on to trace to the 
Jansenism in which Pascal’s faith was cradled ; for ‘ Port-Royal, 
being founded on the double principle of the nothingness of 
human nature and the sole power of grace,’ could not logically 
admit reason to have any share in the discovery or reception of 
truth. In short, Pascal’s faith, according to this view, was 
sincere, but consciously irrational. He believed, while con- 
vinced that there was no logical ground for believing. His 
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reason pronounced against faith as a baseless dream, and yet he 
held the faith in fact, and was honestly a Christian. Thus his 
sincerity was saved at the expense of his consistency. Of course 
some explanation was required to show how he could be a sceptic to 
the bottom of his soul, at the same time that he devoted his life 
to the defence of Christianity against the attacks of unbelievers, 
and in his personal religion was an impassioned devotee. And 
the explanation given is that he was a living contradiction, an 
unresolved discord, whose head and heart, whose principles and 
practice, were in avowed and irreconcileable antagonism. To 
add that he was ‘the enemy of all philosophy, was inevitable, 
since of all philosophy the basis is found in the congruity of 
truth with the reason. 

Such was that celebrated writer's view of the Pascal of the 
genuine Pensées, and the question is, how far it is a just one. 
That Pascal found in human nature no basis at all for faith 
must, we think, be pronounced an over-statement, a statement 
ex-parte, founded on a consideration of only one side of his 
mind ; for the passages which we have already quoted show 
clearly enough that he held religion to have a foundation in the 
heart or spiritual instinct, though not in the logical understand- 
ing or reasoning faculty. It cannot, of course, be denied that 
Pascal recoiled with the utmost vehemence from the deistical 
position, that man needs no revelation, but is able by natural 
intuition to attain to a right knowledge of God; for any ap- 
proximation to that he was much too deeply convinced of the 
debasement of human nature by the Fall. But to sustain M. 
Cousin’s view it would be necessary to go a good deal further, 
and to prove that Pascal held the religious faculty in the believer 
to be absolutely and entirely a new creation by divine grace, an 
element supernaturally added to human nature at conversion ; and 
that is a conception of which there is no trace in Pascal’s mode of 
thought. Yet we must confess that M. Cousin carries us a con- 
siderable way with him before we part company. There is 
unquestionably a strong strain of scepticism in Pascal’s remains. 
In him there existed, as it were, two men, the man of reason 
and the man of faith ; and to the last, it may be, they were never 
thoroughly in accord. Some, probably, of his most startling 
sentences are not so much expressions of his own thought as 
memoranda of difficulties to be considered, a sort of short-hand 
notes, as Sainte-Beuve calls them, to fix in their most accentuated 
form ideas which flashed across his mind. But after deducting 
everything that can be thus explained, there remains a large 
body of fragments which are as deeply tinctured with scepticism 
as anything in Montaigne. No one whose soul had not been 
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swept over by the storms of doubt could have penned the famous 
wager-essay, in which it has been said that Pascal plays at pitch 
and toss with the existence of God, and the immortality of the soul. 


‘Either there is a God, or there is not,’ he says; ‘to which side 
shall we incline? Reason can give us no assistance, yet we must 
take one side or the other; we must stake on the question. Heads, 
then, that there isa God! If you gain, you gain everything; if you 
lose, you lose nothing. And thus, since you are forced to stake, it 
would be contrary to all reason to cling to this life, rather than to 
stake it for an infinite gain, of which there is an even chance; while 
the loss, even if it should happen, would after all be the loss of 
nothing.’ 


Such language as this, after every attempt to justify it, re- 
mains as shocking in the presence of Christian faith as it is 
indefensible on any principle of sound philosophy. Yet if we 
cannot justify it, we may perhaps account for it by attributing 
it,as Dr. Tulloch does, to ‘moments of terrible doubt, when 
the soul is so borne away on the surge of the sceptical wave that 
rises from the depths of all human speculation, that it can only 
cling to the Divine by an effort of will, and with something of 
the gamester’s thought that this is the winning side.’ A similar 
explanation may be given of the advice which Pascal goes on 
to address to persons who wish to believe, but find themselves 
unable :— 

‘You cannot believe, you say, and ask what you must do. Do as 
others have done, who were once hindered as you are, but now stake 
their all on the side of faith; they know the path that you wish to 
follow, and have been cured of the disease of which you desire to be 
cured. Follow the method with which they began; it was by acting 
as if they believed, taking holy water, getting masses said, &c.; even 
naturally this will cause you to believe, and will make fools of you 
(vous abétira).’ 


To these extracts we must add a few more, which in their 
naked cynicism and contempt of human nature certainly look 
ugly enough, and justify Voltaire’s remark, that ‘this sublime 
misanthrope writes against human nature almost as he wrote 
against the Jesuits.’ 


‘One sees scarcely anything, whether of right or wrong, which does 
not change its quality as the climate changes. Three degrees of 
elevation of the pole upset the whole of jurisprudence. A meridian 
decides what is truth; after being in force a few years, the funda- 
mental laws change: right has its epochs. The entrance of Saturn 
into Leo marks the time when such or such a thing began to be a 
crime, A queer sort of justice of which a riveris the boundary! True 
on this side of the Pyrenees, false on the other.’ - 
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‘ All men naturally hate one another.’ 

‘Man is nothing but a disguise, a falsehood, an hypocrisy, towards 
both himself and others. Human life is nothing else than a perpetual 
illusion.’ 

‘Man is only a subject full of error, which is natural to him and 
ineffaceable without grace. Nothing shows him the truth ; everything 
deludes him.’ 

‘We desire truth, and find nothing but uncertainty in ourselves. 
We seek happiness, and find only misery and death.’ 

‘Here is our true condition. This is what renders us incapable 
either of knowing with certainty or being absolutely ignorant. We 
sail along on a vast surface, always uncertain and drifting, swept along 
from one end to the other. ... Nothing is stable for us. We burn 
with desire to discover a firm platform and enduring basis on which 
to build a tower that may rise to the infinite; but our whole founda- 
tion cracks, and the earth opens beneath us down to the abysses.’ 

‘ When I consider the brevity of my life, swallowed up in the 
eternity before and after it; the littleness of the space that I occupy 
and even perceive, engulphed in the infinite immensity of the spaces 
which I am ignorant of, and which are ignorant of me; I am 
terrified, and astonished to see myself here rather than there ; for 
there is no reason why here rather than there, why now rather than 
then. Who has put me here? By whose order or arrangement 
have this time and place been assigned tome?’ ‘ How many kingdoms 
of being have no knowledge of us?’ ‘The eternal silence of these 
infinite spaces terrifies me.’ 


Now if all that Pascal wrote had been in this strain, to vin- 
dicate him from the charge of having been at bottom a sceptic 
would have been impossible. But in such utterances as these 
we have only one side of his thought, as M. Cousin admits 
when he says that ‘no man ever contradicted himself more.’ 
The real question is, not whether some of his utterances were 
sceptical, but whether these were his deliberate and final utter- 
ances. In the wrestling of the soul with passing doubts, and 
during fits of depression caused by morbid nerves and harassing 
pain, things may look for a time so gloomy and desperate as to 
force from the sufferer bitter cries of mockery or despair; but 
to stamp him on that account with the brand of scepticism 
would be as unreasonable as cruel; for such experiences have 
happened to many who were certainly not sceptics but saints. 
We know that Pascal’s heart was a passionate one, from which 
the emotions leaped forth like jets of flame; we know that on a 
temperament saddened by almost unremitting pain his stern 
Jansenism acted so as to deepen its gloom; let us add to these 
causes of an exaggerated sense of human frailty and wretched- 
ness that he probably had, as Dreydorff puts it, ‘to contend 
often 
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often not only with outer but inner doubts, and that it must 
have been against these, no less than against other temptations, 
that he sought the terrible help of the spiked girdle on his bare 
flesh ;’ and the derisive and sceptical effervescences of his 
thought seem to be fully accounted for, without the need of 
M. Cousin’s violent solution. In dealing with a psychological 
problem like this it should never be forgotten, that in propor- 
tion to the depth and thoroughness of the thought will the 
merely logical basis of knowledge and religion appear insecure 
and inadequate, and the stress be thrown on those deeper but 
vaguer intuitions which in times of mental conflict and distress 
are the first to grow dim and to swim before the eyes. Pascal 
had looked with too piercing and unshrinking a gaze into 
the mysterious depths of human nature, not to feel what a ter- 
rible strength there is in the Pyrrhonist or, as we say now, 
agnostic position, when encountered by bare reason, to which 
the heart brings no reinforcement. No wonder, then, that in 
moments of agony and temptation these ebullitions of a faithless 
cynicism should have forced their way to the surface, and that 
he should have thrown out and committed to writing impatient, 
one-sided, extravagant words, which in ‘his moments of clear 
mental sanity and insight’ he would surely not have endorsed, 
much less have given to the world as the expression of his har- 
monized and completed thought. On the whole, M, Faugere 
seems to set the matter in the fairest light possible, when he 
writes as follows in his Introduction to the ‘ Pensées’ :— 


‘Faith and reason may equally claim Pascal for their own. If 
they appear sometimes to conflict in his soul, it is because he lacked 
time not only to complete the work which he meditated, but above all 
to finish his own interior work—that sort of creation which genius per- 
forms within itself—and to fuse into an harmonious whole the diverse 
elements of his thought. Among the hitherto unpublished pages 
of Pascal are found these remarkable lines: “ One ought to have these 
three qualities, the sceptical, the dogmatic, and that of the humble 
Christian ; these unite and modify each other, making us doubt where 
we ought to doubt, be sure where we ought to be sure, and submit 
where we ought to submit.” These bold words are the whole history 
of Pascal, and sum up the state of his mind..... For us, after 
our intimate study of the author of the ‘Pensées,’ it is beyond all 
question that he had a profound conviction of moral and philoso- 
phical excellence, and of the supernatural and divine pre-eminence of 
Christianity ; this faith was supreme in him over all the storms of 
his thought. .... Here in truth is Pascal’s scepticism ; it was 
that he held all systems engendered by human reason apart from 
Christianity to be insufficient and incomplete. He would have been 
undecided and sceptical, had he ceased to be a Christian.’ - 
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We have dwelt so long on Pascal as a writer, that we have left 
ourselves scanty room for considering him as a man. It is, how- 
ever, of the less consequence, since in the highest possible degree 
his writings are himself. Yet we are unwilling to conclude without 
an attempt to portray him a little more clearly, and we cannot 
introduce what remains to be said better than by extracting 
from Chateaubriand the entire paragraph from which we have 
already quoted a couple of lines :— 


‘There was aman who at twelve years old, with bars and rounds, 
created mathematics; who at sixteen composed the most learned 
treatise on conic sections since the ancients; who at nineteen reduced 
to mechanism a science which is entirely mental; who at twenty- 
three demonstrated the weight of the air, and exploded one of the 
greatest errors of the old physics; who at an age when other men are 
scarcely beginning to be born, having achieved his course round the 
circle of human sciences, perceived their nothingness and turned to 
religion ; who, although from that moment till his death, which took 
place in his thirty-ninth year, he was always feeble and in pain, fixed 
the language which Bossuet and Racine spoke, and furnished a model 
of the most perfect wit as well as of the closest reasoning; lastly, who 
in the brief intervals of his pain solved by abstraction the highest 
problems of geometry, and threw on paper thoughts which breathe as 


much of God as of man:—this astonishing (effrayant) genius was 
named Blaise Pascal.’ 


Now, such writing as this must be confessed to be too 
theatrical and forced to be of much critical value; still the 
passage may be accepted as a dashing and not inaccurate sketch 
of Pascal’s life and achievements. The story of his working his 


own way, at twelve years old, as far as the 32nd Proposition of 


the 1st book of ‘ Euclid,’ with a piece of charcoal on the floor of 
an unused garret, without even knowing the common terms of 
geometry, is so astonishing, that had it not been told by his 
sister with all the simplicity of truth, we should have been 
tempted to class it with the legends in which the surprising 
quickly grows into the miraculous. But as the feat was at no 
long interval followed by the treatise on conic sections, which 
excited the mingled incredulity and astohishment of the veteran 
Descartes, and that by the construction of an arithmetical 
machine to assist his father’s financial calculations, and that 
again by the invention of the barometer, we cannot doubt that 
Pascal was not merely one of those precocious children who are 
a nine days’ wonder, but was endowed by Nature with one of 
the most extraordinary capacities for mathematical reasoning and 
ar research that ever fell to the lot of man. From this 
ine of labour, however, he was early turned aside by the failure 
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of his health, which suffered so greatly from excessive appli 
cation to scientific study, as to expose him to an attack of 
‘dynamical paralysis ;’ and the result was to leave his constitu- 
tion so disordered, and his nervous system so shattered, that to- 
the end of his life he scarcely ever passed a day without pain. 
In his twenty-fourth year occurred what his biographers call his 
‘first conversion, when, owing to the influence of teachers of 
the Jansenist school, with whom he became acquainted, and 
who introduced him to the books of St. Cyran and Jansen, 
he received a strong bias towards a religious life. Of the 
change at that time wrought in him, too much, perhaps, has. 
been made by those who have regarded the years afterwards. 
spent by him in the gay world of Paris as a period of apostasy, 
which entailed a bitter expiation in the seclusion and austerities 
of his later period. We rather side with Dreydorff in putting a 
lower estimate on the contrast between the first fervour of his 
youthful religion and the mixed occupations of his life in the 
capital. It is no doubt true that, as we find from Pascal’s own 
letters preserved among the Guerrier manuscripts, he took up reli- 
gion with the warmth of his enthusiastic temperament, and sprang 
almost with a bound into a mystic devotion, which would have 
required solitude for its nutriment, and failed to hold its own 
amidst the distractions of social and busy life; but there is not the 
slightest ground for believing that he ever in any real sense apo- 
statized, or became infected by the dissoluteness and profanity 
which were too characteristic of the age of the Fronde. To use 
Faugeére’s somewhat high-flown phrase, ‘ His feet rested for a 
moment on the mire of that corrupt society, but his divine 
wings were never soiled by it.’ It was his ‘ second conversion,’ 
when he was in his thirty-first year, which changed the whole 
current of his life, by giving him over to asceticism and 
Port-Royal. To that momentous and final movement several 
causes seem to have contributed. The influence of his sister 
Jacqueline, then in the first glow of her profession ; the increas- 
ing gloom of his own temperament, aggravated perhaps by dis- 
appointed love ; a shuddering recoil from the levity and vice of 
the society around him, intensified by a conviction that, in his 
struggle with the doubts and perplexities which surged up 
tumultuously within his restless soul, he needed a support that 
could only be found in retirement and mortification and con- 
verse with the austere solitaries of Port-Royal: these were 
causes sufficient to prompt his decision and drive him from the 
world, without our having recourse to the more questionable 
incidents of a narrow escape from being dashed to pieces in a 
runaway carriage at the bridge of Neuilly, and the vision of an. 
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abyss opening beside his chair, the supposed record of which, 
and of the act of self-dedication to which it led, was ever 
afterwards secretly worn by him stitched inside his clothes, 
where it was found after his death. This curious, and not too 
intelligible, paper was the ‘ amulet’ which excited the sneers of 
Condorcet and Voltaire, and furnished the theme of M. Lélut’s 
volume. It appears to record the very day and hour of his 
final resolve to give himself wholly to God, and breathes an 
ecstatic fervour characteristic of the critical moment when the 
struggle of his soul issued in triumph and joy. Let us remem- 
ber that this document in a double form, the paper original 
being folded within a parchment copy, was worn on Pascal’s 
breast day by day till the breath left his worn-out frame, and 
that, even while penning the very fragments on which the charge 
of scepticism has been founded, it was this that he was pressing 
to his heart, and we shall feel that without taking account of 
it no estimate of Pascal’s religion would be complete. It is 
headed by a small cross, and is as follows :— 


‘The year of grace 1654. Monday, 23rd November, day of St. 
Clement, pope and martyr, and others in the martyrology. Eve of 
St. Chrysogone, martyr, and others. From about half-past ten in the 
evening to half-past twelve. Fire. God of Abraham, God of Isaac, 
God of Jacob, not of the philosophers and savants. Assurance, 
Assurance, Feeling. Joy. Peace. God of Jesus Christ my God 
and your God. Thy God shall be my God. Forgetfulness of the 
world and of all but God. He is found only by the ways taught in 
the Gospel. Greatness of the human soul. Righteous Father, the 
world has not known Thee, but I have known Thee. Joy, joy, joy, 
tears of joy. Ihave separated myself from Him. They have forsaken 
Me the fountain of living water. My God, wilt Thou forsake me ? 
Let me not be separated from Him eternally. This is life eternal 
that they know Thee the only true God and J. C. whom Thou hast 
sent. Jesus Christ—Jesus Christ. I have separated myself from 
Him. I have fled from, renounced, crucified Him. Let me never be 
separated from Him. He is retained only by the ways taught in the 
Gospel. Renunciation total and sweet.’ 


In the spirit which evidently animates this extraordinary and 
incoherent document Pascal henceforth lived. Body and soul, 
he gave himself up to religion, and, whether consorting with 
his Jansenist friends at Port-Royal, or living as a recluse in his 
own house in Paris, whether contending against the Jesuits 
in the ‘Provincial Letters’ or corresponding in mystic strains 
with Madlle. de Roannez, or meditating his apologetic work, 
the entire remainder of his life was spent in the renunciation 
of the world, the practices of an ascetic devotion, and the con- 
secration of all he was and all he had to the service of God. 
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Of Pascal’s mental organization the most characteristic fea- 
tures, as revealed in his writings, may be described as an intense, 
audacious individuality, and a passionate love of reality and 
truth. No man’s thoughts and sentiments were ever more 
emphatically his own. His voice was no echo of current 
opinions, but issued clear and sharp from the depths of his own 
being. What he had received from others he never gave back 
without having incorporated it with himself, shaped it in his 
own mould, and stamped it with his own mark. Convention- 
alities and masks of all kinds were hateful to him; to tear them 
away with a vehement contempt, and penetrate to the very core 
and naked reality of things, was like a fierce joy to his soul. 
Nothing was too daring for him to utter, if only it appeared to 
him to be true; of truth, whatever it was, he felt an imperious 
need, and to speak it forth, without compromise and without 
reserve, was his overmastering impulse. It was this frank con- 
scientiousness, this ardour for the exact truth, which made his 
mode of expression, his literary style, so singularly real and pure, 
so accurately true to the thought ; it could tolerate no superfluity, 
no circumlocution, no ambiguous vagueness ; it was, as Faugére 
says, ‘ the thought itself, clothed like an antique statue with its 
own chaste nudity.’ These characteristics point to a genius 
intense rather than broad, penetrating more than constructive ; 
and, as we have already said, the illumination thrown by Pascal 
on the mystery of our being resembled the vivid but fitful flash 
of the lightning rather than the calm, steady light of day. We 
have ventured to differ from M. Cousin’s estimate of his scep- 
ticism ; but that eminent writer has our hearty concurrence 
when he says, ‘ the man in Pascal was profoundly original, but 
the creating mind had not been given him. He had more 
depth in sentiment than in thought, more force than breadth.’ 
To the same effect is Mr. Beard’s thoughtful estimate :— 

‘This is the character of Pascal’s originality. He does not con- 
struct systems’ of the universe, or mark an era in philosophical 
thought, or compass the whole sphere of human knowledge, like 
Descartes. He is not conversant with all the literature which it 
becomes a learned man to know, like Arnauld. He probably knew 
little Greek and no Hebrew; much of his classical learning came to 
him at second-hand from Montaigne; all the books with which his 
writings betray any acquaintance might be enumerated in half-a-dozen 
lines. What he knew and thought came almost wholly out of himself, 
and was the result of his independent thought, and bears in the com- 
pleteness of its symmetry the impress of his nature.’ 


‘ Pascal,’ says the Protestant Vinet, ‘ was born in the Roman 
sect, and in a sect of that sect, Jansenism ; but without sepa- 
rating 
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rating himself from the sect to which we may say he belonged, 
he rose superior to it; the substance to him was more than the 
form ; the spirit ruled over the body. He was one of those who 
are united by the heart to the living principle of truth, but to 
their sect by the inferior parts alone of their intellect.’ Not- 
withstanding his Jansenism, which placed him on the confines 
of Geneva, and his mortal defiance of the Jesuits, who were the 
real wire-pullers of the Vatican, his allegiance to his Church 
never wavered. ‘I will never separate myself from her com- 
munion,’ he wrote to Madlle. de Roannez after Arnauld had 
been condemned by the Sorbonne, and no provocation ever 
shook his resolve. However it may be now, the Roman Church 
then, especially to a French Catholic, was more than the Pope ; 
and though, as Dreydorff remarks, ‘ Pascal saw and lamented 
that he was in a strait between God and the Pope, he never 
appears to have felt himself in a strait between God and the 
Church.’ Hence, when the Jesuits accused him of making 
common cause with the heretics, he indignantly retorted, 
‘When have I been absent from mass, or scant of my duty to: 
my parish church? What act of fellowship with heretics or of 
schism towards the Church can you lay to my charge? What 
Council have I contradicted, what Papal constitution have I 
transgressed?” The Church might be ruled by a corrupt 
faction, yet to him it was still the house of God and the 
appointed guide to salvation, and without a thought of sepa- 
rating himself from it, he was content to commit his cause to 
the Judge of all. The Pope might pronounce against him, and 
place his book in the Index, but Pascal could sustain himself 
with the thought, ‘God does not perform miracles in the 
ordinary management of His Church; it would be a strange 
miracle if infallibility resided in a single person. . . . If my 
letters are condemned in Rome, what I condemn in them is. 
condemned in heaven. To Thy tribunal, Lord Jesus, I make 
my appeal.’ 

It is impossible to clear the religion of Pascal’s declining 
years from the taint of superstition. As his health grew feebler, 
he became increasingly subject to fits of depression, and had 
recourse to austerities which aggravated the physical mischief 
and shortened his days. It is inexpressibly touching to watch 
this fiery, yet loving spirit, burdened with its frail and morbid 
organism, striving to get nearer to God by a daily martyrdom 
of self. The spiked girdle on his bare flesh, the stern refusal of 
the commonest comforts, the recoil from a sister’s affection and 
from a child’s caress as dangerous to spirituality, the protest 
against an advantageous marriage for his niece, as if honest 
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wedlock were ‘the most perilous and the basest of the con- 
ditions in which Christian people could live; these in the 
author of the ‘ Pensées’ furnished a melancholy illustration of 
his favourite theme,—‘ Nothing is stranger in the nature of man 
than the contrarieties of all kinds which are found in it.’ We 
rise from our study of him with the sad sense of a life uncom- 
pleted, a promise unfulfilled, a glorious possibility but half 
realized. Yet viewed in the light of Christian hope, there is 
more to cheer than to depress in this spectacle of mingled 
weakness and strength. For if even amidst the shadows of 
mortality, and under the burden of premature decay, man can 
be so great, of what height may he not be capable, when the 


burden is unbound from his shoulders, and mortality is swal- 
lowed up of life ? 








Art. II.— The Roll of the Royal College of Physicians of London ; 
comprising Biographical Sketches of all the eminent Physicians, 
whose names are recorded in the Annals, from the Foundation of 
the College in 1518 to its removal, in 1825, from Warwick Lane 
to Pall Mall East. By William Munk, M.D., F.S.A., Fellow 
of the College, &c. London: published by the College. 


3 vols. 8vo. 


ARLY in January this year, exactly two centuries from its 
inauguration, another of the old historic edifices of our 
metropolis disappeared, having perished through the same 
destructive agency by which its immediate predecessor had been 
destroyed, with so many other of our national monuments. 

In Warwick Lane, a street running out of Newgate Street along 
the east side of the gloomy walls of the prison of that name, there 
was, till a few months ago, a stately but somewhat quaint edifice, 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren. From its situation it was 
probably known to comparatively few of our readers, though from 
its height and antique look it must often have been noticed by the 
bustling crowd constantly passing along the main thoroughfare 
from the city westwards; for even the wide arched gateway, 
forming the entrance to the building, was visible from Newgate 
Street, and its curiously constructed dome towered above all the 
surrounding buildings : 


‘A dome majestic to the sight, 

And sumptuous arches bear its oval height ; 
A golden globe plac’d high with artful skill 
Seems, to the distant sight, a gilded pill.’ * 


* Garth’s ‘ Dispensary,’ canto i. On the title-page of the second volume of the 
* Roll’ there is an engraving of the quadrangle of the old College in Warwick Lane. 
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This edifice—of late forming part of the extensive .premises 
of Messrs. Tyler, the brassfounders, and recently burnt—was the 
old College of Physicians, the former place of meeting of the 
learned and venerable body, whose ‘ Roll’ or Memoirs we now 
propose to notice. The building in Warwick Lane was not, 
however, the first College of Physicians. There had been a 
previous building in Amen Corner, where the three houses for 
the Canons Residentiary of St. Paul’s now stand, which was 
destroyed by the Great Fire of London in 1666, as was also the 
residence of Linacre in Knight Rider Street, where the meetings 
of his associates were first held. Early in the present century, 
population and fashion having moved westward, and the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Warwick Lane having greatly changed 
and deteriorated, the removal of the College became desirable. 
In 1825 this was accomplished, and the present handsome but 
somewhat sombre edifice, which forms the north-west angle of 
Trafalgar Square, was erected from the designs of Sir R. Smirke. 
Mainly through the influence of Sir Henry Halford a lease of 
the ground was obtained from the Crown, for a period of 99 
years, which, by Act of Parliament in 1864, was extended to 
999 years. The old College in Warwick Lane was sold for 
9000/., and the Radcliffe Trustees contributed 2000/. towards 
the new building; the remainder of the considerable sum 
required was supplied by the liberal contributions of the Fellows. 
The inauguration of the building took place in 1825, Sir H. 
Halford, as President, delivering ‘an eloquent Latin oration to 
an audience such as, in respect of royalty, nobility, official 
station, and learning, had never before been collected in the 
College.’ The volumes before us comprise biographical sketches 
of all the eminent physicians whose names are inscribed on the 
Roll of the College, from its foundation in 1518 till its removal 
in 1825 to its present site in Pall Mall East. 

The Royal College of Physicians of London was founded by 
Henry VIII., in the tenth year of his reign, at the instigation 
mainly of one of his physicians, Thos, Linacre, and by the 
advice of his Chancellor, Cardinal Wolsey. There are few 
names connected with the revival of letters at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century more distinguished than that of Linacre, 
and few to whom the medical profession in our country is more 
indebted. In the year 1518, when the letters-patent constituting 
the College were granted, ‘ the practice of medicine was scarcely 
elevated above that of the mechanical arts, nor was the majority 
of its practitioners among the laity better instructed than the 
mechanics by whom those arts were exercised.’ Certain of the 
clergy, indeed, applied themselves to medicine, and those of 
them 
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them who attained any considerable reputation, and whose aid 
was sought by the court and the nobility, were often richly 
rewarded by Church preferments. Linacre himself,—after 
acquiring distinction as a scholar, and the friendship and 
patronage of the most eminent men of his day, both in his own 
country and on the Continent, on account of his great proficiency 
in the Greek and Latin languages,—devoted his genius and his 
learning to both physic and divinity. It was not, however, till 
past middle age that he was ordained, and gave himself to the 
study of theology and the duties of the clerical profession. 
Through the patronage of the Crown and of Cardinal Wolsey, 
numerous dignified and lucrative Church preferments were 
showered upon him, and by these, and the emoluments of his 
profession whilst practising as a physician, he acquired con- 
siderable wealth, which he devoted, during his lifetime, to the 
establishment of various institutions for the promotion of science 
and letters, among which may be mentioned the lectureships 
at Oxford and Cambridge, which still bear his name. But the 
most magnificent as well as beneficent of his labours was the 
design of the Royal College of Physicians of London, ‘ which 
exists as a monument of the enlightened views and generosity 
of the projector.’ Its plan was avowedly modelled on that of 
similar communities in Italy, with which he had become 
acquainted during his travels, but nothing corresponding to 
which, at that time, existed in this country. 


‘The wisdom of Linacre’s plan,’ says Dr. Freind, ‘speaks for itself. 
His scheme, without doubt, was not only to create a good under- 
standing and unanimity among his own profession, which of itself 
was an excellent thought, but to make them more useful to the public ; 
and he imagined that by separating them from the vulgar empirics, 
and setting them upon such a reputable footing of distinction, there 
would always arise a spirit of emulation among men liberally edu- 
cated, which would animate them in pursuing their enquiries into 
the nature of diseases and the methods of cure, for the benefit of 
mankind ; and perhaps no founder ever had the good fortune to have 
his designs succeed more to his wish.’ 


By the terms of Henry VIII.’s charter, the College was not 
only permitted to hold lands and make statutes and ordinances 
for its own government, but it was also authorized to exercise 
supervision and correction of all who practised the same faculty 
in London and within seven miles thereof, with an interdiction 
from practice to any person not licensed by the President and 
College. Four persons were to be chosen yearly, as the Censors, 
to whom was entrusted the correction and government of physic 
and its professors, together with the examination of all ee 
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and the power of punishing offenders by fine and imprisonment, 
or by other reasonable ways, By a subsequent statute, 14 Hen. 
VIII., these privileges were confirmed, and it was further 
enacted that no person, except a graduate of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, without dispensation, should be permitted to practise 
physic throughout England, unless he had previously obtained 
letters testimonial, under seal, of his having been examined and 
approved by the President and three of the Elects. The College 
as thus constituted continued to exercise the powers and privi- 
leges granted to it till 1858, when the Medical Act was passed, 
by which the licence to practise physic, whether in London or 
in any part of the United Kingdom, was conferred on all whose 
course of study, and examination by any of the Universities or 
other specified rE eae entitled them to registration in the 
‘General Medical Register which was created by that Act. 

Corresponding changes in the constitution and statutes of 
the College were rendered necessary by the same Act, and for 
effecting these power was obtained he a special Act of Parlia- 
ment. The constitution of the College remains, however, 
essentially what it was when founded by Linacre; and it still 
maintains the prestige which it acquired in its early days by the 
learning and high character of the succession of distinguished 
men who loyally and generously carried out the objects for 
which it was established. For whilst it is no longer necessary 
that a physician should attach himself to the College, in order 
to obtain a right to practise, and whilst the education and 
general supervision of the profession are in the present day 
secured through the medium of various other institutions as well 
as the Universities, the reputation and social influence of the 
College are such as to induce all who are aspiring to the highest 
rank as physicians voluntarily to seek admission as members, 
in the hope of eventually receiving the honour of the Fellow- 
ship. For the same reasons most of our hospitals and medical 
institutions, as well as other public bodies, require that those 
who hold office in them should be Members or Fellows of the 
College of Physicians. 

Beyond the original grant of its charter by Henry VIIL., the 
College has received little direct assistance from the Govern- 
ment or Crown, but has been upheld by successive grants and 
testamentary bequests, mainly of Fellows, who, following in 
the footsteps of their illustrious founder, have from time to time 
supplied the necessary funds for buildings, library, and museums, 
and the endowment of lectureships. Various distinguished 
persons, attracted by the learning, reputation, and public 
services of the Fellows, early accorded to them their countenance 
and 
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and patronage, and were even enrolled among them. Along 
with others are the names of the Dukes of Richmond and 
Montague, and of the Marquis of Dorchester, who was one of 
the most munificent benefactors of the College. Dr. Goodall 
(the Stentor of Garth’s Dispensary), who was President in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, has left in a MS. in the 
possession of the College a long and interesting account of 
the Marquis, who was a man of varied and extensive learning, 
and who joined the College at the suggestion of Harvey, having 
devoted himself for some years to the study of physic and 
anatomy. In the Latin oration which he delivered on his 
admission he speaks in high praise of the study of anatomy, 
and says that ‘for his part he took it for the greatest honour, 
next to that conferred upon him by His Majesty, to be ranked 
among the Fellows.’ This esteem, Goodall says, he retained to 
his last end, ‘for he had often been heard to say that he did 
believe them to be the learnedest of any in the world of their 
profession.’ ‘ As a testimony of his value for them, he left them 
perhaps the best library for physics, mathematics, civil law, and 
philology, in any private hand in this nation for a choice 
collection of books, to the value of over 4000/7.’ He had been 
solicited to bestow them on a college at Oxford, ‘ but considered 
that this learned society had lost their library in the dreadful 
Fire of London, and therefore fixed his resolution unalterably 
here,’ 

There is much in the history of the College, as gathered from 
the volumes before us, that is of great and varied interest, 
closely associated as it is with the political as well as the 
literary and scientific history of our country; but this brief 
sketch must suffice as an introduction to what follows. We 
cannot, however, avoid observing, that no one can peruse the 
records of Linacre’s foundation, without seeing how largely the 
high character and the social position of the British physician 
are due to the influence which he and his successors exercised 
through the College. However much credit must be conceded 
to the English Universities as stamping the character of their 
graduates in medicine, it was through the influence and direct 
interference of Linacre’s College that they were induced to lay 
down a satisfactory course of study, to which candidates for 
a medical degree were required to conform. So early as 1555 
we have evidence of the anxiety of the members of the College 
to fulfil the intentions of the founder, and to discharge the 
obligations to which they had bound themselves. Two candi- 
dates, who had sought admission to the College by virtue of 
their Oxford degrees, having been found incompetent, a remon- 
Vol. 148.—No. 296. 2B strance 
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strance from the College, which was seconded by Cardinal 
Pole, led to the first systematic plan of education prescribed 
in this country for the faculty of medicine. ‘It made literature 
and philosophy the basis of the practice of the art, and to the 
adoption of so wise a plan may be attributed that dignity and 
respectability which belongs here to the art and its professors, 
and which have never yet been equalled in any country in 
Europe.’ We have also evidence how soon after the foundation 
of the College the reputation of its members extended to foreign 
countries, and how eagerly their services were sought for by 
crowned heads. One of the early names on the ‘ Roll’ is that of 
Ralph Standish, who in 1557 accompanied the Czar’s ambassador 
to King Edward VI. on his return to Russia, was graciously 
received at Court, ‘had a present of sables and twenty roubles 
in money given him, and a horse to ride about the town.’ Since 
then the College seems to have given a succession of physicians 
to the Russian Court, the last being Sir Alexander Crichton, 
who died so recently as 1856. 

From the foundation of the College down to the most recent 
times many of the most distinguished names of which our 
country can boast, in every department of literature and science 
as well as medicine, are to be found in the present ‘ Roll’ of 
physicians. It is needless to say that we have here sketches of 
the most famous, from the immortal Harvey, the princely Mead, 
Sydenham the English Hippocrates, Heberden, and Sir George 
Baker, among others too numerous to mention, down to Matthew 
Baillie, Sir Henry Halford, Richard Bright, the two Lathams, 
and last, though not least, the loved and venerated Nestor of 
British medicine, Sir Thomas Watson. Among those who have 
secured themselves lasting renown in natural science may be 
mentioned Gilbert, the father of experimental philosophy in this 
country ; Nehemiah Grew, the founder of structural and physio- 
logical botany ; Sir Hans Sloane, founder of the British Museum, 
the illustrious botanist, and President both of the College and 
of the Royal Society ; Wells, the author of the Essay on Dew; 
Martin Lister, the earliest geologist ; Thomas Young, the com- 
peer of Champollion, inventor of the wave-theory of Light, and 
author of charming Lectures on Natural Philosophy. Among 
antiquaries we have Stukeley and Sir Thomas Brown, the author 
of ‘Religio Medici’ and of ‘Urn Burial ;’ and among _ poets, 
Garth, Akenside and Grainger. 

Up to the time of Caius, the influence of Galen on both the 
science and practice of medicine was supreme, and but little 
progress could be anticipated so long as its disciples were 
enthralled by the shackles of his authority. Caius, who was 
President 
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President of the College from 1555 to 1560, was, like his dis- 
tinguished predecessor Linacre, a Galenist, and, like him 
whose character he held in the highest esteem, a profound 
classical scholar, devoting much of his time to the study of the 
Greek authors. Vesalius, however, and others of the celebrated 
professors of the Italian schools, exercised an enduring influence 
on the mind of Caius, and led him to appreciate the importance 
of facts, and the supreme value of anatomy, as the basis of 
medical science. Had he no other claim to our respect, it 
would be sufficient to say that to Caius is due the honour of first 
introducing the study of practical anatomy into this country. 
His powers of observation are also evinced in his works on 
natural history, dedicated to Conrad Gesner. His literary labours 
were extensive, and commenced when he was only twenty 
years of age, by translations of some of Erasmus’s writings, 
and of a treatise of S. Chrysostom, into English. For the choice 
of these works he assigns some quaint reasons, and ends by 
saying that ‘ Sence that time diverse other thynges I have written, 
but with entente never more to write in the Englishe tongue, 
partly because the commoditie of that which is so written passeth 
not the compasse of Englande, but remaineth enclosed within 
the seas.’ After practising with great distinction at Shrewsbury 
and Norwich, he was appointed by Henry VIII. to read lectures 
on anatomy to the Company of Surgeons. But having become 
a Fellow of the College of Physicians in 1547, and settled in 
London, he was ever a strenuous supporter of the rights and 
privileges of the College. In the reign of Elizabeth, a dispute 
arose as to the right of surgeons to administer internal remedies. 
This right was upheld by the Bishop of London and the Master 
of the Rolls, but was so ably contested by Caius, that the Queen’s 
Commissioners unanimously decided against the surgeons. It 
was soon after settling in London that Caius published, first in 
English, ‘ A Counseill against the Sweat,’ and afterwards 
in a more extended form the same in Latin, with the title ‘De 
Ephemera Britannica.’ The first edition, which was intended for 
the public, is an extremely rare duodecimo book of thirty-nine 
folios in black letter, ‘imprinted at London by Richard Grafton, 
printer to the Kinges Maiestie, anno do. 1552.’* The epi- 
demic of the sweating sickness described by Caius was that 
of 1551, the last of the kind that visited this kingdom with 
widespread and fatal effects. The terror and desolation caused 





* Two copies only of this book are known to exist ; one in the British Museum, 
and the other in the library of the College of Physicians. It was reprinted, 
however, by Dr. B. Babington in the Sydenham Society’s edition of Hecker’s 
‘Epidemics of the Middle Ages,’ 
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by this—the most fatal of the epidemics of the Middle Ages— 
have been graphically depicted by Hecker, who quotes Caius’s 
summary description: ‘ Ubique lugubris erat lamentatio, fletus 
mezrens, acerbus luctus.’ Although the doctrines set forth in 
this treatise are mainly those of the old Greek school prevalent 
at the time, the unsanitary conditions of the people are noted 
and dwelt on, and the immoderate use of beer by the English is 
denounced in a way that shows he was a zealous temperance 
advocate. The treatment recommended was much more rational 
than that which generally prevailed, and in this respect he kept 
free from the influence of the schools, but, nevertheless, he had 
his favourite medicine, which consisted of pearls and odoriferous 
substances, and which was called ‘ Manus Christi.’ 

The account which is given of the probable causes of the 
epidemic, and of the best means of preservation against the 
disease, evince an acute, observing mind; and the treatise will 
always be of interest as the first epidemiological and sanitary 
essay published in this country. On the subject of preservation 
he says: ‘Who that lustethe to liuve in quiete suretie, out of 
the soudaine danger of this Englishe Ephemera, he above all 
thynges, of litle and good, must eate and spare not, the last parte 
whereof wy] please well (I doubt not) Englishemen; the firste 
I thinke never a deale.’ 

To the College of Physicians Caius rendered eminent service, 
both as Registrar and President. He was the inventor of those 
ensigns of honour which are depicted on the title-page of the 
first volume of the ‘ Roll,’ and by which the Presidents have 
been distinguished up to the present time. Among these may 
be mentioned the silver wand or caduceus. ‘Caduceus sive 
virga argentea regendum significat mitius et clementius, contra 
quam solebant olim qui virga regebant ferred, prudenter autem 
regendum, agendumque docent serpentes, prudentie indices.’ 

The University of Cambridge, as is well known, owes one of 
its most magnificent foundations to Caius, in the College where 
his name is held in due honour and many of our most distin- 
guished physicians have been educated. His munificence and 
great services to this his academic foundation, of which he was 
elected Master, and in which he spent the latter days of his life, 
did not, however, protect him from a discreditable outburst of 
fanaticism, which gives some support to the accusation that he 
changed his faith according to circumstances, and is an illustra- 
tion of the spirit of the age :— 

‘He retained in his college certain books and vestments which had 
been used in the Roman Catholic service. This came to the know- 
ledge of Dr. Sandys, Bishop of London, who wrote on the oe 
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Dr. Byng, the Vice-Chancellor of the University, whose proceedings 
appear in his report to Lord Burghley, the Chancellor, dated 14th of 
December, 1572. “Iam further to give your honor advertisement 
of a greate oversight of Dr. Caius, who hath so long kept super- 
stitious monumentes in his college, that the evill fame thereof caused 
my lord of London to write very earnestly unto me to see them 
abolished. I could hardly have been persuadid that suche thinges by 
him had been reservid. But, causing his owne company to make 
searche in that college, I received an inventory of muche popishe 
trumpery—as vestementes, albes, tunicles, stoles, manicles, corporas 
clothes, with the pix and sindon and canopie, beside holy water 
stoppes with sprinkles, pax, sensars, superaltaries, tables of idolles, 
mass bookes, portinses, and pailles, with other suche stuffe, as might 
have furnished divers massers at one instant. It was thought good, 
by the whole consent of the heades of howses, to burne the bookes, 
and such other thinges as served most for idolatraous abuses, and to 
cause the rest to be defacid; whiche was accomplished yesterday, 
with the willing hartes as appeared of the whole company of that 
howse.” ’— Roll, vol. i. p. 438. 


In his declining age he sought to sustain his failing powers 
by resorting to the food of infancy, as many since have with 
advantage done. He, however, appears not merely to have 
reverted to the food of infancy, but to the infantile mode of 
imbibing it also. For a quaint old author—Mouffet—asks : 
‘What made Dr. Caius in his last sickness so peevish and so 
full of frets at Cambridge, when he sucked one woman (whom I 
forbear to name) froward of conditions and of bad diet; and 
contrariwise so quiet and well when he sucked another of con- 
trary dispositions? Verily the diversity of their milks and 
conditions, which, being contrary one to the other, wrought also 
in him that sucked them contrary effects.’ He is said, though 
not at the time an old man, to have anticipated and foretold 
the very day of his death, which occurred on the 29th of July, 
1573. He was buried in Caius College Chapel. Upon his 
monument in the Chapel, in place of an epitaph, there is merely 
inscribed : 

VIVIT POST FUNERA VIRTUS. 
FUI CAIUS, 
ETATIS SUH LXIII., OBIIT XXIX. JULI, A.D. 1573. 


The benefits which humanity has derived from the genius 
and discoveries of the immortal Harvey are simply inestimable ; 
and his claims to be considered the greatest anatomist and phy- 
siologist that the world has seen are incontestable. Most cer- 
tainly he must be allowed to be the brightest ornament of the 
College of Physicians. So great and so enduring is the glory 
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which he has shed on British medical science, that it is not 
surprising that attempts should from time to time have been 
made to claim for others a share of the lustre that surrounds his 
name, The tercentenary of his birth, which occurred last year, 
naturally gave occasion for reviewing his life and labours, and 
reconsidering his claims to the universal admiration and grati- 
tude of mankind. This is not the place to enter on any technical 
description of his labours, or to demonstrate how completely 
every fresh attempt to detract from his originality and greatness 
has served but to exalt him. Whatever value may be attached 
to the poetic foreshadowings of his discoveries by Rabelais or 
Shakespeare, and whatever importance may be ascribed to the 
anatomical facts and physiological reasonings of Vesalius, Ser- 
vetus, Columbus, Czsalpinus, or Fabricius, it is remarkable that 
no counter-claims on their behalf should have been set up in 
Harvey’s lifetime, when the writings of these, his predecessors, 
were well known to those of his contemporaries who opposed 
his views, and refused to acknowledge his facts. Then, he was 
discredited because his statements and opinions were contrary 
to the ancient and received authorities. Since, he has been 
reproached with ignorance of the writings of his predecessors, 
or with failing to quote them and give them due honour. But 
the truth is, that what Harvey gave to the world was his own, 
and not derived from any one else. There is abundant evidence 
that he was a highly educated man, and familiar with the past 
records of medicine, from Galen to his own time. What was 
true in connection with his own subject in the writings of 
Servetus and Columbus he quotes, and himself says: ‘1 had no 
purpose to swell this treatise into a great volume by quoting 
the names and opinions of anatomists, or to parade the strength 
of my memory, the extent of my reading, and the amount of my 
pains; because I profess both to learn and ‘teach anatomy from 
dissections, not from books, from the fabric of nature, not from 
the dicta of philosophers’ . . . ‘striving after truth alone.’ 
Still more sad is it to find in the present day good, well-mean- 
ing, but ignorant and fanatical people striving to discredit the 
means by which, and by which alone, Harvey could have made 
his great discovery, and misrepresenting and maligning those 
devoted and self-denying investigators of nature’s secrets, who, 
with a view to promote the best interests of mankind, are 
following in Harvey’s footsteps. 

Harvey’s life has frequently been written. An admirable 
memoir by Dr. Lawrence, in classical Latin, is prefixed to the 
handsome Latin edition of his works, published by the Col- 
lege of Physicians. But the last and most exhaustive account 
of 
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of the man and his great work is that published this year by 
Dr. R. Willis, only a few days before the death of that learned 
and estimable physician, whose ‘ Life of Servetus’ appeared a 
short time ago. The leading incidents in Harvey’s life, passed 
in troublous and stormy days, are so well known, that we need 
not recal them here. That his grand discovery, revolutionizing, 
as it necessarily did, the whole medical science and doctrine of 
the age, should have met with opposition and the contemptuous 
scepticism of his ignorant inferiors, is not surprising. He was 
not, however, careful to defend himself or his doctrines by other 
than temperate language and argument, and he lived to see his 
great discovery universally accepted and inculcated in most of 
the medical schools throughout Europe. By Hobbes, indeed, it 
was said: ‘That he was the only one that had conquered envy 
in his lifetime, and saw his new doctrines everywhere esta- 


blished.’ 


‘ But there is no doubt,’ says Dr. R. Willis, ‘ that the appearance of 
the admirable Exercise on the Motions of the Heart and Blood “ gave 
a decided check to his professional prosperity.” Harvey himself 
told Aubrey that after his book came out, “he fell mightily in his 
practice.” “It was believed by the vulgar that he was crack-brained, 
and all the physitians were against him.” The same contemporary 
authority tells us further that, though all of his profession would 
allow him to be an excellent anatomist, I never heard any that did 
admire his therapeutique way. 

‘I knew several practitioners in this town that would not have given 
threepence for one of his bills (prescriptions), and (who said) that a 
man could hardly tell by his bills what he did aim at. So has it 
mostly been with those who have added to the sum of human 
knowledge! The empiric, under the title of the practical man, in his 
unsuspecting and unsuspected short-sightedness, sets himself up and 
is accepted as arbiter where there is doubt or difficulty—purblind 
himself, he sways the still blinder multitude. He who laid the 
foundation of modern physiological science lost his practice for his 
pains, and the routineer, with an appropriate salve for every sore, a 
pill and potion for each particular ache and ail, would not give three- 
pence for one of his prescriptions! did not admire his therapeutique 
way! and could not tell what he did aim at! Ignorance and pre- 
sumption have never hesitated to rend the veil that science and 
modesty, all in supplying the means, have still owned their inability 
to raise. If Harvey faltered, who of his contemporaries could 
rightfully presume to walk secure? And yet did each and all of 
them, unconscious of the darkness, tread their twilight paths assuredly, 
whilst he, the divinity among them, with his eyes unsealed, felt little 
certain of the way. So has it still been with the world’s appreciation 
of medical science, and many a lusty stride in knowledge must yet be 
made before it can be otherwise.’— Willis, p. 165. * 
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As physician in attendance on the King and Court, Harvey 
was necessarily taken away a great deal from his London prac- 
tice, and from his duties as Physician to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and became involved in the fortunes of the Court. He 
appears, however, to have kept himself completely free from all 
the intrigues and dealings of the party with which he was 
connected, and to have devoted himself in all circumstances to 
his professional duties and scientific pursuits. Following the 
King to Oxford after the battle of Edge Hill, he was made Warden 
of Merton College, at the suggestion, it is said, of the learned 
antiquary and mathematician John Greaves. This was, doubt- 
less, in recognition of his faithful services to his royal master. 
He did not, however, long retain his new office and its emolu- 
ments, for, on the surrender of the city to the parliamentary 
forces, he was deprived of the wardenship. Thenceforth he no 
longer followed the fortunes of Charles, but devoted himself 
entirely to his more congenial pursuits. He had, however, not 
only faithfully served the King, but had suffered grievous loss 
in the royal cause. During the confusions of the times his 
house in London was plundered of its furniture; and, what was 
a much heavier loss, his papers, containing a great number of 
anatomical observations, particularly with regard to the genera- 
tion of insects, disappeared. This irretrievable loss he records 
in gentle and most pathetic terms. What posterity lost we know 
not. Quite recently a valuable MS. volume of the notes of his 
lectures, delivered before the College during many successive 
years, has been rediscovered in the British Museum. A page 
of this has been photographed by Dr. Sieveking, and deciphered 
by the accomplished librarian of the Museum, Dr. Bond. It 
seems, however, to be almost hopeless to attempt to decipher the 
whole, written, as it is, in so cramped and miserable a hand, 
every other word abbreviated, and half in Latin and half in 
English. 

In 1651, through the urgent solicitation of his friend, Dr. Ent, 
there was given to the world Harvey’s second great work, that 
‘On the Generation of Animals.’ In the following year the Col- 
lege resolved on erecting a statue of him in their hall in Amen 
Corner, and they subsequently elected him President—an honour 
which he modestly declined. About this time, apparently in 
acknowledgment of the honour done him, he erected at his own 
cost a handsome addition to the College buildings, and fur- 
nished the library and museum with books, and various objects 
of interest. All this, together with his statue, was destroyed by 
the fire. It was in this old College that, in the Chair founded 
by Dr. Caldwell and Lord Lumley, he, as Lumleian Lecturer, 
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‘first propounded the views that won for him such distinguished 
honour during his life, and have left his name as a deathless 
word on the lips of men.’ It was here that Charles and his 
courtiers, ladies as well as gentlemen, were wont to listen to 
those marvellous demonstrations which were soon to startle the 
world. Being a widower and childless, his surviving brother 
rich, and his nephews prosperous merchants, Harvey determined 
to make the College of Physicians not only his heirs, but to 
bestow on them his paternal estate in free gift during his life- 
time. This purpose he carried out by a formal instrument, in 
which special provision was made for a salary to the librarian, 
and for the delivery of a solemn oration to be given annually in 
commemoration of those who had proved themselves benefactors 
of the College, and who had in the course of the bygone year’ 
added to the sum of medical science. It is this commemorative 
oration which is delivered from year to year by some one of the 
most distinguished Fellows, appointed by the President, who, by 
Harvey’s directions, is instructed ‘to exhort the Fellows and 
Members to search and study out the secrets of nature by way of 
experiment, and also for the honour of the profession to con- 
tinue mutual love and affection among themselves, without 
which neither the dignity of the College can be preserved, nor 
yet particular men receive the benefit of their admission into 
the College which they might expect, ever remembering that 
“ Concordia res parve crescunt, discordia magna dilabuntur.”’ 
Dr. Munk gives us a list of the various orators down to 1864, 
who have not failed to show that the men who attain to the 
highest and most enduring honour are those who (like Harvey, 
‘ Veritatis studens magis quam gloria’) have 


‘ Sought for truth in Truth’s own book, 
Creation, which by God himself was writ ; 
And wisely thought ’twas fit 
Not to read comments only on it, 

But on the original itself to look.’ * 


The influence of Caius, and the advent and labours of 
Harvey, constitute an epoch in medical science. Guided by 
Harvey and his great contemporary, the author of the ‘ Novum 
Organon,’ medicine entered on a new field, the cultivation of 
which has never ceased to yield abundant fruit to all honest 
toilers, and to advance the happiness of mankind. That it was 
both a new and difficult road into which he was leading his 
successors Harvey knew full well, but he affirms, ‘ That it is the 
more open path to the secrets of natural philosophy, to question 
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things themselves, rather than by turning over books to discover 
the opinion of philosophers, and one which is much less likely 
to lead into error.’ Medicine, as a science, has advanced in pro- 
portion as our knowledge of the structure and functions of the 
human body has been advanced, and on this is based our know- 
ledge of disease, the various modes in which a departure from 
normal action and structure takes place. Our scientific means 
and appliances for the investigation of nature are, indeed, vastly 
superior to those which Harvey possessed, but the secrets of 
nature are only to be discovered by keeping to the path on 
which he entered, and in which his unfading laurels were 
gathered. 

That Harvey’s successors have not always followed his great 
example, numerous instances are afforded, even by men of great 
learning and accomplishments, whose names find a place in the 
Roll. Dr. Thomas Willis, who was physician to James IL., is 
said to have been ‘so noted and so infinitely resorted to for his 
practice, that never any physician before went before him, or 
got more money yearly than he did.’ ‘ Nevertheless, while his 
books show the greatest ingenuity and learning, very little 
knowledge is to be drawn from them, very little use to be made 
of them,’ and perhaps no writings were ever so soon laid aside 
and neglected as the works of Dr. Willis. If the reason for 
this be sought, the answer is that, in his method of procedure, 
in his enquiries, and in his writings, he failed to profit by the 
example set him by Harvey, and, instead of busying himself 
in observation and experiment, he was exercised in framing 
theories. 

The works of Sydenham, on the other hand, are still read 
with advantage and admiration, as are those of Hippocrates, 
with whom he has a close resemblance as to the mode in which 
he studied the operations of nature. Hence he has justly been 
designated as the English Hippocrates. His writings, indeed, 
abound in theory, which, however, he accommodated to his 
facts, instead of bending his facts to his theory. He carefully 
observed the influence of the various external circumstances to 
which his patients were exposed, and the operation of remedies 
on the symptoms of disease. Even in the present day there are, 
perhaps, few whose practice is more sagaciously guided by 
observation and experience than was that of Sydenham. He 
possessed the faculty of seizing on the most essential features of 
disease, and deducing thence his indications for treatment. 

Dr. Baldwin Hamey, jun., a contemporary of Harvey, the most 
munificent of all the benefactors of the College, was, like 
Harvey, a zealous royalist, and was so disturbed by the political 
events 
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events which marked the early years of his practice in London, 
that, when in full professional employment he had serious 
thoughts of quitting ‘the populous and turbulent, but wealthy 
city.. His professional eminence, however, gained him so 
many friends among his political opponents, that some of those 
were generally ‘ to be found in the committees for public levies,’ 
through whose intervention and friendly devices, when sum- 
moned before them, he escaped the heavy payments towards the 
public supply which were then so frequent, and ‘ was immediately 
dismissed with contentment, as the lawyers say.’ 


‘And the more to serve his purpose he thought it sometimes 
necessary to move with the stream, and went to hear what he hated— 
a barber, perhaps, or a cobbler hold forth; but always took care that 
his servant should carry for him an Aldus edition of Virgil upon 
vellum, in binding and bulk resembling an octavo Bible, to entertain 
himself with, or a duodecimo edition of Aristophanes, canonically 
bound too in red Turkey leather, with clasps, resembling a Greek 
Testament.’ 


But, while basking in the favour of the leading men of the 
Commonwealth, his sympathies with'the exiled royal family 
were shown by his remittance of various sums of money to 
Charles II. during his exile. In evidence of this there is extant 
a receipt in Charles’s own hand, written at Breda, in which, for 
a blind, he makes the money received of B. P. H., ie. B. H. P. 
—Baldwin Hamey, Physician. 

‘On the restoration, Dr. Hamey presented to the King a valuable 
relic of Charles I., a diamond ring, which had been plundered from 
the royal martyr, on which was curiously cut the arms of England, 
Scotland, France and Ireland, and had cost the doctor 5001. 
Charles IT., in recognition of these services and of Dr. Hamey’s 
eminence in the profession, offered him a knighthood and the ap- 
pointment of physician in ordinary to himself, honours which our 
physician begged permission respectfully to decline. Dr. Hamey was 
then getting into years, and had for some time contemplated retiring 
from practice. This he did in 1665, removing to Chelsea the year 
before the Great Fire, and thus saving his library, MSS., and house- 
hold furniture.’ 


By means of his patrimony, as well as by his lucrative 
practice, Dr. Hamey accumulated abundant provision for the 
exercise of his very benevolent and charitable disposition. He 
was a liberal benefactor to poor scholars, and assisted largely 
in the repairs of the old Cathedral Church of St. Paul ; of that 
of All Hallows, Barking, where his parents were buried ; of his 
own parish church, St. Clement’s-in-the-East ; and to the restora- 
tion of St. Luke’s, Chelsea. To the last he also gave the great 
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bell, upon which he caused to be cast the following inscription : 
Baldvinus Hamey, Phil. Evangelicus Medicus, Divo Luce 
Medico Evangel. D. D. D. 


‘In gratitude for these benefactions, Dr. Adam Littleton, at that 
time Rector of Chelsea, appended to his Latin Dictionary some verses 
in praise of our physician. But the College of Physicians was the 
chief object of Dr. Hamey’s solicitude and care. He vies, indeed, 
with his contemporary Dr. Harvey in the frequency, and rivals him 
in the extent, of his benefactions to the institution. In 1651, when 
the spoliation of church property commenced, the College was situated 
in Amen Corner on ground belonging to the cathedral church of 
St. Paul. It was thus liable to confiscation at any moment. Dr. 
Hamey at this juncture, with a generosity which does him immortal 
honour, redeemed the property out of his own private purse, and 
forthwith made it over in perpetuity to his colleagues.’ 


He contributed also liberally to the fund for rebuilding the 
College after the Fire of 1666. His last act of benevolence to 
‘the College was in imitation of Harvey, by settling on them, in 
trust for certain purposes, his estate and manor of Ashlins, near 
Great Ongar, in Essex. Dr. Hamey published nothing, though 
he wrote largely and left many MSS.; and Adam Littleton and 
Bishop Atterbury, among others, bear ample testimony to his 
scholarship and general acquirements. 

Dr. Hamey died at his house at Chelsea on the 14th May, 
1678, aged seventy-six, and was buried within the chancel of 
Chelsea Church. There is a half-length portrait of him in the 
College, when in his seventy-fourth year, with the heads of his 
two favourite authors, Hippocrates and Aristophanes, before 
him. 

Medicine has been styled a jealous mistress, demanding entire 
devotion to her service by all who would win her favours. 
Cultivation of the allied sciences, and even of general literature 
and the fine arts, are not indeed incompatible with the pursuit 
of medicine and the duties of a busy practitioner. They have 
been made available in various and important ways, both to 
the progress of medical knowledge and to render its practitioners 
better fitted for their daily duties in ministering alike to the 
bodily and mental ailments of their patients. In the present 
day numerous social questions and philanthropic schemes make 
demands on the time and service of medical men which they 
cannot refuse, and which it is greatly to the interest of the 
public that they should render. Nor can it be said that the 
nature of their calling should preclude them from taking part as 
intelligent and good citizens in the political movements of the 
day, though it is often said that the politics of medical men 
should 
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should have a neutral tint. It must, however, be allowed that, 
generally speaking, any active participation in politics must be 
undesirable in the professional interests of the physician, and 
incompatible with his duties to his calling. Much may be said 
in favour of securing for a certain number of medical men seats 
in Parliament, where their scientific acquirements would often 
be of advantage in the discussion of many questions of vital 
importance to the well-being of the community. It is certain, 
however, that the fulfilment of parliamentary duties must be 
incompatible with the active exercise of the medical profession, 
and but few men could be expected to undertake legislative 
duties at a period of life when they find it desirable to seek 
relief from the toils and anxieties of medical practice. Such 
observations naturally suggest themselves on finding in the 
Roll of the College the names of many who obtained seats 
in the Legislature, and of some who acquired considerable 
notoriety in their day, owing to the part which they took 
in the political affairs of their time. Some of these made 
shipwreck of their professional, and others of their political 
reputation. 

Among these political physicians‘ may be mentioned Dr. 
Addington, the father of the first Lord Sidmouth. He acquired 
considerable reputation and influence as a physician, and great 
notoriety by an abortive attempt, in conjunction with the 
physician of Lord Bute, to bring about a political alliance 
between that nobleman and Lord Chatham. There is a bust of 
Dr. Addington in the College library, taken after death, by 
command of his distinguished son, ‘ to preserve in marble those 
features which for so many years he was accustomed to regard 
with delight and reverence.’ 

Dr. Freind, who was equally distinguished for his classical, 
scientific, and professional acquirements, was elected in 1722 a 
Member of Parliament for Launceston, and in that capacity he 
distinguished himself by some able speeches in the Heme of 
Commons against measures of which he disapproved. He was 
a staunch Tory, and the intimate friend of Bishop Atterbury. 
He attended that prelate in the Tower as his physician, and 
was suspected of participation in the so-called ‘ bishop’s plot.’ 
These various circumstances drew upon him so much resent- 
ment that, the Habeas Corpus Act being at that time suspended, 
he was, in March 1722-3, after an examination before a com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, committed a close prisoner to the 
Tower. He continued a prisoner until June 21, when, owing 
to the firmness and determination of Dr. Mead, who refused to 
prescribe for Sir Robert Walpole, the Minister of the day, until 
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he was liberated, Freind was admitted to bail, Mead and some 
other physicians being his sureties. 

Dr. Charles Lucas, another political doctor, was better known 
as an Irish politician than as a physician. He was for some 
years the editor, and it is believed the founder, of the ‘ Free- 
man’s Journal,’ in which capacity he became obnoxious to the 
Government through his writings, which were pronounced sedi- 
tious, and he had to make his escape from Ireland. On returning 
thither he sought admission to the King and Queen’s College of 
Physicians, but when his second examination became due, he 
requested its postponement on the ground ‘that through his 
attendance in Parliament he could not be duly prepared.’ 

Dr. Samuel Musgrave, a most accomplished scholar, who, 
after passing through a successful academic career and obtaining 
a Radcliffe Travelling Fellowship, settled at Plymouth with 
most encouraging prospects, ruined himself and his prospects by 
the publication of a political address, which gave rise to great 
public excitement and scandal, and ultimately compelled his 
removal to London, where, however, he failed to regain practice 
as a physician, and died in great poverty at an early age. 

But perhaps the most notorious political doctor, whose 
conduct compelled the interference of the College, was John 
Bastwick, a contemporary of Hamey. He was one of the most 
fiery-spirited Puritans of the age, whose ‘ Flagellum Pontificis 
et Episcoporum Latialium,’ and other equally fierce political 
writings, brought him before the High Commission Court and 
sent him to prison to keep company with Prynne and others, 
whose puritanism and violence of zeal were fostered and in- 
flamed by the still more intemperate persecution of Laud. 
Bastwick was fined 1000/., sentenced to be excommunicated, 
debarred the practice of physic, his books to be burnt, to pay 
the costs of suit, and to remain in prison until he made his 
recantation. 


‘The College proceeded to carry out one part of the sentence and 
revoked his licence to practise, as shown by the following extract 
from the College Annals, 1634, Feb. 18. “It was proposed by 
Mr. President to the censors whether Dr. Bastwick, having been 
lately censured for misdemeanour and insolence in the High Com- 
mission Court, and thereupon committed to prison, should not be 
debarred practice. The censors, taking due notice of his misde- 
meanour and evil carriage in the Court, have revoked his licence, and 
declared him not to be permitted to practise.”’ 


Bastwick’s subsequent history is well known and need not be 
related here. In consequence of fresh attacks upon the bishops 
and the High Commission he was again imprisoned and fined 
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5000/., but was released by order of the Long Parliament in 
1640. His sentence was rescinded, his fine remitted, and he 
himself restored to his profession. The College of Physicians, 
on the 18th of December, 1640, reinstated him in his position, 
but he never received payment of the 5000/7. 

In Dr. Radcliffe—who flourished towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, and was Court Physician to the Princess 
Anne and to William III.—we have the type of a distinct 
class of physicians, not numerous, indeed, but of which every 
age affords one or more examples. It has been said by a dis- 
tinguished modern physician, that no one ever got rapidly into 
large London medical practice and retained it long. Radcliffe, 
at all events, and some others, are marked exceptions to any 
such rule. He said that he had not been settled a year in 
London when he got twenty guineas a day by his practice, and 
he continued, so long as he practised, to be in the receipt of one 
of the largest incomes ever made by a physician. From the 
King and the great personages about Court he received large 
fees. For attendance on the King alone, during the first eleven 
years of his reign, he had on the average more than 600 guineas 
per annum, and was once ‘ ordered 500 guineas out of the privy 
purse for the cures of M. Bentinck and M. Zulestein.’ On 
another occasion, having been sent to Namur to cure Lord 
Albemarle, after a week’s residence in the camp abroad, his 
Majesty generously gave him an order on the Treasury for 
1200/., and his Lordship presented him with 400 guineas and a 
diamond ring. 

The large sums of money which Dr. Radcliffe made from 
his practice afford us an opportunity of saying a few words 
respecting physicians’ fees in former times. Dr. Gibbons, who 
lived in Radcliffe’s vicinity, is said to have got more than 
1000/. a year from patients whom the great man could not 
attend to; and a certain Dandridge, the apothecary whom he 
patronized, died worth 50,0001 His fee for going from his 
residence in Bloomsbury Square to Bow was five guineas. 
Such fees are not more than would be had in the present day 
by any physician of eminence; but, considering the difference 
in value of money, at that time they were certainly large. 
Medicine as a profession is better paid in this country than 
in any other, a fact mainly owing to the higher social position 
which its practitioners hold ; but the average income of medical 
men throughout this country is very much overestimated by the 
public; and, although the generality of medical men are in- 
finitely better educated in the present day than they were in 
Radcliffe’s time, it is very questionable whether the public are 
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more liberal tothem. The late accomplished Dr. Thomas Young 
used to say that no one should attempt to establish himself as a 
physician in London who had not a private fortune of 500/. or 
600/. a year. This could not now be accepted, when a much 
larger number of aspirants, with equal claims to public patron- 
age, are to be found in the ranks of Physic. But the public 
are apt to forget, when estimating the gains of a physician, 
the length of time, and the expenditure incurred, before any 
adequate income can be secured by legitimate means, and how 
short is the time ere fashion changes and new names attract the 
attention of capricious patients. 

Large fees for special services have not unfrequently been 
received by physicians, less frequently, however, than by 
surgeons. Dr. Dimsdale, the founder of the well-known banking 
firm of that name, acquired considerable reputation for his treat- 
ment of smallpox, and his method of inoculation. This recom- 
mended him to the Empress Catherine of Russia, at whose 
request he visited St. Petersburg in 1768. His successful ino- 
culation of the Empress herself, and of her son, the Grand 
Duke, was rewarded with the rank of Baron of the Empire, 
Counsellor of State, and Physician to the Empress, besides a 
pension of 500/. per annum, and a present of 12,000. His son, 
who accompanied him, shared his honours, and was presented 
by the Empress with a gold snuff-box set with diamonds. The 
elder Dr. Warren arrived early at the highest practice, and 
maintained it till his death, realizing for many years 9000J. a 
year, and bequeathing to his family 150,000. In his case the 
popular estimate formed of him was fully justified, for he was 
held in unanimous respect by his medical brethren, which no 
man acquires without deserving it. In too many instances it 
must be allowed that the popularity and the amount of a phy- 
sician’s revenue are far from affording an adequate test of his 
merits, whether social or professional. Unblushing assurance, 
eccentricity, or some assumed novelty or singularity of doctrine, 
will too frequently blind the eyes of the multitude, and cover 
no little ignorant pretence. Dr. Warren senior had the great 
advantage of the early patronage of his father-in-law, Dr. Shaw 
—who was in large practice—as well as that of the Court 
Physician, Sir Edward Wilmot, to promote his immediate 
success ; and his manners and conversational powers, as well as 
his accomplishments and solid attainments, enabled him to reap 
the full benefit of his advantages. Dr. Pelham Warren, his son, 
on the other hand, who also attained to a very large practice, 
and moved in the highest rank of his profession, was a man of 
cold and abrupt manners, plain and untidy in his dress, mr 
too 
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took an immense quantity of snuff. He was, however, a gentle- 
man, a good observer of disease, and a sound practical physician 
who merited the success he acquired. 

But to return to Dr. Radcliffe. That he was no scholar, and 
had but little acquaintance with the literature of his profession, 
is admitted; that he was in perpetual warfare with his pro- 
fessional brethren, the Annals of the College afford abundant 
evidence ; that he was no courtier, and that his manners were 
rough and uncivil, numerous incidents in his life prove. On 
the return of King William from Holland in 1699, he sent for 
Radcliffe, and, showing him his swollen ankles, while the rest 
of his body was emaciated, said: ‘What think you of these?’ 
‘Why, truly,’ replied Radcliffe, ‘1 would not have your Majesty’s 
two legs for your three kingdoms,’ which freedom lost him the 
King’s favour, and no intercession could ever recover it. When 
Anne came to the throne, the Earl of Godolphin endeavoured, 
in vain, to reinstate Radcliffe as first physician, but the Queen 
would not be prevailed on, alleging that Radcliffe would send 
her word, as he had done before, ‘ that her ailments were nothing 
but the vapours.’ The Queen, however, sent for him in her last 
illness, when he answered, ‘that he had taken physic and could 
not come.’ The Queen died on the Ist of August 1714, and 
Radcliffe on the 1st of November following, his death having, it 
is said, been hastened by dread of the populace, who were incensed 
against him for his neglect of the Queen, That he was an accu- 
rate observer, and successful in his treatment, can scarcely be 
doubted ; and Mead, a competent judge, says, ‘ he was deservedly 
at the head of his profession on account of his great medical 
penetration and experience.’ But whatever may be thought 
of his medical attainments, he is deserving of all praise and 
respect for the use he made of the wealth that he accumulated. 
The Infirmary and Observatory at Oxford were built from 
the funds supplied by his estates in Buckinghamshire, North- 
amptonshire, and Surrey, which he bequeathed for charitable 
purposes. He left also 5000/. for the enlargement of University 
College, and 40,000/. for building the library which bears his 
name, besides founding two medical travelling fellowships, and 
money for the purchase of perpetual advowsons for the members 
of his college at Oxford. To Bartholomew’s Hospital he also 
bequeathed 500/. a year ‘towards mending their dyette, and the 
further yearly summe of 100/. for ever for buying linnen.’ A 
beautiful portrait of Radcliffe, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, adorns 
the College in Pall Mall, where also is to be seen his celebrated 
‘ gold-headed cane,’ presented by the widow of Dr. Baillie, which 
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Dr. MacMichael has immortalized in his charming volume with 
that title. 

On the death of Dr. Radcliffe, in 1714, Dr. Richard Mead 
succeeded to the throne of British Medicine, which he filled in 
more regal style than any physician either before or since has 
done. He was the son of a celebrated Nonconformist divine, 
the Rev. Matthew Mead, and was born at Stepney in 1673. 
His early education was received at home, under his father and 
a private tutor; his philosophical and medical studies were 
pursued at Utrecht, and at Leyden, where he was a contem- 
porary with the good and famous Boerhaave, with whom he 
maintained a lasting friendship. After travelling through Italy, 
he returned to London, received his degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine from the University of Oxford, and was elected Physician 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital. He subsequently became a Fellow 
and Vice-President of the Royal Society, and, on the accession 
of George II., he was made Physician in Ordinary to the King. 
He was elected President of the College of Physicians, but 
begged to be excused from serving. He died on the 16th of 
February, 1754, ‘after the most brilliant career of professional 
and literary reputation, of personal honour, of wealth, and of 
notoriety, which ever fell in combination to the lot of any 
medical man in any age or country.’ His character is thus 
depicted by Dr. Bisset Hawkins :— 


‘In practice he had been absolutely without a rival; his average 
receipts had during several years amounted to between six and seven 
thousand pounds, an enormous sum in relation to the value of money 
at that period. So great was the anxiety to obtain his opinion, that 
he daily repaired to a coffee-house in the City, and to another at the 
west end of the metropolis, to inspect written or to receive oral state- 
ments from the apothecaries, and to deliver his decision. His charity 
and hospitality were unbounded; the epithet “princely” has often 
been applied to him on this head; but he has truly left an example 
which men of all ranks may be proud to imitate according to their 
means. 

‘These qualities in Mead were not the result of the accident 
which exalts or limits our means, but were the spontaneous expression 
of his heart. His gratuitous advice was ever open, not merely to the 
indigent, but also to the clergy and to all men of learning; and he 
devoted his emoluments to the patronage of literature and of the fine 
arts in a manner that requires a more distinct mention. Radcliffe 
was a worthy predecessor of Mead in the magnificent use which he 
made of his fortune. We may safely challenge any country to produce 
two individuals of the same profession, and flourishing at the same 
time, who have with equal generosity applied their revenue to the 
promotion of science and of erudition, and to the relief of ar. 
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But Mead excelled all the nobility of his age and country in the 
encouragement which he afforded to the fine arts, and to the study of 
antiquities. Considered merely in the light of a patron, he would 
remain, perhaps, the most conspicuous example of that character 
which biography has celebrated ; but when to his exertions in that 
difficult and often thankless career are added the most eminent 
medical practice of his time, consummate acquirements and literary 
labours important to the healing art, we shall find it difficult to select 
his equal among the annals of any period. These excellent traits do 
not, however, complete his portrait: a noble frankness, suavity of 
manners, moderation in the estimate of his own merit, and a cordial 
acknowledgment of the deserts of his contemporaries; liberality, not 
merely of purse, but also of sentiment, must be drawn in order to 
finish the likeness. Mead possessed in an extreme degree the taste 
for collecting; but his books, his statues, his medals, were not at all 
confined to ornament a secluded apartment, or to amuse only his own 
leisure—the humble student, the unrecommended foreigner, the poor 
enquirer, derived almost as much enjoyment from these unburied 
treasures as their ingenious owner. In his spacious mansion in Great 
Ormond Street he had built a gallery, which only his opulence and 
taste could have filled. The printed catalogue of his library contains 
6592 separate numbers; the most rare and ancient works were to 
be found there; oriental, Greek, and Latin MSS. formed no incon- 
siderable part. His collection of statues, coins, gems, ‘prints and 
drawings will probably remain for ever unrivalled amongst private 
amateurs. His pictures alone were sold at his death for 34001. 
Ingenious men sought in his house the best aid for their under- 
takings, and in the owner their most enlightened as well as most 
liberal patron. He constantly kept in his pay several scholars and 
artists, who laboured at his expense for the benefit of the public. His 
correspondence extended to all the principal literati of Europe. They 
consulted him and sent him curious presents, but in such acts he was 
more frequently the creditor than the debtor. The King of Naples 
sent to request of him a complete collection of his treatises, and in 
return gave him the work which he was then encouraging on the 
antiquities of Herculaneum; a compliment not the less flattering 
from an accompanying invitation to Mead to visit him at his palace. 
At his table might be seen the most eminent men of the age, both 
natives and foreigners, and he was often the only individual present 
who was acquainted with all their different languages. The good of 
mankind, and the honour of his country, were two of his ruling 
principles. He persuaded the wealthy citizen Guy to bequeath his 
fortune towards the foundation of the noble hospital which has 
honourably consecrated his name.’ 


The College possesses no less than three portraits of Mead, 

and a magnificent marble bust by Roubilliac. 
Among those who have successfully cultivated music, poetry, 
and the belles-lettres, many of the disciples of /Esculapius may 
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be found ; but as poets the two who are best known, and whose 
names appear in the Roll, are Akenside and Garth. Akenside, 
though attaining a good position in the College, and as a hos- 
pital physician, was not very successful as a practitioner, and 
for some years is said to have written more poetry than pre- 
scriptions. Garth, on the other hand, met with considerable 
professional success, was knighted as Physician to the Court, 
and became Physician-General to the Army; but he is chiefly 
known by his mock-heroic and other poems, which, however, 
are but little read at the present day. In 1692, when Sir Samuel 
Garth became a Fellow, the College was engaged in the charit- 
able design of prescribing for the sick poor gratis, and pro- 
viding them with medicines at prime cost. This project gave 
rise to great difference of opinion and wrangling among the. 
Fellows, and excited the direst wrath of the apothecaries. 
Garth, who warmly approved the new charity and detested 
alike the action of the apothecaries and the conduct of some of 
his colleagues in the affair, resolved to expose them. This he 
did in his clever satirical poem, entitled, ‘The Dispensary,’ a 
work of great vivacity and vigour, on which his reputation, in 
the present day, mainly rests. The sketches of his contem- 
poraries are severe and cutting, but they are now only interesting 
as giving us an insight into their history and manners. The 
poem was amazingly popular, and ran speedily through several 
editions. Little was heard of any further opposition to the 
charity after the appearance of this satire. 


‘The year 1700 presents an incident in Garth’s life which did him 
everlasting honour. He it was who stepped forward to provide a 
suitable interment for the neglected corpse of Dryden, which he 
caused to be brought to the College in Warwick Lane, where it lay 
in state for ten days. He proposed and encouraged by his own 
example a subscription for defraying the expense of a funeral; he 
pronounced an eulogium in Latin over the great poet’s remains, and 
then attended the body from the College to Westminster Abbey, 
where it was interred between the graves of Chaucer and of Cowley. 
Permission to bring the poet’s body to the College was sought from 
the Censors’ board 3rd of May, 1700, and stands thus recorded in the 
“ Annals :” “ At the request of several persons of quality that Mr. 
Dryden might be carried from the College of Physicians to be 
interred at Westminster, it was unanimously granted by the Presi- 
dent and Censors.” Garth was a member of the Kitkat Club, which 
included all “the talents” of the Whig party. He contributed the 
verses inscribed on the drinking-glasses of the club; and these were 
printed in Dryden’s “ Miscellanies.” ’ 


From its foundation by Linacre to the present day the College 
has 
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has always reckoned among its Fellows men whose classical 
attainments have amply sustained its character as a learned 
body ; in proof whereof it would be sufficient to refer to the 
published Harveian orations, which, till the year 1864, were 
delivered in Latin. Till the year 1868 the oral examinations 
for the membership were also conducted in Latin, and a certain 
amount of knowledge of Greek was compulsory. The Annals, 
which for many years were written in Latin, towards the end of 
the seventeenth century began to be kept in English. The 
change was made on the recommendation of counsel, ‘the 
variety of styles in Latin and the uncertain acceptation of many 
Latin phrases rendering the Annals of less legal value than if 
they were written in English and in the plainest words.’ The 
greatly extended character of the strictly scientific part of a 
physician’s education, the regulations of the ‘General Medical 
Council,’ and the general tendency of public sentiment in 
reference to classical studies, have latterly made it undesirable 
that the College should attach so much importance as formerly 
to classical attainments. It is, however, to be hoped that, for 
the sake of their own reputation, aswell as with a view of 
upholding the social position of British physicians, the College 
will never cease to maintain the influence they have hitherto 
exercised on the liberal education of candidates for admission 
to their body. ‘It would,’ as is observed in the memoir of the 
late Dr. P. M. Latham, ‘ be as idle as it would be impossible 
to recal the bygone classic age of our physicians, when men 
tead Greek for their amusement, and wrote Latin to perfect 
their style ;’ but the genial manners, the graceful conversation, 
the polished literary style of our physicians, it is most devoutly 
to be wished may not be lost. 

As one example out of the many afforded by the Roll of those 
who have combined high classical attainments with distinguished 
success as physicians, may be mentioned Sir George Baker, 
Bart., who filled the presidential chair in 1785 and for several 
subsequent years, and who was alike one of the most accom- 
plished physicians and most profound scholars that this country 
has known. Of. studious habits and unassuming manners, he 
combined the sound judgment of an experienced physician with 
great playfulness of imagination, as appears from his Latin 
epigram on Mrs. Van Butchell, who was, at the request of her 
husband, preserved as a mummy, her body having been injected 
by Cruikshank, the anatomist, under the supervision of the 
celebrated Dr. W. Hunter. She died at the age of forty, and 
her body, thus preserved, was kept by her husband in his own 
house during his lifetime, and after his death was presented 
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to the College of Surgeons, where it is still to be seen in a 
mahogany case. 

We cannot afford space to extend our notice of these in- 
teresting volumes to more recent times, although they comprise 
biographies of many whose names would recal to the memory of 
our readers some who have made valuable contributions to the 
pages of this Review, and of others who will ever hold distin- 
guished places in the annals of literature and science. That 
the compilation of the ‘ Roll’ has been a labour of love to the 
learned editor is manifest, and we congratulate the College 
and the profession on having found so painstaking and able an 
historian. The accurate and detailed information respecting 
many of the names and events of bygone times, the scholarly 
character of the work, and the literary skill manifested through- 
out, do the greatest credit to him who so worthily fills the post 
of Harveian Librarian.* 








Art. III.—1. Diirer, Geschichte seines Lebens und seiner Kunst. 
Von Moritz Thausing. Leipzig, 1876. 

2. Diirer’s Briefe, Tagebiicher und Reime. Von Moritz Thausing. 
Wien, 1872. 

3. Alberto Durero; e sue relazioni coll! arte Italiana e coll’ 
umanismo dell’ Epoca. Gustavo Frizzoni, 1878. 

4. Meister W. Von Anton Springer. (Place and date not 


given.) 


N analysing the career of a great artist we have to consider 
him from three points of view—his time, his life, and his 
works. Thus only can that true convergence of focus be 
obtained by which the man, as in a stereoscope, is made to 
stand solidly before us. There is nothing so unchanging in 
her general conditions as nature. Generation after generation 
see the same features in hill and dale, wood and stream—in 
man, woman, and child. Yet what more diverse than the im- 
pressions of those same objects on different minds! In no 
respect do nations and men show stronger individuality than in 
their poetic and pictorial conceptions of the things around 





* In the appendices to the volumes will be found a list of the valuable por- 
traits and other artistic treasures of the College, and a notice of some of the 
rarer and more valuable contents of the library. Among these may be mentioned 
‘The Ricuyell of the Historyes of Troye, translated into Englisshe by Willyam 
Caxton; printed by William Caxton, 1471, being the-first book printed in the 
English language ; the ‘Cronycle of Englonde ; printed by Wynkyn de Werde, 
folio, London, 1502 ; and Chaucer’s works, folio, London, 1540. 
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them. Each race has. its separate character, each individual 
his separate handwriting, and all further varying with suc- 
cessive epochs. To search into the causes for such phenomena 
would be a fruitless task, for they are inseparable from the 
First Cause of all things. The principle of distinctness—that 
difference between one being and another, which we call in- 
dividuality—runs through all creation, and is as divine as 
creation itself. And even when man, in his puny way, creates, 
the same divine attribute of distinctness follows, for only 
machines, or men degraded to machines, can strictly repeat. 

And granting we do obtain that stereoscopic view of an 
artist to which we have alluded, we are as far as ever from 
understanding the connection between himself and his parti- 
cular art, for that again proceeds from those depths of our being 
before which we are arrested. As Napoleon said when asked 
the origin of his novel tactics, ‘Je n’en sais rien, je suis fait 
comme ¢a:’ so the reasons that made the art of a Leonardo 
different from that of a Rubens elude all scrutiny. Each was 
so made. 

Still there remain abundant causes, moral and historical, 
which affect the career of a painter, and therefore his art. 
The peculiar tendency of his thought, the steadfast excellence 
of his hand, they cannot touch, for these are his own: but they 
dictate the class of subject, they restrict the range of expres- 
sion, and confine him within limits which it is his business to 
turn to account as best he may. 

The state of Europe, abstractedly viewed, in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, would not have been considered con- 
ducive to the arts of peace. Those who are inclined to attribute 
the marvellous efflorescence of art at that time to the patronage 
and discrimination of popes and emperors, princes and poten- 
tates, are met by facts in history not encouraging to such a 
theory. On the contrary, could the arts have been frightened, 
intimidated, or disheartened, they would certainly not have taken 
up their abode in the Italy of that day, and would have avoided 
Germany altogether. The treacheries, basenesses, and ignorance 
of those who are supposed to have been their patrons are graven on 
the history of almost every great work that has survived, and are 
responsible for the fate of almost all those which have perished. 
That the arts did flourish in Italy, even under the most un- 
toward circumstances, as never before, was simply owing to 
the fact that God sent great artists, who, favoured by climate, 
beauty in landscape and man, and classic tradition, ran their 
appointed course in spite of the times. But in Germany 
nature was less benignant and society still more barbarous. On 
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the south of the Alps art overran the peninsula with a luxuriance 
not to be checked, spreading on all sides like a wild flower. On 
the north, the plant, where it lived at all, was hardy and strong, 
but scanty and even stunted ; confined to isolated patches, and 
never expanding to the full measure of its capacity. Here also 
a peculiar but unenviable characteristic must be taken into con- 
sideration, namely the claims of the northern schools to an undi- 
vided originality. Nothing can be truer than that German art 
rose from a separate root of its own, with no admixture, as with 
the Italians, from a classic source. To Italy descended the great 
heritage of Greek feeling, transmitted, it is true, through the 
almost moribund channel of Byzantine art, and crossed with many 
a puny native stock. But in that inheritance the German schools 
had no part; their merits and defects are both strictly their 
own—a fact which will need to be remembered in analysing 
the art of the great master before us.* 

But to return to political conditions. In these respects north 
and south were more upon a par. If Italy with its contending 
princes and its distracted people could not, in the modern sense 
of the word, be called a Nation, as little could Germany claim 
that appellation. Both were but conglomerations of inadhesive 
parts; perennially engaged in the destruction of the weaker by 
the stronger; preying on each other like animalcula in a drop 
of ditch water; petty dukes and princes intent only on devour- 
ing their neighbour; pope and emperor, unless quarrelling 
together, ready to pounce on victor and victim alike; and the 
formidable Turk the perpetual terror of all. If the ineffable 
poetry of Italy could do little to soften this scene, in Germany 
it was absolutely unmitigated. Even the conventional patronage 
of superstition and vanity was failing here. The rich head- 
quarters of the Church were far off, and both the ecclesiastical 
and secular powers were represented by men for whom, even 
in the sense of luxury and flattery, arts and letters had no attrac- 
tion. The fortified dwellings of bishops and counts were not the 
homes of minstrels and sonneteers ; nor were the strongholds of 
baronial violence and rapacity the nurseries of schools of art. 

The first feeble stirrings of pictorial art in Germany were 
the work of men of whom in most instances we know not the 
names, and, in a few, nothing more than the names. ‘They 
proceed from localities which in some degree explain their 
production. Ancient Cologne on the west, the thoroughfare of 
nations, communicating commercially with the Netherlands 
and with Venice ; and Prague on the east, under the Emperor 





* The Northern schools mixed ill with the Renaissance : vide such painters 
as Mabuse, Bernhard van Orley, and others. 
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Charles 1V., who summoned an Italian to adorn his castle of 
Carlstein, and is thus believed to have inoculated native artists 
—these are the two regions whence the spark appears to have been 
first struck. An abbey and a convent, here and there, show an 
altar-piece curious for the connoisseur, but of which nothing is 

known beyond its obvious relationship to one of these sources. 
It is not too much to say that the leading features which 
characterized the Germany of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies may still be recognised in the nation at the present day. 
It has meanwhile suffered from wars and devastations unex- 
ampled in history for public misery, the scars of which are 
still discernible; and it has developed a range of power, 
poetical, philosophical, and scientific, which place it in the 
highest ranks of intellect; but, in one respect, Germany is 
unaltered and apparently unalterable. Its ‘noblesse’ so-called 
is less lawless, but it may be doubted whether it be less mis- 
chievous or weigh less obstructively on the land than in earlier 
days. History teaches us that true patriotism is not to be looked 
for from a caste dependent for its importance on the repression 
of those below them. Such a body, like the Polish noblesse, care 
only for themselves, never for the interests and liberties of the 
people. The German ‘ Adel’ is unfortunately distinguished by two 
broad marks, incompatible with the conditions of a real aris- 
tocracy, and fatal to the harmony and union of a country—namely, 
infinitesimally divided fortunes, and incalculably multiplied 
titles. Not comparable with our landed gentry in wealth, con- 
sequence, or usefulness, it has yet a jealousy of contact or com- 
mixture with its untitled fellow-citizens, which would be thought 
equally ridiculous and monstrous in an English duke. Indeed, 
while the laws of our country on the one hand uphold the true 
dignity and position of the English nobility, the laws of nature, 
on the other, bind them in the closest ties with the classes below 
them—classes to which their junior descendants happily revert. 
Thus the ranks of the great central body of the nation are 
reinforced, to the infinite good of all, equally from above and 
from below ; a chain of mutual interest running through society, 
in which not a link is missing. The English nobleman who 
represents a great family cannot separate himself from the 
commoners of his land if he would; the German noble, all the 
members of whose family, male and female, whether fifty or 
five hundred in number, assume the same title, cannot do 
otherwise. True to their fatal traditions, they hold themselves 
at the same fictitious distance from their fellow burghers, on a 
rigidly maintained line running for ever parallel but never 
meeting ; thus leaving a chasm between class and class doubly 
hurtful 
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hurtful to the country ; for it is manned with empty arrogance 
on the one side and deadly hatred on the other. How a nation 
possessing such reasoning powers should not perceive that if a 
nobility be a desirable class at all, the law of primogeniture is 
far less a boon to the individual than a safeguard for all, is a 
question which every Englishman conversant with German life 
cannot fail to ask himself. To him it is apparent that, even ad- 
mitting the principle of primogeniture, as practised in England, 
to be unjust—as a benefit to one member of a family at the ex- 
pense of all the others, which is the favourite Teutonic argument 
against it—it is an injustice which the Germans practise on a 
far more serious scale; for theirs is the primogeniture of an 
entire class at the expense of all their fellow citizens. 

It were well too if the feeling excited in the middle classes of 
Germany by these fictitious distinctions were only that of scorn, 
for that is allied to moral nobility: but it is to the example of 
the noblesse that is traceable that ignoble greed for petty titles 
which pervades the whole body politic, and which, taking all 
ranks together, has made of Germany, and especially of Berlin, 
little more, socially speaking, than a magnified Kréhwinckel. 
With such influences as these overshadowing a great community, 
no diffusion of light and warmth from above, no patronage of 
art and letters worthy the name, is possible. A mob of needy 
noblesse are seen, especially in Prussia, swarming in court and 
army, content to bear in most cases the merest fraction of a title 
rather than none; families without heads, and unfortunately 
without terminations, usurping the prerogatives of rank without 
acknowledging its duties ; and holding themselves above entering 
the learned professions, much in the same way as the Emperor 
Sigismund held himself to be ‘ super grammaticam.’ 

With such influences, we repeat, still weighing on the same 
land, we can judge somewhat of the contempt for the arts of 
peace, as well as for the rights of humanity, which prevailed 
in the ruder times of Germany’s most unhappy history. Who 
can wonder, therefore, that the only two men who ever rose to 
the level of great artists should have sprung from the sole 
refuges, comparatively speaking, of law and liberty which existed 
in the country, namely, from the free imperial cities—Albert 
Diirer from Nuremberg, and Holbein from Basle and Augsburg ? 

We are not inclined to theorize with Herr Thausing, that the 
fact of Nuremberg’s position on the map, about midway between 
Cologne and Prague, was conducive to the rise of its art. The 
ancient city—whose names chroniclers derive from Nero!— 
exemplifies in a general way what would occur everywhere with 
the same causes. It had no available water communication, 
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and no vineyards: but the grant of free rights and privi- 
leges by the Emperor Frederic II. at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, gradually entailed industry and commerce ; 
these, in their turn, riches; and with riches arose the desire for 
the enjoyment of letters and taste, such as could be had at that 
time. Of all the free towns in Germany in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, Nuremberg was the most important and 
prosperous. No place ever more strictly illustrated the modern 
axiom, that labour is the sole source of wealth. With a popu- 
lation numbering at one time about 70,000 souls, it presented 
a picture of comparative independence and unlimited industry, 
which contrasted the more strongly with the lawlessness of the 
knights’ castles and the sloth of the episcopal seats. Many 
were the proverbs to which Nuremberg gave rise—one, at the 
expense of a neighbouring bishopric, deserves to be recorded : 
‘Were Nuremberg mine, I would spend her at Bamberg :’ the 
first representing industry and thrift, the second ease and 
indolence. 

While dealing with various forms of commerce, engrossing 
the carrying trade between East and West, and forming the chief 
mart for the products of both, Nuremberg was especially distin- 
guished by a vein of ingenuity and invention peculiar to herself : 
whence another proverb, ‘ Nuremberg’s hand is in every land.’ 
From this ingenuity there was but a short cut to the rise of art, 
in the only forms within the scope of the homely community. 
In the total absence of any feeling for refinement in the higher 
classes of the country, German art owes its origin to the people 
themselves. Embodied in the simple and comparatively acces- 
sible forms of rude woodcuts and engravings, it possessed the 
advantage of dispensing with patronage. No one was needed to 
order this class of art; the artist expressed his own ideas within 
the limit of the religious routine of the day, and trusted securely 
to the popular demand for a sale. Thus a certain independence 
ensued, however humble the transactions, better in keeping with - 
the habits of a free, trading community, than the conditions 
which then existed on the other side of the Alps. Such were 
the circumstances in Nuremberg, when the great artist, who 
was destined to carry these simple forms of art to their highest 
development, was ushered into the world. 

The family of Albert Diirer were Hungarian by birth, though 
believed to be of German origin. They tended flocks and herds 
in the neighbourhood of Grosswardein. From this lowly state 
the grandfather of our master detached himself, and became 
apprentice to a goldsmith in alittle town called Gyula, thus 
sowing that seed of future art not seldom traceable in the 
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genealogy of great artists. The father, Albert by name, followed 
in the same craft, and in those ‘ Wanderjahre,’ when the German 
* Bursch’ passes from town to town, taking alms on the way, he 
worked for some master goldsmith in the Netherlands, and 
finally made his way to Nuremberg. He is stated to have 
arrived there during the open-air festivities attendant upon a 
marriage in the Pirkheimer family, when the sight of the rich 
silver vessels, which in Nuremberg then paid no tax, decided 
him to remain in such a land of promise for goldsmiths. At that 
time, though not for long, Nuremberg formed an exception to 
other German towns in its exemption from all taxes and close 
guilds in trade. Not only had the citizens acknowledged 
labour as the source of all wealth, but they forestalled another 
principle of political economy, and kept that labour free. This 
exemption extended to art as well; and it is said that on one 
occasion the engravers and woodcutters of Nuremberg could 
obtain no redress against a fellow-artist, whose participation, 
he being the hangman of the town, they conceived to be deroga- 
tory to the profession ; the only answer they obtained being the 
reminder, that the arts were free to all. 

Thus Albert Diirer the elder, being an able workman, 
obtained ready employment in the workshop of a master gold- 
smith, and in the natural course of things married his master’s 
daughter: in his own words, ‘a pretty, straight, young maiden,’ 
called Barbara. This took place in 1467, she being then fifteen, 
and he forty. We are assured that he rose high in the esteem 
of his fellow-citizens, but that no riches fell to his share, 
which may be accounted for by the fact that his wife presented 
him with eighteen children. His portrait, painted by his son in 
1489—now in the Uffizi at Florence—shows an earnest, deter- 
mined countenance, of no beauty or likeness to the young artist ; 
the hands, which hold a rosary, are finely drawn. 

By this time the descendants of the Hungarian cowherds bore 
arms, for on the back of this picture are two shields, one 
showing a golden door (‘ Thiir’), half open, on a red ground : 
the family, in the long-rooted and superb indifference of the 
German race to the distinction between certain dentals and 
labials, being as often called Thiirer as Diirer. 

Albert Diirer, the hero of this biography, was the third child 
and second son of this prolific couple. He was born in 1471 in 
the Pirkheimer House, where his father lodged, opposite the 
‘Beautiful Fountain’—a fact which may have trained the 
youthful eye in those minutie of form in which it subsequently 
delighted. Nowhere, certainly, could he have had greater 
opportunities for studying those quaint and picturesque archi- 
tectural 
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tectural forms, which render Nuremberg to this day one of the 
most interesting cities on dry land. 

It may be doubted whether the fashion of comparing Nurem- 
berg with Venice—a fashion followed by Herr Thausing—has 
not been much overstrained. In freedom of commerce—all, high 
and low, as in Venice, being engaged in trade—the comparison 
may be just: in the complicated forms also of magisterial elec- 
tion the two cities had much in common. But there is no proof 
that the Nurembergers had more right to the title of Patrician,* 
which modern German writers claim for them, than they had 
to that of Doge. In both republics the times came when the 
people were excluded from participation in the Government, 
but for both these were the times of most show, but of in- 
disputable decline. In Venice, the commencement of her fall 
dates from the institution of a noblesse on the same system of 
multiplied titles as in Germany, to whose pride and pauperism 
her decay was chiefly owing. 

Yet less than ever, even in that decline, can the able senators 
and statesmen, the large minds and noble figures of the dwellers 
on the Adriatic, be compared with the homely, narrow-minded, 
and, judging from their portraits, singularly ill-favoured citizens 
of the Franconian town, who put their trust more and more in 
exclusions, protections, and persecutions, utterly foreign to the 
liberal spirit, commercial and religious, which to the last reigned 
in Venice. Indeed, whether one compares the laws, manners, 
persons, or art of the two communities, one feels conscious of a 
kind of irony—much as if comparing a thing, not with its like- 
ness, but with its caricature—a caricature not unjustly typified 
by the names of some of the respective chief families ; let us 
say, for instance, the Mocenigo’s and Cornaro’s of Venice, and 
the Holzschuher (wooden shoes), and the Holzléffeln (wooden 
spoons) of Nuremberg. 

To return to the young Albert Diirer. In the same house, a 
few months earlier, another boy had been born—namely Willi- 
bald Pirkheimer—destined to be through life the friend and 
associate of the painter. There is no reason, however, to think 
that in this friendship Pirkheimer condescended, as Herr 
Thausing argues, from any high estate. Viewed by our present 
standards, both appear to have stood on the same level of social 
habits and speech, in keeping with the unrefined manners of 
the day ; indeed, to speak the truth, the ‘ patrician’ would seem 
to have been by far the lower of the two. 

The boy’s first apprenticeship was to his father. And we 








* See ‘ Nuremberg Chronicle,’ 1493, 
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have his own testimony,* in a scanty and curious youthful 
journal, that he quickly learned the manipulation of metals. 
In Italy, as we know, the practice of the ‘ aurifex’ preceded 
in some instances that of the highest pictorial art—as with 
Ghirlandajo and Francia—and though in Germany the gold- 
smith’s art was not of so refined a character, yet the same 
transference took place, and had, as we shall have occasion to 
point out, a marked influence on style. The lad soon evinced 
a preference for a painter’s career, and, after some opposition 
from his father on the score of the time already invested in 
the working of metals, his wish was granted. In the same 
journal he reports that on November 30th, 1486—therefore 
when he was fifteen—his father bound him apprentice to Michael 
Wohlgemuth, who lived in Nuremberg, for three years. He 
was already familiar with the use of the pencil, as is seen in a 
portrait of himself taken in a mirror at thirteen years of age. 
This shows the half length of an artless boy with long hair, 
simply and unconventionally treated, of which the volume before 
us gives a diminished copy. Another drawing, of the Madonna 
and Child, seated under the conventional canopy, and signed 
‘A.D. 1488,’ proves that he was also well acquainted with this 
class of subject, and already imbued in the treatment of drapery 
with the mannerism of the day. Herr Thausing calls attention 
to the fact that the boy lived in a locality of art, that he could 
not go out or in without passing Wohlgemuth’s house, nor visit his 
own godfather, a rich printer, without seeing impressions from 
Wohlgemuth’s works constantly being printed off. But there is 
reason to believe that this picturesque evidence proves too much ; 
the fact of Wohigemuth’s having ever been an engraver, or 
designer on wood, or more than a very mechanical and man- 
nered painter, being now doubted by most connoisseurs.{ We 
entirely agree with Herr Thausing, that there is nothing more 
puzzling than a series of important facts—such as those which 
led to the eminence of Diirer—of which we know not the 
foundations and beginning. But in assigning to Wohlgemuth 
a high position in art he nullifies his own argument, for if 
Wohlgemuth were the able artist he claims him to have 
been, there would be no difficulty in accounting for the emi- 
nence of his scholar. That the lad did serve him for three 
years, with other lads whom he reports as very rude com- 
panions, is an established fact. Nor can it be doubted that 
he learned much during that period; for his art, though silent 





* Diirer’s Briefe, Tagebiicher und Reime, von Moritz Thausing, p. 74. 
t+ See ‘Alberto Durero e sue relazioni coll’ arte Italiana e coll’ umanismo 
dell’ Epoca, da Gustavo Frizzoni,’ also ‘ Meister W., von Anton Springer.’ 
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as to its antecedents, is eloquent in proving that no time 
was lost. But the studios, both north and south of the Alps 
at that time, were very different from our modern conceptions 
of such sanctuaries. Wohlgemuth, we are told, was a painter, 
a carver, an engraver, &Kc., but it does not follow that he himself 
excelled in any of these lines. We have only to remember what 
went on some forty years before in the great Paduan School, 
founded by Squarcione, to reconcile the various hands and hetero- 
geneous arts that have passed under the name of Wohlgemuth. 
There was, as is well known, no form of art labour, from the grand 
frescoes in the Eremitani Chapel to the humblest design for 
altar cloths and tarsia, that Squarcione did not undertake ; his 
name being inscribed on more pictures issuing from his school 
than any one man could have had time to paint. He was, in 
truth, the founder and. proprietor of a great factory, with nu- 
merous apprentices under him, where commissions for all kinds 
of ecclesiastical art and furniture were executed. In commer- 
cial Nuremberg a workshop of this kind was still less out of 
character, and it is evident that Wohlgemuth was at the head 
of such an one, where many hands were taught and employed, 
though the commissions were of a far humbler kind. Herr 
Thausing is given to round off his theories with surmises of 
possible historical or local coincidences, as in the case of the 
godfather printer ; but he gives no critical investigation of the 
works of Wohlgemuth, and points to no certain standards. It 
is sufficient for him that Wohlgemuth’s name or even his sup- 
posed initial is attached to various works, or even that works 
are his by repute. For instance, in Schedel’s ‘ Neuer Welt 
Chronik,’ a publication with more than two thousand woodcuts, 
a few of them of great interest—which appeared in Nuremberg 
1493, the capital for which was advanced by two ‘ patricians,’ 
and the execution undertaken by Wohlgemuth and his stepson 
—Herr Thausing does not hesitate to assign the best designs 
to the former. Judging by his physiognomy, Wohlgemuth 
was not the man for poetical or fanciful invention. A drawing 
of him by Albert Diirer, facsimiled in this volume, shows an 
eager, ugly, tradesmanlike face, but not that of an artist of 
thought and nervous energy. But to return to our subject ; 
even if Wohlgemuth were as mediocre in art as he is now 
believed to have been, it does not affect the benefit the young 
lad may have derived under him. If the ‘ Bottega’ of Squar- 
cione could produce a Mantegna, Wohlgemuth may be allowed 

the honour of having reared an Albert Diirer. 
Altogether the history of the German engravers is one which 
modern research has not yet cleared up. Among kindred styles, 
and 











386 Albert Diirer. 
and various forms of signature, and in the absence of all signa- 
ture—though that is rare—the field is a very tangled one. The 
engravers of the time imitated each other, and copied each other, 
and adapted from each other.* Herr Thausing does not hesitate 
to state that Albert Diirer copied largely from Wohlgemuth, while 
others are not wanting who assert the reverse. For long the 
signature ‘ W’ was thought to be identified with the works of 
Wohlgemuth. This theory was overthrown by the great authority 
Bartsch, who believed he had discovered the real Simon Pure in 
one *‘ Wenceslaus of Olmutz ’—a signature found on an engraving 
bearing some analogy with those signed ‘W.’ This hypothesis 
has been in its turn disturbed. Of the eighty-two engravings 
signed ‘ W,’ forty-three are copies of acknowledged originals 
by Martin Schiéngauer. These therefore bear the character of 
Lower Rhenish art. Other plates of ornamental objects—taber- 
nacles, censers, drinking cups, &c.—show Gothic forms which 
point to Nuremberg; while a few of a higher order, revealing 
purer proportions, larger forms, knowledge of the nude, and 
especially a Paduan character, indicate the Italian Renaissance, 
More than one hand would seem necessary to solve this riddle: 
and the solution is now believed to be curiously found in a 
man of a double nationality, of two styles, and of two names; 
a little-known painter, who, as plain Jacob Walsch in Nurem- 
berg signed with the initial W ; and as Jacopo de’ Barbari in 
Venice signed with the Caduceus, being called ‘le Maitre du 
Caducé ;’ who, as Jacob Walsch, learnt his art by copying 
Martin Schéngauer in Colmar, and labouring subsequently in 
Nuremberg ; and as Jacopo de’ Barbari—no dates being known— 
partook of the higher forms and mythological subjects prevalent 
in Venice.{| Some readers may ask why the name of Walsch 
should assist the solution, but Italy is known to this day in 
Germany as Walschland, and an Italian as ‘ein Wilscher,’ and 
‘Jacob called Walsch, a painter, is mentioned by Albert 
Diirer and others as identical with Jacopo de’ Barbari. In this 
short history, not yet indisputably admitted, we have a specimen 
of the difficulty of identifying hands which have left only signs, 
familiar enough in their day, but long mute to us. It may be 
added that this disquisition finds Place here as connected with 





* For instance, Albert Diirer is proved to have taken a female fom in his 
‘Great Jeulousy’ from Mantegna’s ‘ Marine Deities,’ reversing it in his plate. 
Nicoletto da Modena also copied the four witches—italianising them as he 
went—from Albert Diirer; which he in turn is believed to have taken from the 
master signing himself W. Instances of such interchange are too numerous to 
be specified. 

+ Jacopo de’ Barbari is now known to be the author of the grand map of Venice, 
dated 1500, long assigned to Albert Diirer. 
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Albert Diirer, who is believed in several splendid engravings— 
the ‘ Hercules,’ the ‘ Dream,’ the ‘ Amymone ’—to have derived 
the subject from those plates signed W, which partake of a 
Renaissance character. 

Continuing his Journal with the same brevity, Albert Diirer 
thus proceeds: ‘And when I had served my time, my father 
sent me away, and I remained away for four years, when my 
father ordered me back again. And as I had gone away in the 
year 1490 after Easter, so [ returned in 1494 after Whitsuntide.’ 
Whither the lad first turned his steps, begging doubtless as he 
went, is not known. ‘True biography, like true history, is a 
modern science, and the inaccuracy of the early artist bio- 
graphers has now become proverbial. Sandrart, for instance, 
sends him to the Netherlands, a statement which the style of 
his art, and his Netherlandish journal, more than thirty years 
later, sufficiently contradicts. A contemporary witness, on the 
other hand,* reports him as wandering through Germany and 
finding his way to Colmar, where he was entertained by three 
brothers of the then deceased Martin Schéngauer—two being 
goldsmiths, and one a painter—and he subsequently went on to 
Basle, to a fourth brother, also a goldsmith. Surmises on the part 
of Herr Thausing that he repaired from Basle to Strassburg— 
backed by so strong a coincidence as the occurrence of the Rhine 
in both places, but requiring a small picture, possibly by him, 
and once at Strassburg, but now lost, to have had a wrong date 
—such surmises we may leave. In so excellent a work as this, 
there was no need for so much conjecture, and in so heavy an 
one certainly no room. Nor is it well possible to fix the 
locality of two coloured drawings of a street-scene existing 
nearly four centuries ago; and as little is it worth supposing what 
might have been, had the lad travelled fifty years earlier, which 
reminds us of the ingenious proposition of a certain lady, who 
thus explained a family disappointment—‘ Had the Doctor’s 
mother been a boy, we should have inherited the estate.’ Such 
hypotheses also take Herr Thausing out of his own depth. 
For, speaking of the beneficial example on the Italian schools 
derived from contact with certain Netherlandish painters, he 
repeats the old story, now discarded, of Antonello da Messina’s 
visit to Jan van Eyck for the purpose of learning the secret of oil- 
painting in 1440—a period when Antonello could hardly have 
been born.t He further instances, in defence of his theory, a 


* Christoph Scheurl, Lib. de Laud. Germ. 1506. 

+ Jan van Eyck died in 1441, and the earliest genuine date on a picture by 
Antonello da Messina is 1475. He is believed to have died in Venice about 
1496, under fifty years of age. See the last edition, 1874, of Kugler’s ‘ Handbook 
of Italian Art,’ pp. 318-20. 
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picture of the Eucharistic Sacrament, painted, or rather perpe- 
trated, by Justus van Ghent at Urbino in 1474, now known to 
be of a class which is rather an insult than a benefit to the 
Italian art of that great time. 

Nor are we inclined to believe with the author that the young 
lad made his way to Venice at this period. Here and there an 
early drawing by him may carry a somewhat Italian air, while 
a couple of drawings in the Albertina at Vienna show figures 
in Oriental costumes, not inconsistent with Venetian life. In 
the round and beautiful character also of some of his children, 
who are not unworthy to sit or stand on the same altar steps 
with the cherubs of Gian Bellini, he departs widely from the 
starveling type of the early Flemish and German painters. 
But this is at best but indirect evidence. When Herr Thausing 
comes to more positive local proof he is singularly unfortunate. 
Whence Albert Diirer may have taken the three drawings of the 
shaggy, bewhiskered and bemaned lions’ heads, facsimiled at 
p. 99, it is impossible now to say. Certainly not, and especially 
considering his habit of accuracy, from the close-curled heads of 
either of the granite ‘ Leoncini’ in the Piazzetta at Venice. Sir 
Edwin Landseer used to say that the public was so accustomed 
to see bad lions (in art) that it would not recognize a good one. 
We may venture to affirm, however, that these drawings, though 
of no high character, are more like the living animal than any 
form of sculpture, and are evidently all three taken from diffe- 
rent animals. 

There can be no doubt that these ‘ Wanderjahre’ greatly con- 
tributed to develop that feeling for landscape which, in the sense 
of copying real Nature, distinguishes the art of Albert Diirer. 
In modern phraseology he was ‘a sketcher from nature,’ and 
may be called the first in Germany to whom that appella- 
tion can be given. He returned to Nuremberg, as we have 
seen, towards the end of May, 1494, and, resuming the slender 
journal before quoted, he adds: ‘And when I arrived 1 found 
Hans Frey agreeing with my father to give me his daughter 
Agnes to wife; and he gave her to me with 200 florins, and the 
wedding was held on the 14th July, 1494,’ 

Herr Thausing says truly, ‘among no people is the severance 
between the two sexes so strictly carried out (“ ausgebildet”) as 
among the Germans.’ This will be readily endorsed by all who 
know German life; and certainly in no German city do the 
ladies appear to have been more completely effaced than in old 
Nuremberg. If Agnes Diirer’s name has been an exception to 
this rule, it has been so in no desirable light. Morals have 
been pointed and tales adorned with the termagant temper and 
avaricious nature of the beautiful Agnes. Herr Schefer, trans- 
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lated by Mrs. Stothard, has harrowed the souls of his readers 
with the trials of ‘Albert Diirer’s married life,’ as Ohlen- 
schlager, the Dane, did with those of Correggio’s poverty. The 
one story appears to have been as untrue as the other. Correggio 
is ascertained to have died rich—and Albert Diirer, however dis- 
tinguished in other respects, certainly earned no title to that 
apocryphal distinction in Germany—a hen-pecked husband. 
Poor Agnes seems to have led a quiet humdrum life at his side ; 
cooking his dinner and curling his hair, for aught we know— 
serving occasionally, or rather her best clothes serving him, for 
a model, and on one occasion going to the Frankfort fair to sell 
his prints. But no hint survives in the life of the couple of any 
departure from the usual German conjugal prose. As to driving 
her husband to work beyond his strength to provide her with 
money, it is now shown that in addition to the 200 florins he so 
carefully noted at their marriage, she brought him, at her father’s 
death, a comparatively large sum. Hans Frey had only two 
children, Agnes Diirer and another daughter, and if at his 
death Albert Diirer received the smaller half of 1117 florins in 
which the paternal fortune consisted, it was simply because he 
had forestalled part of his wife’s share. How far she was able 
to show generosity during his life, may be difficult to say; he 
had for long considerable family burdens to bear, and was also 
one of those nervously anxious men who like to appear poorer 
than they are. But she left no doubt as to her liberality after 
his death, when she immediately made over to his brothers a 
sum to which they had no claim until after her decease. A 
further indication of largeness of spirit is seen in her will, by 
which she assigns 1000 florins as an endowment for students in 
theology at Wittenberg, to the great joy of Melanchthon. She 
survived her husband twelve years, and then descended in peace 
and honour into his grave, little dreaming of the equivocal im- 
mortality that was subsequently to invest her memory. For 
more than 135 years elapsed before the slanders levelled against 
her by her husband’s friend took effect. No evidence exists of 
any animosity between her and the illustrious Pirkheimer. Still, 
it is quite possible that she may have thought his example as 
little beneficial to Albert Diirer’s morals, as some connoisseurs 
are inclined to think Wohlgemuth’s was for his art. The 
archives of Nuremberg, which have been so hard upon Agnes, 
have not revealed any definite scandal about him. Nevertheless 
all the glamour of friendship, the gloss of scholarship, and even 
the odour of a reforming zeal do not suffice to render Pirkheimer 
an attractive historical figure. There is a vulgarity implied in 
many a record of him which belongs as much to his own soul as 
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to his period. The language of the time was gross enough, but 
not sufficiently so for his thoughts, for it appears he took refuge 
in Greek to express sentiments not admissible in his coarse ver- 
nacular. But the chief proof of vulgarity lies in a document 
indited just before his death—for it is to this alone that the un- 
worthy ideas connected with the name of Agnes have been 
owing. We must tell the story briefly. 

After the effects of Albert Diirer had been legally valued— 
which was not till 1529—(he died in 1528)—Agnes made a sale 
of such as she deemed superfluous, and among other curiosities 
she sold a magnificent pair of stag’s antlers; possibly those im- 
mortalized in his engraving of St. Hubert. Now Pirkheimer had 
a particular taste for stag’s horns, and a large collection of them. 
When he discovered that Agnes had sold the pair belonging to 
her husband, he fell into one of thos: fits of rage to which it 
appears he was addicted. He was at that time old, fat, bilious, 
and gouty, with other distempers which did not improve his 
temper, and in this access of short madness he wrote a letter 
to a friend at Vienna, begging him to procure a pair of antlers; 
adding, ‘ Albert had some horns, and among them a splendid 
pair I wished to possess, but she sold them secretly for a mere 
song, with other fine things.’ He then empties all the vials of 
his wrath upon her, charging her with the death of her hus- 
band ; ‘ for she tormented him to an extent that shortened his life, 
he was dried-up like a ‘Schaub’ (bundle of straw), and dared 
not get any change to cheer him, or go to people’—by ‘ change’ 
and ‘ people’ meaning his own house and himself. Now it is 
known that up to a year before his death the master took 
regular part in the Pirkheimer convivialities, where doubt- 
less no ladies were admitted, and it is possible as he became 
more suffering that Agnes may have assisted to keep him at 
home. This the old man states was only a pretext ‘to keep 
him at work in order to get more money to leave her, for she 
always thought she was going to be starved, as she does still, 
though Albert has left her 6000 florins.’ The whole letter is 
full of anger, hatred, and malice, against the world in general, 
Catholic, Protestant, and female; of which this is a sufficient 
specimen. At his death, a few weeks later, this document, or a 
rough copy of it, remained, and with other MSS. found its way 
into the city archives. So far Pirkheimer was answerable for 
the slander; the rest was the work of Sandrart, the historian of 
German art, who, having disinterred the letter at Nuremberg, 
published it in his ‘Teutsche Academie, 1675, and not without 
improving upon it. For he states that the painter by the 
advice of his friends, and especially of Pirkheimer, started ry 
stealt' 
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stealth for his Netherlandish journey, in order to escape from 
his virago wife, and to inspire her with some wholesome fear as 
to his return, The discovery of Albert Diirer’s Netherlandish 
Journal, showing that he was accompanied by his wife, neutra- 
lized this fable, and for the dispersion of all the rest Herr 
Thausing has the credit.* 

The years that Albert Diirer now spent in Nuremberg were 
those in which he laid the deep foundations of his art. It was 
a period of intense activity, and has bequeathed to modern con- 
noisseurship more of those questions of authenticity to solve 
than attend the remains of any other artist. There are the 
questions both as to those who worked with him, and as to his 
own work. For it is evident that the young married man began 
life on his own account ; in other words, he started a workshop. 
Demands for the larger class of works in painting there were 
but few, and even those—such as altar-pieces—were not looked 
upon in the same light as in Italy or Belgium. The prices 
given did not allow of any finish by the master’s own hand ; he 
gave the design, and transferred it sometimes himself in black 
lines to the panel (seen through the paint in cases where pic- 
tures have been rubbed), and his apprentices did the mecha- 
nical colouring. To this was owing the little repute attached 
to such works. In Albert Diirer’s own words in a letter to 
a friend, where it was a question of high finish, he says, ‘It 
would be unheard of to bestow such a thing on an altar-piece ; 
who would see it ?” 

Such being the small value then attached to church pictures, 
Albert Diirer’s brush, when put in requisition at all, was enlisted 
chiefly for portraits of himself and his friends. Some of those 
of himself have disappeared, but a sufficient number remain in 
different galleries—introduced also into his later and larger 
pictures—for the individuality of the man to be well known. A 
young man, richly, even fantastically dressed, and with hand- 
some features, is seen in the portraits of 1493 and 1498,f and 
later in that in the Munich Gallery, supposed to be about 1505, 
though with the kind of expression of one looking into a glass. 
In a preface by a contemporary to the Latin edition of his 





* Fresh argument was even drawn from Albert Diirer's own letters to 
Pirkheimer from Venice, where in some rather broad jokes he alludes to a 
‘ Rechenmeisterin,’ or account-keeperess, meaning, it was alleged, his own miserly 
wife, But this is easily refuted, Br ‘ Rechenmeister’ proves to be another of the 
choice patronymics of Nuremberg; and a lady of that family—her name accord- 
ing to German usage declined with the feminine termination—was the person 
alluded to, 

+ Herr Thausing is mistaken in thinking that the portrait executed in 1498 
is in the Madrid Gallery. A first-rate male portrait is there, by Albert Diirer, 
but dated 1521, and with no likeness to himself. 
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‘ Theory of Proportion,’ we have a description of his features 
and person, in which every beauty incidental to humanity is 
attributed to him, and with a naiveté which bears a certain im- 
press of truth. For after enumerating the brilliant eyes, Grecian 
nose, the long throat, broad chest, tall proportions, &c., the 
writer exclaims—‘ And nothing could be seen more beautiful 
than his hand.’ There is only one feature passed over in silence, 
and that a feature so conspicuous with our painter that it would 
seem as if the same reason had caused the describer’s silence 
which now makes us hesitate to break it. But the truth must 
be spoken. Those beautiful ringlets! always in curl, and in 
such profusion, which distinguish and even identify every 
portrait of the man! It is hard to dispel so picturesque an 
illusion, but where were they when the young lad drew that 
artless picture of himself at twelve years of age? MHair in 
abundance is there, it is true, hanging down on each side of the 
innocent face, but—as straight as the poker! We leave our 
readers to their own conclusions ! 

To return to his art. No man, as we have said, has required 
more discrimination at the hands of the connoisseur ; for no man, 
Raphael not even excepted, ever had such a posthumous and 
fraudulent school. It appears that Willibad Imhoff, grandson 
of Pirkheimer, collected a number of Albert Diirer’s drawings, 
and a few pictures; among which it is believed some were of a 
genuine kind. His heirs and descendants continued to collect 
for the purpose of sale, till the collection assumed the dimensions 
of a commercial depot. Such specimens as were true soon found 
purchasers, though without any diminution of the stock in hand, 
their places being supplied by copies. It is whispered that 
German tradesmen to this day are not very particular as to the 
genuineness of the labels which represent Bass’s pale ale and 
other commodities ; nor can there be a doubt that the Imhoff 
family, and other Nuremberg dealers in the same wares, were 
perfectly aware of the counterfeit nature of their goods. Certain 
it is that the collection continued to grow, instead of the reverse ; 
replicas of every picture Diirer had left in his native city being 
always ready. The monogram was easily copied, but the trade 
were too shrewd not to see that capital might be made out of a 
change of date ; thus the two youthful portraits of 1493 and 1498 
had facsimiles in the Imhoff warehouse, dated 1492 and 1497, 
so as to make them appear originals of an earlier date. On one 
occasion the imposture was indirectly revealed, when the Elector 
Maximilian of Bavaria, a great admirer of Diirer’s art, requested 
that the whole collection might be sent to him for choice, and 
returned it to the owners without keeping a single specimen. 
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‘The Elector had more discrimination than an Amsterdam 
merchant who purchased the whole lot, unseen, for 34,000 
thalers. 

But though the pictures by our master will always have a 
charm for those who appreciate a colourist, in spite of generally 
exaggerated forms, yet his surpassing excellence lies in a dif- 
ferent sphere of art. Albert Diirer is a designer of the highest 
order and a unique engraver. The forms of wood-cutting and 
engraving lent themselves, as we have said, to the circumstances 
of the times. They required no capital beyond the thought of 
the master and the cunning of his hand, and they were cheap 
enough to be bought bya large class. As was the custom of the 
day, Albert Diirer had always a stock of impressions by him, 
ready for sale and occasionally for presents ; and colporteurs or 
pedlars took them all over Germany and into other countries. 
It was as such objects of traffic at fairs, pilgrimages, and church 
festivities, that some sign or signature, by way of label, was 
legally required to identify and protect the master. In his 
earlier years Albert Diirer gave his initials simply in Gothic 


letters. His well-known monogram’ /p\\\ was not adopted 


till 1497, though he is known to have added it to works executed 
before then. 

It was on his return from his ‘ Wanderjahre’ that Albert 
Diirer began his series of large subjects from the Apocalypse. 
The feelings which led to the struggle of the Reformation—feel- 
ings of antipathy for Rome—were already fermenting in men’s 
minds. The Pope of the time, Alexander VI., had brought the 
scandals and the tyranny of the Papal throne toa climax. In 1496 
fresh edicts had been issued forbidding, under penalty of excom- 
munication, the printing of any book without the sanction of the 
Bishop of the Diocese. The history of the Reformation shows 
how widely these laws were evaded, and that of German art still 
more how openly they were defied. While the Church of Rome 
in Italy was surrounding itself with the richest forms of Italian 
art, the homely woodcuts and engravings of Germany were 
circulating protests against its abuses and exposures of its errors 
among the great body of the people whom no books reached. 
To them these forms of art were strictly ‘ Libri idiotarum.’ Con- 
spicuous among those thus openly sold, was a small engraving 
under the already noticed signature of W, and bearing the in- 
scription ‘Roma caput mundi ;’ now a very rare print. In the 
centre stands a female monster with an ass’s head and a tail, 
one leg terminating in a goat’s hoof, the other in a vulture’s 
claw: the left hand outstretched ; the other a cat’s or tiger’s 
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paw. The Tiber and the Castle of St. Angelo complete the 
scene. The print went by the name of the ‘ Pabstesel’ or Pope’s 
ass. This appeared in Nuremberg in 1496. The young 
Albert Diirer began to work at his Apocalypse in 1494; and 
we may safely believe with something of the same aim, for his 
figure of the woman seated on the Beast is stated to be the first 
known study by his hand for any work. The Apocalypse was 
no new subject in Christian art. As the mysterious triumph of 
moral right and of the heavenly powers over the evil of this 
world, it had always offered consolation to the oppressed, and at 
that period of Papal corruption in Germany no more popular 
theme for the artist’s pencil could be chosen. Our master had 
evidently pondered over the subjects during his four years’ 
absence, and seen much to sharpen their moral. The question 
has been mooted, whether he was the cutter as well as the 
designer of these blocks. There can, however, be no doubt that 
whether he cut them or not he knew exactly the powers and 
limits of the art. Thus only could he have created that revolu- 
tion in it which his woodcuts inaugurated. Before his time a 
block-book was a thing of coarse outlines, rudely coloured by 
hand, and only carried far enough to be so filled up. Diirer’s 
Apocalypse needed no colouring, and did not admit of it. It 
conveyed in itself a sense of colour and effect, far more picturesque 
than any gaudy illumination could give. His lines never hesi- 
tate as to what they mean ; and any true eye and practised hand 
could follow them ; and he thus educated the workmen fitted to 
do the work justice. This series was a new revelation to the 
artist world both in style and power. It was entitled to the same 
epithet ‘la maniera moderna,’ which was applied to Leonardo 
da Vinci's ‘ Last Supper,’ all but contemporary with it. Nor was 
the precision of hand more novel than the command over the 
forms of men, animals, and things. The forms were far from 
beautiful, nor as yet correct, but they were set in motion as never 
before by a German engraver. We have only to turn to the 
Four Riders in the Apocalypse, to see a rush of impetuous 
movement as admirable to this day as it was remarkable then. 
The nature of the subjects, where symbols in description become 
realities in representation, is the last a modern artist would 
choose, and as such it remains the only defect in this marvellous 
series. 

It is evident that the general practice of the goldsmith’s art 
exercised a strong influence on all early German schools. The 
vessels employed in the sacrifice of the Mass, and the gold and 
silver heirlooms in old burgher families, had raised up a race of 
workers in metals in whom hand and eye were trained to utmost 
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decision and accuracy. The transfer of these qualities to wood, 
copper, or panel, had its advantages—for these are qualities 
common to all forms of art—but no less its penalties; for they 
carried also with them the hardness and angularity of the gold- 
smith’s hand into forms for which they were unfitted. No 
drapery in any known stuff—unless in cartridge paper—could 
take the rigid folds and breaks in which German Madonnas and 
saints are enveloped. Even the technical methods of the metal 
carver cling to the school, The drilled points and holes by 
which he measures his depths, and round which he models. 
his forms, are recognisable in what is professionally called ‘ the 
snapt drapery,’ or ‘the drapery with eyes,’ common to early 
German art. From these mannerisms Albert Diirer is far from. 
being free—though it is curious to compare the drapery which 
he copies from common forms of dress, with that in which he 
follows prescribed ideas; at the same time no artist that ever 
lived applied to higher uses those qualities which his early 
goldsmith training had given him: we cannot study a work by 
him without perceiving parts which show their evident trans- 
lation from metallic forms by the facility with which they would 
translate back again. 

In the years from 1496 to 1504 were doubtless executed 
many of his single woodcuts representing mythological subjects. 
It was a period of classic pedantry in Germany, in imitation of 
the classic revival in Italy. Schools for poets, so called, con- 
ducted by men who Latinized their names, were accordingly 
founded in various towns for the instruction of young men, who, 
as Ranke says, lived chiefly on alms and had no books. Such 
an one arose in Nuremberg under the auspices of Conrad Celtes, 
who there published his ‘ Quatuor Libri Amorum,’ in 1502, in 
the illustrations of which Albert Diirer took part.* The reader 
interested in tracing some of the occult meanings in this litera- 
ture, will find ample speculation upon them in Herr Thausing’s 
work. It would be absurd, however, to think that the artists of 
the day, whether German or Italian, went deep into these studies. 
A very little Latin, as with Raphael, sufficed to interpret a 
classic subject, and though Diirer is said to have read his 
Vitruvius, yet it is doubtful whether he or the Venetians were- 
so far versed in classic lore as to know the difference between a 
centaur and a satyr. 

Albert Diirer’s drawings on wood had, as we have said, created 





* In his woodcut of Philosophy, with the portraits of eminent men, both of 
classic and scriptural story, around her, may be found a clue to the curious 
pictures from the Campana Collection in Paris, known to have been copied by 
Raphael in his sketch book. 
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a revolution in the art. Considered merely in the light of fine- 
ness of execution, they have been equalled and are equalled at 
the present day. Some may even aver that woodcutting now 
achieves triumphs which he dreamt not of, being in some 
instances scarcely distinguishable from line engraving. But 
this is rather a tribute to the master than the reverse. He 
never sought to make one art look like another—he never imi- 
tated on wood the effect of copper or steel. But when he 
exchanged the pencil for the graving tool, he at once attained 
an excellence which equally surpasses all that has followed as 
all that preceded it. With his first productions in this line 
Albert Diirer took his place as the greatest engraver the world 
has known. His Adam and Eve, and his St. Hubert (sometimes 
called St. Eustace) with horse, dogs, and stag, are believed to be 
among the earliest specimens of those prodigies of execution in 
which he stands alone. The wonder to modern artists is that 
under such incredibly minute finish—carried out in every part 
alike—the keeping of the composition should not have been 
sacrificed. The art of the engraver had not then the aids of a 
preparatory etching which it now receives. In his plate of 
Adam and Eve only does he seem to have taken an early proof, 
and this shows a large portion completely finished, and the rest 
of the plate bare of all but the tenderest outline. Both these 
engravings display eye and hand alike marvellous—the one dis- 
cerning, the other executing, as the French would say, ‘ jusqu’aux 
yeux des fourmis.’ Every pebble on the earth, every feather on 
the parrot, every vein in every leaf is there. This power and 
habit of minute execution may be claimed exclusively by the 
Northern Schools. In the frame of the circular mirror in the 
picture by Van Eyck, No. 186, in the National Gallery, are 
nine minute medallions in which the magnifying glass will 
‘discover nine different pictures of the Passion. Albert Diirer 
rivalled the great Flemish painter in this respect. In the 
clasp of the bracelet of a female saint of small scale, he has 
introduced a Crucifixion with the Virgin and St. John. In 
most of his portraits also, even when small, we find the bars of 
the window reflected on the iris, and literally every hair given. 
We have had an artist among us gifted with the same strength 
-of sight. The late Daniel Maclise used to say, that from one 
end of Portland Place he could count the wires of a birdcage at 
the other. The consequence was that this great artist revelled 
in details which some have thought would have harmonized 
‘better with the graver than with the brush. At all events 
in Albert Diirer’s hand this detail never palls. It is always 
art, not labour. No scratch is without meaning; every stroke 
18 
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is form. It was this that gave him the complete mastery over 
both extremes. For no one can study his works without per- 
ceiving his equal command not only over the boldest possible 
forms, but over that unerring continuity of line which puts 
Giotto’s supposed O quite out of court. Wherever there is 
certainty of hand, no matter on what scale, there is freedom. 
His trees especially are specimens both of his largest and 
minutest handling: sometimes indicated with a few master 
strokes, as free as Titian; most often finished with a care which 
gives the very texture of the bark or wood. 

Herr Thausing says truly, ‘never were the most transparent 
decision of drawing and the highest finish so united on one and 
the same plate. As time went on, this transparent decision 
only increased. His ‘ Great Fortune’ is as ugly a figure as can 
be well conceived, but her wings, and the straps and buckles 
hanging from her left hand, have a depth of colour and a 
silken brilliancy, which mock the simple means with which the 
effect is produced. These are especially the qualities lavished 
on his armorial bearings, the most grotesque of his compositions, 
regarding which one is left in uncertainty whether they are the 
creations of his own fancy, or the choice emblazonry of Nurem- 
berg ‘ patricians’ :—a scull, in a shield, transformed into a thing 
of beauty ; a crowing cock as acrest; a boy performing the feat 
called ‘ making mill-sails’ in a shield; an old woman riding a 
man who is on all-fours, as a crest; all these are surrounded by 
scroll-work the very ne plus ultra of sparkling effect. Few eyes 
have so evidently loved the light as Albert Diirer’s. His engrav- 
ings are gradations of greater and lesser brilliancy. His very 
shadows are but close-laid lines with gleams of light bursting 
between them. Equally grotesque in subject, of kindred beauty 
of execution, and with a grandeur of wild and fantastic ugliness, 
is the subject known in various countries—‘ Lo Stregozzo’ of 
Italy, ‘Le Carcasse’ of France, ‘The Warewolf’ of the North. 
An old hag riding backwards on a he-goat, her hair streaming 
to the wind, with little urchins playing tricks below; one, bent 
double, and looking at the spectator between his own legs. 

To give any enumeration of his 106 engravings would be 
impossible, but it may be said that the best composition, as 
such, unites with the highest execution in such plates as the 
‘St. Jerome’ and the ‘Erasmus.’ Each is seen writing; the 
saint seated at a desk, in the depth of a large room, with com- 
fortable benches and cushions ; the windows of circular Venetian 
panes, throwing their delicate tracery on the shutter-panels ; 
the rafters of the ceiling of that peculiarly brilliant texture 
which he gave to all wood. Everything is finished to the utmost ; 
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the hour-glass in a kind of tabernacle in the corner, a picture in 
itself; yet all as harmoniously according, as, in another sense, 
the lion, ruminating in front, with the pet dog sleeping, curled 
up, at his side. 

The ‘Erasmus’ has the further merit of being a portrait, 
certainly the finest of all those he engraved from life. He is 
writing at a table, large parchment folios lying carelessly in 
front, the quintessence of the picturesque ; a jar of flowers before 
him, with lilies-of-the-valley as distinct in their identity as the 
learned theologian himself. This is a late work—1527; ‘St. 
Jerome’ was executed in 1514. It is impossible to imagine that 
the hand of man could do more—every quality of art is here, 
expressed in one only—and it may be added that the hand did 
no more, for this was his last engraving, and the hand was cold 
a year after. 

In turning from the execution of the master to his forms, we 
turn to a feature which, with his perfect accuracy of eye and 
hand, can only be accounted for in two ways. Either there 
was a strange deficiency of beauty in the human beings around 
him, or a strange deficiency of taste in himself. For Albert Diirer 
was often exquisite in his rendering of animals—witness his dogs 
—and always in that of things; he was homely, grotesque and 
exaggerated in that of his fellow-creatures. The question must 
be left open, for even the total ignorance of the canons of the an- 
tique will not account for his favourite type of physiognomy. 
The highest aim in most forms of art is female beauty; and 
among the old masters it was the beauty of One who was 
highest among women. It cannot be doubted that Albert Diirer 
did his best in the conception of the Madonna, nevertheless she 
is always a big-headed, double-chinned, most clumsy woman, 
with no pretensions to the tender youth and grace assigned by 
feeling and art to the Virgin Mother of the Divine Babe. It is 
surmised that he did not heartily join in her worship, and at all 
events he frequently represented her without the nimbus. Even 
in his finest pictures, such as the Italian Trinity at Vienna, a 
certain caricature of feature and pose of the head intrudes. 
This is the more apparent where he attempts a classic figure. 
In his group of Apollo and Diana there never was such an 
ill-favoured immortal seen as the goddess! Yet this incapacity 
for beauty of form did not extend to that portion of the human 
figure which comes next to the head in difficulty; his hands, 
namely, are generally exquisite in drawing and expression. 

Still we should be very unworthy critics of this great man, 
did we not admit the grandeur he occasionally imparts to a 
physiognomy. In that of our Lord he has bequeathed us the 
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two extremes. In some of the scenes of the Passion his concep- 
tion is most ignoble ; treated as a single head, or as seen on the 
Sudarium upheld by angels, the expression is almost terrible in 
its superhuman grandeur.* Albert Diirer was both realist and 
idealist, and never were the two characters more widely apart in 
the same man. In the first he only gives what he sees, however 
low and grotesque his model. In the second he revels in the 
mysterious depths of his imagination, as in two instances we 
shall mention presently. 

Perhaps there is no higher tribute to our master than a com- 
parison between his woodcuts and Marc Antonio’s copies of them. 
The slight admixture of Italian feeling given to the homely 
German forms sits ill upon them. In diminishing the grotesque 
expression of some heads, the Italian engraver has lost all their 
character. In most copies something of vitality must be sacri- 
ficed, but in these the sacrifice is that of life itself, for Albert 
Direr’s plates are alive, Marc Antonio’s dead. Especially do we 
see this in the beautiful composition of SS. Anna and Joachim 
embracing at the gate of Jerusalem, which is one of the finest 
in the series of the Madonna’s life. 

We now come to a third quality of art—that of thought—in 
which he may be said to be no less extraordinary than in that 
of execution. In the regular cycle of oft-repeated religious 
subjects, however distinct he may be in telling the tale, he 
gives but few original conceptions. ‘These are, however, of the 
highest order. In no subject of Christian art has the real mean- 
ing been so buried beneath strange misapprehensions as in that 
of the Agony in the Garden. Our Lord is but a tame accessory 
in a composition where three huge sleeping figures and a 
theatrical angel engross the space and attention. Albert Diirer 
in two versions of the subject has given the Agony itself. In 
the one, Christ is prostrate on the ground ; in the other the arms 
are flung aloft as in the antique gesture of despair. Both 
Bartsch and Herr Thausing strangely misinterpret this action as 
a protest against the Cross the angel is holding before him. 
But his finest expression of spiritual and dramatic power appears 
in that mysterious subject, called ‘the Man of Sorrows,’ heading 
his Little Passion, which in the soulless routine of religious art 
has been more repeated, and more degraded, than any other. 
Our Lord, almost nude, as from the Cross, is seated on a stone, 
bowed down with grief, his elbow on his knee, his hand half 
covering the face, the crown of thorns on his brow. In this 

* Albert Diirer created a new type of Christ—partly taken from his own head. 
His words were ‘Every mother admires her own child, and accordingly many 
painters render what is like themselves.’ 
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embodiment of the Crucified yet living Saviour, Albert Diirer 
stands unrivalled. No other artist has so solved that paradox 

culiar to the Christian faith—the Man of Sorrows, yet the 
Lord of all. No one has made the sorrow and shame so touching, 
yet the Deity so triumphant. Had the master left nothing else, 
this would have sufficed to characterize him as an artist of the 
intensest devotional feeling. 

Again, when he takes a subject which lies outside the reper- 
tory of Church art, such as the Prodigal Son—of which he has 
left both drawing and engraving—we see his power over those 
deeper touches of nature which redeem the lowest accessories. 
The scene is a homely farmyard ; the Prodigal, supposed to be 
his own portrait, kneels in devoutest penitence beside a trough 
in which huge pigs are contending for their food, one of them 
with a peculiar expression of his wicked little eye levelled at 
his improvident human companion. 

But it is in a form of mysterious conception, too definite for 
the sublime, but peculiarly provocative to imagination and 
curiosity, that the special character of Albert Diirer’s art is 
found. There never was a subject so distinctly given and yet 
so unintelligible as that of the ‘ Melancolia.”’ Herr Thausing’s 
solution of the ‘ Four Temperaments,’ of which this is one, gives 
a title, but nothing more. There are plenty of instances where a 
forgotten tale or passage in history has been the origin of a sur- 
viving picture. ‘The Calumny of Apelles,’ so favourite a sub- 
ject with the medieval painters, including Albert Diirer, might 
have furnished cause for speculation had Lucian’s description 
not survived. Still, the scene gives an intelligible incident. 
We see a judge enthroned, a suppliant, accusers, &c.: we feel 
that it is a translation from one language into another, and we 
translate it back again. But in the ‘ Melancholy’ we gain no 
clue. A magnificent female figure is sitting in an attitude of 
deepest meditation ; but why she should be winged, why the 
cherub at her side should be seated on a millstone, why a 
starved wolf-hound should be at her feet, why the globe, the 
polygon, the plane, the saw, the hammer, &c., should lie around 
her, and the meteor and the bat appear in the background, all 
this has been hitherto asked in vain. Mr. Stopford Brooke, in 
two fine sermons, has gone far in moral and spiritual interpre- 
tation. It is the Book of Ecclesiastes; ‘In much wisdom is 
much grief.’ We can endorse this solution as faras it goes. But 
this idea is general and vague, the picture itself is definite and 
particular. That it should be so, and yet so unreadable—so 
unreadable and yet so interesting—is the real point in question. 

The other plate, called ‘ The Knight, Death, and és cues 
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is also declared to be another of the ‘Four Temperaments,’ for 
which again we are not the wiser. It is the figure of a stern 
man in armour, riding immovably on, with two frightful appa- 
ritions beside and behind him, Still it is not difficult to 
believe that the lonely and rocky defile typifies the passage of 
this life, the monsters the temptations that beset it, and the 
horseman the Christian soldier. Indeed the plate, in the 
master’s time, was called ‘ The Reformation’s Knight,’ a name in 
keeping with the feelings of the time. The monster with the 
hour-glass is evidently a ‘Memento mori ’—the other an image 
of fleshly temptation, for it is the same that appears to the 
sleeper in ‘The Dream.’ But to our view the knight does not 
see his ghastly attendants, but is pursuing his way straight on, 
firm in faith, and in the sense of the Divine protection. Herr 
Thausing’s idea, that his ‘laughing muscles’ are strongly 
agitated as he derides the wiles of the enemy, is singularly far- 
fetched. The original engraving represents a hard-set face, 
with no expression but that of an iron determination. 

We return now to Albert Diirer’s life. In 1505 he undertook 
a journey to Venice, impelled thither, some say, by an outbreak 
of the plague at Nuremberg, but, according to Vasari, by the 
piracy committed by Marc Antonio in facsimiling his ‘ Little 
Passion,’ as already alluded to. Vasari’s further statement, that 
the Signory so far admitted his claim to protection as to forbid 
the Italian to adopt the monogram, is not confirmed by our 
author’s researches, who found no record of such a suit in Vene- 
tian archives of the period. At the same time it is a significant 
fact, that while the copies of the ‘Little Passion’ have the 
monogram upon them, those of the ‘ Life of the Madonna,’ sub- 
sequently executed, show only the empty tablet. But the prin- 
cipal motive that took him to Venice was a commission from 
the German guild in Venice to execute a picture for the Church 
of S. Bartolommeo, attached to the Fondaco dei Tedeschi, then 
in progress of rebuilding after the fire. His letters to Pirkheimer, 
which have been preserved, are curiosities, and in some respects 
painful ones, Money, dress, of which he was notedly fond, and 
the coarsest of jokes, are the principal topics; while, as to local 
observation on his part, Venice might have stood on dry land, 
and not contained a building worthy of remark. There is no 
reason, however, to doubt that he reported truly of the society 
around him, for he gives his countrymen quite as bad a cha- 
racter for roguery as he deals out to some Italians. Of others he 
speaks as one craves to believe in that time of Venetian glories: 
‘ There are so many excellent fellows (“Gesellen”) among the 
Italians, that it does one’s heart good—such sensible scholars, 
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good musicians, connoisseurs in painting, and people of noble 
sentiments; and they show me much respect and friendship, 
He evidently felt that the atmosphere of Venice had raised him 
in the scale of society. ‘Iam become a gentiluomo in Venice,’ 
he says. And again, ‘Here I am a gentiluomo, at home a 
Schmarotzer, or hanger-on. Still he reports great jealousy on 
the part of the artists, who steal ideas from him, and yet 
criticize him as not classic, and make him pay a fee, to 
their ‘Scuola, adding a dark hint that he is advised no to 
eat and drink with them; all of which may, perhaps, be ex- 
plained by the circumstance that he took with him a stock of 
his own wares to sell, in the shape of woodcuts and engravings, 
and also six small pictures. But Gian Bellini showed him 
much kindness ‘before others,’ and ordered a picture of him. 
‘He is very old,’ he adds—(then eighty)—‘ but still the best in 
painting.’ No other painter’s name is mentioned by him. 

Of the picture executed for S. Bartolommeo he says, ‘I have 
silenced all the painters, who said that I was well enough as an 
engraver, but did not know how to manage colours. Now, 
every one says they never saw better colouring.’ There is no 
doubt that this was no flattery. The picture, which is at 
Prague, though reduced to a deplorable condition, still shows 
signs of fine colour and of beautiful composition. It represents 
the ‘Feast of the Rosary’—the Child crowning the kneeling 
Pope, Julius II., on the one side, the Madonna the kneeling 
Emperor, Maximilian, on the other. On each side stand the 
chief members of the German Guild, being crowned by amorini. 
The painter and his friend Pirkheimer stand behind. The 
improving atmosphere of Venice is so far evident in this work 
that it partakes less of his caricatured forms than any other, 
while the angel playing the lute at the foot of the throne is 
Bellinesque all over. In September, 1506, he announces his 
intention ‘ to ride to Bologna, in order to learn the art of secret 
perspective, which some one there will teach me.’ This de- 
parture from Venice elicits the first sympathetic word, ‘Oh! 
how cold I shall be, after so much sun!’ 

The subject of Albert Diirer’s oil pictures is too large to go 
into. We have preferred to dwell on that department of art in 
which he stands alone. Fuseli says, in words more true to him- 
self than to his subject, ‘The forms of Albert Diirer are blas- 
phemies upon Nature ; the thwarted growth of starveling labour 
and dry sterility, formed to inherit his hell of a Paradise. To 
extend the asperity of this verdict beyond his forms would be 
equally unjust and ungrateful to the Father of German art, on 
whom invention often flashed, whom melancholy marked for her 
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own.’ There is a root of truth in this exaggerated sentence. 
The general ugliness of his forms is the more betrayed when 
clothed in his frequently beautiful colour, which is the reason 
why his oil pictures will always be unpopular with the general 
public. Drawing and colouring are not homogeneous. But no 
one with real feeling for art has ever looked at the noble figures 
of the ‘ Four Evangelists ’—life-size, at Munich—(again four of 
Herr Thausing’s ‘Temperaments!’) without confessing that 
colour, drawing, expression, and drapery, are all magnificent 
together. These were the crowning efforts of his brush, being 
executed in 1526. On the other hand, no minutiz in his en- 
gravings can exceed those given toa small picture of the ‘ Cruci- 
fixion,’ now at Dresden, where in the open mouth of the Saviour 
the teeth, and even the tongue, are seen. One hopes that this 
was the small picture executed for Gian Bellini. 

It is surmised that the teacher of perspective at Bologna, alluded 
to above, may have been no other than the well-known monk, 
Fra Luca Pacioli, who is believed to have instructed Leo. da 
Vinci—thus adding another tie to the analogy which may be 
traced between the two great masters. It is not only in the 
physical conditions of strong sight, and patience and precision 
of hand, that they may be likened; their characters, up to a 
certain point, tended in the same direction. Each sought to 
elucidate the deeper principles of form—Diirer in his ‘ Pro- 
portions-Lehre,’ as Leonardo in his ‘Trattato della Pittura.’ 
Each revelled in caricature—Diirer’s being the vulgarer vein, 
Leonardo’s the most monstrous. Each busied himself with plans 
of fortifications which were adopted in their respective coun- 
tries. Both loved music, wrote poetry, and were men of general 
culture. Fortunately the German artist esteemed the practice 
of art still higher than its theory, and was as exceptionally 
productive as Leonarde was the reverse. 

There is no record of what the Italian master thought of his 
German brother, but the opinion of one as great as Leonardo, 
and still more opposite in feeling to Albert Diirer, has been = 
served. In a conversation between Michael Angelo and Vit- 
toria Colonna, recorded by a contemporary,* the grand old 
Florentine criticizes the detail of Albert Diirer, remarking that 
in giving such finish to so many things in the same composi- 
tion, no single one is made sufficiently prominent. There never 
were two men who represented wider antipodes in art, and who 
were therefore apparently less able to appreciate each other—the 
one in his exquisite minutiw embracing all detail—the other, in 





* “Manuscrit de Francois de Hollande,’ A, Raczinski, ‘Les Arts en Portugal,’ 
Paris, 1846, pp. 14, 15. 
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his grand abstraction, embracing none. When Michael Angelo 
adds that, though Diirer was a man of skill and refinement, 
yet no work by him, even if executed in Italy, could possibly 
pass for Italian, no one will contradict him. But it is not the 
less true that, though he might never be mistaken for an Italian, 
yet Italians were happy to steal from him. The works of 
Andrea del Sarto, and of Pontormo, show many a theft of this 
kind ; to say nothing of the great Raphael himself, whose well- 
known imitation of him in the ‘Spasimo di S. Sicilia ’—now at 
Madrid—is more or less borrowed in every figure, as well as 
in that of the fallen Lord, from the engraving in the ‘Great 
Passion’ ; and borrowed even to disadvantage ; for the Academic 
figure of the big soldier who heads the procession, which is the 
defect in Diirer’s composition, is still more glaringly so in 
Raphael’s. According to Lod. Dolce, Raphael hung his studio 
round with Diirer’s drawings, while Mare Antonio’s copies were 
executed under the great master’s supervision. 

We have no space to go into one of the most important of the 
master’s works—namely, ‘The Triumphs of Maximilian’—a 
long series of designs which, as we now know, were intended 
to be executed the size of life, and suspended on each side of 
the principal street through which the Emperor passed. The 
subjects were chosen by Stabius, in the triple character of 
Astronomer, Mathematician and Poet, to Maximilian’s Court, 
and were exemplified in a medley of History, Legend, Allegory, 
Christianity and Vanity. Many hands were here employed, 
but that of Diirer is especially recognizable in the magnificent 
drawing of a Triumphal Car drawn by four galloping horses, 
on which the Emperor is seated with all his family. This work, 
and the ‘Borders to Maximilian’s Prayer-book,’ executed in 
inks of different colour, and expressing every fancy that a man 
so deeply versed in natural objects could extemporize, brought 
the painter ultimately to the notice of Maximilian, who sat to 
him for a portrait. This occasion gave rise to one of the only 
living anecdotes that has been preserved of the genial spendthrift 
whom the people called ‘The last of the Knights.’ For the 
Emperor, in the attempt to draw something himself, found the 
chalk perpetually break in his hand, while Diirer had no such 
interruption. On which Maximilian asked Albert Diirer how 
it came that his chalk did not break ; and the painter answered, 
smiling, ‘ Most gracious Emperor, I should be sorry your 
Majesty were so skilled in this respect as I’ The drawing of 
the Emperor, of which this work gives a facsimile, shows the 
pronounced jaw and under-lip which was retained in the very 
different physiognomy of his gloomy grandson, Charles Lt 
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Albert Diirer does not appear to have quitted his home again 
until he undertook his well-known journey to the Netherlands, 
which lasted a year, July 1520-21. The object of this trip was 
to compass an audience witi the newly-elected young Emperor, 
Charles V., from whom he hoped to obtain the ratification of a 
pension Maximilian had promised him. Of this journey Albert 
Diirer left a copious journal. It is curious to read the progress 
of a great artist at that time—passing from town to town, on 
the Rhine, in Flanders and Holland—feasted, entertained, and 
loaded with gifts as he went. At Antwerp, especially, the 
master came into the greatest commercial mart of the day, 
abounding in show, pomp, art, and learning, and in all the pro- 
ducts of the East. Times had changed since he was in Venice, 
and artists were now only anxious to show him honour. This 
they did by an entertainment, in which he describes himself as 
treated ‘like a prince,’ the whole company standing up as he 
was conducted to his seat; and then, after a late carousal, to 
the number of sixty, all escorting him and Agnes, with torches, 
back to their own quarters. But the most remarkable feature in 
the journal is the constant shower of presents perpetually passing 
between his new acquaintances and himself. It is not, perhaps, 
to be expected that this natural greed for ‘ gifts’ will ever die 
out in the human breast, but at that time the extent to which it 
existed in the rich Netherlands represented a form of exchange 
of which gifts were the current coin. For it was an understood 
thing that such courtesies were not only to be reciprocal, but 
also to their full market-value. For this purpose, as well as for 
sale, the master had taken with him a large stock of his printed 
works. Even Agnes claimed her commission on her husband’s 
pictures. In a letter to Jacob Heller, for whom he had painted 
a picture, Albert Diirer coolly writes, ‘My wife begs for a 
Trinkgeld.” Nor was she neglected in this trip; for while 
Diirer received numberless cases of wine, yards of velvet, gold 
Tings, cocoa-nuts, sugar-cane, &c., she had her share of the 
same, or equivalents—the wine always excepted. At the same 
time the Master never omitted to set down the computed value 
of all they received as well as gave. For instance: ‘ Thomas 
of Bologna,’ then in Antwerp, ‘came to me and presented 
me with a gold ring, antique, with a good intaglio, worth five 
florins. I gave him in return as many of my best printed 
works as are worth six florins.’ Nor was his hand idle, for 
many are the chalk portraits he took; sometimes in return for 
entertainments, sometimes for money. ‘I portrayed an English 
nobleman, who gave me a florin.’ And not seldom the florin 
went to his wife. The love of detail exemplified in his works 
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406 Albert Diirer. 
seems to have extended to other particulars. In this journal 
every present, fee, or Trinkgeld, every dinner he ate, every 
noble he exchanged, and every pfennig or stiver he spent is 
scrupulously set down; not in the form of an account, of which 
he seems to have been quite incapable, but as a narrative. 
Occasionally we find a florin or a few stivers lost or won at 
play, which gives a glimpse of his social habits. Compared 
with these constantly recurring entries, his notices of artists 
are but scanty. ‘Meister Quentin’ (Matsys) is the first men- 
tioned—but only that he had been in his house at Antwerp, 
not a word more. About Joachim Patenier, a painter of 
minute landscapes, he is more communicative. He takes his 

ortrait, and calls him ‘a good landscape painter,’ which 
ee Thausing believes to be the first time that the now 
common epithet occurs. With Lucas van Leyden the Dutch 
engraver, he also becomes acquainted—‘a little man,’ of whom 
he drew a portrait. Also with Master Gerard (Horebout) the 
illuminist ; and with Master Bernard (Van Orley), both in 
the service of the Princess Regent Margaret, aunt to Charles V., 
at Brussels ; and Van Orley gave him a splendid dinner, which 
he thinks could not be paid for with ten florins; and he 
portrayed him in return. And he was admitted to the Princess, 
and gave her copies of all his works, and two drawings on 
parchment, which cost him great pains, and which he estimates 
at 30 florins—the Princess, in return, promising to intercede for 
him with the Emperor. 

At Aix-la-Chapelle he witnessed the coronation of Charles ; 
but he dismisses the ceremony with a line, as never having seen 
anything more splendid. 

But there came an occasion when the Master forgets all 
-buying and selling and taking of gifts, and turns into the 
recesses of his own heart. This was when a report reached 
Antwerp that Luther had been treacherously taken and im- 
prisoned. ‘That pious man! a confessor of true Christian faith ! 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit! And is he still alive? or have 
they murdered him in the cause of Christian truth, and because 
he lashed that most unchristian Papacy, which extinguished the 
freedom of the Gospel under the heavy weight of man’s laws?’ 
And then he pours out his heart in ardent prayer that Christ 
may call His scattered sheep home—‘ those who are still in the 
Roman church, together with Indians, Muscovites, Russians, and 
Greeks.’ And he appeals to Erasmus of Rotterdam, whom he 
had lately seen and portrayed, as ‘the Knight of Christ,’ that he 
should lead the van in defence of the. truth, and earn—what 
Erasmus was never disposed to do—the martyr’s crown. ‘Thou 
art 
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art already a little old man; and I have heard thee say that thou 
only gavest thyself two years more of life in which to work. 
. ... Oh, Erasmus! join thyself to us, that God may glorify 
thee, as it was written of David; for thou canst accomplish it— 
thou canst slay the Goliah.’ Seldom have pious utterances been 
put into more homely language—deep and true—but grotesque, 
like his works. 

An earthly monarch now claimed him, for the King of 
Denmark commanded his presence at Brussels, where the 
Emperor and the Princess Regent gave the King a great ban- 
quet. And then the King entertained those two personages and 
the Queen of Spain at another great feast, to which the master 
was invited ; and he portrayed the King in oil, who gave him 
thirty florins. This was a proper finale.to his wanderings. 
From Brussels he started back for Nuremberg—the journal con- 
cluding at Cologne—and thus summed up his doings: ‘ With all 
I earned and spent and bought in the Netherlands, and with all 
my transactions with high and low, I had only loss, And for 
all I did for the Princess Margaret, and for what I gave her, she 
gave me nothing in return.’ :' 

Here we must leave a subject only too copious for the com- 
pass of an article. We have endeavoured to give the great 
artist under the threefold aspect of his time, his life, and his 
works—all doubtless faithful exponents of each other. He bore 
the stamp of those peculiarities of his age which we now fail to 
comprehend or respect—but the man was gold ‘for a’ that.’ 
Through all his career we perceive a figure, industrious, con- 
scientious, and upright, with an earnest reverence for religion 
which speaks still, through his pencil, to many a heart. As to 
Art, it has been given to few men to develop so many of her finer 
qualities ; for, with one exception, which those versed in his 
works will readily guess, he possessed all her qualities ; while, as 
to individual worth, we may believe the words of Melanchthon 
and conclude with them: ‘ He was a wise man, in whom the 
gift of art, great as it might be, was yet the least he possessed.’ 
Albert Diirer died in Nuremberg, April 6, 1528. 


We are glad to learn that an English translation of Herr 
Thausing’s valuable life of this great Artist is in the press, and 
will probably be published before the end of the present year. 
It will be welcomed by all English lovers of Art, and the more 
so as the German original is not very easy reading. 
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Art. IV.—1. The Life, Letters, and Sermons of Bishop Herbert 
de Losinga. By E. M. Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich, 
and H. Symonds, M.A., Rector of Tivetshall, and late Pre- 
centor of Norwich. 2 vols. Oxford, 1878. 

2. The Ancient Sculptures of the Roof of Norwich Cathedral : 
described and illustrated by E. M. Goulburn, D.D., Dean of 
Norwich, and H. Symonds, M.A., Rector of Tivetshall. To 
which is added a History of the See of Norwich, by Dean 
Goulburn and E. Hailstone, Esq., jun. London and Norwich, 
1876. 


E know something about the great ecclesiastics of the 
Middle Ages; we do not know much of the average 
ones. We know a good deal about Lanfranc and Anselm, about 
St. Bernard and Becket: naturally enough, we do not know 
much of the crowd of bishops and abbots who took part with 
them in the administration of affairs, who supported or opposed 
them, and whose names appear in councils and at the end of 
charters. We are a long way from the Middle Ages, and with all 
our efforts it is not easy to throw ourselves into their assumptions 
and feelings, to see things from their point of view, to take the 
true measure of what they valued and aimed at. What men 
say depends so much on what they do not say, and very likely 
cannot say,—the unspoken judgments, the unrealized premisses, 
which lie tangled and confused in the depths of their minds,— 
that, even with their words before us, we are mainly conscious 
of the immense and strange gulf which separates their principles 
of action and their modes of argument from ours. So that, 
though with the help of letters and lives and records and 
treatises, we make out, more or less to our satisfaction, what 
manner of men they were, still the feeling remains that we only 
half understand them. 

Think how much remains to us about Anselm or Becket ; 
how much they showed of themselves in speech and writing 
and action; in how many various positions and emergencies 
they were tested, and their characters disclosed; how public 
and memorable a part they played, before enemies and 
friends, in the business of their time. And yet not only 
is that public part open to conflicting interpretations, and the 
principles which actuated them, the objects which they had in 
view, the sincerity of their professions, matter of dispute and 
controversy, but of the men themselves the most opposite 
estimates are formed. Features and qualities are dim or invisible 
to one set of observers, which are oe and strong to another. 
These 
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These characteristics group themselves into an image of clear- 
sighted and high-souled unselfishness in this picture, or into 
one of crooked disloyalty and mean turbulence in that: we see 
the brave and generous zeal of saints for great ideas and a great 
cause, or we see the hypocritical ambition and intolerable 
pride of insolent priests. But if, with all our abundant informa- 
tion about them, Anselm and Becket are so dim and intangible, 
—shadows which change their shape as this or that historian 
arranges the light which falls on them,—how faint to our appre- 
hension are all those names which surround them ; how feeble 
our conception of what the ordinary men were like, who, how- 
ever marked by high-sounding titles or historic memories, ate 
and drank and ‘maintained the state or the world’ in those 
long-past days; how baffling the attempt to penetrate into 
the real life of the society of that time, with so much that is 
like our own and continuous with it, and so much that is 
incomprehensibly different. Accidents only enable us, in any — 
degree, to obtain glimpses of the familiar and the commonplace 
side of past times. Some odd original takes into his head to 
keep a diary of what no one else thinks it worth while to record. 
A family have the fancy of keeping all their bundles of old 
letters, including those of schoolboys and lovers ; or they preserve 
their bills and account books, what they paid their tailors, and 
what they used to have for dinner. Or some admirer copies out 
a lot of old sermons, which say what has been said a hundred 
times before, only perhaps with some special adaptation, which 
links them with a particular state of things. And these matters 
of mere rubbish escape destruction, while other things of more 
apparent interest perish. They become the materials of a 
picture which could not be formed from far more important docu- 
ments. They give us, like the actual ground of a battle-field 
which governed movements and events, the conditions, slight 
perhaps and obscure in themselves, but from circumstances 
serious, under which the great actors strove or suffered. They 
supply just that link of the homely, the usual, the everyday 
routine which forms the greater part of the life of all men, and 
which makes one generation feel of kin to another. They give 
form and body to generalities; they correct or they confound 
easy-going and pretentious rhetoric. What may be done by a 
judicious use of such materials may be seen in the contrast 
between the picture of the ‘ Dark Ages’ drawn by Dr. Robertson, 
and that put by its side by Dr. Maitland. It is something to 
have the feeling that we are reading about real people, and not 
about fancy figures who think and purpose and speak as seems 
good to their historian in his easy chair, centuries after their 
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death. And this is what fragments of the past, like Jocelyn de 
Brakelond and the Paston letters, help us to do. 

The volumes which Dean Goulburn, with his coadjutor Mr. 
Symonds, has edited and arranged with so much care, and with 
such indefatigable interest in his subject, have just this value. 
They give us a partial glimpse of average ecclesiastical life 
and feeling, at a period when great things were going on upon 
the stage of church history in England ; when principles of great 
importance and deep origin were coming to issue in dangerous 
practical questions, and were dividing men into opposite camps ; 
and when ecclesiastical life, in its more prominent representa- 
tives, was rising to a very high-strung and heroic spirit. Among 
the Norman or Normanized prelates, with whom the subtle 
policy of the new dynasty filled the English sees, was the 
subject of these volumes, the writer of the letters and sermons 
which Dean Goulburn has translated,—Herbert, whose surname 
was Losinga, the first bishop of Norwich, the founder and 
builder of Dean Goulburn’s cathedral. He was a person of 
consequence, not only in his great East-Anglian province, but 
in the courts of William the Red and Henry, and in those 
assemblies of high ecclesiastical dignitaries who with the lay 
barons formed the great council of the king and of the realm. 
—— by William the Red, he lived half through the reign 
of Henry. But though he made himself a name, and though 
he appeared more than once on the scene in the keen and fierce 
debates which agitated the Court and all connected with it 
during these two reigns, the part which he took in the conflict 
was not a marked or prominent one. He belongs to the large 
class of those who can gain for themselves a general reputation, 
but not a particular one, and whom with the utmost respect we 
catalogue without discriminating them, fortemque Gyan fortemque 
Cloanthum. But though we might not care to know much about 
such a distinguished personage of our own days, or even of 
a hundred years ago, the case is different when we go back to 
the days of the Conquest, and the great contests of that time 
between the Church and the Crown. Then, to know something 
about the ordinary bishop of the time is almost as interesting 
and instructive as to know about Anselm and the Red King them- 
selves: for we are thus helped to understand the kind of people 
before whom the greater actors carried on their struggles, and who 
looked on at these struggles; whose opinions influenced them ; 
whose ideas, traditions, customs, prepossessions, desires, formed 
the atmosphere in which these struggles arose and produced 
their results. And in Herbert, first bishop of Norwich, we 
have just such a typical example of men who were bishops 
in 
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in the generation just after the Conquest, distinguished bishops 
but nothing more. 

Herbert Losinga—why does Dean Goulburn adopt the form 
‘de Losinga,’ never found in the early accounts of him, and 
first used in the sixteenth century ?—had the misfortune to bear 
a name which easily lent itself to those mischievous plays on 
words, which were as irresistible to the chroniclers of his time 
as nicknames are to schoolboys. It was no fault of his that 
he bore the name Losinga or Losengia, for it seems to have 
been his father’s name also; and we find another person of im- 
portance in those times bearing it,—Robert Losing, the Lothar- 
ingian bishop of Hereford. Various conjectures as to its meaning 
are given in Dean Goulburn’s book: one makes it a patro- 
nymic and connects it with some Suffolk local names, on the 
assumption that he was an Englishman born; another distorts it 
into an indication that he was, as were doubtless several of the 
churchmen of the time, a man from Lothringen, a Lorrainer. 
These guesses seem idle, and even the last one, ingeniously 
supported in a paper of Mr. Beloe in these volumes, is a pre- 
carious one ; it goes on the supposition that in etymological 

processes, because some letters may be changed or dropped out, 
all may, and that Lotharingen may pass through Lothing into 
Losing. Such transitions require to be made probable by care- 
fully-tested analogies. But whatever the origin of the name, it 
suggested a meaning, which the quick-witted people of the day 
were not slow to catch. In all the languages of the South a word 
has originated, probably from the Latin laus, to denote the ways 
or wiles of the wheedler and the flatterer—Lauzenga in the 
Provencal ; Lisonja in Spanish ; Lusinga in Italian; Losenge in 
old French; Lausengua even in Basque: and the Norman 
dialect still keeps the word aloser for boastful praise.* The 
name with this idea fitted what was apparently a — con- 
ception of Bishop Herbert’s character and failings. Rightly or 
wrongly, he was supposed to have had, at one time of his life at 
least, a smooth tongue and supple conscience, and to have used 
without scruple for his own advantage his power over the ear of 
the great; and it would have been wonderful if the critical 
observers of the time had been insensible to the suitableness of 
the name tothe man. William of Malmesbury was not likely to 
pass over so tempting a coincidence. ‘ Herebertus,’ he writes, 
‘qui cognominabatur Losinga, quod ei ars adulationis im- 
pegerat ;’t and the interpretation, as is natural, has a, 
ast 
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East Anglians not unnaturally wish to claim the founder of 
the noble cathedral of East Anglia for an East Anglian, or at 
least an Englishman; and Dean Goulburn is half inclined to 
accept the claim. The supposition is antecedently improbable 
in the case of an ecclesiastic who held important posts under the 
Norman kings: these rulers did not usually promote English- 
men. Still he might have been, like Orderic, a born English- 
man transferred in early youth to Normandy, and educated 
under Norman influences. But there can be little doubt that 
the whole notion of his English origin rests on mere ignorance 
and blundering on the part of late writers like Bale, Pits, and 
Godwin—informants of no real authority—who represent not 
research or even tradition, but simply the loose and careless 
fashion of compilation of their time. The earliest and apparently 
only trustworthy statement on the subject is that of Bartholomew 
Cotton, a monk of the Cathedral monastery of Norwich, who 
wrote in the thirteenth century. It is as follows: 


‘Herbertus Willelmo successit, tempore Willelmi junioris, cog- 
nomento Losinga. Hic prius fuit prior Fiscanni, postea abbas 
Ramesseye : et pater suus Robertus abbas Wintoniea. Hic Herbertus 
in pago Oxymensi natus, Fiscanni monachus, post ejusdem loci 
prioratum strenue administratum, translatus in Angliam a Rege 
Willelmo, qui secundus ex Normannis obtinuit imperium, Ramesseye 
abbatiz jure prelatus est.’ 


As far as appears, this is the sole ancient authority on the 
subject. If this statement about a prior of Fécamp who was 
born ‘in pago Oxymensi’ had been dealt with by anyone 
unconnected with Herbert, a bishop of Norwich, he would have 
had no difficulty, if he knew anything of medieval Normandy, 
in identifying the district meant. ‘The ‘ pagus Oxymensis’ is 
familiar to writers on Norman matters, like Orderic. It became 
in French the district called ‘ L’Hiemois,’ with its town Oximum, 
or Eximum, the modern Exmes, in the diocese of Séez, be- 
tween Argentan and L’Aigle. It was a region peopled by men 
who were Normans of the Normans; close by was the famous 
monastery of St. Evroul, and it formed part of the vast pos- 
sessions of the house of Belléme. Cotton’s statement is evidently 
the source of Bale’s, and of all that follow. But Bale’s geo- 
graphy in the sixteenth century was not equal to this. He was 
a Suffolk man, and, as the East Anglian antiquaries suggest, he 
knew of a Suffolk town or hundred called ‘ Hoxne,’ in which, 





found ; but it is written over an erasure. ‘The crased paragraph [in Florence] 
for which the above was substituted was probably tliat given in the first printed 
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moreover, Herbert’s father is said to have had property. Know- 
ing nothing of Exmes or L’Hiemois, and something of Suffolk 
and Hoxne, he appears to have read Cotton’s ‘in pago Oxy- 
mensi’ into what was to him the more intelligible ‘in pago 
Oxunensi.’ And then begins, with those who follow him and 
were not Suffolk men, the wildest confusion of guessing in- 
terpretations or corrections. But these it would be tedious to 
- enumerate. Anyhow, whatever his origin, Bishop Herbert was a 
Norman by education and character. He was educated as a monk 
at the famous Norman Abbey of Fécamp, for which he always 
retained a strong affection; and he was one of that crowd of 
Norman ecclesiastics, some good, some very bad, who flocked 
over to England in the train of the conqueror of Senlac, to share 
with his barons the rich spoils of England ; to set right, as they 
professed, in monastery and church, our slack and ignorant 
religious discipline ; to screw up our low standards of life and 
perfection ; to give the backward islanders, so behind the con- 
tinental world abroad, some taste of the new learning and 
scholarship of ambitious and energetic Normandy ; and to show 
these beaten English the superiority of their new masters in 
literary accomplishment and knowledge, in breadth of ideas, 
and in understanding of the great questions of the time. It was 
true that Normandy was not quite a paradise ; that almost as odd 
things were sometimes done there by Norman churchmen as 
by Norman laymen; and that very sad stories went about of 
scandals and gross irregularities in this or that famous religious 
house on the other side of the Channel, from whence colonies 
were to come to reform and set right our own Glastonbury or 
Peterborough, to dispossess English canons not up to the im- 
proved mark, or to obtain large grants of English land for the 
foreign communities across the sea. But in spite of much 
insolence, much hypocritical pretension, and much greediness, 
Norman ecclesiastics had a great deal that was valuable to bring 
over to the conquered English. The Norman spirit, ever ready 
for enterprise, ever attracted by the prospect of great things to 
be attained, had been as thoroughly roused in the monastic 
schools as in the castles of Duke William and Tancred de 
Hauteville. The two illustrious Lombard wanderers, Lanfranc 
of Pavia and Anselm of Aosta, whom England was in time to 
count her own, had kindled in Normandy an enthusiasm for 
conquest in the world of knowledge, of thought, of ideas, as 
it was then accessible to men. ‘True and high-souled men 
themselves, they had not merely created an interest in study and 
set the fashion of Jearning, but they had raised men’s concep- 
tions of the aims of life, and of the depth and obligation of 
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religious duty. They spread a taste for larger things than 
questions about the last miracles or relics in dispute between 
rival abbeys; or squabbles, half legal half military, between 
scribes who could forge charters for lands, and armed ruffians 
who could maintain their claims by burning a monastery. Every 
one could not teach like Lanfranc, or open out trains of profound 
and original thought like Anselm. Every monastery could not 
be like Bec. Every monastery might not like to be so strict 
and laborious. Envious people in other houses might pride 
themselves on more famous saints, or make remarks on the 
priggishness and the airs of conceit in the new school. But 
the Norman mind was quick to see how Bec and its masters 
had raised and ennobled the religious ideas of the time. And 
England, though with many drawbacks, benefited by the in- 
tellectual activity which the Norman intruders imported, and 
by the vigour and boldness which they gave to everything 
which they touched,—political order, church organization, lite- 
rary effort, and that outward expression of a people’s sense of 
grandeur, public architecture. 

Herbert was not one of the great William’s ecclesiastics. We 
do not hear of him till after the Conqueror’s death. Then the 
prior of Fécamp makes his appearance among the men of evil re- 
putation,—the ‘king’s chaplains and friends,’ the ‘ court clerics 
and monks,’ among whom William Rufus distributed bishoprics 
and abbeys. He was, Dean Goulburn says, though he does not 
give a reference to his authority, ‘ Server’ or ‘ Dapifer’ to the king. 
At any rate, in the winter after the old king’s death (Sept. 1087), 
Herbert received from his successor the rich abbey of Ramsey in 
Huntingdonshire. Dean Goulburn notices among Herbert’s 
possible recommendations to the favour of the Red King, ‘ his 
pliant (too pliant) humour and courtly manners, which may have 
attracted towards him the violent and domineering William.’ 
Unless we reject whatever we have of early information about 
him, the case must have been much worse. Unless our only au- 
thorities—the English Chronicle, Eadmer, Orderic, William of 
Malmesbury—are to be disbelieved,—for, no doubt, they were 
monks,—the regular, the only way of preferment under the Red 
King was by bold and open simony. He gave away church posts, 
says Orderic, ‘sicut stipendia mercenariis;’ and Herbert is 
specially mentioned by name as having been signally notorious 
for these evil practices. We know nothing of him as Abbot of 
Ramsey; but at the end of three or four years he was rich 
enough to buy not only the East Anglian bishopric of Thetford 
for himself, but the Abbey of Winchester for his father. 

The bishopric of Thetford had been held by a favourite chap- 
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lain of the Conqueror, who had not left a good reputation. Dean 
Goulburn thus describes the man whom the Conqueror, who 
had sometimes higher views, thought would make a good Norman 


bishop over the East Angles : 


‘ Of Herfast something is known. He was the Conqueror’s chap- 
lain. When Lanfranc was Prior of Bec, and his learning was 
beginning to earn for him a great reputation, Duke William had 
sent Herfast with a train of courtiers to visit and conciliate the 
Prior. The object was to bring Lanfranc round to a more favourable 
view of a matter on which he had expressed himself warmly—the 
Duke’s marriage with Matilda of Flanders, which was within the 
prohibited degrees of consanguinity. The mission was an eminent 
failure. Lanfranc was one of the most learned men of his day ; 
Herfast, though a duke’s chaplain, was anignoramus. Lanfranc, who 
was angry with the Duke for neglecting him when he was a com- 
paratively obscure teacher at Avranches, and who was of too proud 
and independent a spirit to be won over by flattering overtures, which 
came too late, turned his emissary into ridicule. He placed in 
Herfast’s hand a spelling-book (abecedarium), and invited him to read 
it before the tittering scholars of the house. Herfast returned to his 
patron, boiling over with indignation. The Duke was seized with 
one of his paroxysms of rage, and ordered Lanfranc to quit his 
dominions.’ 


The unlettered but probably shrewd and useful man of busi- 
ness was one type of the Norman churchman. He was suc- 
ceeded by a man apparently of family, of whom all that is told 
is, if there is not some mistake, that being a bishop he had a 
wife, also a lady of family—William de Beaufeu, the husband 
of Agnes de Toeni. And then came our friend Herbert, the 
man of literary tastes, and even something of literary enthusiasm, 
with an open-handed munificence in buying or acknowledging 
his patron’s favour, or the good offices of Ralph Flambard, his 
finance minister, which made more than usual noise in an age 
accustomed to these transactions. Dean Goulburn thus tells 
the story : 


‘As to Herbert’s appointment to the vacant See, it was so natural 
and reasonable that it would pass without much outcry, and justify 
itself to the public. The Abbey of Ramsey had lands in the diocese 
of the East Angles, so that the abbot might be accounted an East 
Anglian dignitary. To place him on the episcopal throne would be 
only to bid him go up one step higher. Then, again, Herbert was a 
man eminent for learning at a time when, even among the clergy, 
learning was scarce. And then—last, but not least—Herbert with 
his “ divers great preferments,” and perhaps some supplies from the 
worthy country gentleman, his father, who held estates in Suffolk, 
had amassed a little hoard of money, and could afford to make a 


handsome 
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handsome acknowledgment for any preferments bestowed upon him. 
It is quite unnecessary to suppose that he entered into any formal 
bargain with the Red King. Such open and undisguised simony 
would have shocked his conscience too much ; nor is this the way in 
which corrupt practices, which shun the light, are at first adopted by 
the will. It was customary—and, in view of the custom, we may say 
it was proper—for ecclesiastics who held property under the Crown 
to purchase enfeoffment by a sum of money. 
* * * * * 


‘He let the king understand that if he were appointed to the See of 
Thetford, and his father (now a widower) to the Abbey of Winchester, 
the offering made in acknowledgment of these favours would be a 
handsome one. The king made the appointments desired; and 
Herbert, for himself and his father, paid into the royal treasury 1900/. 
—a large sum for those times. 

‘ Great seems to have been the indignation of the monks throughout 
England at these preferments. The public opinion of the ecclesias- 
tical world was all against them. 


* * * * * 


‘Bartholomew Cotton, a monk of Herbert’s own monastery at 
Norwich, is of course bound to defend his (and our) founder; but 
despite good Bartholomew’s apology for him, which is to the effect 
that he was justified by the Apostle’s advice to “redeem the time, 
because the days are evil,” and by the Decretal, which allows a clerk 
to purchase jurisdiction in the Church from a layman, in case it may 
not otherwise be had,—we can well understand that what Herbert 
had done “ wounded his conscience a little,” and that he did not look 
forward to his consecration with that unmixed satisfaction with 
which a good man, who feels that his own corrupt will has had no 
share in bringing about his call to government in the Church, hails 
the day that is to qualify him for the most arduous and responsible of 
duties. To Herbert this day was to bring a fresh opening of the 
wounds of his conscience. In the vacancy of the See of Canterbury, 
Thomas Archbishop of York consecrated the bishops of the Southern 
Province. The service proceeded to the point where the consecrators 
opened the book of the Gospels, and held it over the head of the new 
bishop. They observe the top of the page, to gather his prognostic ; 
and we may suppose that the heart of our Herbert (a man not above 
the superstitions of his age) beats quickly as the omen is taken. The 
words were: “ Amice, ad quid venisti?” “Friend, wherefore hast 
thou come ?” What a dreadful rebuke to one who had thrust himself 
into this highest of all ministries by the aid of his money !’ 


Dean Goulburn, naturally and piously, deals as tenderly as 
he can with this beginning of his founder's episcopate, thinking 
of what he showed himself in later years, and of the use which 
he made of his great position. But we are afraid that it must 
be confessed that if these arrangements were wrong—and they 
were 
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were certainly condemned by the best men and by the average 
public opinion of the time, and had very obvious and very 
mischievous consequences—this business was one of the most 
scandalous among many scandalous cases. ‘There need be less 
difficulty in admitting this, for Herbert himself seems to have 
been afterwards thoroughly ashamed of it. The best that can be 
said for him is that he followed the bad custom of a bad time. 
But the literary monk ‘of Fécamp, who was also a shrewd man of 
the world, must have known all that was going on about him 
on the subject of trafficking in sacred offices,—must have known 
what honest and religious men thought of it, and how worldli- 
ness and corruptions followed in its train, among laymen as well 
as clerics. With this double job for himself and his father, at 
the beginning of his career, however seriously he may afterwards 
have regretted it, we can hardly wonder at the ugly meaning 
which some of his contemporaries put on his name Losinga. 

If the only authorities which we possess are worth anything 
at all, Herbert was too like many of the average bishops of 
the time in the way in which he became bishop. Was he 
afterwards anything more or better? Dean Goulburn thinks 
that he was one of those who redeemed his early faults by 
a life of genuine repentance and steady well-doing. And 
certainly the contemporaries who are most severe on the 
scandals of his simony are very emphatic in their witness 
to his penitence and to the good uses to which he put what 
he had gained so ill. Orderic’s general observation, that 
several in his list of the Red King’s chaplains who gained‘ 
their preferments by bad means yet made very fair bishops after- 
wards,* is distinctly particularized in this case by William of 
Malmesbury, by whose sharp and unsparing tongue Bishop 
Herbert’s family name was changed into the unflattering nick- 
name, and he himself stigmatized as the ‘great encourager of 
simony’ (‘magnus simoniz fomes’) in England. He was 
impressed, says Malmesbury, by the ‘ prognostic’ text at his 
consecration: ‘Friend, wherefore art thou come?’ ‘I came 
in badly,’ he said, ‘but, by God’s grace, I will go out well.’ 
And his biographer declares that he fulfilled his resolve. He 
went to Rome and resigned his pastoral staff to the Pope, who 
returned it to him. He who had been the ‘ great advocate of 
simony ’ under the Red King, became its ‘ irresistible assailant’ 
under Henry. He had continually on his lips Jerome’s saying, 
We went astray when we were young ; let us amend in our old 
age. And Malmesbury proceeds to say that he devoted his 


means and his care to the service of religion. 
* Orderic, Vital. 1. x. vol. iv. p- 12, ed. Le Prevost, 
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On these grounds, and also on the evidence of some of his 
later letters, Dean Goulburn judges that there is good reason to 
think the best of Bishop Herbert. He gives an account of 
Herbert’s penitence, which strikes us as going a good deal beyond 
the text. The change of conduct is vouched for. The Bishop 
undoubtedly professed shame and regret for his earlier proceed- 
ings. He bowed to the rising opinion of the time, embodied in 
such a man as Anselm, whose bold protests produced a great 
effect on the Norman clergy in England. He opened his eyes 
to see that there was something more to be thought of by 
churchmen than courting the favour or caprice of royal patrons 
like the Norman kings. He saw that it was right for a bishop 
to stand well with what was really the religious side in the 
questions of the day. And he was in earnest in wishing to be 
a good administrator and dispenser of his means of influence. 
There appears in his letters a kind of gentlemanliness of feeling 
and temper, which has sometimes, in all ages, quite honestly 
supplied the place of high religious and moral principle ; 
inclined men to the higher side rather than the lower, and made 
them ashamed of themselves if, from fashion or other temptations, 
they have been led to share in some dirty trick or some discredit- 
able business. But there is a colour of deep feeling in Dean 
Goulburn’s picture for which we do not see the evidence. He 
treats Herbert as absorbed by his penitence. ‘He became 
thoroughly miserable in the survey of the past.’ ‘The soul of 
our Herbert was truly penitent,’ and so willingly took to itself 
‘the shame of exposure and smart of punishment.’ The ‘ poor 
meek Bishop of Thetford’ was lost sight of in the angry turmoil 
of the Red King’s court. It may have been so; but the indica- 
tions of feeling which we have do not go so far as that. They 
show a man dissatisfied, sorry, uncomfortable for what he had 
done, and desirous of making amends for what he now sees to 
have been wrong. But all this, as things then were in England, 
may have honestly been without that deep and piercing peni- 
tential grief which Dean Goulburn supposes in him. Of course 
he deserves credit for the improvement in his conduct ; but a 
change for the better from something very bad does not make a 
man almost a saint. ‘To say this, we ought to know more than 
we really do about him. 

We do, however, know something of the man himself. We 
have his letters, and can form some conception of him; and it 
is interesting as a picture of an average bishop in the high- 
strung days of Anselm, between saintly earnestness and sim- 
plicity, on one side, and shameless worldliness or selfishness 
or profligacy, on the other. Besides the men who marked the 
time 
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time for good or for evil, besides the Anselms and Gundulfs, and 
besides men like the ruffianly Ralph Flambard of Durham, or the 
astrological and hunting prelate Gilbert Maminot of Rouen, or 
the infamous Robert Bloet of Lincoln, there really intervened a 
middle class, who did their work respectably without kindling 
any strong feeling either for or against them, like many excel- 
lent persons of our own day. Herbert was specially and 
eminently a scholar and man of letters. According to his 
opportunities—they do not seem great to us, but they were the 
beginnings of our own culture—he was really and genuinely alive 
to literary interests. He had not wasted his time as a student at 
Fécamp. He cultivated what he thought an elegant Latin style. 
He put care and spirit into his compositions, He impressed on 
others the obligations of study. He denounced monks who 
were idle or triflers. He insisted on young people who were 
learning their Latin being well grounded in their grammar, in 
their declensions and conjugations and other rudiments. We see 
him watching over the progress of favourite pupils and correcting 
their bad verses. And he was not ill-satisfied with his own lite- 
rary performances. He modestly puts aside his friend’s request 
that he would collect his letters ; but nevertheless the collection— 
letters apparently of his old age*—was made. He speaks about 
books,—not a very extensive list certainly, but books were rare 
in the eleventh century in the north of Europe. He mentions 
Terence, Seneca, Ovid, Suetonius, Aristotle, and, what we should 
hardly have expected, a Latin Josephus. He asks his Fécamp 
friends to have Suetonius copied for him, as the book is not to be 
found in England. He had often asked for Josephus, but had 
been told that it was tumbling to pieces; but now he hears that 
it had been rebound, so that there is no longer any excuse for not 
sending it. And he is sensible of the different values of literary 
employment. He repeats that mere acquaintance with the 
names of books is not knowledge of books, and talking of 
books and being taught by books are different things. His 
letters are full of the gossip, such as it could be then, of a literary 
man. Poor and rude as it is, it shows how in that time of 
imperfect knowledge men were in earnest, to make the most of 
what they had, and to increase it. 

A few extracts from these letters, in Dean Goulburn’s transla- 
tion of them, will show the scholarly temper, active amid the 
darkness and literary meagreness of the eleventh or twelfth 
century. This is to two favourite pupils: 





* See Letter I. p. 83. There can be no doubt, we think, that all the letters 
published in Mr. Anstruther’s edition of the Brussels MS., and translated by 
Dean Goulburn, belong to the Bishop's later years, 
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‘Herzert to Orro and WILLELo. 


‘I am sick of your delays, and pout very much, I assure you, as I 
reprove your indolent and sluggish want of exertion. How long do 
you mean to skulk in your Sedulius? Great, no doubt, are the 
mysteries of Sedulius; but Matthew and Mark, Luke and John, 
methinks, relate those mysteries in a more excellent style. The 
Gospel story and doctrine are strong meat, to be retained [and 
digested] only by those whose minds have reached maturity. A 
tenderer age is nourished with a dict of milk; and amidst playful 
little pieces of fiction the tender minds of boys gradually but surely 
imbibe polished diction and the method of tasteful composition. 
Rouse up; break off, as I have arranged for you, what you are reading 
at present: you are to expatiate by and by with joyful briskness in 
the flowery meadows of the poets. There is something, however, 
which has to be done by you first; and I must by no means allow it 
to escape you. You are first to repeat to me your Donatus by heart, 
with all the declensions, conjugations, and voices, and also your 
“ Compendium of Servius,” with the feet, and all the rules of grammar, 
wherein I instructed you all that year, sitting on the low form at 
your elbows, This, therefore, I prescribe to you, to get up your 
answers well for your examination, in which I shall take count of 
your stock of knowledge.’ 


This shows at once the student’s enthusiasm, and the power 
of distinguishing what is showy from what is genuine: 

‘I am weary of your nerveless verses, which, like flowers, are fair 
only on the outside, and are not distinguished by any weight or 
solidity of sentiment. A new season in Nature ever succeeds to a 
decaying one; but your studies seem to continue stunted in their 
proportions as ever, [and are not improved by time.] What ye were 
when babies, that ye were when boys; what ye were as boys, ye are 
as youths: most childishly ye stick still to your elisions and bar- 
barisms. To talk about Ovid is of very little value, unless you learn 
from Ovid how to talk. It is one thing to talk about skill in speech, 
quite another to speak skilfully. If henceforth, then, you mean to be 
guided by my judgment, adopt the style of Ovid, since I do not 
approve of your verses. If the sentiment lacks point and force, what 
effect is produced by it save the beating of the air and a flourish in 
the figure of speech? Whereas the soul of the wise man derives 
nourishment from the bread of solid sentiments, and gratification 
from the Word of God. The fear in which you stood of me seems to 
have vanished ; you were wont to supply me with four or five hundred 
lines once in every two or three days: whereas now, at the expiration 
of two or three months, there come twenty or thirty verses, as 
inferior in polish as in number to the quota just now mentioned. 

‘Pray have a care of yourselves; you are writing not to a stock, 
but to a most acute and far-sighted man, who, when he has heard 
only one word, gains from it an insight into, and takes a survey of, 
your whole mind.’ “~ 

e 
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The following is curious, because it shows that a bishop of 
this date could be quite alive to the temptations and mischiefs 
of what the French call ‘la petite dévotion, and resented as 


waste of time labour spent on copying ‘ martyrologies’ and 
‘little breviaries :’ 


*Hersert to Fevrx. 


‘ Herbert the father to Felix the son. You had made an excellent 
beginning, and you used to occupy your youth with studics of a noble 
sort. You were wont to write out Augustine, to sustain thyself with 
the bread of so great a doctor, and to gladden thy heart with the wine 
of the divine Scriptures, proposing by the contemplation [of them] to 
fashion thyself after the image of thy Saviour. But now, dismissing 
such studies as these, you have come dcwn to grammar, desiring to 
be instructed (which is right enough) in grammatical rules; a praise- 
worthy pursuit, if you had persevered in your purpose. But instead 
of that, you have allowed yourself to become the scribbler of all the 
nonsense of our house, and the trifles penned by every simpleton find 
their way to thee, as into the sink of the immodesties of the whole 
ship. It is you who compose the martyrologies, the hymn-books, the 
little breviaries, the secret communications of all the members of the 
monastery. Your abilities, the ripening of which we looked forward 
to with hope, have so much declined, that you do nothing in our 
house save what had better not be done. Listen to the advice of your 
father, and take up again your former studies. Either write out your 
Augustine, or learn your grammar, since he who aims at pleasing 
everybody pleases nobody. Love Christ, and confirm thyself in His 


truth, and avoid, as you would serpents, those who endeavour to tear 
you away from Him.’ 


There is the same value for serious and hard work shown in 
the following : 


‘Hersert to WILLELM. 


‘If you have any regard for yourself, and wish to feel happy in my 
affection, strive to finish the different kinds of Topics, and take up 
diligently the Categories of Aristotle before I come home. Do not 
heed the desultory ways of your colleague, who is quite content with 
knowing the names [only] of the books which he reads, and with 
being able to tell how many pages he has read ; but do you rise before 
daybreak, join night to day and day to night in listening to instruc- 
tions in logic, and training your mind by means of that study.’ 


Besides being a man of letters, aspiring, as the times went, 
to taste and elegance, the Bishop was famous as an eloquent 
and well-read preacher. A volume of his Latin sermons, once 
belonging to the Cathedral monastery of Norwich, has been 
preserved. It has been printed for the first time by Dean 
Goulburn, who has added a translation, and has illustrated the 

2F2 sermons 
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sermons with notes which show his care and his desire to be 
just even to medieval errors. The volume is an interesting 
example of the preaching and teaching of the time. It cannot 
be called popular as it stands, for it is in Latin, though it is 
possible that some of the sermons may represent a vernacular 
original ;* but it probably represents the teaching of the teachers, 
the monks and other clergy to whom the Bishop spoke. The 
notion that people in the Middle Ages did not read their Bibles 
is probably exploded, except among the more ignorant of con- 
troversialists. Buta glance at this volume is enough to show 
that the notion is not simply a mistake—that it is one of the 
most ludicrous and grotesque of blunders. If having the Bible 
at their fingers’ ends could have saved the Middle-age teachers 
from abuses and false doctrine, they were certainly well 
equipped.t They were not merely accomplished textuaries. They 
had their minds as saturated with the language and associations 
of the sacred text as the Puritans of the seventeenth century. 
Bishop Herbert is a fair example. Herbert is not a specially 
distinguished divine, like Bernard or Peter the Venerable or Ivo 
of Chartres. His sermons represent the thought and teaching 
of a well-educated man of his time, holding a good, even, if we 
like, a high position in the Church of the age, but still not one 
of the great lights of his generation. He derives his matter from 
the Latin Fathers and their followers—Augustine, Ambrose, Pope 
Gregory, the Frank Gregory of Tours, the English Bede, or such 
compilations as the sermon books of Alcuin and Paul the Lom- 
bard deacon—rather than from his own independent sources. 
Like divines of later times, he sees no harm in copying or adapt- 
ing other people’s sermons ; like them, too, he likes to arrest 
attention by some ‘ sensational’ anecdote. But he has full com- 
mand of the materials which he uses, and he is thoroughly at 
home in his Bible. The thoughts, great or strange, deep or 
extravagant, touching or repulsive, which are the common pro- 
perty of mediaeval theology, come out in him with a stamp of 
his own upon them; but whatever he handles, the confirma- 
tion or the light of a text of Scripture is not far off. He has 
furnished the occasion to his translator and editor, Dean Goul- 
burn, to bring together a mass of learned and interesting notes, 
which, even if Herbert’s text were less curious than it is, would 
be of great value, not merely on points of Middle-age thought, 


* Vide Dr. Neale, quoted ii. 423. The whole question of the language of medi- 
eval sermons before the date of the preaching orders is one on which more know- 
ledge is wanted. For the subsequent period, much information is brought 
together in the work of M. de la Marche, ‘La Chaire Frangaise au Moyen Age, 
spécialement au XIIT* Sitcle;’ Paris, 1868. 

t+ Compare Dr. Neale, ‘ Medieval Preachers,’ Introd, p. xxv. 
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but in illustration of the Scripture language so continually intro- 
duced in these sermons. One or two extracts may serve to show 
their character. 

Take a passage from a Lent sermon on fasting : 


‘ Sanctify a fast, saith He. He sanctifieth a fast, who shuts the 
wandering eyes from lascivious gaze. He sanctifieth a fast, who 
bridleth the tongue, and holdeth his appetite in check, lest his body 
should be defiled by surfeiting or drunkenness. He sanctifieth a 
fast, who restraineth his lust, quelleth his anger, rooteth out his 
covetousness, tameth his pride. He sanctifieth a fast, who preserveth 
faith, nurseth charity, excelleth in prudence, restraineth evil passions, 
endureth adversity, and in the daily dealings of citizen with citizen 
sanctifieth unto his brother the honour which is his due. He sancti- 
fieth a fast, who by faith conceiveth the hope of, and by hope attaineth 
to, the true promise of the Gospel. He sanctifieth a fast, who giveth 
meat to the hungry and drink to the thirsty, who taketh in the 
stranger under his roof, clotheth the naked, visiteth the sick, looseth 
the prisoner. Finally, he sanctifieth a fast, who quencheth the fiery 
darts of lasciviousness, and who, pruning down the talkativeness of 
the tongue or the appetites of the body, purgeth his spirit from evil 
motions, and from every defilement of filthy thoughts. These in 
brief are the fasts of the Christian, to cease from sin, and to grow in 


every holy grace.’ 
Or this passage on treatment of the poor: 


‘Bear ye the yoke of the examples and precepts of the holy Apostles, 
and, abounding in the faith of the Resurrection that is to be hereafter, 
spread ye your garments before Christ the Judge, Who is to come. 
The Church’s poor are the body of Christ. Therefore before the 
poor set ye your entertainments, spread your boards, set on meat, lay 
out garments. The poor man is oppressed: stand by him with your 
counsel and succour, according to that word of the just man, I was an 
eye to the blind, and a staff was I to the lame. Yespend your substance 
upon the poor; but the Lord layeth it up for you in His heavenly 
treasure-house. Happy is the exchange, for meat to gain heaven, 
and for mean raiment to gain eternal life. Flee ye deceitful dealings 
in the markets, and practise no fraud on the Church’s faithful ones, 
since God abhors guile, and hates those who deceive His faithful ones. 
Ye have the ability to speak, and to succour the poor; sell not the 


pleading of your tongue to the oppressed. Those (abilities) are the 


gifts of the Holy Spirit; beware how ye sell the Holy Spirit. Freely 
you have received, freely give. The orphan and widow stand in need 
of your counsel; hasten quickly to them; run to help them, and 
succour them, since ye also need the compassion of Him Who is their 
Head, even Christ.’ 


We sometimes wonder how it was that all ordinary morality 
was not lost and forgotten in the boundless wickedness of which 
we 
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we read in the Middle Ages; how conscience was kept alive in 
the masses ; how the tradition of goodness and duty survived in 
what seems to us frightful darkness and storm. We imagine, 
when we read the history of what happened and was done, that 
all the fine thoughts which had a hold on the great and good 
men of the time never could have come near the crowds or the 
ordinary men, who were left in blindness to blind guides, 
destitute of any idea of religion but one of abject superstition, 
and whose teaching divorced it as much as possible from 
morality. Like so many historical generalizations, this is just 
as much an illusion as one which was once for a short time 
fashionable about the ‘ Ages of Faith.’ People were neither so 
good nor so bad, so noble or so stupid, as it is convenient for a 
paragraph, especially an epigrammatic paragraph, to make them. 
In those days of gross and carnal ideas about sacraments and 
relics, of litanies to the saints and pilgrimages to Our Lady’s 
shrines, of faith in alms and indulgences and the doctrine of 
merit for the forgiveness of sins, neither the tradition of true 
Christian doctrine, nor that of the substantial and paramount 
claims of morality, ever perished. They were a part of the 
ordinary regular teaching, which went on better or worse accord- 
ing to the individual teacher, but were never forgotten or omitted. 
Here, in these sermons, is an example of usual, direct teaching, 
not in the mouth of a great saint, but of such a bishop as there 
have been scores of at any time in England. The sermons are 
always earnest, plain, and sometimes almost eloquent. The 
Latin in which we read them is, of course, medieval Latin, 
with its solecisms and faults of taste. But it is remarkably clear 
and lucid; the sentences are short and direct, with a great 
absence of dependent relative and participial clauses ; his nouns 
and verbs are commonly well chosen and expressive. Its 
terseness has to be a good deal expanded in the Dean’s careful 
and conscientious English; and as it stands, we should call 
Herbert’s style an example of straightforward and forcible popular 
instruction. It need hardly be said that he reflects the ideas 
and interests of his time: its loose and partial erudition, its 
imaginative extravagances, its proneness to unauthorized as- 
sumptions and wild inferences—all the mischievous and un- 
warrantable developments of a theology which at last became 
intolerable. But the substance and moral of all this teaching 
is what it was in earlier and better times—is what it is still, 
though in more careful and cultivated a shape. No sermons 
could have taught the East Anglian preachers, and through them 
the East Anglian public—barons, burghers, ploughmen, the 
men and women of castle and town and hamlet and cottage— 
more 
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more practical lessons of genuine godliness; of real serious 
justice, self-control, and charity. 

But the sermons do not exhibit the real man so well as the 
letters: there the medieval bishop appears very much as one 
of ourselves. He is a man who can take care of himself, has a 
good deal of humour, knows how to set down fools and bores, 
is not a little conscious of his literary accomplishments, can 
give his orders with peremptory decision, and can get into a 
passion when he is not pleased. Considering his name and the 
wicked meaning given to it, there is an odd look of the proverbial 
Norman sharp practice in matters of horse-flesh in the following 
apology to a hospitable friend, who had lent him a pony, for 
keeping the said pony. It would be curious to know how 
Herbert’s friend, Bishop Robert, ‘ his host and potter,’ received 
the playful interpretation of his real intentions from ‘ his guest 
and handiwork,’ Herbert : 


‘So you also, most hospitable Bishop, compelled my lowly self to 
enter your house, lodged me in your own chamber, and sated me with 
an abundance of good things; so that, in short, the father whom I 
buried some time ago at Winchester, L have recently found, come 
to life again, in London. The very doors of your house sent forth 
a pleasant odour of charity, and its inner chambers oozed forth 
and distilled with an exuberant sweetness; in my welcome, in my 
stay, and particularly at my departure, whatever met my eye bespoke 
the father, and nothing wore a strange or foreign look. You loaded 
my pack-horses with so many good things to eat and drink, that, on 
my return, there was a sufficiency not for me only, but for my 
household. 

* * * * * 

‘ But as to your palfrey, I have long thought what I should do with 
him ; whether I should follow in regard to him the wish of your heart, 
or the bidding of your mouth? for in your heart you wished that I 
should keep the palfrey; with your mouth you bade me send him 
back. Pretending then not to hear the momentary bidding of your 
voice, I have discerned the secret intent of your heart, and have 
made up my mind to obey that. I have kept your palfrey ; but the 
most righteous Judge will restore him to thee |one day] in a flowery 
plain, at that last great jubilee, when unto all men all that has been 
theirs shall be restored.’ 


We add another extract from these letters. It shows that 
the Bishop could get very angry; but the cause of his wrath, 
and the measures to which he naturally had recourse for the 
punishment of the offenders, form one of those characteristic 
bits of medieval thought and feeling which mark our distance 
from the days of Bishop Herbert. He is certainly very violent ; 

but 
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but probably no one then thought him at all more violent than 
the occasion called for : 


‘Thus much have I prefaced [on the subject of our mutual relations 
and duties), as I find it necessary, to raise the hue-and-cry among 
you about certain evil-minded men, who in the past week broke into 
my park at Homersfield in the night, and killed the only deer I had 
there, and, having thrown away his head with his feet and intestines, 
committed an abominable theft by carrying off the carcase. Where- 
fore I entreat and implore the Lord Viscount, and all God’s faithful 
Christians in the counties aforesaid, that, if they should hear anything 
of the matter, or have an inkling on the subject, they would inform 
me, and with praiseworthy zeal give up my concealed foes.. Meanwhile 
I excommunicate those who have broken into my park and killed my 
deer, with that anathema wherewith God in His anger smiteth the 
souls of the wicked. I interdict them from entrance into the church, 
from partaking of the body and blood of Christ, and from fellowship 
in the whole circle of Christian offices. May the curse and the 
excommunication rest upon them in their homes; in the ways and in 
fields, in the woods and in the waters, and in all places wheresoever 
they shall be found! May the flesh of those who have devoured my 
stag rot, as the flesh of Herod rotted, who shed the blood of innocents 
in order to come to Christ; may they have their portion with Judas 
the traitor, with Ananias and Sapphira, with Dathan and Abiram! 
Let them have the anathema maran-atha, unless they shall come to 
a better mind, and make me some reparation! Amen; Amen; Amen. 
This excommunication I pronounce, well-beloved brethren, not because 
a single deer is of any great importance to me, but because I am 
desirous that the evil-doers should repent, and come to confession, 
and afterwards receive meet correction for so gross a robbery. Those 
who are privy to the theft, or consenting parties in it, or who contrive 
the escape of the guilty, shall be laid under the same anathema. To 
all such let not our words seem a light matter, since what we bind is 
bound also in the judgment of God, and what we loose is loosed by 
Him; inasmuch as to Peter, the first of bishops, the Truth thus 
spake: “ Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven.”’ 


The Bishop began his career as a courtly clergyman, and he 
continued to the end something of a courtier, though he repented 
of his early compliances with the fashions of the Red King’s 
court. But he wrote pious letters and addresses to Henry’s 
‘good Queen Molde ;’ and he likes to put on record his feel- 
ings to Henry himself. ‘You promise me love,’ he writes to a 
friend late in life; ‘ but, with all your love, you cannot equal 
the reciprocal affection which I bear to you; for, after Henry 
the king, nothing is more precious to me than your love.’ He 
was. 
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was selected by Henry, during his conflict with Anselm, to 
represent the King’s case to the Pope, and to endeavour to 
counterbalance Anselm’s influence at Rome,—a business from 
which, partly perhaps from not being a match for Roman diplo- 
macy, he did not win much credit, and in which he had the mis- 
fortune to be plundered and ill-treated on his journey by one of 
the robber-knights who then made travelling dangerous; while 
the monks at home, who were the writers of the time and were 
on Anselm’s side, made a good story of his adventures, with a 
touch of tragi-comedy about it. Such passages of a man’s life 
are obscure and difficult: we have little means of knowing his 
real motives and feelings. But the chief point of interest in 
his public life was that he had a considerable power of organiza- 
tion, and was the founder of Norwich Cathedral and of the 
modern diocese of Norwich. 

The Bishop’s see in East Anglia had been first at Dunwich, 
on the coast of Suffolk—a place now half swallowed up by the 
sea—then at Elmham, then at Thetford. Four years after his 
appointment to Thetford, Herbert, following a common practice 
at the time, removed the see from Thetford to the rising capital 
of East Anglia, the seat of its military chieftains, Norwich. 
Dean Goulburn thus points out the reason for the change : 


‘It was an age of transference of sees, as well as of sumptuous 
buildings ; for Malmesbury tells us that “three sees were at this time 
transferred from their ancient situations: Wells to Bath, by John; 
Chester to Coventry, by Robert; Thetford to Norwich, by Herbert, 
all through greater ambition than ought to have influenced men in 
such eminence.” It is no infrequent experience in any country to 
find the centres of civilization and population moving. One or two 
generations suffice to draw off trade, often throwing its votaries on 
comparatively unfrequented spots, for no better reason than some 
supposed superiority in the climate or the water, and gradually 
making out of a fishing hamlet or a remote country village an annual 
resort of persons of the higher classes, in quest of health or recreation.. 
Thetford, the seat of the East-Anglian see in Herbert’s time, had 
begun to decline in commerce, in population, and consequently in 
importance. Herbert, in this respect like other prelates of his age, 
felt that the social and commercial centre of his see should be also 
its religious one. It may have been partly ambition (as Malmesbury 
intimates) which led him to reason thus. Stationed in a city of 
waning importance, the Bishop would no longer be felt as a power in 
his diocese. The Church could not have her head-quarters in an 
obsolete decaying town, leading nowhere, and no longer drawing to 
it the wealthy classes, without imminent risk of being overlooked. 
But surely considerations of this kind need not have been purely 
ambitious and interested. It would be a point of holy policy to 
make a rising thriving town, where there is movement of —— 
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collision of mind with mind, and progress by antagonism, into an 
ecclesiastical centre. 
* * * * * 


‘ There was on record a synodical decision of the English Church, 
which had ruled the removal of certain bishoprics from villages to 
cities. In compliance with this decision, which had been arrived at 
by a Synod held at London under Lanfranc in 1075, Sherborne and 
Ramsbury had already been transferred to Old Sarum, Wells to Bath, 
Selsey to Chichester, Lichfield to Chester, Dorchester to Lincoln, 
and Elmham to Thetford. Herbert then was moving in a groove 
already cut for him by the councils of his Church, when he deter- 
mined to transfer his seat from Thetford, a city now on the wane, 
to Norwich, a town daily rising in importance.’ 


But he was not satisfied with removing the see. The Norman 
ecclesiastics had two strong traditions: their episcopal see was 
to be a great centre, marked by a powerful display of religious 
activity and monastic life ; and this was to be manifested to the 
public eye by a fitting cathedral church of vast size and grand 
proportions. Wherever they settled, their first thoughts were to 
plant and discipline a colony of monks, and to embody their 
ideas of grandeur in an edifice of new magnificence. It did 
not matter if they could only build part of it, so that the scale 
and plans were worthy of what a cathedral ought to be. Herbert 
brought with him Norman ideas about church-building. As a 
matter of course, having settled at Norwich, his first thought, 
after having procured grants of land for his foundations, was to 
raise the huge piers and massive arches of a church which should 
be worthy of his bishopric. That church was to grow in the 
course of ages into the present Cathedral of Norwich. 


‘In planning and rearing this noble structure, Herbert fell in with 
the taste of his age. There was a rage for magnificent edifices, by 
which he, in common with many of his contemporaries, seems to 
have been seized. The wealthier proprietors of those days either 
reared castles for purposes of state or security, or else sought to 
expiate the misdeeds of a life of violence and rapine, and to promote 
the interests of religion, by founding great monastic piles. Rochester, 
Chichester, and Durham Cathedrals, the crypt of Conrad’s Choir at 
Canterbury, St. Alban’s Abbey, parts of Norwich Castle, and the 
church of Castle Rising in Norfolk, are all works of Herbert’s age. 
Conrad’s Choir was commenced in the same year as our cathedral. 
The Red King himself, who was then upon the throne, set the fashion 
of sumptuous architecture to his wealthier subjects. He threwa wall 
round the Tower and a bridge over the Thames, and bequeathed to 
posterity, to attest the magnificence of his architectural designs, not 
only Westminster Hall, but the saying in regard to it—that, “vast as 
it was, it was only the vestibule of the palace he intended to — , 
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Little thought he that a later generation would view his saying in 
the light of a suggestion, and convert that sumptuous hall into the 
vestibule of the Houses of Parliament, which go under the name of 
the National Palace of Westminster.’ 


Norwich Cathedral, as we see it, is much altered from what 
was planned and built by its founder. Its long history, and its 
present features, form the subject of a richly-illustrated work, 
which is a monument of the public spirit, the industry, and the 
learning of the head of its Chapter, Dean Goulburn, and of the 
zeal and love with which his noble church has inspired him. 
Norwich Cathedral possesses a unique and most interesting 
feature in a series of sculptures, representing in great fulness the 
events of Scripture history from the Creation to the time of 
Solomon, and then, with an intervening break, missing out the 
separate kingdoms of Israel and Judah, from the birth of our Lord 
to the Last Judgment. These events are represented in the bosses 
of the stone roof of the nave, put up in the fifteenth century by 
Bishop Walter Lehart (1446-1472). The series is like an amply 
illustrated Bible. Each bay contains eighteen bosses, each of 
which has a separate subject: of the fourteen bays, seven, and 
three bosses of the eighth, are devoted to the Old Testament his- 
tory, and the remainder to the New Testament; the fourteenth, 
which has twenty-one bosses, being taken up entirely by the Judg- 
ment. Thus over 250 subjects are represented. They have been 
recently examined closely, cleaned from dirt and whitewash, and 
the traces of their original colouring brought out and in some 
instances renewed. To do this, scaffolding had to be put up, 
and thus an opportunity was gained, which Dean Goulburn has 
used, of obtaining accurate photographic copies of them. He 
justly thought that so remarkable a work was worth publishing, 
both as an illustration of the ideas of art and the ideas of religion 
of the age to which the sculptures belong—the age of the begin- 
ning of painting in Italy and Flanders, the age which was pre- 
paring for Savonarola and the Reformation. He accordingly 
proposed to himself a work on the ‘ Ancient Sculptures in the 
Roof of Norwich Cathedral,’ exhibiting them in careful photo- 
graphs, and accompanying the catalogue of them with explana- 
tions of his own and illustrative extracts bearing on their subjects, 
and relieving the dryness of a mere enumeration. But his work 
grew on him: and the folio volume into which it developed 
has grouped round the account of the biblical sculptures a pretty 
full history of the bishops of Norwich to the middle of the six- 
teenth century ; of the cathedral which they added to, restored, 
and ornamented ; and of the principal events of general or local 
interest connected with the cathedral and its rulers. 


Bishop 
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Bishop Herbert only built what was the nucleus of all that 
we now see at Norwich; yet his work, at least inside, still 
gives its dominant character to the appearance of the cathedral. 
That grand massive Norman interior, with its huge piers, with 
the round apse of the choir, and the aisle going all round it, 
with the outspringing side chapels of the choir—(the Lady chapel 
at its end has been destroyed)—and, above all, the Bishop’s stone 
chair at the extreme end of the choir—that ancient basilican 
arrangement so rarely adopted, at least so rarely preserved, in 
the West,—all have the stamp of Herbert’s ideas and witness 
to his designs. The apsidal ending of the choir, so common 
abroad, so unusual now in England, where an original apse as 
built by the Normans has generally given place to the square 
east end and its great east window, recals in its general plan, as 
Dean Goulburn reminds us, the features of Herbert’s old Norman 
abbey of Fécamp, whose architecture is said to have influenced 
Lincoln as it influenced Norwich.* And we can see in the scale 
and proportions of the building, which he seems to have com- 
pleted from the east end as far as the third bay of the nave, the 
proof that he had fully caught the Norman enthusiasm to mark 
their occupation of England by introducing a grander manner 
of building into the country, and by raising structures which 
visitors from abroad should find not less imposing and majestic 
than the great churches of France and Normandy. 

The interest which he took in the building is shown in several 
of his letters, written to the prior and monks to spur on their 
flagging zeal in the work. 


‘I cannot forbear to express my anxieties, and my countenance 
indicates externally the fever which consumes me within; for I am 
not of that sort of men who speak in the heart and in the heart [only], 
but that which I conceive in my mind, my features and my speech at 
once give birth to [and bring to light]. This is the case more 
especially when I see that the business which I have in hand was 
entered upon from a love of law and justice. I am quite disposed to 
unbend [in due season], but not in the things pertaining to God. 

* * _ * * 

‘I love you, and I am striving to deliver you, slow and indolent 
as you are, out of the hands of the Divine severity. Often have I 
stirred you up in person, by reminding you both privately and 
publicly of your duty in this respect, to apply yourselves fervently 
and diligently to the work of your church, and to show carefulness in 
that work, as done under the inspection of God’s own eyes. I was 
wont to entreat and to persuade you; and would that I had succeeded 
in convincing your minds how great is the sincerity with which God 





* Bishop of Truro, ‘The Cathedral,’ p. 29, note. 
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must be served! But, alas! the work drags on; and in providing 
materials you show no enthusiasm. Behold, the servants of the king 
and my own are really earnest in the works allotted to them,—gather 
stones, carry them to the spot when gathered, and fill with them the 
fields and ways, the houses and courts ; and you mcanwhile are asleep 
with folded hands, numbed, as it were, and frostbitten by a winter of 
negligence, shuffling and failing in your duty through a paltry love 
of ease. 

‘Pluck up heart once more; lift up the hands that hang down 
and strengthen the feeble knees; ye are striving for the mastery in a 
conflict ; labour ye for the palm. The sufferings of this present time 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory to come, that shall be 
revealed in us.’ 


So in a postscript : 


‘ Attack forthwith the foundations of the [cathedral] towers with 
all alacrity, as ye hope to repose with true devotion on Christ, Who is 
our tower of strength. Peace be to you and to all our brethren.’ 


Bishop Herbert’s name appears in various transactions of King 
Henry’s time. With most of the other bishops he began by 
taking the King’s part against Anselm; but the tide turned, and 
he ended by throwing himself on Anselm’s side. He echoed 
Anselm’s severe tone in assailing the gross immorality of the 
time ; but there was always something of the waverer about him. 
Some of his friends seem to have thought of him as a successor 
to Anselm. Late in life he was employed in an embassy to Rome, 
to settle the rival pretensions of the great sees of Canterbury and 
York; but it was a toilsome journey, which nearly killed him, 
and which produced no result. He died in 1119, ten years after 
Anselm, and a year after the death of Queen Matilda, for 
whom he wrote devotional compositions, and whose funeral he 
attended. 

Dean Goulburn has performed a pious task towards his 
founder. There are not many of Bishop Herbert’s contemporaries 
about whom so much trouble has been taken by bishops and deans 
of our own day. His biographer has given to readers ample means 
of testing the judgment on his character given in these volumes. 
We cannot ourselves put him as high as Dean Goulburn does. 
The Bishop seems to us one of that numerous class of persons 
who for the most part reflect the sentiment or opinion which for 
the time asserts itself most strongly. He began with time- 
serving and simony, for it was the custom round him. Anselm’s 
earnestness fairly frightened him into more serious ways. He 
must have the credit of having recognized what was best among 
the people round him ; but he was a follower, not a leader. We 
cannot see the evidence of the amiability or the extreme sensi- 
tiveness 
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tiveness of conscience which the Dean ascribes to him: the 
language of compunction and self-humiliation in his letters is too 
conventional to carry the proof of this sensitiveness very high. 
We cannot but think that the value of the picture consists in 
this: that it shows us, not a man in advance of his time, but 
one who was exactly on a level with it; who has not too 
much individuality or independence of character, either for good 
or for evil, to be an unfair example of what men at the time 
might rise to or sink to; that he is a fair gauge of the ordinary 
virtues or ordinary faults of his generation, of its ordinary senti- 
ments, its ordinary cultivation, its ordinary public spirit ; and 
all this, with sufficient proportion of the subordinate qualities of 
character—in his case, liveliness, a certain sense of humour, a 
sly power of address and coaxing, a turn for magnificence—to 
relieve the dulness of what is commonplace and usual, and to 
give sprightliness and truthfulness to the representation. 








Art. V.—Lettres et Opuscules inédits du Comte Joseph de Maistre. 
6th Edition. 2vols. Paris, 1873. 


¢ LWAYS,’ says Goethe, contradicting a popular modern 

tenet, ‘always it is the individual that works for pro- 
gress, not the age. It was the age, which made away with 
Socrates by poison; it was the age, which burnt Huss at the 
stake; the ages have always been the same.’ 

We listen to Goethe with respect, yet we cannot help remem- 
bering that it has been said, on the other hand: ‘ There is 
somebody who is cleverer even than Voltaire, cleverer than any 
man you can name; this somebody is all the world, tout le 
monde.’ Nor is that a bad saying, either. But it is not really at 
variance with the saying of Goethe. Only we must guard it a 
little, must explain that the all the world which is cleverer than 
the cleverest individual is not the world of his contemporaries, 
but the world which comes after him, and which he has con- 
tributed to form. He was not perfect, he did not see the whole 
truth; there were at work other eminent individualities besides 
his; other aspects of the truth were seen besides the aspect 
which he saw. There was confrontation and collision, and out 
of the shock came the next age, an all the world clearer and 
cleverer, in many respects, than even the chief individuals of the 
age preceding. But to these individuals and to their shock it 
owes all its advance. Individuals emerging from its own life, 
again, superior to their age, contradicted by it and contradicting 
it, 
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it, dissatisfied with its actual gains, in collision with it and with 
one another, can alone carry it further and make the future. 

We must not forget, then, in laying stress with Goethe upon 
the individual, that the individual is not perfect, and that he 
works for a future larger and better than himself. Keeping this 
well in mind, we may admit, as much as ever Goethe pleases, 
the interest and significance, the overwhelming interest and 
significance, in human history, of the individual. As his time 
recedes, he and his strain of thought grow more distinct ; his 
contemporaries and their thoughts grow fainter. They become 
more and more to us like hollow shadows, saying they know not 
what: he alone remains among them a living man, who knows 
what he is saying, and whose words keep a freshness and 
power. Burke stands thus to us now, as we look back at him 
among his contemporaries. In the sphere of thought which was 
his, in politics in the high sense of the word, in what concerns 
the general influence to be exercised on man’s welfare and pro- 
gress by the means of government and society, Burke’s voice 
is still for us Englishmen a living voice out of the age pre- 
ceding our own, it is the one living voice left of innumerable 
voices, the rest are shadowy. A good deal is wanting to Burke’s 
political philosophy ; there are many important things which 
either he cannot see or does not care to see. Whoever followed 
his teaching simply and absolutely would make shipwreck. 
Still, such is his weight and power, that while the chatter of a 
whole wilderness of friends of ‘the ideas of 1789’ is dead and 
cold, the voice of this great enemy of the Revolution lives,— 
moves us and makes us think to this day. 

Joseph de Maistre is another of those men whose word, like 
that of Burke, has vitality. In imaginative power he is alto- 
gether inferior to Burke. On the other hand his thought moves 
in closer order than Burke’s, more rapidly, more directly; he 


has fewer superfluities. Burke is a great writer, but Joseph de 


Maistre’s use of the French language is more powerful, more 
thoroughly satisfactory, than Burke’s use of the English. It is 
masterly ; it shows us to perfection of what that admirable in- 
strument, the French language, is capable. Finally, Joseph de 
Maistre is more European than Burke; his place at the great 
spectacle of the Revolution is more central for seeing ; moreover 
he outlived Burke considerably, and saw how events turned. 
But the two men are of one family, having in common their high 
stamp of individuality, and their enduring vitality and instruc- 
tiveness. They have in common, too, their fundamental ideas. 
Their sense of the slowness of the natural growth of things, of their 
gradual evolution out of small beginnings, is perfectly expressed 
by 
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by Joseph de Maistre’s maxim; ‘ Aucune grande chose n’eut de 
grands commencements’—‘ Nothing great ever began great.’ 
That is entirely in Burke’s spirit, and the maxim has its indu- 
bitable and profound truth. Things grow slowly, and in a gradual 
correspondence with human needs. Phrases are not things, and 
a Liberal theorist, some revolutionary M. Cherchemot, striking 
in with his ‘Tout est a refaire’—‘ Everything is to be made 
afresh ’—is impertinent and vain. Only, in their aversion to M. 
Cherchemot and his shallowness, Burke and Joseph de Maistre 
do not enough consider the amount of misformation, hamper, 
and stoppage, coming at last to be intolerable, to which human 
things in their slow process of natural growth are undoubtedly 
liable. They do not enough consider it; they banish it out of 
their thoughts altogether. Another trenchant and characteristic 
maxim of Joseph de Maistre, which Burke, too, might have 
uttered, is this: ‘ Il faut absolument tuer l’esprit du dix-huitie¢me 
siecle’—‘ The spirit of the eighteenth century must be stamped 
out utterly.” One is reminded of Cardinal Newman’s antipathy 
to ‘Liberalism.’ And ina serious man a strong sense of the 
insufficiency of Liberal nostrums, of the charlatanism of Liberal 
practitioners, as also of the real truth, beauty, power, and con- 
formity to nature of much in the past of which these practitioners 
are intolerant, is abundantly permissible. Still, when one has 
granted all that serious men like Joseph de Maistre and Cardinal 
Newman may fairly say against the eighteenth century and 
Liberalism, when one has admired the force, the vigour, the 
acumen, the sentiment, the grace with which it is all said, one 
inquires innocently for that better thing which they themselves 
have in store for us, and then comes the disappointment. Joseph 
de Maistre and Cardinal Newman have nothing but the old, 
sterile, impossible assumption of their ‘ infallible Church ;’ at 
which a plain man can only shake his head and say with 
Shakspeare, ‘ There’s no such thing!’ 

It cannot be too often repeated: these eminent individuali- 
ties, men like Burke, or Joseph de Maistre, or Cardinal Newman, 
are by no means to be taken as guides absolutely. Yet they are 
full of stimulus and instruction for us. We may find it impos- 
sible to accept their main positions. But the resoluteness with 
which they withstand the prevailing ideas of their time, the 
certainty with which they predict the apparition of something 
different, are often a proof of their insight. Whatever we may 
think of Ritualism, its growth and power prove Cardinal New- 
man’s insight in perceiving that what he called Liberalism, but 
what we may perhaps better describe to.ourselves as the mind of 
Lord Brougham, was in general, and in the sphere of religion 
more 
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more particularly, quite inadequate, and was not destined to 
have things for ever its own way. In like manner, whatever 
we may think of Ultramontanism, its growth and power signally 
prove Joseph de Maistre’s insight. Continental Protestantism, 
he declared, was going to pieces, Gallicanism was doomed, ‘ the 
Sovereign Pontiff and the French priesthood will embrace one 
another, and will stifle in that sacred embrace the Gallican 
maxims.’ Rome would become a power again; by no other 
power could the French Revolution, ‘ satanic in its principle,’ 
be effectually resisted. ‘If England grants, as she probably 
will, Catholic emancipation, and if the Catholic religion in 
Europe comes to speak both French and English, remember 
what I say, my good hearer, there is nothing which you may 
not expect.’ It is enough to make Mr. Whalley turn in his 
grave. ‘A great revolution is preparing, to which that which is 
just ended (as people say) was only the preface. The world is 
in fermentation, and there will be strange sights seen ; the spec- 
tacle, it is true, will be neither for you nor for me, but we may 
well say to one another in taking leave of this insane planet (if 
it is allowable to recal one’s Horace at such a moment): 
“‘ Spem bonam certamque domum reporto.”’ Ultramontanism is 
but a stage in this new revolution prophesied by Joseph de 
Maistre, it is not, as he imagined, the end; but steadily and 
confidently, all through the first twenty years of our century, to 
have foreseen and predicted this stage, is no mean proof of 
insight and originality. 

This remarkable man is far less known in England than he 
deserves to be. We know him chiefly by one of his publica- 
tions, the ‘ Soirées de Saint-Pétersbourg,’ in which the Baconian 
philosophy is vigorously attacked. Most of us are no further 
acquainted with the man or his work. Let us run quickly over 
the main points in their history. He was born at Chambéry 
in 1754, the eldest of ten children, of a family of ancient 
descent and austere manners. His father was president of the 
Senate of Savoy. The young Joseph-Marie de Maistre was 
educated by the Jesuits, and took vigorously to his studies. 
As a young man he knew five languages, French, Latin, 
English, Italian, and Spanish; to which in later life he added 
two more, Greek and German. He entered the magistrature 
like his father, and in 1786, at the age of thirty-two, he 
married. In the fermentation of mind which preceded the 
French Revolution, he became a member of the Reformed 
Lodge of Chambéry, avowed himself an enemy of abuses, and 
was even accused of Jacobinism. But from the moment of 
the French invasion and occupation of Savoy in 1793, his 
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fidelity to his own sovereign, his hostility to the French 
Revolution, never faltered. He quitted Savoy in January 
1794, the day after the birth of his third and youngest child, his 
daughter Constance; he never saw her again until 1814. His 
| pa was confiscated. For two years he was employed at 

ausanne on the business of the Sardinian government, and it 
was during his stay at Lausanne that he published his ‘ Con- 
sidérations sur la France,’ a work in which his power and his 
characteristic ideas first revealed themselves. In 1797 he was 
moved to Turin; Turin was occupied by the French in 1798, 
the royal family of Sardinia lost all its possessions on the main- 
land, and the Court of Turin became the Court of Cagliari. 
Joseph de Maistre was at first employed as chief magistrate of 
the island of Sardinia, but in 1802 his government sent him as 
minister plenipotentiary to Russia. At St. Petersburg he 
remained fifteen years, all through the great struggle with 
Napoleon. Ill-paid and ill-understood by the petty government 
of Cagliari, he was esteemed and admired by the Emperor 
Alexander, by Russian society, and by his diplomatic colleagues ; 
a still better alleviation of the pressure of embarrassment and 
anxiety he found in study. During his stay at St. Petersburg 
his principal works were written, but they remained for the 
time in his portfolio. He was joined in 1806 by his son 
Rodolphe, then just sixteen years old, to whom the Emperor 
Alexander gave a commission in the Russian Guards. His wife 
and his two daughters rejoined him in 1814. In 1817 he left 
Russia and proceeded by way of Paris to Turin, where he was 
made Chancellor and Minister of State. He now published the 
works on which he had been long busy in Russia, his ‘ Du 
Pape,’ his ‘ De l’Eglise Gallicane, and the ‘Soirées de Saint- 
Pétersbourg.’ He died at Turin in February 1821, at the age of 
sixty-seven. 

His Correspondence was published in two volumes by his son, 
a quarter of a century after his death, and has passed through 
six or seven editions. Striking and suggestive as are works 
like his ‘ Considérations ’ and his ‘ Soirées de Saint-Pétersbourg,’ 
it is his Correspondence which best makes us feel his variety, 
his attractiveness, his superiority. ‘These two volumes of his 
Correspondence will live, and will take their place not merely 
in Catholic libraries, and as part of the polemics of a great 
Catholic champion, but in general literature. The literary 
talent of this Savoyard, whose letters, of far weightier contents 
than the letters of Madame de Sévigné, are not surpassed by 
even hers in felicity and vivacity, may-well make the French 
adopt him with pride as one of their classics. But for us, for 
the 
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the world at large, what will preserve his letters is the impres- 
sion given by them of admirable vigour of mind in union with 
admirable force and purity of character. We should read them ; 
but alas! we do not even read Burke. Our days go by, and the 
hour with Mr. Yates in the ‘ World’ is followed by the hour with 
Mr. Labouchere in ‘Truth; and this fascinating course of 
reading leaves us with little leisure or taste for anything else. 
Yet what a pity to be so absorbed by our enchanters as to be 
unable to feel also the beauty of things like the following, a ery 
coming from Joseph de Maistre at the end of his hard day, his 
life of strenuous and grievous travail :— 


‘I know not what the life of a rogue may be—I have never been 
one—but the life of an honest man is abominable. How few are 
those whose passage upon this foolish planet’ [we had ‘insane planet’ 
a little way back] ‘has been marked by actions really good and 
useful! I bow myself to the earth before him of whom it can be 
said, “ Pertransivit benefaciendo ;” who has succeeded in instructing, 
consoling, relieving his fellow-creatures; who has made real sacrifices 
for the sake of doing good; those heroes of silent charity who hide 
themselves and expect nothing in this world. But what are the 
common run of men like? and how many of us are there in a 
thousand who can ask themselves without terror : “ What have I done 
in this world, wherein have I advanced the general work, and what is 
there left of me for good or for evil?”’ 


The great Napoleon, who ill observed his own maxim, was 
fond of saying: One must know how to set bounds to oneself— 
‘Il faut savoir se borner. The advice is particularly good when 
one has to speak of a personage so rich in matter of interest, and 
at the same time so little known to the generality of one’s 
readers, as Joseph de Maistre. The public is prone to demand 
grand review-articles, but there are subjects which are too large 
for the limits of a single review-article, even a grand one. 
Joseph de Maistre is such a subject. He ought to be treated by 
instalments. And now, when Russia and the Russian people 
are objects of so much importance to us in this country, we propose 
to take that portion of Joseph de Maistre’s Correspondence which 
deals with Russia and things Russian; to observe the impres- 
sion made by Russia and the Russians, during his fifteen years’ 
experience of them, on this independent and powerful spirit, one 
of those minds which stand out from the crowd, and of which 
the thoughts are still fresh and living as on the day when they 
were uttered. 


Joseph de Maistre had every reason to speak well of Russia. 
In spite of his poverty, in spite of the insignificance of his 
2a2 Sovereign, 
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Sovereign, he was received there from the first with kindness ; 
he inspired, as time went on, the most cordial liking and esteem, 
and was treated with the most flattering distinction. Not only 
did the Emperor Alexander, as has been already mentioned, 
give a commission in the guards to the young Rodolphe de 
Maistre, but he placed Joseph de Maistre’s brother Xavier, the 
well-known writer, at the head of the library and museum of the 
Russian Admiralty. The society of St. Petersburg was as favour- 
able as the Czar. Joseph de Maistre had in his character, had 
even in his demeanour and conversation, something impetuous 
and trenchant. He knew it himself :— 


‘I have said and done in my life,’ he writes to Madame de Pont, 
‘ things sufficient to ruin a public man five or six times over. People 
have been provoked; they have talked of me in the way you may have 
heard; and yet here I am, still on my legs—nay, in spite of all 
obstacles, I have gone on mounting higher and higher. Every 
character has its inconveniences. Do you suppose me not to be 
aware that I yawn when I am bored; that a sort of mechanical smile 
says sometimes, “ You talk like a fool!” that in my way of speaking 
there is something original, something vibrante, as the Italians say, 
something trenchant, which seems, and particularly in moments of heat 
or inadvertence, to announce a certain imperiousness of opinion to which 
I have no more right than any other man? I know it perfectly well, 
madame : Chassez le naturel, il revient au galop, 


In spite of this impetuosity, this imperiousness, he pleased. 
A diplomatist said of him :—‘ Count de Maistre is a most for- 
tunate person; he says just what he likes, and yet he never 
comes to grief.’ Not only did he inspire respect, he inspired 
warm liking also, he pleased. He was original, full of know- 
ledge, of high honour and integrity; but at the same time he 
was entirely free from peevishness, narrowness or littleness; he 
was not in the least a prig or a pedant. ‘1 am very bookish in my 
own study,’ he said, ‘ but in the world I try to be as little bookish 
as possible.’ Accompanied by simplicity, integrity, good 
temper, and largeness of mind, his vivacity in conversation 
warmed and charmed people without offending them, and in 
the society of St. Petersburg he was a signal success. 

His life in Russia had its drawbacks, indeed. The first July 
after his arrival showed him what the Russian climate was. The 
warm season is supposed to begin in May, and in July every 
one who can get out of St. Petersburg is enjoying the country :—- 


‘I spent yesterday with the English ambassador, who is in the 
country in the direction of Cronstadt. We never left the fire but for 
® minute or two, to look through his telescope at some vessels in the 
Gulf. Tc-day, too, 1 am obliged to sit by the fire; how long this queer 
state 
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state of things will go on I don’t know. People in the country here 
pave the ground with gold in order to overcome the difficulties of all 
kinds which nature puts in their way; for climate has to be overcome, 
and soil also. I have just seena man spend 10,000 roubles in digging 
a ditch round a piece of ground which cost 25 roubles. And all this 
for three months in the very finest years, and for six weeks at the 
outside in bad years. No outlay seems too great if it will purchase 
any enjoyment. As I look at all this magnificence, I think of what 
kind nature does for us by her own unaided power.’ 


Not only of landscape-gardening and of luxuries was the 
expense in Russia, to a man of moderate means, prohibitory, 
but of other and more necessary things also :— 


‘A foreigner here who has a daughter cannot possibly get her 
educated (I mean so far as accomplishments are concerned) unless he 
be the English ambassador or something of that sort. A young lady’s 
education costs ten thousand francs; you can have no idea what it is. 
People thus go without masters for their children because they cannot 
afford them.’ 


Finally even the kindness and hospitality which he met with 
at St. Petersburg, a capital offering, such a contrast to his own 
‘capitale peu fraternelle,’ as he called Turin, were good so 
far as they went, and were gratifying, but they were something 
altogether distinct from the friendship of congenial minds, from 
the intimacies which elsewhere Joseph de Maistre had formed 
and enjoyed. In a delightful letter to one of his old friends, 
Madame Huber, of Lausanne, he says :— 


‘I meet with all manner of kindness in society and at Court, but I 
stay at home as much as my position will allow me. I have plenty 
of good books, and I study with might and main ; for really one is in 
duty bound to learn something. As for the supreme pleasures of 
friendship and of confidential intimacy—a blank. You have often 
heard people talk of the hospitality of this country, and in one sense 
what they say is quite true; you are asked to dinner and supper all 
round, but the foreigner never gets at the heart. I never find myself 
in full dress amid all the Asiatic pomp here, without thinking of my 
grey stockings at Lausanne, and of that lantern with which I used to 
go and visit you at Cour. Oh the delightful drawing-room at Cour! 
that is what is lacking to me here! After tiring out my horses along 
these fine streets, if 1 could but find Friendship in slippers and sit 
in slippers myself arguing with her, I should be perfectly content. 
When you have the goodness to say, with your worthy husband, 
Quels souvenirs! quels regrets! listen, and you will hear the echo of 
the Neva repeating, Quels souvenirs ! quels regrets !’ 

The touch of Madame de Sévigné herself, in letter-writing, 
has not more spirit and grace. But we are to concern ourselves 
with Russia, not with Joseph de Maistre’s gifts as a letter- 
writer. 
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writer. When he had been four or five years in Russia, he 


describes to the King of Sardinia the state of things there as 
follows :— 


‘The want of money is extreme; nevertheless luxury runs its 
course without troubling itself about anything, although its extrava- 
gances and its utter thoughtlessness are conducting this country to an 
inevitable revolution. The nobility throws its money away, but this 
money falls into the hands of the business class, who have only to cut 
off their beards and to obtain government posts to become masters of 
Russia. The town of St. Petersburg will soon belong to trade and 
commerce entirely. In general the impoverishment and the moral 
decay of the nobility are the ‘true causes of the revolution which 
we see in France. That revolution will be repeated here, but with 
peculiar circumstances. I can venture to assure your Majesty that 
Russia affords to the observer most abundant matter for interesting 
reflexion, for it brings back before our eyes the Middle Age, and 
enables us to see in reality what we had only seen in history. But 
the native Russian revolution, which may be called natural, combining 
itself with our eighteenth-century revolution, which is abominable, 
produces such a complication of things as is not to be understood 
without the most careful attention.’ 


The Emperor Alexander had his head full of generous projects 
and reforms for his people :— 


‘There can be no mistake at present about the intentions of his 
Imperial Majesty. The emperor is tired of his power as handed down 
to him by his predecessors ; and, his youth allowing him to undertake 
great enterprises, he really means to constitute his people and to raise 
them to the European level.’ 


Joseph de Maistre, with his distrust of written constitutions, 
his sense of the slow movement of things and of the extreme 
actual unripeness of the Russian people, regarded with dis- 
favour these projects of reform from above. The Russians were 
unripe for them, he said; and he was convinced that a law, 
though excellent in itself, must prove useless and even mis- 
chievous unless the nation were worthy of it and made for it. 
How else could a law, he asked, have any real sanction? Bestowed 
by one emperor upon unripe and passive subjects, it might be re- 
voked by another. Had not Paul the First established with every 
solemnity the Salic Law in Russia? A day or two afterwards, 
his son abolished it. ‘Toute nation a le gouvernement qu'elle 
mérite ;’ ‘every nation has the government which it is fit for.’ 
As Georgia is to Russia, so is Russia to Western Europe; and 
as it fared with the introduction of the Russian procedure into 
Georgia, so it will fare with the introduction of Western consti- 
tutionalism into Russia :— 


‘ Formerly 
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‘Formerly the Czar of Georgia used to ride out every morning on 
horseback to do justice; at a slow pace, he made a progress through 
the streets of Tiflis. Litigants came to him and stated their case. 
The Czar administered the stick to the party who seemed to deserve 
it. A Georgian said the other day to my brother, quite seriously : 
“Well, Sir, it was found that these princes very seldom made a 
mistake.” The Georgians most sincerely regret this bygone street- 
procedure; and as to the new procedure which the Russians have 
brought amongst them, with its formalities, its delays, its written 
documents, they cannot abide it, they are sick of it; whoever would 
give them back their old stick-law would be hailed as a benefactor. 
There are a thousand subtleties in use amongst our old European 
nations which I consider to be clean over the heads of the Russians 
—the Russians as I know them at this moment, at any rate.’ 


Again and again he returns to this actual unripeness of the 
Russian nation, in every one of the great lines along which 
the growth of a nation’s mental life proceeds :— 


‘People make a mistake when in this country they put 1815; they 
ought to put 1515, for we are in the sixteenth century. . . . The kind 
of moral vegetation which gradually leads nations forward out of 
barbarism into civilization has been suspended in Russia, and, as it 
were, cut in two, by two great events: the schism of the tenth century 
and the invasion of the Tartars.’ 


The clergy, which in Western Europe has done so much for 
knowledge and civilization, has done nothing in Russia :— 

‘ Between a Russian pope and an organ-pipe,I see no great differ- 
ence; both emit sound, and that is all. I have repeatedly asked 
intelligent Russians whether means might not be found to civilize the 
clergy, to introduce it into society, to get rid of that disfavour which 
now more than ever attaches to it, and to make it of use for education, 
public morality, &c. All people unite with me in desiring this, but 
they give me no hope of its being accomplished.’ 


The religious knowledge and ideas of the Russian people in 
general are what might be expected with such a clergy :— 


‘On the matter of religion the Russian knows nothing. His abso- 
lute ignorance of the Latin language shuts him out from all the sources 
of discussion. Of wits he has plenty; but even the best wits can only 
know what they have learnt, and the Kussian has not looked in this 
direction (I am speaking of the laity). Now that the light of science 
is beginning to dawn here, it produces its usual effect—that of un- 
settling the religion of the country; for no sect can hold out against 
science. The vulgar and unlearned clergy is nothing and counts for 
nothing ; those who have any mind, and who know Latin and French, 
are all more or less Protestants. In society you hear this denied, 
either from ignorance, or from inattention, or because people had 
rather deny it than set it right; but nothing is more certainly — 
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In philosophy Russia was as backward as in religion :— 


‘I can hear of no good work on jurisprudence or on philosophy. In 
these two matters, again, as in that of religion, Russia is delivered 
over, bound hand and foot, to the Germans. The persons who have 
influence being either art and part in the thing, or else being led by 
the nose, I see no remedy for it.’ 


The actual demand in Russia for serious reading of any 
kind was well shown by the state of the book-trade in St. 
Petersburg :— 


‘A serious work, were it only a hundred pages long, can count 
here upon but a hundred and fifty purchasers, of whom ten will read 
it and two will understand it. A publisher, it may well be conceived, 
prints nothing at his own risk.’ 


And again :— 

* Pluchart (a bookseller) has assured me, to my great astonishment, 
that a publisher in this capital, who brings out a philosophical work, 
however short, can only reckon upon about a hundred and fifty buyers. 


I quite understand that books are often lent; still, a hundred and fifty 
is a small number fora town of this size.’ 


Accordingly, Joseph de Maistre was of opinion that the rulers 
of Russia had better proceed very gradually with their plans of 
reform and constitution. He doubted whether the Russian 
people could understand any government except the autocracy 
of the Czar, or could be held together by it. He prophesied 
that ‘those who called for the enfranchisement of the serfs would 
be found to have been calling for the division of the empire.’ 
For the present, he thought, ‘the reforms of his Imperial Majesty 
will end in his putting his people back again into the state 
where he found them, and no great harm either.’ But what if the 
Russian nation, unripe as it was, should suddenly shake off its in- 
difference and should take the Emperor’s reforms seriously? What 
if this nation, at its actual stage of development, a nation neither 
sanguinary nor turbulent by nature (he always did it this justice), 
but which had suffered enormous losses in money and men from 
the great war, and was more and more being drawn into contact 
with the agitations of Western Europe, ‘should be seized by one 
of those fits on the brain which have attacked other nations, not 
more reasonable than Russia is, but more raisonncuses? In this 
case, Joseph de Maistre foresaw nothing but additional danger and 
embarrassment from the course now pursued by the emperor :— 

‘If this nation, arriving at the comprehension of our perfidious 
novelties and acquiring a taste for them, were to conceive the idea of 
resisting all revocation or alteration of what it might call its con- 
stitutional privileges ; if some university Pougatscheff were to put 
himself 
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himself at the head of a party; if once the people got unsettled, and 
instead of Asiatic expeditions, began a revolution in the European 
line, I have no words to express the alarm which might well be felt. 


“ Bella, horrida bella! 
Et multo Nevam spumentem sanguine cerno.”’ 


Pougatscheff was a personage who figured in a revolt against 
the government of Catherine the Second. 

For the present, however, Joseph de Maistre thought that all 
offers of code and constitution were likely to fall through, by 
reason of the indifference of the mass of the Russian people to 
them. In a letter written in October 1815 to Prince Koslowski, 
he thus sums up the data presented by the actual situation :— 


‘In general I incline to think that you have not sufficiently pre- 
pared the people for the code before making the code for the people. 
Ihave a grudge against your Peter the Great, who appears to me to 
have committed the greatest of faults, that of failing in proper respect 
for his own nation. I never read that Numa made his Romans drop 
their toga, that he treated them as barbarians, and so on. The 
Decemvirs certainly went to Greece for laws, but they did not bring 
Greeks to Rome to make them. At present, the national pride is 
waking up and feeling indignant ; but Peter has placed you in a false 
position with the foreigner. ‘ Nec tecum possum vivere, nec sine te” — 
that is the motto for you. I do not think that there is to be found at 
this moment, for the man who knows how to observe, a greater and a 
finer field than your country, my dear Prince. The good side in you 
every one can see. You are kind, humane, hospitable, quick, intrepid, 
enterprising, clever at imitating, not in the least pedantic, with a dislike 
to all restraint, preferring a pitched battle toa lesson in drill. But on 
this fine body of yours are established two fistulas which impoverish it— 
instability and dishonesty. Everything with you is changeable: your 
laws change like the ribbons in vogue ; your opinions like the waistcoats 
in wear; systems of every kind like the fashions. A man sells his 
house just as readily as his horse ; nothing is constant with you except 
inconstancy, and nothing is respected, because nothing is ancient— 
there is your first mischief. Your second is not less serious. High- 
way robbery is less common here than elsewhere, because you are by 
nature gentle in as high a degree as you are brave; but the robbery of 
dishonesty is chronic with you. If one buys a diamond, it is sure to 
have a flaw; if one buys a match, the brimstone is sure to be bad. 
This spirit, traversing the channels of business from the highest to 
the lowest, makes endless ravages. It is against these enemies that 
your legislators should employ all their wisdom and all their strength. 
I could go on till to-morrow talking on this subject, sed de his coram. 
All I can now say is, that my interest in you and in all that concerns 
you is unbounded ; your people have treated me with so much kindness, 
- that they have won my heart, and I have no longer any wish to 
leave you.’ 

To 
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To these considerations of the faults, virtues, and condition 
of the Russian people are to be added considerations of the 


circumstances of the moment, and of the probable influences of 
the future :— 


‘ Your great country, involved in this enormous shock of the French 
Revolution, on the point at one time of perishing by it, has, by a rapid 
turn of events, been saved itself and been made the saviour of others. 
What will become of it, God only knows! What is certain is, that it 
cannot remain as it is now. It has had its part in the general com- 
motion ; the invasion, in the first place, has not failed to produce a 
very perceptible effect on the mental state of your peasants; the 
soldiers who have been in France will be inoculators of a still stronger 
kind. May God take care of you!’ 


Not codesand constitutions, but the deeper-working and gradual 
agencies of education and religion, were what Joseph de Maistre 
placed first in importance for Russia, as he saw and knew Russia. 
But neither of them was taking a direction which he approved, 
or which he could witness without disquietude. Of popular 
education there was no question, the time for it had not yet 
come. The only education, of which at that time there was 
any question in Russia, was the education of the middle and 
upper classes. The Jesuits, expelled in the eighteenth century 
from the chief Catholic states of Europe, had found a refuge in 
Russia, and education had come very much into their hands. 
Simply as schoolmasters, the Jesuits have great merits; an 
Englishman should never forget Bacon’s testimony to the good- 
ness and success of their methods. ‘Talis cum sis,’ he says to 
their Society, applying the words addressed by Agesilaus to 
Pharnabazus, ‘talis cum sis, utinam noster esses!’ But in the 
Jesuit schools, letters and literature were preponderant ; the cry 
of the day was already for science, for more of science and less 
of letters. The Russians, with their appetite for novelty and 
fresh fashions, joined in the cry eagerly. The worship of 
science took forms which were not always judicious, the pro- 
fessors who administered its bread of life were often personages 
whose walk and conversation left much to be desired :— 


‘ You mention science and the universities. What a chapter, my 
dear Prince, do we open there! At Wilna they have just been main- 
taining a thesis that God is caloric at the highest stage (per per- 
fectionem), that the human spirit is caloric at a lower stage, the sun a 
caloric which organizes, the plant a caloric which is organized, &c. 
An apostate Catholic priest, who has worried two wives to death, and 
is at present the happy owner of a third, is professor of moral phi- 
losophy in one of your universities. Instruction, with you, is planted 
the wrong end upwards, and bears corruption for you before bearing 
science.’ 


In 
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In a series of letters written in 1810, at the request of Count 
Rasoumowsky, the Russian Minister of Public Instruction, 
Joseph de Maistre examines with his usual acuteness the ideas 
of educational reform which were prevalent, and discusses their 
application to the actual state of Russia, He starts from his 
favourite, fundamental principle. Just as every plan of govern- 
ment is a baneful dream, unless it be in harmony with the cha- 
racter and circumstances of the nation, so it is with education. 
Before establishing a scheme of education, the habits, incli- 
nations, and state of ripeness of the nation for which it is to be 
designed, are to be considered, The eighteenth century had 
promulgated the doctrine that education in the so-called sciences 
is the whole of education, whereas it is really, says Joseph de 
Maistre, but a part of it; it is also by far the less interesting 
part, and one which has no worth at all unless it rests upon moral 
education. The generation trained according to the new doctrine 
had made the French Revolution. Still, in Western Europe 
education had for centuries been in the hands of the clergy, and 
it still remained to a great extent in their hands. The clergy 
assign to moral training its proper and prominent place in 
education. In Western Europe, in spite of the revolutionary 
propaganda, the schools bear deep traces of the character im- 
pressed on them by the clergy, and theories of education are 
largely influenced by it. In Russia the clergy, ‘ unhappily cut 
off from society and deprived of all civil functions,’ has never 
kept school, has created and sustained no tradition of the 
indispensableness of moral training as a part of education. The 
Russians, lovers of novelty, and peculiarly liable to be blown 
‘about by every breath of vain doctrine, take up with the new 
theories of scientific education as if they were a revelation, as 
if they were going to do for Russia just what Russia needed. 
No error could be greater. ‘The Russians expect from the 
sciences far more than the sciences can ever give them, but in 
the meanwhile Russia is not even ripe for the sciences at all. 
The government might found scientific establishments, but until 
the nation was ripe for them, and really needed them, they would 
get no pupils. They would be like the School of Law, not 
long ago instituted by the emperor, which offered to every 
student board and lodging free, 300 roubles a year, and a degree ; 
but no students came, and the School had to be closed. And 
yet, in the times which we call barbarous, the University of 
Paris could show 4000 students, drawn there from all parts of 
Europe, and living at their own cost. Everything depends, not 
on what the government may found, but on what the nation 
can use :— 


‘ Figure 
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‘ Figure to yourself a government which should go to huge expense 
for the sake of covering with grand inns a country where nobody 
travelled; there you have the true image of a government which 
makes a great outlay on scientific establishments before the national 
genius has shown any turn for the sciences. Learned bodies of 
European fame, such as the Academy of Paris, the Royal Society of 
London, the Academy del Cimento of Florence, began as free associa- 
tions of a certain number of individuals united together by their love 
for the sciences. After a certain time the sovereign, prompted by the 
public esteem for them, bestowed on them a civil existence by means 
of letters patent ; so arose these great academic bodies. Everywhere 
they have been established because of the men of science who were 
there already, not in the hope of getting men of science by their 
means. It is a silly business to spend immense sums on making 
a cage for the phoenix, before you know whether the pheenix will 
come. 

‘«“Time,” says the Persian proverb, “is the father of miracles.” 
He is the prime minister of all sovereigns: with him they do every- 
thing ; without him they can do nothing. And yet the Russians hold 
him in contempt, and will never wait. Time is affronted, and makes 
sport of them. It is a great misfortune that this famous nation 
should add to its first error of esteeming the sciences too highly the 
second error of wanting to become possessed of them all at once, and 
of feeling humiliated because Russia is more backward than other 
nations in this respect. Never was there a prejudice more false and 
more dangerous. The Russians might be the first nation in the 
universe, and yet have no talent for the natural sciences.’ 


Even if the Russians have no turn for the sciences, they may 
console themselves, says Joseph de Maistre, by remembering that 
the Romans, who had none either, nevertheless managed to cut a 
considerable figure in the world. But the Poles, a Slave people 
like the Russians, produced three centuries ago a man of science 
who is one of the ornaments of the human race, the illustrious 
Copernicus. It is not likely that the water of the Dwina should 
have some magical property which prevents science from passing. 
If nature, then, has, as is probable, endowed the Russians with 
an aptitude for the sciences, a spark will at some favourable 
moment awaken it, as it has awakened it elsewhere. Public 
attention will be turned that way, scientific societies and esta- 
blishments will spring up of themselves, and the Government 
will only have to give them form and acknowledgment. Until 
this time of natural fermentation arrives, the mania for teaching 
science can lead to no good result, and can only do mischief. 
= kind of mischief Joseph de Maistre points out with especial 

orce :— 


‘A terrible inconvenience springing out of this scientific mania is 
that the government, having no professors of their own to satisfy it, 
are 
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are obliged to have recourse to foreign nations; and, as men of real 
attainments and character are not often disposed to leave their own 
country, where they are recompensed and honoured, it is always 
merely second-rate men, often it is vicious and damaged adventurers, 
who come out here to the North Pole offering their pretended science 
for money. Russia is at the present day covered with a scum of this 
kind, which political storms have driven from other countries. These 
runaways bring little with them here except impudence and vices. ° 
With no affection or esteem for this country, with no domestic ties 
civil or religious, they laugh at the undiscerning Russians who 
entrust them with the most precious of their belongings—their 
children; their only desire is to make moncy enough to enable them 
to go and live as they please elsewhere; and after trying to take in 
public opinion by performances which in the eyes of all good judges 
prove their gross ignorance, they depart back again to their own 
country, and turn Russia into ridicule in worthless books, which 
Russia is even good enough to buy of these creatures; nay, not 
unfrequently she translates them.’ 


A nation’s beginnings of intellectual activity are naturally in 
imaginative production and in poetry, and here Joseph de 
Maistre observed a genuine movement, as genuine as the scien- 
tific movement was factitious. Language and letters a nation 
must begin with; above all, the first stage in its mental progress 
is the respect for its own language and the employment of it. 
The predominance of the French language was a real obstacle, 
in Russia, to the development of the national genius. Joseph 
de Maistre talks sarcastically of ‘the St. Petersburg savants who 
know French perfectly and Russian a little.’ He speaks of the 
suppression of the French Theatre, in 1816, as favourable to the 
improvement of the native drama. In the chief theatre of St. 
Petersburg the performances were no longer to be in French, but 
in Russian. We do not know whether this theatrical precedence 
of the Russian tongue is still perfectly kept up at St. Petersburg. 
But Dr. Neubauer reported the other day a symptom which is 
full of promise for Russian literature and life; namely, that in 
the transactions of the Philosophical Society of St. Petersburg, 
which used always to be in French and German, the Russian 
language is now adopted. 

Religion, however, was the great agency on which Joseph de 
Maistre relied for expelling evil where it had reigned and made 
havoc, and for preventing its entrance into communities hitherto 
unravaged by it. ‘The French Revolution is satanic,’ he used 
to say; ‘if the counter-revolution is not divine, it is null.’ 
And by this divine counter-revolution he meant ‘a moral and 
religious revolution, without which chaos cannot cease and crea- 
tion begin.’ But he found in the religious fermentation which 
surrounded 
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surrounded him in Russia a mixture of philosophism, German- 
ism, Protestantism, and illuminism, which seemed to him to 
announce a dark future for religion, except so far as this darkness 
was relieved by numerous conversions to Roman Catholicism. 
But we ought to let him speak for himself :— 

‘ Science, newly arrived here, is commencing its first exploit, which 
is to take religion by the throat. The conquests of the Protestant 
spirit, throughout all that portion of the clergy which is acquainted 
with French and Latin, are incredible. People talk about the 
Greek Church; the Russian Church is no more Greek than it is 
Syrian or Armenian ; it is an isolated church under a civil head, just 
like the Church of England. If the patriarch of Constantinople 
were to dream of giving an order here he would be thought mad; 
and mad he would indeed be to attempt it. In this state of things, 
the London Bible Society has come fishing in Russia. This society 
spent last year 42,0007. It was proposed to open a branch here, and 
the offer was at once accepted, for the Russian is even more greedy 
of novelties than the Frenchman, with whom he has many points of 
resemblance. Persons of the highest respectability have become 
members, and amongst them the Russian and the Catholic archbishops.’ 


To the plan of ‘ sowing Bibles broadcast in the vulgar tongue, 
without distinction of persons and without explanation, the 
Catholic Church has always, as is well known, been resolutely 
opposed. In Russia, says Joseph de Maistre,— 


‘A single ancient version—nay, a few lines only of this version— 
wrongly interpreted by popular fanaticism, have sufficed to create the 
Russian rascolnics (sectaries), that vast ulcer which eats into the 
national religion and spreads further every day. What will it be 
when a simple people, taking things absolutely by the letter, shall 
possess the Bible in the vulgar tongue in all the variety of the Bible 
versions ?’ 

But it was as ‘a Protestant enterprise’ conducting men 
towards ‘le riénisme Protestant, Protestant nothingism, that the 
Bible Society called forth Joseph de Maistre’s deepest enmity. 
The Society was in his eyes, respectable as might be many of 
its members and excellent as might be their intentions, in real 
truth nothing more nor less than ‘a Socinian machine for the 
overthrow of all ecclesiastical authority.’ As a Protestant enter- 
prise, he maintained, it moved infallibly towards the sure goal 
of Protestantism, towards Socinianism or Deism, as people then 
called it ;—in other words, dogmatic decay. With penetrating 
eye, with the acuteness of a trained observer and the joy of a 
bitter enemy, Joseph de Maistre saw the ruin, the certain and 
ever-increasing ruin, upon the Continent, of dogmatic and 
orthodox Protestantism. Protestantism was no longer a religion, 
he said, it was become a mere negation :— 


‘There 
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‘There is not a point of Christian faith which Protestantism has 
not attacked and destroyed in the minds of its partizans. What was 
sure to happen has happened ; this unblessed system has allied itself 
with philosophism, which is indebted to it for its most dangerous 
weapons ; and these two enemies of all religious belief have exercised 
so fatal an influence, that those fair regions of Europe where they 
prevail may be said to have no longer any religion at all.’ 


And therefore the Russian Church, which was fast imbibing 
‘the venom of Germanism and Protestantism,’ and bidding fair 
to become professedly Protestant, would probably announce 
itself Protestant at a time when there were no Protestants left 
anywhere else. 

In his keen, bold, unsparing criticism of continental Pro- 
testantism Joseph de Maistre is wonderfully successful. What 
we must never forget is that his own Catholicism, by virtue of 
which he thinks himself entitled to treat Protestantism thus 
disdainfully, and on which he affects to stand as on a rock, 
is an hypothesis arbitrary, artificial, and unavailing. Always 
therefore, in watching Joseph de Maistre attack and rout his 
adversaries, a good critic will have the feeling, that the ultimate 
fate of the day is not yet by any means fully visible, that the 
battle is not really won. It is as with Joseph de Maistre’s 
haughty airs of defiance and contempt of middle-class and popular 
opinion. ‘ What is a nation, my good friend? The sovereign 
and the aristocracy. We must weigh voices, not count them. 
A hundred shopkeepers of Genoa would go for less with me, as 
to what is to be judged expedient or inexpedient for the com- 
munity, than the family of Brignola alone.’ The mind of the 
hundred shopkeepers may be indeed but, as Bacon says, ‘ a poor 
and shrunken thing’; but whoever shall imperiously substitute 
for it the mind of the House of Brignola, will find the resource 
artificial and insufficient. 

The tendency to Protestantism was favoured in Russia by 
another tendency, also Germanic in its origin, and which was 
powerfully influential in the highest quarters—illuminism. 
Illuminism, says Joseph de Maistre, has for its ideal a kind of 
transcendental and universal Christianity ; it conceives Chris- 
tianity to have been transformed and disfigured by priests, and 
is extremely unfavourable to hierarchies and their claims; it 
looks upon Christendom as a collection of sects differing on 
many points, but all of them united at bottom in something 
good, which is fundamental Christianity. The adherents of this 
illuminism were very numerous at St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
The Emperor Alexander himself was profoundly imbued with 
it. The extraordinary Convention of Paris, in which Austria, 
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Prussia, and Russia, after the defeat of Napoleon, solemnly 
declared their adherence to a universal Christianity, was a con- 
cession to the enthusiasm of Alexander for this ideal. ‘ The 
Emperor Alexander, writes Joseph de Maistre, ‘ with his uni- 
versal Christianity, his fundamental dogmas, and his Bible 
Society, may be sure that he is on the high road to the destruc- 
tion of Christianity.’ But the Emperor’s subjects seemed much 
inclined to accompany him, and even the Catholic Archbishop 
joined, as we have already seen, the Bible Society, and when 
Rome expressed disapprobation and insisted on his leaving it, 
he took no notice. The picture of this Catholic dignitary, the 
Archbishop of Mohileff, who must indeed have been a curiosity, 
is in Joseph de Maistre’s raciest manner. ‘The Archbishop of 
Mohileff is Sestrintzewitz, a man eighty years old; formerly 
a Protestant, then an officer of hussars, finally a Catholic 
bishop. It was he who said one day, as he saw the Emperor 
pass: “That is my Pope!”’ 

In illuminism, however, and also in the dogmatic decay of 
Protestantism, there was much out of which Catholicism could 
make its profit :— 


‘The friends of illuminism swarm at St. Petersburg and Moscow; 
I know an immense number of them. And you are not to think that 
everything which they say and write is bad; on the contrary, they 
have some very sound notions, and,—what will surprise you, perhaps, 
—they tend towards us Catholics in two ways. First, their own clergy 
has no influence over their minds; they hold their clergy in utter 
contempt, and accordingly no longer listen to it; if they do not yet 
listen to our clergy, at any rate they respect it, and even goso far as 
to own that it has better retained the primitive spirit. Secondly, the 
Catholic mystics having much that is in agreement with the ideas 
which these illuminati have formed concerning internal religion, 
they have plunged head over ears into the reading of this class of 
authors. They will read nothing but St. Theresa, St. Francis of Sales, 
Fénelon, Madame Guyon, &c. Now it is impossible they should 
steep themselves in influences of this kind without being drawn 
considerably nearer to us; andin fact a great enemy of the Catholic 
religion said the other day, “ What annoys me is, that all this illu- 
minism will end in Catholicism.” ’ 


The secret societies, therefore, the centres of illuminism, 
which in Catholic countries are objectionable, are in non- 
Catholic countries useful :— 


‘Let them be. They are coming our way, all of them, but by a 
spiral line resulting from an invisible attraction towards the centre, 
modified by a strong though less potent action of pride, which con- 
tinually draws them all it can from their direct course. These 
societies, besides, are detestable in Catholic communities, because they 
attack 
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attack our fundamental principle of authority; but in non-Catholic 
nations I consider them to be of infinite use, because they keep fresh 
and alive the religious fibre in man, and preserve his spirit from 
Protestant nothingism.” 


Philosophism and Protestantism, on their part, too, serve 
the Catholic Church :— 


‘From the moment that science makes its entry into a non-Catholic 
country, there is a division in the community; the mass will roll 
towards Deism, whilst a certain body draw near to us. In all Pro- 
testant countries, there is not a man of real intelligence left who is a 
Protestant ; all are Socinians, except that band of persons, more or 
less numerous, whose conversion to Catholicism makes so much noise 
at present.’ 


So much noise did it make that Joseph de Maistre quitted 
Russia in consequence. Amidst the ferment of the new religious 
movement came a crop of sudden and unexpected conversions to 
Roman Catholicism. The multiplicity and rapidity of these con- 
versions, principally in the highest rank of society, was, says 
Joseph de Maistre, ‘an admirable spectacle.’ They enraged the 
Minister of Public Worship, Prince Alexander Gallitzin ; they 
greatly disturbed the Emperor himself, to whose autocracy the 
unbending attitude of the Church of Rome was unfamiliar and 
unpleasant, while its high doctrine of ‘Extra ecclesiam nulla 
salus’ went clean contrary to his notions of a universal Chris- 
tianity. The Jesuits, whose connection with these conversions 
was evident, were in 1816 by imperial ukase expelled from St. 
Petersburg, and their schools were closed. Joseph de Maistre’s 
intimacy with the Jesuits made him suspected of complicity, and 
the Emperor commissioned one of his ministers to request an 
explanation from him upon the subject. Joseph de Maistre re- 
plied that he had never induced one of his Imperial Majesty’s 
subjects to change his religion, but that, if any of them had 
happened to confide to him their intention to change it, he could 
not in honour and conscience have told them that they were 
wrong. The Emperor received the explanation with acqui- 
escence, and continued to treat the Sardinian Envoy with the 
same courtesy and distinction as before. But Joseph de Maistre 
felt that his position at St. Petersburg could no longer be quite 
what it had been—perfectly free from all constraint and perfectly 
agreeable ; and he made up his mind to quit a place which had 
become dear to him, and where he at one time thought of ending 
his days. He requested his government to recal him, and in 
1817 he returned, as has been mentioned, to pass the last years 
of his life at Turin. 
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He left amongst his papers the sketch of a conclusion to be 
added to his ‘ Soirées de Saint-Pétersbourg,’ and with a passage 
from this conclusion we may fitly end our record of his comments 
on Russia and the Russian people :— 


‘To my dying day I shall never cease to bear Russia in memory 
and to pray for her welfare. Her welfare will be a constant object of 
my thoughts. What will become of you amidst the general unsettle- 
ment of men’s minds? and how will you manage to blend so many 
diverse elements which within a short space of time have collected 
amongst you? Blind faith, grossly superstitious ceremonies, philo- 
sophical doctrines, illuminism, the spirit of liberty, passive obedience, 
the hut and the palace, the refinements of luxury and the rudeness 
of savage life—what will come out of all these elements set in motion 
by that turn for novelty which is perhaps the most striking trait in 
your character, and which, urging you incessantly in the pursuit of 
new objects, makes you disgusted with what you possess? You dislike 
living in any house but one that you have just bought. From laws 
down to ribbons, everything has to follow the untiring wheel of your 
changes. Nevertheless consider the nations which cover the globe ; 
it is the contrary system which has made them famous. In the tena- 
cious Englishman you have a proof of it; his sovereigns still take 
pride in bearing the titles which they received from the Popes, so 
hard is it to detach this people from its old institutions. And yet 
what people surpasses the English in might, in unity, in national glory ? 
Do you wish to be as great as you are powerful? follow, then, this 
example given you by England, set yourselves steadily against the rage 
you have for novelty and change, alike in the smallest things and in 
the greatest. You say, “ My father died in this house, therefore I 
must sell it.” Say rather: “ He died here, therefore sell it I cannot.” 
Have done with all your ignoble lath and plaster; God has given 
you granite and iron; use these gifts of God, and build for eternity. 
One looks in vain for monuments amongst you; one would say that 
you had an aversion to them. If you do nothing for time, what is 
time likely to do for you? As for the sciences, they will come if they 
are to come ; are you made for them ? we shall see. Meanwhile, you 
start, like all the nationsof the world, with poctry and letters; your 
fine language is capable of anything ; let your talents ripen without 
impatience. Your case is but that of all other nations; your warriors 
and statesmen have come before your scientific era. Strogonoff, who 
gave you Siberia; Suwarow, who made your arms famous throughout 
the world, were of no academy ; better have no academy than have to 
fill it with foreigners. Your time, if it is really to come, will come 
naturally and without efforts.” ’ 


If only, until the time of Russia is fully come, we could have 
relays of note-takers like Joseph de Maistre, to report progress 
every quarter or half century ! 
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Ant. VI.—1. Cesar, a Sketch. By J. A. Froude,M.A. London, 
1879. 

2. The Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero, arranged according 
to its Chronological Order. By R. Y. Tyrrell, M.A. Vol. L. 
Dublin University Press Series, 1879. 


HE two books whose titles we have placed at the head of 
this article, published as they have been during the 
present year, are an evidence of the undiminished interest 
which attaches to the last act in the tragedy of the Roman 
Republic. This period, more perhaps than any other in ancient 
history, is marked out for the labours of modern scholars and 
writers, not only because of the importance of its subject 
matter, but because of the form in which its records have been 
preserved to us. No great contemporary writer has left us a 
full history of the time. The modern author who attempts 
to write the history of the Persian or the Peloponnesian War 
cannot hope to rival Herodotus and Thucydides. All that is 
left to us is to paraphrase, supplement, abridge, and rearrange, 
happy if we do not mar in re-touching it, the beauty of the 
design traced for us long ago. But in Cicero’s speeches and 
letters we have an inheritance of another sort. Here are clay 
and straw in abundance, but the tale of bricks is required at the 
hands of the labourer, We work in no baffling twilight of his- 
torical doubt ; the facts are accessible to us almost as they were 
accessible to contemporaries. But we must ourselves select the 
materials, ourselves trace the main lines of the history, ourselves 
judge of the persons and the actions presented to us. Nowhere 
can we find a more fruitful or a more stimulating task for his- 
torical research. 

Professor Tyrrell gives us a first instalment of what promises 
to be the most important work on Cicero’s letters which has 
yet appeared in English. We need not linger over the criticism 
of this book. It is an admirable piece of work in every respect, 
full of sound learning and sound historical judgment. The 
difficulties, both of text and matter, are thoroughly and fairly 
treated, yet the Commentary is neither long nor wearisome, and 
the pitfall of dulness into which most Ciceronian commentators 
stumble is skilfully avoided. Students of Roman history will 
join us in the hope that Mr. Tyrrell may be able to give us the 
succeeding portions of his work as rapidly as is consistent with 
maintaining the high standard of excellence set in this: first 
volume.* It 








“* We will suggest one improvement. In his Introduction Mr. ‘Tyrrell gives 
dates according to the years of the city, without so much as putting the years 
2unu 2 before 
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It is a much harder task to criticize fairly and justly the work 
of Mr. Froude. He styles it modestly a ‘Sketch’ of Cesar ; 
and the book possesses the first merit of a sketch; it is boldly 
and freely drawn, and we get a strong, definite view of the man 
and the time. Mr. Froude never fears to commit himself; he 
never takes refuge, as weak writers do, behind a multitude of 
unimportant facts; he never leaves us in doubt as to the main 
lines of his picture, and his work never fails from want of vigour 
and interest. We have to thank him likewise for laying hold 
on one of the most interesting features of the time of which 
he writes, namely, the resemblance which its difficulties and 
dangers present to those of our own day. ‘It was an age, 
writes Mr. Froude, ‘when men thought as we think, doubted 
where we doubt, argued as we argue, aspired and struggled 
after the same objects’ (p. 5). How to prevent the wreck of 
morality at a time when religious convictions are loosened, how 
to reconcile the position of an imperial power with liberty and 
self-government, how to make an efficient army without placing 
a weapon in the hands of a despot, how to allow free play to the 
economic forces which tend to accumulate property in a few 
hands, and at the same time to avoid the dangers implied in the 
divorce of the peasantry from the soil; all these are problems 
which the Roman republic failed to solve, and which are now 
again presented to the nations of Europe, and above all to 
England. It cannot be said that Mr. Froude’s ‘ Sketch’ works 
out fully the lines of thought suggested by this analogy, but at 
least he keeps the analogy in mind, and the most instructive 
paragraphs of his book are those in which he touches on some of 
these questions. So true a lover of his country as Mr. Froude 
will not however dissent from us when we express the hope, 
that in one respect his anticipations may prove to have been 
.too gloomy. 

‘ Parliaments and senates,’ he writes (p. 172), ‘may represent the 
general will of the community, and may pass laws and administer 
them as public sentiment approves. But such bodies can preside 
successfully only among subjects who are directly represented in 
them. They are too ignorant, too selfish, too divided, to govern 
others ; and Imperial aspirations draw after them by obvious necessity 
Imperial rule.’ 

‘If there be one lesson which history clearly teaches, it is this, 
that free nations cannot govern subject provinces’ (p. 1). 


before Christ in the margin. Dates are at best a sore burden to the student; but 
to have a peculiar reckoning for Roman History is wantonly to increase the diffi- 
culties of a difficult subject. We are required either to tax the memory with an 
unnece:sary quantity of meaningless figures, or else to do a series of subtraction 
sums before we can understand what we read. Th 
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The words raise at once in our minds the picture of England 
and India. May we not cherish the hope that the seeming im- 
possibility is but a difficulty capable of being overcome by a 
nation resolved to make its duty to its subjects the first rule of 
action ? 

Mr. Froude excels in bright and graphic description. His 
account of Czesar’s Gallic campaigns carries the reader along, 
and gives him a clear and sufficient idea of the eight years of 
hard marching and fighting which established the Roman 
dominion in the north-west of Europe. It is no easy thing to 
write after Casar. Cicero declares that the perfection of his 
‘Commentaries’ was such as to warn all subsequent writers off 
the ground. Mr. Froude has shown himself not unworthy to 
enter the forbidden precinct. He follows Cesar, as Cesar 
would have wished to be followed, in a simple and lucid narra- 
tive, in which the events speak for themselves, unencumbered 
by pedantic disquisition or rhetorical ornament. When we 
turn from the Camp to the Forum, we find the stir and whirl of 
party-contest, and the throng of personages that crowd the stage, 
presented to us in the bright and attractive colours of which 
Mr. Froude is master. Mr. Froude has taken to heart the 
ancient precept, as salutary for the historian as for the philo- 
sopher to whom it was originally addressed, ‘to steep his words 
in meaning.’ The book throughout deserves to be read, and 
will be read, as placing the main events of a momentous epoch 
in a lively and entertaining shape before English readers. 

On the other hand, it must be confessed that there is much 
to desire in the work before us. Mr. Froude has rightly judged 
that the picture of the time cannot be sufficiently given without 
large extracts from Cicero’s letters. But an author who resolves 
to draw from writings so difficult is bound to take heed that 
mistranslations and misunderstandings do not creep into his 
text; and in this respect Mr. Froude is far too often found 
tripping.* In like manner, though antiquarian discussions 
would be out of place in such a book as this, it is all the more 
necessary that the casual references to points of constitutional 
antiquities should be correct. It is vexatious to find the agrarian 
controversies of the time of Cicero treated as if they were the 





* We will quote only one passage in illustration of what we mean. Cicero 
says (ad Att. X. viii. 2), ‘ The last alternative is that, supposing the Republicans 
are beaten in Spain, I should remain quict in Italy. I hold just the contrary. I 
judge that Casar ought to be abandoned if he be conqueror, &c. (Relinquitur ut, 
si vincimur in Hispania quiescamus: id ego contra puto; istum enim victorem 
magis relinquendum puto quam victum,’ &c.) Mr. Froude writes, ‘ If Cisar 
conquers in Spain, it is thought we may have peace; but I consider, on the other 
hand, that it would be more decent to forsake Caesar in success,’ &c. 
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same which had agitated the State in the time of the Gracchi, 
and to see notions about patricians and plebeians, proper to the 
century that followed the Licinian Rogations, imported with an 
anachronism of two hundred years into the story of the later 
Roman Republic.* These and other similar flaws impair the 
beauty and symmetry of the work, and they are needlessly irri- 
tating to the reader, who requires to remind himself that the 
mistakes do not after all affect the main lines of the argument, 
and that his judgment on the book as a contribution to history 
ought to be determined on other grounds. We look on Mr. 
Froude as an advocate holding a brief in a bad cause, and 
defending that cause with singular vigour and ability. Thou- 
sands of Englishmen and Englishwomen, who have not leisure 
or inclination to study the works of Mommsen or Napoleon IIL, 
will accept Mr. Froude’s ‘Sketch’ as a faithful picture of Caesar 
and his work. It is our object to grapple fairly with Mr. Froude 
in this the heart of his position, and we could wish that the 
decks were cleared for action, and all this hamper of questions 
of translation and antiquities were swept out of sight. A little 
care in revising a second edition will suffice to present Mr. 
Froude’s plea for Czsar, as it deserves to be presented, purged 
from accidental blemishes, and liable to be judged on its own 
merits. Meanwhile we gladly leave the ungracious task of 
pointing out minor deficiencies, and proceed to the discussion of 
the great political issues of the time and the characters of the 
men who took the leading part in the struggles of the Roman 
Revolution. 

As our main information comes from the letters and speeches 
of Cicero, it is difficult to avoid making Cicero himself the central 
figure in our picture. Every situation is treated, and every event 
recorded, as it appears to one of the actors, and he not the most 
important. If we wish to look on the scene as it appeared to an 
impartial spectator, we must somewhat shift the point of view, 
so as to bring into focus the figure not of Cicero, but of Pompey. 
The main lines of policy and of principle are expressed for us 
in the lives and characters of Caesar and of Cato; but none the 
less is Pompey the centre round which events group themselves. 
From the death of Sulla tothe battle of Pharsalia, renee is by 
universal acknowledgment the first man in the Roman State ; 
he fills the largest space in the thoughts of his contemporaries ; 
his opinions, his intentions, his relations to the various parties, 
are at each particular moment the main factors in the political 





* The instances are strewn up and down throughout the work. Perhaps the 
most striking are the remarks on M. Calpurnius Bibulus (p. 123), and those on 
the adoption of Clodius (p. 187). 
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situation. Our space will not permit us to attempt a full 
analysis of the life and character of Pompey: we must confine 
ourselves to one or two incidents, which throw light upon the 
career of Cesar. 

Pompey was a soldier from his youtu up. He had won the 
consulate, not as the crowning point of an official career, but as 
a reward for his military services while yet in the station of 
a Roman knight. After a few years came other calls to service, 
first against the pirates, then against Mithridates. At the con- 
clusion of the Mithridatic war (B.c. 62) Pompey is seen as the 
beloved commander of the only important army, the repre- 
sentative of that new military power, the dreadful secret of whose 
overwhelming force had been revealed by Marius and by Sulla. 
Over against this material force was an unarmed government, 
strong neither in administrative efficiency nor in the personal 
character of its members, strong only in the fact that it repre- 
sented the law, that the loyalty which a citizen owes to his state 
was due to it, that submission to it was the alternative to a 
military revolution. For the time these safeguards proved 
sufficient. Pompey disbanded his troops the moment he arrived 
in Italy, and appeared before the gates of Rome divested of all 
unconstitutional force. What are we to say of this renunciation? 
Contemporary opinion furnishes us with no guide. So far as we 
are aware, there is no reference to the matter in Cicero. The 
fear that Pompey might use his sword to destroy the Republic 
was probably oftener felt than avowed; and when he had 
obeyed the law, his obedience could hardly be taken otherwise 
than as a matter of course; it would have been scarcely decent 
either for enemies or friends to express aloud their satisfaction 
that Pompey had not proved a rebel and a traitor. Later 
authors, such as Plutarch, are more outspoken in their praises, 
and modern historians have generally followed them. But is 
not the conduct of Pompey at this crisis a tacit condemnation of 
that of Cesar ata later time? If Cesar isto be lauded, must not 
Pompey be found wanting? Mr. Froude is silent, but 
Mommsen’s trumpet gives no uncertain sound. He heaps every 
sort of contumely on the man who had despotic power within 
his grasp and who refused to seize on it. 


‘On those who lack courage the gods lavish every favour and every 
gift in vain. The parties breathed freely. Pompeius had abdicated 
a second time: his already vanquished competitors might once more 
begin the race—in which doubtless the strangest thing was that 
Pompeius was again a rival runner.’ 


What courage, it may be asked, in reply, is necessary for an 
armed attack on an unarmed town? To coerce peaceful citizens 
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by military force is the simplest and most vulgar of political 
expedients. The pettiest Greek despot who held an acropolis 
with a gang of armed mercenaries was master of the state-secret 
which, we are asked to believe, was hidden from the eyes of the 
pupil of Sulla and the conqueror of Mithridates. It is unjust to 
set down Pompey as a ‘rival runner’ for the prize which Caesar 
won.* He was striving for a nobler crown. What he desired 
was not absolute power purchased by armed rebellion: this he 
deliberately rejected. Soldier though he was, he seems to have 
appreciated the fatal weakness of a military despotism. He saw 
that ‘you may do anything with bayonets except sit on them.’ 
He desired power indeed, but power derived from its legitimate 
source—the will of his fellow-countrymen ; this will he scorned 
to coerce. Pompey wants many of the qualities which make a 
great man. We shall find in him more to pardon than to 
admire. Let it at least be put to his credit that he dared to 
break with the bad traditions of Marius and Sulla, that ‘he did 
not despair of the Republic,’ and that his faith gave her one 
chance more. 

Unhappily the Roman constitution was not sound enough to 
admit of a leader on these terms. Pompey believed that the 
highest place would be freely granted to him, as soon as he had 
proved his loyalty by refusing to seize on it. He appealed to 
the honour of his countrymen not at least to refuse that which 
a few weeks before he could have commanded, the confirmation 
namely of his arrangements respecting his Asiatic conquests, 
and the redemption of his promise of grants of land to his vic- 
torious soldiers. With a short-sighted perversity of ingratitude 
the Senate refused both these requests. Pompey’s disappoint- 
ment was bitter; he was called to act in a situation where right 
and wrong were no longer so clear, and in which his want of 
political capacity and political training led him into fatal errors. 
A year and a half elapsed from Pompey’s landing in Italy, and 
still the confusions of the situation showed no signs of clearing. 
The union of Senate and Equites under the leadership of Pompey, 
the ideal combination of which Cicero dreamed,f{ failed to 
realize itself, owing to the selfishness and impracticability of the 


* It might have been thought that this distinction between the minister of a 
free state (however great the authority entrusted to him) and the despot who 
governs by compulsion was sufficiently obvious. Nevertheless the failure to 
— it seems to vitiate all the political philosophy of Mommsen. See below, 
p. 477. 

+ In this union of the Constitutional party Cicero himself aspired to play the 

rt of Lelius to Pompey’s Scipio (cf. ad Fam. V. vii.3). Some such com- 


~ is was undoubtedly necessary if the Constitution were to be preserved 
at all. 
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parties. At length about the middle of the year (B.c. 60), Cesar, 
who had been absent for some months as pro-pretor in Spain, 
returned to Rome, and a very different solution presented itself 
in the famous coalition of Pompey, Crassus, and Cesar. Cesar 
promised, if he were made consul and were duly backed up by 
his confederates, that he would obtain for them, legally or ille- 
gally, the measures which each desired. The Equites, with whom 
Crassus was leagued, were anxious for a remission of their contracts 
for the collection of the taxes; and this claim was now to be 
satisfied. Pompey’s acts in Asia were to be confirmed, and his 
soldiers were to have their lands. Cesar in return bargained 
for a province and an army. The bribe was too tempting to be 
resisted. ‘The patience of Pompey was worn out. He had not 
the magnanimity to submit to vexation and discomfiture rather 
than swerve from the straight path. He had virtue enough not 
to break the law himself, when he might have reaped all the 
advantages of the crime; he had not firmness enough to refuse 
to take advantage of the breach of the law by another, who pro- 
fessed himself willing to act in his behalf. In his short-sighted- 
ness he probably hardly recognized that his compact with Cesar 
was treasonable. This compact is the turning-point of Pompey’s 
life. Henceforth he is no longer master of his own course; he 
is driven to a succession of forced moves. He, who would fain 
be the champion of legality, is obliged to defend the illegal acts 
of Cesar. He, who refused to bear arms against the State, pro- 
vides with an army a rival who has no such scruple. In the 
interest of the coalition to which he has bound himself, he is 
obliged to undertake the task for which he is least fitted, that of 
guiding the turbulent politics of the city. His warlike achieve- 
ments grow pale beside the fresh glories of Casar. His efforts 
to obtain a compensating power elsewhere fail. In spite of 
misgivings he is forced to renew the triumvirate at the confer- 
ence of Luca. He is doomed to work at building up, stone by 
stone, the edifice of his rival’s greatness, only to find out too late 
that he has created a power which aims at the destruction of the 
Republic, and to perish at last in a desperate effort to undo the 
work of his own hands. 

Pompey’s great fault is, that he aspired to a political career 
without any political creed or political principle. He belongs 
to no party ; he represents no consistent idea. He never seems 
to have come to any conclusion on the main question of the day, 
the alternative of an aristocratical or a despotic government. In 
his youth his sword had helped Sulla to set up the authority of 
the Senate, and he drew the sword again in his old age in vain 
defence of that authority; yet, by his restoration of the tribu- 
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nician power in his first consulship, he struck a deadly blow at 
the polity which Sulla had established, and in his extraordinary 
commands and offices he traversed every rule of the aristocratic 
régime, and gave precedents for almost all the arrangements of 
the imperial system.* Dean Merivale has some justification 
for beginning his ‘ History of the Romans under the Empire’ 
with the return of Pompey from the conquest of Mithridates. 
Throughout a long political life Pompey hardly ever ventured 
to initiate a policy or to originate a reform. He wished to be 
the leader of Roman politics, but had not the wit to see that a 
leader must needs accept responsibility. Because he is virtuous, 
Rome is to tolerate a physician who has no idea what is the 
disease of which the State is sickening, or what the remedy 
which he will prescribe. 

Pompey seems conscious of his inability to originate, and 
fears above everything to commit himself. A striking in- 
stance of this unpardonable fear of responsibility is to be 
found in his attitude during the first consulship of Cesar, an 
epoch to which we must give a fuller discussion. Czsar’s 
actions as consul were wholly illegal and unconstitutional. It 
must never be forgotten that the veto and the auspices which 
Cesar set aside were the ultimate safeguards of the constitution, 
answering in that respect to the power of our House of Com- 
mons to refuse supplies. In formal law the Roman people was 
sovereign, and the affirmative answer of the people to the 
proposition of a magistrate constituted an Act of Parliament, 
unlimited in its powers. This theory was a dangerous survival 
from days when it had represented a fact. The real Roman 
people was now scattered in country towns over Italy; the 
citizens could not give regular personal attendance at the assem- 
blies; at most they could only be brought up once or twice a 
year to vote for an influential neighbour at the consular or 
preterian elections. Where would popular government be in 
England, if the crowd which could be collected in Trafalgar 
Square had the right to constitute itself a sovereign assembly ? 
And even this example does not represent the full absurdity of 
the situation. The population of a great English town is in the 








* Like the emperors, he governed a province by his legates, whilst he remained 
at the capital; like tbem, he cumulated the consulship and the pro-consulship; he 
invested his personal subordinates with pro-pretorian rank; as general of the 
seas, and again, as curator of the corn-supply of Rome, he enjoyed an ‘imperium 
infinitum ’—one that was not limited to the bounds of a single province—lastly, the 
whole population of Italy pronounced the ‘sacramentum in verba Pompeii ;’ the 

recedent was revived in favour of Octavian before the battle of Actium, and 
ame the established custom for later emperors,’ See Tac. Ann. i. 7, for the 
ceremony on the accession of Tiberius. 
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main an industrial population. In Rome free industry was 
killed by slave-labour, and the populace consisted of idle 
paupers, depending on state corn for their subsistence, on the 
sale of their votes for their luxuries, and on street-riots for their 
fun, The assemblies were almost entirely dependent on the man- 
agement of the presiding magistrate, or on leaders of gangs, like 
Clodius, who organized the dangerous ‘ rowdy’ class, slave or free, 
into * brotherhoods’ or ‘ guilds,’ much as Tweed ruled the streets 
and the elections of New York by manipulating the companies 
of firemen. The English Casareans* speak of the assembly as if 
it had been the Roman people with a voice and an opinion of its 
own. The Roman politicians knew better ; they recognized that 
the unimpeded initiative was everything, and that the affirma- 
tive answer could be obtained to one proposal as easily as to 
another. For instance, when it is suggested that Cicero might 
be recalled from exile by a simple decision of the Senate that 
he had never been legally banished, Cicero objects that nothing 
is gained by that procedure, for the same tribune who would 
veto the decree of the people to restore him, would likewise 
veto the declaratory resolution of the Senate.{ The tribunician 
veto is alone regarded as important ; there is not a hint that 
there can be any difficulty about the popular vote. In like 
manner, when the triumvirs became unpopular about the 
middle of Cesar’s first consulship, and the people hissed ‘ both 
the master (Pompey) and his adherents (Caesar and Crassus) ’ 
in the theatre, the reply was a threat to stop their supplies of 
corn. Popular indignation mattered nothing; so long as they 
had the support of Clodius and his street gang, the voices were 
never wanting to give the sanction of the Assembly to their 
most arbitrary acts. As Cicero says, ‘The wills of the people 
were not seduced, but their manhood was paralysed.’ Those 
who represent the despotic as the popular cause, and at the 
same time look on the Assemblies as the legitimate exponents 
of public opinion, must settle the matter with the memory of 
their own heroes. Julius and Augustus never for a moment 
dreamed of breathing life into this dead body; they used the 
comitial machinery as the merest form, and Tiberius practically 
abolished it. 

Now, in view of the helplessness of the Assemblies, it is 
manifest that the right of initiative in legislation gains supreme 
importance. It is like the power of proposing a plebiscite, a 





* They would do well to take a lesson in this matter from the chief of their own 
school. Mommsen is above all things the first of Roman antiquarians, and the 
antiquarian in him often serves to keep in check the vagaries of the politician. 

¢ Ad Att. IIL. xv. 5. 
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power which sufficed to paralyse Parliamentary government 
under the second French Empire. Commit this power to a 
single person, and that person is monarch of Rome. The 
Romans met the difficulty by a device, which worked tolerably 
while constitutional morality retained its vigour, but which 
proved the fruitful seed of mischief in the decay of their insti- 
tutions. The notion of limited powers had, as Dr. Arnold has 
pointed out, hardly any place in their political ideas. They set 
up one exaggerated authority to counteract another. Instead of 
deciding questions by a majority of votes in each board, they 
armed every magistrate with the full powers of his college, thus 
looking to consul against consul and tribune against tribune.* 
The result was, that in the last century of the Republic there 
were actually twenty magistrates, every one of whom, by virtue 
of his ‘jus agendi’ either ‘cum populo’ or ‘cum plebe,’ pos- 
sessed the right to give to any proposal he might read to the 
mob the force of an Act of Parliament. It is obvious that such 
a state of things would be absolute anarchy, if the annual 
magistrates were allowed to use their powers of initiative 
according to their own personal caprice. Hence arose the con- 
stitutional practice, that all questions should be referred to the 
permanent governing body, the Senate, and that the people 
should only be called on to confirm what the Senate had 
advised. This obligation on the part of the magistrates was 
not defined by any positive law; nevertheless it was as much 
part of the Constitution as it is part of the constitution in Eng- 
land that the Crown shall appoint ministers who have the 
confidence of the House of Commons. To appeal directly to 
the people against the opinion of the Senate was at Rome pre- 
cisely what appealing to the personal wishes of the Sovereign 
against the policy adopted by Parliament would be in England. 
In Rome, as in England, the constitutional government was 
supported on ordinary occasions by custom and moral force. 
If a magistrate uses his acknowledged legal right unconstitu- 
tionally, the Senate brings to bear on him the weight of a 
solemn vote of want of confidence (senatui videri contra Rem- 
publicam facturum), or it instructs another magistrate to treat 
with him (agere cum tribuno), and the refractory power yields.t 

As 








* Not that, as Mr. Froude says (p. 21), ‘ The constitutional means of preventing 
tribunes from carrying unwise or unwelcome measures lay in a Consul’s veto,’ etc. 
A tribune could veto a consul’s action, but not vice versa. The curule magistrates, 
not having ‘intercessio’ as against a tribune, could only resort to ‘ obnuntiatio,’ 
the report of an unfavourable omen. 


+ So ‘ Fufius tribunus tum concessit’ (ad Att. L xiv. 5), in the affuir of Clodius’s 


sacrilege. Cicero thinks (wrongly, no doubt, for Curio meant revolution) that 
* Curio 
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As might be expected, there are sometimes debates as to the 
true constitutional doctrine on points of detail, and curious 
exceptions of the kind that prove the rule. Just as in England 
during the reigns of the Georges the prerogative of mercy was 
held to be in a special manner the personal affair of the 
Sovereign, and just as at the present day there is some diversity 
of opinion as to where prerogative ends and where Parlia- 
mentary power begins in the government of the army and in 
the conduct of foreign affairs, so we find during the best times 
of the Roman Republic that, while a magistrate who brings 
a question of peace or war before the people is held to have 
acted ‘novo maloque exemplo,* and his attempt is promptly 
suppressed, and while the Senate successfully resists the intrigue 
even of so popular a consul as the elder Scipio Africanus to 
have a province allotted to him by the people, yet, when the 
question is of making a grant of the citizenship, the tribune 
who proposes the measure is able to overcome the objection 
that he has not obtained the concurrence of the Senate.t There 
remains the question, supposing such constitutional rules to be 
disregarded, what is the sanction by -which they are to be 
enforced? In England the ‘ultima ratio’ is the refusal of Par- 
liament to pass the Mutiny Act or to grant supplies. In Rome 
it was the use of the veto and the auspices to stop any action 
of which the Senate did not approve. The excessive and indi- 
vidual powers granted to each separate magistrate thus prac- 
tically cancelled one another. The Senate was sure to be able 
to secure the support of at least one of the tribunes or other 
superior magistrates, and this one was sufficient to paralyse any 
unconstitutional action on the part of his colleagues. The report 
of an unfavourable omen (obnuntiatio) was in the later Re- 
public generally preferred to the veto (intercessio), apparently 
because the latter required the actual physical presence of the 
opposing magistrate, whereas the former could be conveyed by 
message. Both were, no doubt, clumsy expedients, and lay 
themselves open to the sneers of Mr. Froude (p. 175). 


‘Curio nunquam sustinuisset si cum eo agi cooptum esset’ (ad Att. VII. vii. 5). 
Elsewhere he reproaches Antony (Philip. II. § 52)‘ quod secum de Senatus auctori- 
tate agi non passus est.’ 

* Livy, xlv. 21: ‘Sed pretor novo maloque exemplo rem ingressus erat, quod 
ante non consulto senatu, non consulibus certioribus factis, de sua unius sententia 
rogationem ferret, vellent juberentne Rhodiis bellum indici; cum antea semper 
prius senatus consultus esset, deinde ex auctoritate patrum ad populum latum.’ 

+ Livy, xxxviii. 36 (of the enfranchisement of Arpinum): ‘ Huic rogationi 
quattuor tribuni plebis, quia non ex auctoritate senatus ferretur, eum intercede- 
rent, edocti populi esse non senatus jus suffragii quibus velit impertire, destite- 


runt incepto.’ 
‘The 
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‘The tribunes pronounced their veto. Bibulus said that he had 
consulted the sky, the gods forbade further action being taken that 
day, and he declared the assembly dissolved. Nay, as if a man like 
Cesar could be stopped by a shadow, he proposed to sanctify the 
whole remainder of the year, that no further business might be 
transacted in it. Yells drowned his voice. The mob rushed upon 
the steps; Bibulus was thrown down, and the rods of the lictors 
were broken ; the tribunes who had betrayed their order were beaten. 
Cato held his ground, and stormed at Cesar, till he was led off by 
the police, raving and gesticulating. The law was then passed, and 
a resolution besides that every senator should take an oath to obey 
it.’ 

The ‘ intercessio ’ and ‘ obnuntiatio’ were methods of coercion 
which had been handed down from antiquity, and which had long 
acted as a salutary check, restraining the eccentricities for which 
the Roman constitution gave too much scope. Our ancestors 
found the refusal of supplies a sufficient instrument for the asser- 
tion of their liberties, and we keep the same weapon in reserve, 
conscious that it would be very awkward to use, and hoping that 
we may never have to use it. Unhappily the Roman Govern- 
ment was too often called on to appeal to these its last resorts, 
and it found that, however effective they may have been in early 
times, their adversaries now heeded the law as little as the con- 
stitutional custom. When Tiberius Gracchus, with the best 
intentions no doubt, and under the severest provocation, set 
aside the veto of his colleague Octavius, he began the period of 
anarchy, which destroyed the free State.* When Cesar as 
consul refused to submit to the perfectly legal and constitutional 
action of his colleague Bibulus, in forbidding him to proceed 
with his measures, he transgressed just in the same way as 
Charles I. when he met the stoppage of supplies by levying 
ship-money without consent of Parliament. Cicero, speaking 
in later years of the governorship of Gaul, obtained in this 
manner by Cesar, calls it, and with perfect truth, ‘a term of 
power assigned you not by the law, but by your own goodwill 
and pleasure.’ It was a question whether laws so carried were 
not absolutely null and void; it was certain that Cesar had 
incurred the penalties of treason in his method of carrying them. 
From this time forward there was no safety for Cesar except in 
a position from which he could dominate the State. If he 
descended again to the rank of a citizen, he was certain to be 
called to account and punished. Mr. Froude shows an utter 








* In his remarks on Tib. Gracchus (p. 23) Mr. Froude seems to have grasped 
the true import of the veto; but it is another thing when it comes to be used 
against Cesar. 
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misunderstanding of the situation when he says of Cato (p. 421), 
‘ He was one of those who were most eager to impeach Cesar for 
the acts of his consulship, though the acts themselves were such 
as, if they had been done by another, he would himself have 
most warmly approved.’ The acts were the destruction of the 
Republican constitution and the assertion of despotic methods 
of government, and Cato, who believed that the law ought to be 
supreme, was bound to war against them to the death. 

Let us return for a moment to Pompey’s conduct at this junc- 
ture. All the world knew that Cesar was as yet a dangerous 
power, only because he was backed by Pompey, that Czsar’s 
measures were brought forward in consultation with Pompey, 
and that some of them were proposed in Pompey’s interest. Yet 
he was foolish enough to think that he could take advantage of 
Cesar’s illegalities without personally committing himself to 
them :— 

‘He takes refuge belind quibbles ;’ writes Cicero, ‘ that he approves 
the substance of Cesar’s laws, but that Cesar is to answer for his own 
actions; that the agrarian law was to his mind—whether or not 
a veto may possibly have been laid on it, is no concern of his; that 
he is glad something is settled at last about King Ptolemy ; whether 
or not Bibulus had observed omens on that occasion it had not been 
his business to inquire ; that for the tax-farmers, he had been willing 
to serve the interests of that order; what would be the consequence 
of Bibulus’ appearance in the Forum on that occasion he could not 
have prophesied,’ * 


This constant timidity and inability to speak his mind affected 
not only the policy but the manners of Pompey, and the impres- 
sion which his personal bearing made on his contemporaries. 
He covered his want of resources by a silence which might be 
supposed to conceal reserved stores of wisdom. But, as so often 
happens, impertinent questioners intruded within the veil, and 
proclaimed aloud that the hidden treasure was an imposture. 
Faults of manner and want of tact in personal relations may pre- 
vent a man receiving the credit due to him for solid virtues and 
great political obligations. It was so with Pompey. In spite of 
the pledges he had given of his loyalty, his weakness made his 
contemporaries fancy him an insincere man. The quick-witted 
Czlius writes to Cicero: ‘If you have come across Pompey, as 
you hoped you would, pray write me what impression he made 
on you, what he said to you, and what sort of intentions he 
manifested, for his habit is to say one thing and mean another, 
and yet not to have wit enough to conceal what his real purpose 





* Ad Att. IL. xvi. 2. : 
i 
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is.* Pompey had no geniality and no appreciation of geniality 
in others; he never felt the charm of Cicero’s character and 
society, which had such an attraction for Caesar, and he received 
coldly the devotion which Cicero so freely accorded him. He 
was devoid likewise of the partisan loyalty, far more attractive 
than mere probity, which is so conspicuous in his great rival. 
While Cesar declares, ‘ that if he had made use of foot-pads and 
assassins in asserting his cause, to them too he would never fail 
in giving a fair recompense,’| Pompey takes up Cicero and lays 
him down again merely as it suits his own political convenience. 
We can hardly say that it was criminal in him to permit, after 
the encouragement he had shown him, that Cicero should be 
driven into exile, but it was the act of a man who had not any 
delicacy of feeling or keen sense of personal honour. Cicero, in 
turn, has left us in his private correspondence many an indica- 
tion of how Pompey’s conduct hurt his sensitive nature. Cicero 
deliberately approved Pompey, as a man of honesty and capacity ; 
he considered that in him lay the only hope for the State, and he 
was firmly resolved not to break with this last chance. But he 
evidently never succeeded in really liking him. His record of 
Pompey’s death presents us with a fair and candid judgment, but 
no note of personal sorrow. ‘I cannot but lament his fate,’ he 
writes ; ‘for I have learnt to know in him a man of moral worth, 
of unstained honesty, and of pure life.’} Something not very far 
from this must, we think, be the verdict of history. It is an 
estimable but not a loveable or an admirable character. 

It is almost a matter of course that Cicero should receive scant 
favour at the hands of Mommsen and his political school. The 
life and actions of the man are viewed through the distorted 
medium of party feeling. ‘I cannot forget,’ says Mr. Beesly, 
‘that he took the wrong side in the politics of his country—nay 
that he hired himself to do the work of a vile party.’ In the 
same spirit Mr. Froude, in every situation, assumes a ‘right’ 
and a ‘ wrong’ side, the right being of course always the side of 
Cesar. We could willingly pause awhile over an attempt to do 
some justice to the memory of Cicero by showing the futility of 
a criticism based on such a foundation. But we must not forget 
that Cesar and not Cicero is the subject of our discussion, and 
that it is time to come to issue with Mr. Froude on this, his 
main topic. We may leave Cicero with the less regret since his 
cause has been ably pleaded by Mr. Tyrrell, who has courage to 
resist the prevailing Czsar-worship, and to show a warm and 
loyal appreciation of Cicero. 


* Ad Fam. VIIL. i. 3. 


¢ Suet. Jul. 72. ¢ Ad Att. XI. vi. 5. 
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The popular view of Casar has swung round through a great 
orbit of change since the stern indignation with which Dr, 
Arnold wrote, that ‘if from the intellectual we turn to the moral 
character of Caesar, the whole range of history can hardly furnish 
a picture of greater deformity.’ The signs of the change may be 
read in the somewhat unsubstantial paragraphs in which Dean 
Merivale records his judgment : 


‘ The disposition and conduct of the great man we have been con- 
templating correspond faithfully with the intellectual and moral 
developement of the age of which he was the most perfect repre- 
sentative. He combined literature with action, humanity with stern- 
ness, free-thinking with superstition, energy with voluptuousness, a 
noble and liberal ambition with a fearful want of moral principle.’* 

‘ The general principle which pervades his measures is the elevation 
of a middle class of citizens to constitute the ultimate source of all 
political authority. The ostensible ruler of the State is to be in fact 
the creation of this body, its favourite, its patron, its legislator, and 
its captain. To this body he is to owe his political existence. He 
is to watch over the maintenance of an equilibrium of popular forces, 
checking with the same firm hand the discontent of the depressed 
nobility, and the encroachments of the aspiring rabble. The eternal 
principles of rule and order he is to assert as sacred and immutable ; 
but he is to be himself responsible for their application at his own 
discretion to the varying wants of society.’t 


We cannot think that much is gained by historical writing of 
this kind, and we doubt if the words cover any core of solid 
meaning ; but they are instructive as an evidence of the drift of 
opinion regarding the Roman Revolution. We have here to deal 
however with a school of writers of a far more pronounced creed, 
with whom the perfection of Cesar is an article of faith. The 
new light of the present race of Roman historians was antici- 
pated by the flashes of De Quincey’s paradox. The doctrines of 
Czsarism have since been worked out and systematized by the 
English Positivists. Comte had decreed the canonization of 
Cesar, as the overthrower of the free political system of the 
ancients, which was hated of Comte’s soul. Unless we are mis- 
taken, Caesar has a whole month dedicated to his adoration in the 
Positivist Calendar ; and this we suppose is sufficient to account 
for the incense burned to him by Dr. Congreve and Mr. Beesly. 
But by far the ablest representative of the Neo-Czsareans is 
Mommsen, who lavishes on the exaltation of his hero all the 
resources of a wonderfully versatile genius, and of a learning 





KS Merivale, ‘ History of the Romans under the Empire,’ vol. iii. p. 11 (Kd. 
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which sets him above all competitors in the field of Roman his- 
tory. Such is the school with which Mr. Froude casts in his 
lot. The constitutional cause in Roman history has found a 
vigorous defender in Mr. Goldwin Smith ; but his sallies, though 
brilliant, have been somewhat desultory, and notwithstanding 
his efforts we must, we fear, acknowledge that the Cesarean 
school still holds possession of the field. 

No qualified praise will satisfy the modern admirers of 
Cesar. In Mr. Froude’s eyes he is a great political creator, a 
statesman with a single eye to justice and good government, a 
martyr in the cause of right. 


‘Cesar had punished the oppressors of the provinces; Cesar had 
forced the nobles to give the people a share of the public lands; 
Cesar had opened the doors of citizenship to the libertini, the 
distant colonists and the provincials. It was for this that the senate 
hated him; for this they had fought against him; for this they 
murdered him. No Roman had ever served his country better, in 
peace or war, and thus he had been rewarded.’ —(p. 467.) 


This language may seem strong enough, but it is really only 
half-way to the goal of adulation which the Cesarean school 
reaches. We ought in fairness to complete the presentation 
of the view against which we desire to protest, by quoting 
the passage in which Mr. Froude’s panegyric culminates ; but 
obvious reasons compel us to be silent, and we must leave 
Mommsen to take up the tale. 


‘As the artist can paint everything save only consummate beauty, 
so the historian, when once in a thousand years he falls in with the 
perfect, can only be silent regarding it. Nothing is left for us but 
to deem those fortunate who beheld this perfection, and to gain some 
faint conception of it from the reflected lustre which rests imperishably 
on the works that were the creation of this great nature.’ * 


Against these extravagant praises we will endeavour to set a 
more sober and, as we hope, a fair and faithful picture of the 
character and the work of Cesar. The extraordinary brilliancy 
of his career and the tragic dignity of his end fix our attention 
on him as on the most memorable character in the history of 
Rome. As a soldier, an orator, a scholar, and a writer, he 
seems equipped at all points and in everything pre-eminent 
among his fellows. In the stormy and complicated politics of 
his time we see him fight his way up to the highest place 
with unerring sagacity and judgment. Each one of his asso- 





* Mormmsen, ‘ Hist. of Rome,’ vol. iv. p. 457 (English Translation). ; 
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‘ciates is treated liberally, loyally, and fairly, yet each is used 
as a tool to work out Cesar’s ends. The wonderful versatility 
of his genius was matched by rare courtesy, sweet temper, 
and delicate kindliness. He showed fidelity to his friends, 
and placability and generosity to his enemies. Numerous traits 
are recorded of him, which mark the perfect gentleman in 
the midst of a society not very chivalrous or refined in senti- 
ments and manners. The charm of his person and conversation 
won the hearts of men and women, and long before he attained 
to political greatness he was the most popular man in Rome. 
By his clemency when victor in the Civil War, Cesar did what 
in him lay to wean the Romans from the bitter feelings which 
the proscriptions of Marius and Sulla had imported into party 
strife. Mr. Froude well says of this clemency (p. 488), ‘ It may 
have been politic, but it arose also from the disposition of the 
man. Cruelty originates in fear, and Cesar was too indifferent 
to death to fear anything.’ Closely allied with this strong merci- 
fulness is the utter absence of jealousy ; Casar has a serene con- 
fidence in himself, and can afford to greet and cherish genius in 
others. His conduct to Cicero throughout his life shows this 
frankness of appreciation, and contrasts most favourably with the 
envy and the insolence with which the ‘new man’ was treated 
in the highest circles of the Roman nobility. 

Cesar’s early political life was spent in the turbulent strife of 
parties, which gradually undermined the constitution established 
by Sulla. It was an age of great political corruption ; a narrow 
oligarchy monopolized power in the commonwealth, while a 
second estate of bankers and tax-farmers trafficked and plun- 
dered in their rear, and a pauperized mob, vain of its position 
as nominal sovereign of the world, exacted its toll of bread and 
entertainments from those whom it suffered to govern without 
control or responsibility. The memory of the first civil war 
was a dreadful legacy ; men looked on each other with sus- 
picion, each fearing that his adversary might strike the first 
blow. Numbers had grown rich through the proscriptions, had 
squandered their gains in riotous living, and were now looking 
hungrily for fresh massacre and plunder. Such was the material 
out of which Catiline made his conspirators. 

Into all the prevailing methods of corruption Cesar threw 
himself with ardour. His bankrupt extravagance was distin- 
guished even in those reckless days, and the means were sup- 
plied by Cesar, as by others, through the plunder gained by 
office. When he hurried to Spain as pro-pretor ‘he wanted 
800,000. to be worth nothing.’* His Spanish governorship 





* Appian, ‘ Bell. Civ.’ ii. 8. 
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was sufficiently productive to stop the mouths of his creditors, 
and to enable him to show his face in Rome; but for the bribes 
necessary to secure his consulship he had to appeal to the rich 
Lucceius, with whom he coalesced in his candidature.* After 
this we hear no more of Cesar’s want of money. The enormous 
bribe (nearly a million and a half sterling), which Ptolemy paid 
to Cesar and his confederates, doubtless set them above all such 
difficulties for the moment, and for the next nine years the 
plunder of Gaul flowed steadily to Rome, to adorn the city,} to 
provide splendid shows and largesses, to reward old adherents, 
and to purchase every politician who was for sale :— 


‘ All those who were in his suite,’ writes Suetonius,t ‘and a large 
portion of the senate besides, were bound to him by loans without 
interest or at very light charges. Men of other ranks who visited 
him, either with or without invitation, at his headquarters, were 
gratified by handsome donations, which were extended even to the 
freedmen and slaves of each according as they had influence with 
their patron or master. Further, he was the sole resort of debtors 
and persons threatened with prosecution and of spendthrift youths ; 
only to those who lay under accusations too serious, or a weight of 
embarrassment and profligacy too great for him to be able to assist 
them, he would say outright, ‘“‘ What you want is a Civil War.”’ 


Czsar never wanted for tools; Clodius, Piso, Gabinius, 
Vatinius, Antony, and Curio, were ready instruments of his will, 
and for their actions their master is responsible. Mr. Froude, 
who wisely declines to follow Mr. Beesly in his attempt to 
whitewash Clodius, gives a striking picture (p. 228) of the ex- 
travagances of his tribunate ; but it never seems to occur to him 
that they reflect any discredit on Cesar. In another passage 
(p. 192) he expressly loads the oligarchical government, which 
has surely sins enough of its own to answer for, with the burden 
of the offences of Cesar’s agents:—‘If we allow Cicero’s de- 
scription of Clodius and the two consuls (Piso and Gabinius) to 
be true to the facts, what harder condemnation can be pro- 
nounced against a political condition in which such men as 
these could be raised to the first power in the state?’ These 
were magistrates of Casar’s creation, raised to office and power 
by his influence against all the efforts of the aristocratical party. 
We cannot suppose that these were men whom Cesar delighted 
to honour. It was the curse of his position that every one of 
honesty and respectability stood aloof from him; his ends were 
such that no loyal citizen could approve of them, and when his 


* Suet. Jul. 19. ' 
+ He paid over 800,0001. for the site of the Basilica Julia in the Forum. Suet. 
ul, 26. $ Jul. 27. 
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ends were marked he had no scruple or hesitation about means. 
Just as, when it was necessary for his purposes to strike terror, 
he, by nature and habit the most clement and kindly of men, 
could commit an act of barbarity for which Roman history has 
no parallel, in cutting off the hands of the brave men who held 
out to the last in the fortress of Uxellodunum, so when his per- 
sonal interests required, he could alienate without remorse the 
esteem of the men he honoured and loved, and could force upon 
the State a government of vagabonds and profligates. 
Throughout the earlier period of his political life Caesar shows 
admirable skill in all that relates to his personal position. 
Pompey, Crassus, and Cicero, are merely pawns moved over the 
board by this consummate player. But we fail to trace in him, 
any more than in his contemporaries, so much as an effort for 
a reform of the free State. The watchwords of the democratic 
party, the restoration of the tribunician power, the acknowledg- 
ment of the citizenship of the district between the Po and the 
Alps, and the general attitude of hostility to the government of 
the Senate, Cesar had inherited as part of his family connection 
with Marius and Cinna. But there-is no evidence of any 
attempt on his part to deal with the fatal defects of the repub- 
lican constitution, to enforce practical responsibility on ruling 
statesmen, to organize a police for the city of Rome, or to enable 
the nation to participate in its own government by some method 
more rational than the fiction that the mob which crowded the 
three acres of the Forum was the Roman people. We have 
already spoken of his open disregard of all law and order in the 
way in which he carried the measures of his first consulship: 
the measures themselves, with the exception of a recension of 
Sulla’s law against extortion,* are all of a personal or party 
character. Mr. Froude (p. 177) strangely enough attributes all 
the ‘leges Julix’ included in the ‘ Digest’ to the first consul- 
ship of Cesar. One of them, to which he more especially 
refers, the ‘Lex Julia de Adulteriis, is expressly stated in 
the ‘ Digest’ to have been passed by Augustus, and the same 
may be true of others. Such of them as are really the laws of 
the elder Caesar must be attributed to his Dictatorship rather 
than to his first consulship.{ Cesar as consul is the partisan 





* The chief improvements in this recension appear to have been a regulation 
of the requisitions which the provincial governor was entitled to demand, and a 
provision that he should deposit full accounts before leaving his province. Cesar 
did not deal with the main defect of the ‘Lex Repetundarum,’ namely, that only 
Senators were liable under it. The Equites valued this monstrous immunity as 
one of their most precious privileges (Cicero, pro Rab. Postumo, ch. 6), and 
Cesar could not afford a quarrel with the clients of Crassus, 

+ The Lex Majestatis, for instance, of Sulla was still in force when Appius 
Claudius was accused by Dolabella, p.c. 50. See ad Fam, IIT. xi. 1. lead 
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leader securing political supremacy to himself and his col-- 
leagues. He provided lands for Pompey’s veterans, and con- 
firmed Pompey’s acts in Asia; to please Crassus, he gave a 
remission of their contracts to the publicani; to supply money 
for the coalition, he recognised Ptolemy Auletes as King of 
Egypt; to provide it with a convenient instrument in the tri- 
bunate, he transferred Clodius to the plebs, and finally by means 
of his jackal Vatinius he allotted himself for five years an army 
and a military position dominating Italy. Mr. Froude con- 
siders it absurd to suppose that in undertaking the conquest of 
Gaul Cesar had any thought of training an army which he 
might use against the Republic. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that he had already committed himself against the law and 
the constitution, and that the support of an army was now neces- 
sary for his safety. So keen an observer cannot have missed 
the lesson which Sulla had taught, that the civic government 
was powerless against an army returning victorious from the 
provinces, and that the way to conquer Rome lay through the 
conquest of the enemies of Rome. Cesar must have noted the 
commanding position of Pompey at the end of the Mithridatic 
War, and he certainly never dreamed of imitating Pompey’s 
self-abnegation. ‘ He who was master for five years was master 
for life’* Doubtless, he would have avoided the ultimate con- 
flict, if he could have gained the objects he desired without it ; 
doubtless he was wise enough not to map out his course defi- 
nitely beforehand, but to leave much to be determined by cir- 
cumstances; he could not have foreseen how the ties between 
himself and Pompey would be loosened by the death of Crassus 
and the death of Julia. The fact remains, that he deliberately 
built up for himself a position from which he could defy the 
State, and that when the moment of crisis came he used the 
power so acquired to bear arms against his country. , 

But our judgment of Caesar must depend, not so much on 
what he accomplished in his days of struggle and conflict, as 
upon the system which he constructed when the State lay at his 
disposal, like clay in the hands of the potter. Cesar, as dic- 
tator, governed the provinces well, and he passed a number of 
wise and useful measures. He dealt judiciously with the general 
bankruptcy which had resulted from the Civil War; he com- 
menced a survey and census of the whole empire; he regulated 
the Roman Calendar after the Egyptian model; he improved 
and beautified the city of Rome; he granted the Latin rights to 
the Sicilians, and the full franchise to the Transpadanes; he 





* Mommsen, ‘ Hist. of Rome,’ vol. iv. p. 204 (English Translation). 
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settled his veterans on grants of land in Italy; he revived the 
system of transmarine colonization, which had slumbered since 
the death of Caius Gracchus. His restoration of Corinth and 
Carthage as Roman colonies deserves special recognition. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith scarcely hits the mark when he observes that 
it is a measure of doubtful expediency to attempt the revival of 
decayed seats of commerce. Corinth and Carthage had not 
decayed from the natural process of events, or because trade had 
found better channels in which to flow. They had been de- 
stroyed by the violence of war, and commercial aswell as 
political jealousy on the part of Rome had probably contributed 
to their ruin. The great prosperity of both cities during the 
succeeding four centuries is an ample justification of Caesar. It 
is true that in the most important of these measures Caesar was 
only following out the lines of policy traced for him by his most 
eminent predecessors, especially by Caius Gracchus. Still, that 
from among all the projects of the past he should have seen so 
well what to choose, marks the keen insight of the statesman, 
and the energy with which, during his brief day of power, in 
the midst of wars and rumours of wars, he carried his plans into 
execution, shows rare activity of mind and decision of purpose. 
But Mr. Froude is very far wrong, when, speaking of his good 
administration and his wise enactments, he says:—‘ It was for 
this that the Senate hated him; for this they had fought against 
him ; for this they murdered him.’ In the indictment against 
the memory of Cesar, which we find in the letters and speeches 
of Cicero, these measures are hardly mentioned. One note is 
always struck, one charge always urged, ‘Si Cesar rex fuerit 
libertatem patrie vite amici anteponendam.’ * 

The constitution of the State, as arranged by Caesar, was an 
unveiled despotism. Unlike Augustus, who carefully avoided 
trampling on the susceptibilities of those whom he called his 
fellow-citizens, Cesar avowedly concentrated all power in his 
own hands. He accepted for life absolute and unlimited dominion. 
‘There could be no complaint,’ writes Mommsen, ‘at least on 
the score that Cesar left the public in the dark as to his view of 
his position; as distinctly and formally as possible he came 
forward not merely as monarch, but as very King of Rome.’ ft 
Mommsen praises his frankness in thus avowing and parading 
his domination ; but surely that frankness is nothing better than 
folly, which consists in wounding all the feelings of self-respect 
which a wise ruler should cherish as the most precious element in 
national life. Amongst a people who dwelt proudly on the 

* Cicero to Matius, ad Fam. XI. xxvii. 8. 
+ Mommsen, ‘ Hist. of Rome,’ vol. iv. p. 473. 
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recollection of the long centuries of glory, in which freedom and 
self-government had made them masters of the world, Cwsar 
would have the ‘Romanos rerum dominos gentemque togatam, 
submit to sink wittingly into the subjects of a despotism. We 
cannot resist the impression, monstrous as the suggestion will 
appear to the modern Cesareans, that Cesar, notwithstanding 
all the coolness and self-control which he manifested in the first 
part of his career, suffered his head to be turned by the dizzy 
height to which he had climbed. He was not only ambitious of 
the substance of power, but was caught by the glitter of its 
trappings. How else can we explain it,. that he who knew well 
the secular hatred which the Romans bore to the name of King 
should have suffered his partisans to play with the offer of a 
crown? that he should have set up his statue along with those of 
the Seven Kings of Rome, and have adopted the robes which 
tradition assigned to them? And while on the one hand he 
accepted the odious memory of the office which the free State had 
solemnly renounced for ever, on the other hand we see in him a 
hankering after the barbaric expressions by which Eastern 
potentates were wont to attempt to realize to themselves the 
plenitude of their power. He aspires to a ‘ Divine Right,’ not 
in that comparatively innocent form in which the ruler is 
regarded as the special servant and delegate of Heaven, but in 
the slavish sense in which the prostrate Oriental deifies the 
person of his master, Casar too must have his statue borne in 
procession amongst the images of the gods, he must have temples 
and a flamen to offer incense to his divinity, and a statue 
inscribed ‘ The invincible god !’* These pretensions would have 
seemed impious to the believers in a dogmatic theology ; but this 
was hardly the case with the Romans; their objection was not 
religious but political. Such conduct in a man was ‘ incivism’; 
it was to claim submission as to a being of a higher nature ; it 
was to arrogate a pre-eminence injurious and insulting to his 
fellows. 

Cesar arranged the details of his constitution so as to leave 
no power in the State but himself. So far we have only the 
most obvious and crudest expedients of despotism. ‘ Any one 
can govern with a state of siege.’ So far there is nothing of 
skill or constructive power to admire. Mr. Froude seems to 


* Appian, Bell. Civ. ii. 106. Dio. xliii. 45. Suetonius, Jul. 76. Mommsen’s 
remarks are characteristic: ‘Since the principle of the monarchy leads by 
logical sequence, on the one hand from its religious side up to the king-god, on 
the other from its legal side up to the king-master, we must recognize in this 
procedure thut absolute and unflinching thoroughness of thought and action 
which, here as elsewhere, vindicates for Caesar a unique station in History.’— 
Rémisches Staats-Recht, vol. ii. p. 716. 
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think that he has found a sufficient justification for a military 
monarchy in the excellence of the Roman troops (p. 435). 


‘In the army alone the Roman character and the Roman honour 
survived. In the Imperator, therefore, as chief of the army, the care 
of the provinces, the direction of public policy, the sovereign autho- 
rity in the last appeal, could alone thenceforward reside. The senate 
might remain as a Council of State: the magistrates might bear their 
old names, and administer their old functions. But the authority of 
the executive government lay in the loyalty, the morality, and the 
patriotism of the legions to which the power had been transferred.’ 


A nation which can produce soldiers ‘loyal, moral, and 
patriotic,’ is surely fit to be entrusted with political freedom. 
Mr. Froude himself points out in anovker passage (p. 204), 
that the vigour and versatility which the Romans still showed 
when incorporated in the legions proves that ‘ there was sound 
stuff’ somewhere in Italy. This sound stuff deserved to find a 
statesman capable of organizing it into a free nation. The plea 
for Imperialism which Mr. Froude advances seems to us bad 
political doctrine at any time, and a doctrine doubly dangerous 
to preach in our own day, when the desire for quiet and material 
prosperity, the growing sense of the irksomeness of political 
duties, and impatience of the seeming slowness and ineffective- 
ness of free institutions, tempts so many to look towards despot- 
ism as a short cut by which to avoid the inconveniences which 
seem to beset liberty.* The best lesson which we can draw from 
the study of ancient politics is the lesson of patience. Abuses 
which appear as the disordered growths of freedom must indeed 
be dealt with by vigorous reform, but not by laying the axe to 
the life that lies at the root and supplies vigour and nourishment 
to all the branches of a commonwealth. Heroic remedies, such 
as Cesar prescribed, not only set the seal to the degradation of 
the civilians, but are the surest means of demoralizing the army 
in whose soundness their justification is supposed to lie. The 
mutinies of the German and Illyrian legions on the death of 
Augustus, the civil wars of Otho and Vitellius, and the crowd 
of rival emperors who tore the State to pieces in the third 
century, are the answer which history gives as to the effect of 





* Mr. Tyrrell (Intr. p. xv.) quotes an apt criticism on Mommsen from a very 
interesting work (Boissier, ‘Cicéron et ses Amis’): ‘Comme il est toujours pré- 
occupé du présent dans ses études du passé, on dirait qu’il poursuit dans l’aristo- 
cratie Romaine les hobereaux de la Prusse, et qu’il salue d’avance dans César ce 
despote populaire dont la main ferme peut seule donner a l’Allemagne son unité.’ 
‘Whatever we may think of the political prophecy, we discern here a fair excuse 
for a Cesarean who is also a Prussian. But Mr. Froude—an Englishman, and 
an Englishman who has made the history of the English nation the study of his 
life— what business had he in this galley?’ 
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teaching soldiery that their will is to be the predominant power 
in the State. 

Mommsen, with that strange union of keen insight and whim- 
sicality of judgment which makes him at once the most inter- 
esting and the most provoking of modern writers of history, 
acknowledges freely the essential vices of a military despotism, 
but shelters the character of his hero behind a supposed aspiration 
for nobler and purer institutions than those which he actually 
created. ‘A civil commonwealth, a Periclean organization of 
the State in which the power of the prince rested on the fact 
that he represented the burgesses in the noblest and most accom- 
plished manner, and the most accomplished and noblest part of 
the burgesses recognized him as the man in whom they thoroughly 
confided,* such is the ideal for which Cesar is supposed to 
have striven. That Cesar was a politician before he was a 
soldier is of course true, and that he could not use military force 
before he possessed an army is sufficiently obvious. In his early 
days he was obliged to look for support to the much less perfect 
instruments of coercion supplied by street-mobs and organized 
gangs of roughs. ‘The noblest and most accomplished part of 
the burgesses’ had always protested against Cesar, but by means 
such as these he always succeeded in keeping their opposition 
at arm’s length. Mommsen manifests the ‘courage of his 
opinions, when he transfers the question from the early aspi- 
rations of the politician, of which in the nature of things we 
can know but little, to the enactments which the dictator made 
in the face of day. 


‘However much of the ideal of his youth—the founding of a 
Periclean government in Rome not by virtue of the sword, but by 
virtue of the confidence of the nation—Cwsar had been obliged to 
abandon in his struggle with realities, he retained even now the 
fundamental idea of founding no military monarchy with an energy 
to which history scarcely supplies a parallel.’ 


The facts which Mommsen adduces, the absence of a praetorian 
guard, the quartering of the legions on the frontiers, and the grant- 
ing retirement to his veterans, seem to us quite insufficient to sup- 
port this thesis, A military supremacy is not to be gauged by the 
number of troops; Casar always had armies sufficient to crush 
any resistance to his authority, and on them his domination 
really rested. Mommsen admits that this fancied aspiration 
which he attributes to Cassar was a dream and an illusion :— 


‘Even the great democrat could only with difficulty and im- 
perfectly hold in check the power which he had unchained ; thousands 














* Mommsen, ‘ Hist. of Rome,’ vol. iv. p. 199. 
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of swords still at his signal flew from the scabbard, but they no 
longer returned to the scabbard at his signal, Fate is mightier than 
genius. Ossar desired to be the restorer of the civil commonwealth, 
and became the founder of the military monarchy which he abhorred ; 
he overthrew the régime of aristocrats and bankers in the state, 
only to put a military régime in its place, and the Commonwealth 
continued as before to be tyrannized and turned to profit by a 
minority.’ * 


The fatal results of Czsar’s policy could not be better set forth 
than by this his professed advocate. But we fail to perceive that 
Cesar ever seriously wished or strove for a higher ideal. The 
military monarchy was the natural and inevitable result of his 
own acts. For the ends of his own personal ambition he had 
used the swords of the soldiers to set himself above the law ; and 
now he would tolerate no power which should serve as a check 
on his own autocratic will, or as a counterpoise to the force of 
the legions. We note, as the most emphatic condemnation of 
what Cesar really did, the anxiety with which his admirers strive 
to show that he was more than a despot. ‘ Czsar’s efforts,’ says 
Mr. Froude (p. 472), ‘had been to reform the constitution, not 
to abolish it.” ‘He was filled,’ says Mommsen, ‘ with Repub- 
lican ideals, and at the same time born to be a King’ ;f ‘ he had 
come not to destroy liberty but to fulfil it’;{ ‘his monarchy 
was so little at variance with democracy, that democracy on the 
contrary only attained its completion and fulfilment by means of 
that monarchy.’§ We cannot but be impatient with this cloud 
of words, obscuring the plain truth that Jiberty and absolutism 
cannot live together. The two are by the nature of things 
antagonistic, and a ‘ democratic despotism’ is a mere contradic- 
tion in terms, signifying nothing. ‘The well-known sentence of 
Thucydides, that Athens under Pericles was ‘in name a demo- 
cracy, but in fact the government of the first citizen,’ has been 
laid under contribution to supply a sense which its author never 
intended. When Pericles and Caius Gracchus are bracketed 
with Napoleon, Cromwell, and Cesar, as rulers of the same type, 
we reach the climax of political solecism. ‘ Periclean Monarchy,’ 
such as Thucydides intended to express, is really nothing more 
or less than the government exercised by a prime minister in 
a free State; and such a government can only exist where 
there exists sufficient independent power to check or to remove 
the ruler. Only then does the support of public opinion, the 
confidence of the nation, become the real foundation of power. 

* Mommeen, ‘ Hist. of Rome,’ vol. iv. p. 493. + Ib. p. 457. 
¢ Ib. p. 472. § Ib. p. 465. 
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The truth has been embalmed for us in the French epigram, ‘On 
ne peut pas s’appuyer que sur ce qui résiste.’ 

Where under the Cesarean system are we to find this ‘ some- 
thing that resists,’ without which all forms of freedom are a 
mockery, without which a government can have no support but 
military force? Not certainly in the assemblies of the people. 
They came together to ratify in the most formal manner the 
decrees of their new sovereign, and to elect magistrates, of 
whom half were directly nominated for them by the dictator, 
and all practically designated by his influence. No genius 
could have made the general assembly of the Roman people 
anything but a mob, and no statesman of sense would have com- 
mitted serious political power to such a rabble. The case is far 
different with the Senate. In the Senate were concentrated the 
traditions of government and the traditions of free speech ; 
whatever veneration for antiquity and whatever regard for 
liberty and constitutional government still survived were 
instinctively directed towards the Senate; it was the natural 
refuge of the dignity of the Roman name and of the hopes of 
freemen. The looseness and elasticity of its structure fitted it 
admirably to be the subject of a reform which should bring it 
into closer connection with the people and make it more truly 
the mouthpiece of the soundest public opinion. Here, if any- 
where, lay the chance for cherishing and developing any germs 
of freedom which had survived the shock of arms. Suetonius * 
tells us that Augustus at one time conceived the magnificent 
project of making the Senate really a representative body by 
transferring the election of the magistrates of the State to a poll 
to be taken in the scattered colonies and municipal towns. The 
scheme unhappily came to nothing. The bad traditions of the 
city-state proved too strong for a reform which might have 
altered the whole course of history. But Augustus saw at least 
that in the Senate lay the only possible hope of maintaining the 
character and self-respect of the Roman people, and accordingly 
he strove hard to give it dignity and at least the semblance of 
power. The elder Cesar, on the other hand, seems to have 
wantonly expressed his contempt for all that survived of Repub- 
lican usage. Sometimes he suspended for months the election 
of the magistrates of the State, sometimes he mocked the system 

. of annual office by crowding fresh consuls into the year, and 

Rome now contained a consular, ‘during whose term of office 

no one had slept.’t| The Senate itself was treated with studied 





* Aug. 46. 
+ Caninius Rebilus, elected consul for asingleday. Mr. Froude shows a strange 
misapprehension 
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contumely. Cicero writes to his friend Pztus, who has been 
urging him to return to Rome and to take part in public 
business :— 


‘You cite the example of Catulus and his time. Where is the 
resemblance? In those days I too was loath to be long away from 
my post in the state. For then we sat on the poop of the vessel with 
our hands to the tiller, now there is scarce a place for us in the hold. 
Do you suppose that any fewer decrees of the senate will be passed if 
I stay at Naples? Why, when I am in Rome, and in the thick of the 
Forum, the decrees of the senate are written out at Antony’s house ; 
aye, and if it comes into his head, I am set down as one of those 
who attested the registration, and I get intelligence of the arrival in 
Armenia or Syria of decrees said to have been passed on my proposi- 
tion, before I have heard a word about the matter. Pray do not think 
I am jesting. I assure you I have received letters from princes in 
the uttermost parts of the earth, returning thanks for the salutation 
as “‘ King” which had been given them on my proposal—people of 
whom I was so far from knowing that they had been saluted kings, 
that I had never heard of their existence.’ * 


There was indeed a time during the first part of Cesar’s 
reign, when a hope was still cherished that he would be content 
to moderate his power and allow room for ‘some sort of free 
state.’ It was even supposed that Cesar himself desired this, 
and was only hindered by the exigencies of his situation and by 
the necessity of pandering to the more disreputable of his own 
partisans. This hope is most clearly indicated in the speech of 
thanks delivered by Cicero on the occasion of Cesar’s consent to 
the recal of M. Marcellus. Mr. Froude seems to us to have 
failed to appreciate either the immediate surroundings or the 
half-veiled significance of this speech, though he quotes largely 
from its inflated expressions of gratitude and devotion, in order 
to contrast them with the approval which Cicero afterwards. 
declared of the assassination of him to whom he had promised 
that ‘ We will stand as sentries over your safety, and we will 
interpose our own bodies between you and any danger which 
may menace you.’ Mr. Froude goes so far as to hint (p. 451) 
that this speech may have been deliberately designed to throw 
Cesar off his guard. This is one of the instances in which an 
oversight, not very important perhaps in itself, leads him to a 





misapprehension when he says (p. 443), ‘ though Cesar was sole consul for the 
year, he took a colleague, and when his colleague died on the last day of office he 
named another that the customary form might be observed.’ Contrast Suetonius, 
Jul. 76. ‘Pridie autem Kalendas Januarias repentina consulis morte cessantem 
honorem in paucas horas petenti dedit. EHadem licentid, spreto patrio more magis- 
tratus in plures annos ordinavit, &c. Mr. Froude seems to have had in mind 
Plutarch’s version of the story. But this, though it does not directly contradict, 
by no means justifies his statements. * Ad Fam. IX. xv. 
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false impression of a situation. The speech—‘ Pro Marcello’— 
was not delivered, as Mr. Froude says, a few weeks before Cesar’s 
murder, but in the autumn of B.c. 46, a year and a half pre- 
viously. In a letter written at the time, Cicero tells us that 
enthusiasm for Czsar’s clemency had made him burst through 
the bonds of silence which he had imposed on himself, and rise 
to express the thanks of the Senate. The language of the speech 
is overstrained and unbecoming ; but there is no reason to doubt 
that at the moment it was sincere. Cicero’s private letters of 
the same period contain repeated expressions of the conviction 
that the character and personal conduct of Casar is the one 
redeeming feature of the time, and he is inclined to make every 
allowance for the difficulties of Casar’s position :— 


‘Since I have judged it proper to live on, I cannot but love him 
by whose kindness life has been granted me. Supposing him to 
desire the existence of a free state, such as we ought all to wish for, 
such as he perhaps wishes for too, yet he lacks the power to create it, 
so hampered is he by obligations to others.’ * 

‘The state of affairs is such that if you were in Rome you could 
see nothing to please you except your friends, In fine, nothing can 
be better than the ruler, but for the rest persons and things are such 
that, if needs be, it is better to hear of them than to see them.’ ¢ 

‘Here we have peace, but such a peace as holds much which if you 
were with us would give you no pleasure; these are just the things 
which give Cesar no pleasure either; but the results of civil war are 
always such that much is done beside that which the conqueror 
desires, for he has to humour those with whose assistance he has 
gained the victory.’ t 


Cicero hoped against hope for some tolerable ‘ modus vivendi.’ 
He had even written a treatise expressing his views of the poli- 
tical needs of the time, which he intended to present to Cesar, 
but withdrew in deference to the advice of Czsar’s confidential 
adherents. He wishes for a personal interview with his friend 
Sulpicius, that they may in concert decide on some line of policy 
which shall at once satisfy their own consciences and meet the 
approval of Cesar. In the midst of the effusive adulation of 
the speech ‘Pro Marcello,’ Cicero indicates clearly enough to 
the monarch himself, that Rome is not satisfied with his present 
arrangements, and that a new work of reform is expected from 
him :— 

‘It could not be avoided that in so great a war the Republic should 
receive a shock, and lose many adornments of its dignity and many 








* Ad Fam. IX. xvii. 2 (to Pewtus), 
+ Ib. VL. vi. 5 (to Ser. Sulpicius). 
¢ To Cornificius, ad Fam. XII. xviii. 2. 
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safeguards for its stability, and that the leader, on the one side and 
on the other, should while standing in arms do many things which 
he would never have permitted in time of peace.* All these wounds 
inflicted by war now remain to be cured by you, and you alone can 
cure them. .... At this moment, though your achievements have 
embraced the whole state and the salvation of all its citizens, yet so 
far are you from setting the coping-stone on your greatest work, that 
you have not yet laid the foundations of that which you design. . . . 
If, Cesar, after all your immortal exploits this were to be the final 
result, that now your adversaries are conquered you should leave the 
Republic in the condition in which it now is, consider, I pray you, 
whether your career will not seem famous indeed, but scarcely 
glorious . . . Hic igitur tibi reliqua pars est; hic restat actus; in 
hoc elaborandum est, ut Rempublicam constituas.’ ¢ 


We find that Brutus at one time shared these illusions. ‘ What 
is this,’ Cicero writes to Atticus ; ‘ does Brutus declare that Cesar 
is coming over to the constitutionalists ? ’ t 

The hope that floated before the minds of these men was that 
Cesar would construct, as his nephew after him constructed, a 
mixed government, in which, though the pivot of power was 
the person of the ‘ princeps, § some spheres of activity, some 
dignity and some opportunity for an independent and honour- 
able political career should still be left to the senators of Rome. 
In such a solution the best minds of Rome would undoubtedly 
have acquiesced. The principate, as founded by Augustus, was 
a structure too artificial to last ; the relations between Emperor 
and Senate required too much tact and skill on the part of the 
sovereign to be sustained by ordinary men like Tiberius, much 
less by crack-brained youths such as Caligula and Nero. This 
experience leads Tacitus || to declare that ‘ a form of constitution 
compounded of monarchical, aristocratical, and popular elements 
is rather to be wished for than to be realized ; or if it be instituted 
it cannot last long.’ Like many other seeming impossibilities, 
this problem has found a solution in the process of history. To 
have attempted, though unsuccessfully, to solve it, is the great 


* We might almost fancy that Augustus had this passage in view when, on 
laying down the dictatorial authority which he had exercised down io the end of 
his sixth consulship (B.c. 28), he cancelled by a single edict all irregular grants 
and enactments put forth by himself or by his colleagues in the triumvirate 
during the period of their extraordinary powers. 

+ Pro Marcello, ch. 8. 

t Ad Att. XIII. xl. 1. ‘Itane? Brutus nuntiat illum ad bonos viros (sc. 
redire velle)?’ 

§ Compare the passage where Cicero notes what would have been the result, had 
an accommodation been effected before Cesar passed the Rubicon: ‘ Esset hic 
quidem clarus in togi et princeps, sed tantas opes quantas nunc habet, non 
haberet.’ (Ad Fam. VI. vi. 5.) 

|| Ann. IV, 33., 
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glory of Augustus. Possibly even he was only half-hearted in 
the attempt, and felt that the memory of the blood shed in the 
proscriptions hampered his efforts, just as the memory of the ‘coup 
d'état’ fettered the action of Napoleon III. But in Cesar we 
fail to trace so much as any consciousness of the infinite supe- 
riority of the free state to the despotism, or any effort to foster the 
growth of independent power and independent political action. 
If he had seriously applied himself to carry out in action that 
‘reconstruction of the Republic’ which Cicero called on him to 
undertake, then even the claims advanced for him by Froude and 
Mommsen might have seemed to have been justified. Here was 
a task worthy indeed of a creative genius. The old Republic 
dominating the subject provinces was dead, dead of its own 
inherent vices. It lay with Cesar to set the new cosmopolitan 
Rome in the path of liberty and self-government. But of all 
this Caesar would none. He was greedy of power, and not a jot 
or a tittle of it was allowed to pass from his own hands. His 
work has all the coarseness which comes from yielding to a 
temptation so vulgar, and employing the threadbare expedients 
of despotism, which ever measures its own strength by the 
weakness of its subjects, and aspires to the miserable eminence 
of the ‘ one-eyed king in the nation of the blind.’ Rome had by 
her career of conquest destroyed liberty everywhere except 
amongst her own citizens: into that narrow focus was concen- 
trated all that remained of the light of freedom. When in this 
its last refuge Caesar with gentle but inexorable action extin- 
guished every spark which might have given hope for a revival 
in the future, he set in revolt against himself all that was 
noblest in Rome. This was the work of which Mommsen pre- 
sumes to say :— 


‘Whether the plan was complete, those who venture to vie in 
thought with such a man may decide; we observe no material defects 
in what lies before us—every single stone of the building enough to 
make a man immortal, and yet all combining to make one harmonious 
whole.’ * 


Cesar must needs parade himself as despot, and by that 
means he earned the despot’s fate. The assassination was an 
act of folly and perverseness. The conspirators wished to make 
war on a situation, and they killed a person. ‘ Regem non 
regnum ademerunt,’ says Cicero. The real mischief, the pre- 
dominance of the military element in the State, was not touched. 
The veterans, even without their master, were strong enough to 
overbear all resistance ; and so the worst section of the Caesarean 





* Mommsen, ‘ Hist. of Rome,’ vol. iv. p. 557. 
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party, the section represented by Antony, Dolabella, and Lepi- 
dus, reaped the advantage of Cesar’s death, and the military 


‘domination re-established itself without the redeeming features 


of Cesar’s personal ability and generosity. Further, the cir- 
cumstances of the assassination were such as to shock ordinary 


public opinion. To strike in order to avenge personal injuries 


and personal quarrels seems natural and venial to the popular 
intelligence ; but, that men who had transgressed the laws of 
gratitude towards a personal benefactor should appeal in justifi- 
cation of their deed to a supposed higher law of duty and 
patriotism, was a presumption which the masses could not 
tolerate.* Brutus and Cassius only succeeded in consecrating 


-a martyr for the cause of monarchy. 


Still, as we look back on that day, ‘crudi adhuc servitii liber- 
tatisque improspere repetite,’ we feel that some sympathy is due 
to the men who killed Caesar. They were carrying out what 
the moral judgment of the ancient world imposed as a sacred 


-duty, the extinction, by whatever means, of the man who dared 


to make himself despot in a free state. When Talleyrand was 
told of the assassination of the Emperor Paul, he replied, ‘I 
understand that is the constitutional mode of resignation in 
Russia.’ Such a ‘constitutional mode’ was not only sanctioned 
by the precepts of Greek philosophers and the practice of Greek 
states, but was directly held up for the instruction of the Romans 
in the law which provided that any one who set up a power 
without appeal was by that very act consecrated as a victim to 
the infernal gods, and that the hand of every citizen was armed 
to complete the sacrifice. We have seen how, for a time, Cicero 
and his friends were fain to hope for some revival of liberty. 
Only when this hope died out, only when it became evident 
that Caesar had spoken his last word in politics, and that the 
yoke which they abhorred was to be fixed on their necks for 
ever, did the Republican party appeal to the dagger as to their 
last resort. 

It is noticeable that the best members of the Casarean party, 
Hirtius, Pansa, P. Servilius Isauricus, and Servius Sulpicius 
Rufus, though they may not have approved the assassination, at 
least condoned it, and threw in their lot with Cicero and the 
liberators in their struggle against Antony. The rank and file 
of the Senate,t notwithstanding that it consisted, for the most 





* ‘Inter ludos cantata sunt quedam ad miserationem et invidiam cedis ejus 
-accommodata ex Pacuvi Armorum judicio : 
‘Men, servasse, ut essent qui me perderent ?’ 
Suet. Jul. 84. 
~ 1 ‘Senatum fortem habemus, sed infimo quemque honore fortissimum.’ Ad‘Fam. 
. iv. 1. 
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art, of men of Cesar’s creation, took the same side. The 
talians were also eager to give their services against Antony. 
The legions of recruits, of which there were eight in the camp 
of Decimus Brutus alone,* were no match in the field for the 
veterans of the civil war. But their forwardness is an evidence 
that the feeling of Italy was still Republican. The bitterness 
with which citizens saw themselves degraded to the rank of 
subjects finds ample illustration in contemporary utterances. 
Pollio, who had been a thorough Cesarean, complains that, 
though he had no choice but to obey Czsar’s commands, this 
had not shielded him from the blame of his fellow-citizens :— 


‘The unpopularity which attached to my conduct, most undeserved 
though it was, gave me a lesson how delightful liberty is, and how 
wretched a life passed under the dominion of another. Therefore, if 
the question is of the revival of the absolute power of one man, 
whosoever that man may be, I profess myself his enemy.’ 


To Servius Sulpicius, a Cesarean so moderate that he may be 
counted as a neutral, Cicero, even during the lifetime of the 
dictator, avows with perfect confidence of sympathy his abhor- 
rence of the situation. Servius always speaks in the same tone. 
This is the burden of his touching letter of consolation to Cicero 
on the death of his daughter :— 


‘Do you grieve for her lot, who is taken away from the evil to. 
come? who has seen the great days of the Republic, and has expired 
with its expiration? Does it not often occur to you, as it does to me, 
that we have fallen on times in which those are to be congratulated 
who can pass painlessly from life to death? Why be so deeply 
stirred by a private grief? Consider how fortune has buffeted us 
already. We have seen snatched from us those things which men 
should hold not less dear than their children—our country, our 
reputation, our dignity—everything which made life honourable. 
What can one blow more add to our pain? Schooled in such a fate 
as ours, ought not the mind to become callous, and hold whatever may 
befal as insignificant ?’ t 


In sentences such as these we seem to catch the note of dull 
passive despair with which Tacitus has made us so familiar. 
The inexorable unapproachable despotism already throws its 
chill shadow over the scene, and the ‘ petty men’ ‘ peep. about 
to find themselves dishonourable graves,’ Every incident of 
monarchy was galling and degrading to those who had been 
nurtured in the proud atmosphere of aristocratic republicanism, 
and Cesar himself was not blind to the feelings which his 











* Ad Fam. X. xxiv. 3. $I, xxxi. 3. 
$ Abridged and re-arranged from ad Fam. IV. v. 
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system inspired. Cicero (who speaks elsewhere of the ‘ infinita 
molestia’ of approaching Cesar) was dancing attendance one 
day in the ante-chamber of the dictator, waiting for his turn to 
be summoned. ‘Can I doubt,’ exclaimed Czsar, ‘that I am 
cordially hated, when Marcus Cicero has to sit there waiting 
and cannot see me at his own convenience? Well, if any one 
is easy-tempered, it is Cicero; but, no doubt, he must hate me 
bitterly."* Cicero had certainly no personal reason for dis- 
liking Cesar, and there is abundant evidence that personally he 
revered and admired him. What he hated was not the man but 
the monarch. Most significant, then, is the tone in which 
Cicero speaks of Czsar’s assassination. He not only accepts it 
as a necessary measure, but triumphs over it as a righteous retri- 
bution. Even when he doubts whether its practical results will 
not prove worthless, he sets down as clear gain ‘the exultation 
in the deed, and the exaction of the penalty desired by our 
hatred and indignation.’ Even ‘this same easy-tempered 
man’ had felt the iron enter into his soul. As we trace the 
bitterness with which the despotism inspired this mild and 
amiable heart, we cease to wonder if to men of sterner mould 
the thrust of the dagger seemed the only reply to the intoler- 
able wrong which they had suffered. ‘It makes a world of 
difference what his will is,’ Casar was wont to say of Brutus; 
‘whatever he wills, he wills it strongly.{ Such wills Caesar 
had set in deadly opposition to himself and his policy. 

Czsar failed to secure a place for liberty and its life and 
energy in his system. He has no claim therefore to the title of 
a great constructive genius. His greatness was as a destroyer ; 
and in what he destroyed there were doubtless vices enough to 
merit annihilation. The Romans had tried the experiment of 
a republic organized as a city-state, and ruling a subject-world. 
The experiment had failed, and failed ignominiously. The 
Roman Republic in its days of decline wanted strength to 
protect the civilized world against the barbarians of the North. 
It wanted elasticity to satisfy the claims of rival classes of its 
citizens to political power; it could not prevent party contests 
being decided first by the bludgeon and then by the sword. It 
wanted, above all, virtue and energy to provide a good govern- 
ment for the subject peoples. It has been well said that the 
splendour of the great oligarchy is apt to blind our eyes, and to 





* Ad Att. XIV. i. 2. The ‘hunc ipsum facilem hominem,’ quoted below, is 
from another version of the same story. 
+ Ib. xii. 1. 
t ‘ Quicquid vult, valde vult”’ Ad Att. XIV. i. 1. 
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lead us to forget the amount of human misery implied in its 
domination :— 


‘ This contemplation of the Roman world from the heights of the 
Capitol produces on the historian a certain dazzling effect, which 
passes from him to the reader. Liberty throws over the scene a 
magic light, which makes the actors on the immediate stage loom 
large, and stand displayed by all the shadow in which the rest of the 
scene is buried. So powerful is the poetic illusion which surrounds 
aristocracies, that it perpetuates itself even in history. Possessed by 
the interest of the spectacle, neither reader nor author casts a thought 
on the price that had to be paid in order that there should be played 
out in Republican Rome, with the Forum for its theatre, the domestic 
drama which had for its accessories the slavery of the human race 
and the devastation of the earth.’ * 


The mere fact of the removal of this weight of oppression 
which lay on the subjects could not but bring great relief. A 
Roman despot had no interest in allowing his subordinates to 
plunder, nor in keeping up the hard line of political distinction 
which had come to separate Italy and the provinces. The 
governors were now Called to a stern reckoning; the citizenship 
was again used, as it had been used in the youthful vigour of 
the Republic, not as the perpetuation of inequality, but as an 
instrument by which the subjects might be led gradually to 
incorporate themselves in the cosmopolitan unity of Rome. The 
military despotism, notwithstanding the intermittent fever-fits 
of the civil wars, in which its armies fought over the heads of 
Senate and people for the choice of a master, yet gave long 
stretches of peace and material prosperity to the Roman world. 
During these periods the civilization of Rome, already enriched 
by its acceptance of the heritage of Greece, spread itself over all 
the surface of the empire. Mommsen attributes it to Cesar, 
and not without reason— 


‘That there is a bridge connecting the past glory of Hellas and 
Rome with the prouder fabric of modern history; that Western 
Europe is Romanic and Germanic Europe classic ; that the names of 
Themistocles and Scipio have a very different sound from those 
of Asoka and Salmanassar: that Homer and Sophocles are not merely 
like the Vedas and Kalidasa, attractive to the literary botanist, but 
bloom for us in our own garden.’ 


A civilization concentrated in the isolated points of city- 
republics could hardly have escaped annihilation in the deso- 
lating flood of the barbarian invasion. But the classical 








* Amadée Thierry, ‘ Tableau de Empire Romain,’ p. 6. 
+ Mommeen, ‘ Hist. of Rome,’ vol. iv. p. 288. 
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civilization, diffused as the Imperial system diffused it, over a 
vast area, had more chances of surviving, and exhibited a faint 
but obstinate vitality in every portion of its organism. The 
Roman Empire deserves our gratitude for having preserved for 
us the record of great deeds and great thoughts which it was 
impotent to create. 

All this must be freely granted. The downfall of the last 
free state in the ancient world must be acknowledged to have 
been, of two deplorable evils, a lesser evil to the world than its 
continuance or its restoration in its old shape. But none the 
more should we shut our eyes to the sacrifices by which this 
relief was bought. All the hopes of freemen, all ideals of political 
aspiration, all causes worth fighting for, perished along with the 
Roman Republic. The world enters on a dull period of its 
history, when all seems ‘flat, stale, and unprofitable.’ Men 
might indeed thrive and be comfortable, and grow rich, under the 
shelter of a power that governed and protected them from above ; 
but to the nobler souls this life of tame subjection was intolerable. 
The man of original thought and vigorous will found no possi- 
bility of an adequate life amongst his peers, no chance of a 
sphere in which political capacity could breathe freely. Instead 
of statesmen, we have only professional lawyers and professional 
soldiers. Art and literature, which so often flourish even 
amidst the most turbulent storms of a free commonwealth, 
withered away under the depressing influence of the cosmo- 
politan despotism.* As in the course of years the tree which 
Cesar had planted and Augustus watered bore its full fruits, 
municipal life shared the fate of political life, and the local 
magistracies had to be forced as an unwilling burden on the 
richer citizens. The hopelessness of resistance in presence of 
the overwhelming power of the Emperor, induced in men’s minds 
the sort of dulness and stupid recklessness, which has been often 
noticed as the effect of the presence of overwhelming forces of 
nature in lands of earthquake and hurricane. Ground down by 
an intolerable weight of taxation, with souls which had lost all 
nobler interests, no longer capable of managing their own con- 
cerns or of striking a blow in defence of their own hearths, the 
subjects of Diocletian or of Theodosius stagnated in helpless 
degradation, and all the horrors of the barbarian invasion and 
all the darkness of the Middle Ages were not a price too heavy to 
pay for the infusion of fresher and stronger blood, and the revival 
of the sense of dignity in mankind. 

Meantime the purer and higher minds took refuge from the 





* A glance at the series of Roman coins from Augustus to Justinian gives a 
striking view of the process of decadence. 
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hopelessness of the time in the passive endurance of Stoicism 
or the passive piety of religion. Let us hear ‘Tacitus on the 
redeeming features of his day: ‘Non tamen adeo virtutum 
sterile seculum ut non et bona exempla prodiderit. Comitate 
profugos liberos matres; secute maritos in exsilia conjuges ; 
propinqui audentes, constantes generi ; contumax etiam adversus 
tormenta servorum fides ; supreme clarorum virorum necessitates 
et laudatis antiquorum mortibus pares exitus.’ (Hist. i. 3). 
The virtues commemorated are those of suffering, not of 
action. The Christian martyr going cheerfully to execution, the 
philosopher opening his veins on a hint from the Emperor, 
perhaps did the best that was open to them under the evil con- 
ditions of the times. But none the less they contented them- 
selves with an insufficient ideal. They accepted the attitude of 
the oriental, whose mind turns in on itself, who abandons the outer 
world as the domain of fate or chance, and seeks within himself 
for a hiding-place from which he can look on fate and chance 
with indifference. They turned their backs on the nobler lesson 
which Greece had taught, and which remains the most precious 
heritage that the ancient world has handed down to posterity, 
the resolve to rule and transform the conditions of the outer world 
so as to make it a fit habitation for reasonable beings. Political 
science, the effort to enjoy a free life in a well-ordered state, 
dates its origin from the experiments of Greek statesmen and 
the thoughts of Greek philosophers. It is the birthright of 
Europe, the gift that sets the politics of the West above those of 
the East. It is the salt of those nations that hold fast to the 
political faith. With it there is hope for faults being cured and 
difficulties surmounted. This salt was lacking to the empire of 
the Cesars. It was an organism without life, whose corruption 
was the inevitable result of its continuance. 

Such, for good and for evil, was the government established 
by Cesar’s victories. Its acceptance may have been rendered 
necessary by the blindness and the incapacity of the Republican 
statesmen of Rome; yet that acceptance was not a counsel of 
perfection, but a counsel of despair.* It may be that ‘ the poli- 
tical life of nations has, during thousands of years, again and 
again reverted to the lines which Cesar drew,’ t but only 
because the weakness of political faith, and the despondency of 
sloth and cowardice, has so often led the nations to abdicate the 
performance of their own duties and to renounce the true ideals 
of politics. Such a destiny may be submitted to as a miserable 








* We borrow the application of the phrase from Mr. Goldwin Smith. 
t Mommsen, ‘ Hist. of Rome,’ vol. iv. p. 458. 
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mecessity ; we may even recognise that necessity as an inevitable 
stage in the process of the world’s history: but we cannot love 
the head that judged that the highest was impossible, or the 
hand that crushed out the possibilities of a nobler future. 








Art. VII.—1. Einiges iiber Witterungs-Augaben gemeinfdsslich 
dargelegt. Von Hermann Kopp. Braunschweig, 1879. 

2. Weather Charts and Storm Warnings. By Robert H. Scott, 
F.R.S. London, 1876. 

3. Grundziige der Meteorologie. Die Lehre von Wind und 
Wetter, nach den neuesten Forschungen gemeinfésslich dar- 
gestellt. Von H. Mohu. Berlin, 1879. 

4, Modern Meteorology: a Series of Lectures delivered under 
the auspices of the Meteorological Society in 1878. London, 
1879. 

5. Report of the Meteorological Council to the Royal Society for 
the period of ten Months ending 31st of March, 1878. Pre- 
sented to Parliament, 1878. 

6. Atlas des Mouvements Généraux de l Atmosphere, Année 
1864, Juin—Décembre, rédigé par Tl Observatoire Impérial de 
Paris. Paris, 1868. 

7. Annual Report of the Chief Signal Officer to the Secretary of 
War for the Year 1877, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 1878. 

8. The Cycle of Sunspots and of Rainfall in Southern India. 
By J. Norman Lockyer, W. W. Hunter, and E. D. Archibald. 
London, 1879. 


HEN Arago, in the ‘Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes’ 
for 1846, pronounced his authoritative opinion, and even 
printed it in italics—‘ Jamais, quels que puissent étre les progres des 
sciences, les savants de bonne foi et soucieux de leur réputation ne se 
hasarderont & prédire le temps’—he never anticipated that within 
a quarter of a century from his death there would hardly be a 
country in Europe which had not established an office for the 
avowed purpose of weather prediction, in some form or other ; 
much less that in the United States, not only would the gra- 
tuitous services of almost the entire engineer corps of the army 
be devoted to the duty of weather observation and prediction, 
but a sum of over a thousand dollars a-day would be voted 
annually to defray the cost of the apparatus, the transmission of 
stelegrams, and the publication of charts. 
Some 
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Some basis of solid value to the public must exist to account 
for such a general popularity of the weather service, and it will 
be interesting to trace, first, the rise of existing systems; then 
to describe briefly the methods on which they work and the 
results alleged to be attained; and finally to point out the 
prospects of the further advancement of the science. 

This order of treatment has been admirably followed out by 
Professor Hermann Kopp, the well-known author of the ‘ History 
of Chemistry,’ who has developed the substance of a lecture he 
delivered about two years ago at Heidelberg into the work 
which heads our list. He assumes three stages of weather 
enquiry,—the first confining itself to a history of past weather, 
the second to a record of present weather, while the third has 
chosen as its main object the foretelling the weather of the 
Suture. 

It is evident that until the invention of the electric telegraph 
no real advance from the first to the second stage was possible. 
Although attempts had been made (as by Kiimtz in 1833) to 
set down on charts, a week or so after date, the actual conditions 
of weather prevailing at a given hour over a considerable area, 
the interest excited by any such representations was as nothing 
compared with that aroused by any picture, however incomplete, 
of the weather prevailing all around us on the very morning of 
the day on which we study the chart. 

It is worth notice that Leverrier, to whom weather telegraphy 
in Europe, in its present form, may be said to owe its origin, 
distinctly disclaimed any idea of prophecy as distinct from 
Storm Warnings for his projected system of weather telegraphy. 
In a letter which he addressed to Sir G. Airy in 1860, requesting 
the co-operation of England in his scheme of telegraphy, he said : 
—‘Signaler un ouragan des qu'il apparaitra en un point de 
YEurope, le suivre dans sa marche au moyen du télégraphe, et 
informer en temps utile les cétes qu’il pourra visiter, tel devra 
étre le dernier résultat de l’organisation que nous poursuivons.’ 

It is evident that the entire amount of prophecy implied in 
this proposal is an assumption of knowledge of the path and 
rate of motion of a storm, on both of which points our experience 
plainly shows that the knowledge possessed by meteorologists is 
still very incomplete, and is likely to remain so for the present. 

As regards the third stage of Professor Kopp’s classification, 
it is undeniable that attempts to prophesy weather have been 
made from the very earliest times, and the ready sale at the 
present day of Mathieu de la Drome’s ‘ Le triple almanach, indi- 
cateur du temps pour 18—, indispensable & tout le monde,’ 
&c. &e., and of Old Moore’s Almanack, shows that at all events 
credulity 
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credulity has not vanished from the earth. To give an instance 
of the degree to which this state of mind prevails, we have heard, 
on the authority of a gentleman who for fifty years compiled 
Moore’s Almanack, that on one occasion the publishers resolved 
to omit a table setting forth the influence of the moon on the 
various organs of the human frame! That year they issued an 
extra large edition of about 10,000 copies, the major part of 
which were left on their hands, the omission having rendered 
them utterly unsaleable in the agricultural districts. 

Among the earliest systematic attempts to gain a knowledge 
of the weather changes actually in progress, have been the con- 
stant endeavours to trace a connection between weather and 
astronomical phenomena. Even at the present day astro- 
meteorology has abundant votaries, and the belief in the falsely- 
called ‘ Herschel’s Rules’ for the influence of lunar phases on 
the weather, however absurd, is too widely spread to be entirely 
ignored. Of late years a theory which must be regarded as 
belonging to astro-meteorology has again come to the front, and 
is most clearly summarized in the joint production of Messrs. 
Lockyer, Hunter, and Archibald. This is the doctrine of the 
relation of sun-spot periodicity to meteorological phenomena. 
With reference to the practical results of this theory, it must be 
admitted that the time for prophecy has not yet arrived. Its 
advocates have pointed to the anomalous weather of 1879 in 
Western Europe, and have endeavoured to connect this weather 
with the protracted duration of the existing conditions of solar 
inactivity; but we cannot ignore the fact that this state of 
the sun’s surface has been of long standing, while the severity 
of the weather has not been so. There was as great a freedom 
from spots on the sun’s surface in 1878 as in 1879; and yet, 
though 1878 was by no means a hot or dry year, the conditions 
of its weather were far from being identical with those of 1879. 
Was there a single individual among the sun-spot theorists to 
come forward last February and tell us that we had not a 
chance of a warm day till July ? 

The fact is, that recent prophecies of coming weather for a 
month or so in advance have been conspicuous failures, whether 
these have been to the effect that the summer of 1879 was to be 
marked by an unheard-of drought, or that England was to be 
visited in July by extraordinary heat and a more than Egyptian 
darkness, which should exterminate most of the population. 
When we find that people apparently rational have listened to 
such ravings, we need hardly wonder at the credulity which 
admits to a place in the ‘Times’ columns a letter announcing 
that wet and dry years occur at triennial intervals, a theory 
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which the slightest examination is sufficient to overthrow. It 
is, however, time to pass from these failures to what is actually 
being done, in 1879, in the way of scientific weather prediction, 
and to trace the development of the existing systems. 

The first who appears to have really collated newspaper 
reports, and thereby to have constructed weather maps, was, as 
we have already said, Kiimtz, who, in 1833 (as he states in his 
‘ Repertorium fiir Meteorologie’), began to extract the weather 
notices given in the ‘ Vossische Zeitung’ of Berlin. Long, 
however, before his time, and even prior to 1792, Lavoisier, 
with the marvellous insight which characterized all his work, 
stated his conviction that useful weather forecasts might be pub- 
lished in the newspapers. In the introduction to Leverrier’s 
‘Atlas des Mouvements généraux de |’Atmosphére pour 1864’ 
{at p. 13), we find in a note the following statement :— 


‘ Lavoisier reproduit dans une seconde Note les régles pour prédire 
le temps, et il conclut en ces termes: “ que la prédiction des change- 
ments qui doivent arriver au temps est un art qui a ses principes et 
ses régles, qui exige une grande expérience et l’attention d’un physicien 
trés-exercé ; que les données nécessaires pour cet art sont: 1° L’obser- 
vation habituelle et journaliére des variations de la hauteur du mercure 
dans le barométre, la force et la direction des vents 4 différentes 
élévations, l'état hygrométrique de l’air. Avec toutes ces données, 
il est presque toujours possible de prévoir un jour ou deux 4 l'avance, 
avec une trés-grande probabilité, le temps qu’il doit faire; on pense 
méme qu'il ne serait pas impossible de publier tous les matins un 
journal de prédiction qui serait d’une grande utilité pour la société.”’ 


Lavoisier himself had predecessors in Lewis Evans and Frank- 
lin, who had discovered the fact of storm motion as early as 
1740-50. Mr. Scott tells us, ‘Weather Charts and Storm 
Warnings,’ p. 80 :— 

‘The earliest notice of it which we can discover is an entry on 
a map of Virginia, published in 1747, by Lewis Evans, to the effect 
that “all our great storms begin to leeward.” Franklin, in 1760, 
followed in the same strain, but it appears that his attention had been 
caught, at an earlier period, in 1743, by the fact of his being pre- 
vented, by the clouds brought by a hurricane, from observing a lunar 
eclipse at Philadelphia, while the eclipse was seen at Boston, which 
lies further to the north-eastward, before the storm came on.’ 


It took, however, more than half a century to realize the hopes 
of Lavoisier ; and it was not until 1847 that the idea of employ- 
ing in the service of weather study the newly-invented electric 
telegraph was proposed. As far as we know, the first proposal 
came from Redfield, and appeared in the ‘ American Journal of 
Science and Art’ for that year. In 1848, however, one now 
living 
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living among us, Mr. John Ball, made the following proposal 
before the British Association at Swansea :— 


‘ Now that we have the means of receiving information in an in- 
definitely short space of time by the electric telegraph, these problems, 
under favourable circumstances, may be studied & priori. In London 
we may receive instantaneous intelligence of the condition of the 
atmosphere, as to the five above-mentioned elements [heat, pressure, 
moisture, and the velocity and direction of the wind] from nearly all 
the extremities of Great Britain. With a delay of about four hours 
we can have similar intelligence from ‘be western part of Ireland, 
and with a still shorter delay our communications may extend to the 
centre of France, the banks of the Rhine, and even to the frontiers of 
Hungary and Poland. 

‘I do not pretend to say that with such elements for calculation we 
should at once be enabled to predict changes in the weather with 
absolute certainty. It would require some time to eliminate the 
action of accidental and local causes at particular stations ; but there 
is no reason to doubt that in a short time the determinations thus 
arrived at would possess a high degree of probability. The ordinary 
rate at which atmospheric disturbances are propagated does not seem 
to exceed twenty miles per hour; so that with a circle of stations 
extending about 500 miles in each direction, we should in almost all 
cases be enabled to calculate on the state of the weather for twenty- 
four hours in advance.’— Report of the British Association, 1848. 


In the Smithsonian Reports for 1850, the idea was suggested 
of wall maps exhibiting simultaneous weather observations over 
a large tract of country, and in February, 1855, Leverrier ex- 
hibited such charts to the Paris Academy; but the time for 
publication had not yet arrived. Among the earliest attempts 
to carry this idea of wall maps into practice were the charts 
which were exhibited at the Crystal Palace soon after 1860, and 
were continued at the principal stations of the Electric Telegraph 
Company. These were large maps furnished with arrows at 
several stations, to show the direction of the wind, which were 
set daily according to the telegraphic reports. The essential 
defect of this system was that there was only one map at each 
station. The record was therefore ephemeral, inasmuch as, to 
make the chart of any day, you had to obliterate the record of 
the day before, so that no comparison of successive phases 
of weather was immediately presented to the eye. In September, 
1863, Leverrier issued the first chart with his ‘ Bulletin Inter- 
national ;’ and at an earlier period of the same year Francis 
Galton published his ‘ Meteorographica,’ in which, by means of 
coloured symbols, he brought into prominence the idea that 
different types of weather were associated with winds from differ- 
ent directions, and that these winds again derived their charac- 
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teristics from the circumstances to which they owed their origin. 
Mr. Galton was the first to propose the term ‘ anticyclone’ for a 
region of relatively excessive pressure, with its concomitant 
wind system ; the converse term ‘ cyclone’ having already been 
devised by Piddington for a region of relatively deficient pres- 
sure, such as a hurricane or typhoon, with its wind system. The 
air flows round and out with watch hands from an anticyclone, 
and is essentially dry ; while it flows in the opposite direction 
against watch hands, round and in upon a cyclone, and is essen- 
tially damp. All these principles are implicitly contained in 
Mr. Galton’s types of different phases of weather, and we may 
almost say that, had Admiral FitzRoy recognized in all their 
fulness the pregnant ideas sketched out in ‘ Meteorographica,’ 
he would have anticipated almost all the so-called discoveries of 
the last fifteen years. 

The one abiding principle which underlies all weather pre- 
diction at present is, that the wind in the Northern Hemisphere, 
except where modified by local influences of hill and valley, 
always flows so as to keep the lowest barometrical readings on 
its left-hand side. This rule is known as Buys Ballot’s Law. 
It was propounded by the Dutch Professor in 1858, and is 
recognized throughout Mr, Galton’s treatise; but it must be 
admitted that, in an almost forgotten paper in Poggendorf’s 
Annalen for 1853, Adolph Erman had anticipated the discovery 
by at least five years. 

The first attempt to publish a weather chart was apparently a 
project started about the year 1862, for a daily weather-map, to 
be issued to subscribers at 2s. per month. The publishing 
office was to be the present office of the ‘Globe.’ In this map 
symbols were to be employed to indicate the motion of the 
barometer, the direction and force of the wind, and the character 
of the weather. The symbols were engraved on blocks inserted 
at definite points on the map. We have not heard that the 
project ever advanced beyond the stage of a first proof, a copy 
of which is now before us. A similar idea for the production 
of a chart was finally carried out for the ‘Shipping and Mercan- 
tile Gazette’ by Captain Chas. Chapman, at the instance of 
the late Sir W. Mitchell ; and from the 1st of January, 1871, 
the ‘Gazette’ has contained a daily chart, which, however, for 
the first few years of its appearance, only exhibited the condi- 
tions of the wind. On the lst of April, 1875, the ‘ Times’ pub- 
lished the first of the small charts now familiar to us, which 
have done so much to popularize the subject of meteorology. 

We must now turn to the subject of the practical usefulness of 
weather telegraphy, with reference, in the first instance, to its 
utility 
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utility for seamen. It was for their benefit that Leverrier pro- 
jected storm warnings in 1855, and it is.mainly in their interest 
that the Maritime Powers of Europe spend considerable sums on 
meteorology every year. Our own Shensesheniond Office sends 
out warnings to 129 stations on our coasts, as we gather from 
its last-published report; and it is the only office which has for 
several years published a comparison between its warnings and 
the weather subsequently experienced. The following is the 
tabular analysis of percentage results for the past five years :— 
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1873 250 45-2 34-0 79:2 
1874 317 45°4 32°8 78:2 16°4 
1875 248 41-1 | 35-1 762 | 21-0 
1876 265 61-1 | 215 82°6 11°7 
1877 475 53°38 25°9 79°2 16°4 

| 29°9 79-0 | 165 | 





Se 318 | 49-2 | 





The averages of success and failure do not make up the full 
total of 100, the small residue (4-5), consisting of failures, for 
which the office can bring forward excuses, such as the in- 
accuracy or lateness of telegraphic reports from the stations. It 
is, however, clear that about half the warnings are followed by 
serious storms; and about a quarter more are followed by strong 
winds, that is, by a sufficient disturbance of weather to interfere 
with the comfort of yachtsmen, if not with the possibility of 
profitable fishing. About one quarter of the warnings con- 
tinue to be distinctly wrong ; while there is every year an ugly 
list of storms not foreseen, owing mainly to deficiency or incor- 
rectness of telegraphic information. 

When we analyse these figures dispassionately, we find that 
we have grounds for fair congratulation in comparing the 
results attained with the means available for their attainment. 
We have already stated that meteorologists can only boast of 
the one new principle, Buys Ballot’s Law. This principle 
does not contain the smallest lurking germ of prophecy. ‘The 
storm must show itself by the disturbance of barometrical 
readings, before meteorologists can recognize its existence and 
issue their warnings. 

Now these islands are entirely unprotected on the north 
and 
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and west, and it is on our oceanic seaboard that storms for the 
most part make their first appearance. When once their 
presence is recognized, it is an easy matter to announce the 
fact to our own seaports and to foreign countries; but the idea 
of successfully warning the captain of a sea-going ship of the 
storms he is likely to meet before he is well out of sight of 
land, and before his crew have settled down in their places, is 
apparently as yet unattainable, at least to the persons at the 
head of the respective meteorological systems of Europe. 

A spirited attempt has been made by Mr. J. G. Bennett, of 
the ‘ New York Herald,’ to announce the approach of storms to 
Europe, and these telegrams have been sent at brief intervals 
for the space of about two years and a half. From the brilliancy 
of the attempt, and perhaps also from its utter audacity, these 
messages, affording as they do no indication of the grounds on 
which they are based, have at once taken the public fancy— 
always ready to hold that one successful hit condones a host of 
failures ;—but in practical results for the fishing and farming 
interests of Western Europe their value is absolutely nil. A 
warning which, like many of the ‘Herald’ messages, covers 
the entire coast of Europe for nearly twenty degrees of latitude, 
from Bodé in Norway to Corunna, must necessarily be super- 
fluous over a large proportion of the ports where it is announced. 
What possible use can it be to a Wick herring-boat to know that 
a storm is coming which at its worst may only discommode 
the bathers at Biarritz, or the ‘ Jagts’ from the Loffoden fishings 
on their way southwards to Bergen? On a recent occasion 
within our own knowledge, a single East-coast skipper dared 
to disregard a ‘Herald’ warning which kept the rest of the 
Scilly mackerel fleet in St. Mary’s Roads, and he literally netted 
1501. for one night’s haul ; the threatened storm having died out 
in mid-Atlantic. What is wanted in Europe is a station, or a 
series of stations, in the mid-Atlantic between the ‘Azores and 
Iceland. The proposal has been made over and over again, that 
telegraphic communication should be kept up with ships, or 
even with large buoys, moored in deep water, but at present no 
possible solution of the problem has been propounded. It is 
an old maxim with all our Lighthouse Boards, never to post a 
light-ship or build a lighthouse where there is not a reasonable 
probability of a weekly visit in any ordinary weather for the 
supply of provisions or relief. Those who have read Basil 
Hall’s graphic description, in his ‘Fragments of Voyages and 
Travels,’ of his landing on Rockall from H.MLS. ‘ Endymion,’ 
and his difficulty, first in finding the rock, and next in finding 
his ship again, will see that the chance of picking up a ship at 
anchor 
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anchor at some distance from the land, and in thick weather, 
is poor indeed. 

We see therefore that there is not much prospect of our 
obtaining oceanic stations at present, and, until we have gained 
a much more thorough experience of the phases of Atlantic 
weather than our meteorologists show that they possess, we 
must content ourselves with a realization of Leverrier’s pro- 
gramme of twenty years ago, which we have already quoted. 

When we say that we have to wait until a storm shows itself 
on our coasts, there is, of course, room for a difference of 
opinion as to what is meant by the term ‘shows itself” It may 
be that considerable progress may be made in the delicacy with 
which our weather doctors feel the pulse of the atmosphere, but 
at present the most promising line of enquiry in this direction 
is that pointed out by the Rev. Clement Ley in this country, 
and by Professor Hildebrandsson in Sweden—the observation 
of the upper stratum of clouds, especially of those called by 
Luke Howard ‘Cirrus. There is no doubt that a careful 
notation of the motion of these feathery films, which cover the 
sky hours and even days before the wind begins to change, 
would be most useful, but the difficulty is to secure trustworthy 
observers. The phenomena are comparatively seldom visible 
in this cloudy climate, and when they are, they demand great 
judgment and a considerable degree of patient attention on the 
part of the observer. Any one who studies Hildebrandsson’s or 
Ley’s charts of upper-cloud observations for any single day, 
will see that a dozen observers over the whole of Europe is 
almost the maximum ever obtained. 

Such observations as these are essentially personal, and the 
art of making them is nearly incommunicable. They have 
something of the same character as the observations by which 
shepherds and fishermen can and do make for their own districts 
forecasts which sometimes put to shame the boldest efforts of 
professed meteorologists. 

We have hitherto been speaking principally with reference to 
storm-warnings for seamen, but the dependence of farmers on 
weather is to the full as immediate as that of sailors, and it will 
be interesting to sketch out briefly some of the principal sys- 
tems which have been organized for conveying information to 
farmers and other persons interested in agriculture. 

The first serious move in this direction was in the interest of 
the public, more than of the farmers. In May, 1872, Commo- 
dore Maury, of St. Louis, suggested a system of international 
weather reports to enable the corn-merchants and the public in 
general to form some opinion as to the probable yield of the 
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harvest in different countries, and this proposal was discussed by 
the Statistical Congress at St. Petersburg in August 1872. But 
any efforts in this direction belong to what Kopp designates as 
the second period of weather study, the prompt record of the 
facts of weather as it is, whereas what we are tracing are the 
attempts to announce the weather as it will be. 

Beyond all question, the system of weather notices in force 
in the United States is the most complete, but the realiza- 
tion of such a plan is only possible where there is a whole con- 
tinent as the area whence the information is derived, a mili- 
tary organization to collect it, and practically unlimited funds 
to pay for it. 

n the United States the entire array of figures in the ‘ Daily 
Bulletin’ is telegraphed three times a-day, to a number of dis- 
trict centres, such as New York and Chicago, and published in 
each place simultaneously with its appearance in Washington. 
By such a method the facility of distributing information is 
enormously increased. Not only, however, does the Chief 
Signal Office transmit its data and its forecasts, or ‘ probabi- 
lities,’ to use the official designation, but of late a most elaborate 
system has been introduced, with the object of teaching agricul- 
turists to use their eyes. The essential feature of this system is 
what is termed ‘ The Weather Case, or Farmer’s Weather Indica- 
tor,’ a description of which appeared in ‘ Nature’ for October 10, 
1878, ‘The case contains a barometer, a thermometer, and a 
hygrometer (which are registered in the usual way, and indicate 
by pointers the changes in the readings since the last time of 
setting) ; and, in addition, wind disks, sunset disks, and time 
records. Each of these cases is in charge of some responsible 
person, who sets each indication at regular intervals by fixed 
rules. These rules are modified according to the local circum- 
stances of each particular station, ascertainable from information 
in the Chief Signal Office at Washington, and they of course 
have reference to the latest telegraphic information received 
from headquarters. 

To render such a system really effective, a very considerable 
amount not only of knowledge, but of zeal and watchfulness, 
must be presupposed on the part of the local managers of the 
weather cases. Assuming these conditions, the system has a 
great deal to recommend it, but it has been in practice too 
short a time for us to be able to form a judgment as to its 
efficacy. 

The next system which calls for our notice is that of France, 
devised by Leverrier about two years before his death. This is far 
simpler than the American plan which has just been described, 
and 
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and its essential features are the supply of cheap public baro- 
meters to various towns, and the transmission of daily telegrams 
containing summaries of the information given in the ‘ Bulletin 
International.’ These telegrams are intended for the guidance 
of local experts, on whom rests the responsibility of issuing such 
announcements as may be useful to the agriculturists of their 
respective districts. It was originally contemplated that the 
expense of the telegrams should be borne by the several Depart- 
mental Commissions. The general bearing of the system has, 
however, more immediate reference to thunderstorms, hailstorms, 
and floods, than to the alternations of sunshine and cloud, as is 
evident from the instructions to the local Commissions conveyed 
by the circular announcing the institution of the new arrange~ 
ments. 

We are entirely without information as to the development 
which this plan has at present reached, but within the first year 
of its establishment more than 1100 stations had sent in their 
adhesion to the proposals. As to the value of the intimations, 
no materials are available for forming a judgment, as the Paris 
Observatory has never yet published any comparison between its 
warnings and the weather subsequently experienced ; but there 
can be no doubt that such a system, thoroughly and intelligently 
worked, ought to confer great benefits on a rural population. 

Saxony is another country where agricultural warnings are in 
force ; and here they are carried out by means of signal shapes, 
two drums being employed, one at either end of a spar like a 
ship’s yard. The signals made depend on the height to which 
each drum is hoisted, and they are four in number, indicating 
respectively,—1, Fine Weather ; 2, Changeable; 3, Rain; 4, No 
forecast possible. The signals appear to have been very suc- 
cessful, but the system has one inherent defect—imperfect 
publicity. Whereas in roadsteads or harbours ships are in 
reasonably close proximity to each other, so that any signal 
hoisted in a prominent place is easily visible, these advantages 
are entirely absent when we hoist a signal at an inland station. 
The population to be benefited by it live on all sides of the 
signal-staff, comparatively few persons are within easy sight of it, 
and the signal itself may be completely hidden in more than 
one direction by trees or buildings. 

Our own Meteorological Office finds great difficulty in con- 
veying, at a reasonable cost, the information it is able to impart 
to the very persons to whom it would be most useful. Its fore- 
casts, the issue of which commenced last Easter, have, during 
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the month of July, been transmitted daily by telegraph to about 
a score of scientific agriculturists, by whom the intelligence has 
been disseminated in their immediate neighbourhood. But 
what is this but a mere scratching of the surface? It cannot be 
called a real working of the system on an adequate scale. 

It is impossible to ignore the fact that the question is mainly 
one of money. No European Government appears to be in a 
position to grant the funds for extensive operations in weather 
telegraphy. In this country, at the tariff of a shilling for twenty 
words, the expense of warning regularly even 100 stations would 
be 5/. per day, or 150/. per month, while any agricultural 
country could produce more than a hundred stations of sufficient 
importance to be recipients of daily forecasts. We can hardly 
expect that private enterprise will ever come forward on a suffi- 
ciently large scale to give the system a fair trial, and we must 
only hope that the development of the telegraphic system, and 
a consequent reduction of the cost of telegrams, may render it 
possible hereafter for the necessary funds to be supplied by 
Government. 

It is sufficiently clear from what has been said, that the results 
attainable by weather forecasting are generally satisfactory, and 
are capable of great improvement. The possibility of effecting 
this improvement depends in great measure on two conditions : 
Firstly, a careful scientific investigation and comparison of 
weather experienced and weather predicted, so as to detect the 
causes of failures; and in this connection we may express the 
hope, that the office will publish the results of its forecasts 
as freely as it has published the results of its warnings : 
Secondly, greatly increased facilities for the employment of tele- 
graphy, both in the collection of materials for forecasting and 
in the distribution of the information obtained. 

If these two conditions were fulfilled, we might anticipate, 
so far as present experience goes, that, at least in Western 
Europe, the weather might in general be correctly forecast for 
twenty-four hours, and in some rare occasions for a longer period ; 
but no indication has yet been given of any ability to foretel 
weather a week in advance, and much less to predict the 
character of the seasons. 
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Art. VIII.—Henri IV., sa Vie, ses Geuvres, ses Ecrits. Par J. 
Guadet, Auteur du Supplément des Lettres Missives de 
Henri IV. Paris, 1879. 


. fg world knows nothing of its greatest men.’ It certainly 

P knows little of some of whom it is supposed to know 
much. The names familiar in men’s mouths as household 
words frequently convey no more than vague general impres- 
sions of character and conduct, of vice or virtue, meanness or mag- 
nanimity, glory or shame. The name of Henry the Fourth of 
France, for example, is traditionally associated with his chival- 
rous courage and his gallantries. Few care to enquire why he is 
the idol, the hero, the model-monarch, of the Legitimists : why the 
titular Henri V. is prouder of being descended from him than 
from all or any of the intervening princes of the race: why his 
memory is fondly cherished by the French peasantry to this 
hour. Still fewer pause to consider him as a statesman, or try to 
fathom the policy by which he tranquillized and consolidated 
into a well-ordered realm the divided and distracted States, little 
more than nominally subject to the French crown when it de- 
volved upon him. Yet that policy might be studied with profit 
by modern politicians ; and the pages which commemorate his 
exploits are amongst the most instructive as well as most curious 
and entertaining that history can boast. 

We may say of Sully, the principal chronicler of the reign, 
what we recently said of Saint-Simon: that, whilst his name is 
familiar to the many, the detailed knowledge of his Memoirs is 
confined to the few. Incidentally, therefore, we may render 
good service by doing for the one what we have already done 
for the other, namely, by bringing the general reader into 
more intimate acquaintance with him. 


‘For more than fifteen years,’ says M. Guadet, in his Preface, ‘ I have 
been daily turning over again and again the historic documents of the 
time of Henri IV. : above all, his correspondence—that faithful mirror 
of his life, for it was not his ‘habit to conceal his actions or dis- 
semble his thoughts. Thus, I could almost say that for more than fifteen 
years I have lived with Henri IV.: that I have followed him in war, 
in council, in the city, to his home: that I have been present at his 
conferences with sovereigns, with the great assemblies of the State, 
with the councillors: that I have heard his familiar talk with his 
companions in arms, with his friends, even with his mistresses; and 
that consequently I have fairly acquired the right to speak of him to 
my contemporaries, to represent him to them such as I have seen him. 
So much for the Life and the Work.’ 


As to the writings, consisting chiefly of letters, they are con- 
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tained in nine volumes quarto, a national publication, comprising 
despatches, letters on business, and many others, throwing no 
light on personal history. 


‘I have come to the conclusion that two hundred letters, well- 
chosen, suffice to give a just idea of the correspondence and to preserve 
the flower of that correspondence; and this is all I have attempted. 
My choice of letters will be followed by two other writings of different 
kinds. It is with confidence that I offer this volume to the public, 
for all that speaks of Henri IV. ought to please, and @ fortiori all that 
comes from him.’ 


The book fully justifies the confident tone of the author, so far 
as diligence in the collection of materials and judgment in 
selecting from them are concerned. But—a common fault with 
men who make a lifelong study of a subject—he assumes an 
intimate acquaintance with it in his readers, and glosses over or 
suppresses the most interesting details. Moreover, instead of 
adopting the narrative or biographical form, he has divided his 
work into chapters, in which portions of the career or estimates 
of it from particular points of view, are separately discussed, 
such as ‘ Henri 1V., Homme de Guerre :’ ‘ Henri IV. considéré 
au Point de Vue Religieux ;’ ‘ Henri 1V. Administrateur :’ and so 
on, Instead of following his example in this respect, we shall 
bring together the most remarkable events of the King’s Life by 
way of introduction to the critical examination of his character. 

The earliest biography of Henry IV., dedicated to Mazarin, 
was part of a Summary of French History, composed for the 
instruction of Louis XIV. by Perefixe, bishop of Rodez. It 
is still the best as regards the personal traits and incidents, 
and three-fourths of the anecdotes and sayings which form the 
main attraction of the ensuing biographies are taken from it.* 
To begin with the pedigree. Henry, at his birth, was only 
remotely connected with the crown of France to which he 
eventually laid claim as lineal descendant in the male line from 
Saint Louis. His father was Anthony de Bourbon, king of 
Navarre, in right of his wife Joanna, daughter and heiress of 
Henry d’Albret, who had similarly acquired this petty king- 
dom.through a female. Small as they were, his dominions had 
been materially reduced by Ferdinand, king of Arragon, who 





t@* ‘ Histoire du Roi Henri le Grand, composée par Messire Hardouin de Pere- 
fixe, Evéque de Rodez, ci-devant Précepteur du Roi. Nouvelle édition, revue, 
corrigée et augmentée par l’Auteur. A Paris, Quai des Augustins, chez Didot, 
a la Bible d’Or: Nyon, fils, & l’Occasion: Damonnevil, 2 Saint-Etienne. Rue 
Saint-Jaques, chez Savoye a l’Espérance. M.DCC.XLIX. Avec approbation 
et privilége du Koi.’ The title of Le Grand given in the title page is still 
frequently conferred on Henry IV. by French writers. 


had 
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had taken forcible possession of what lay on the Spanish side of 
the Pyrenees; and when it was announced that Joanna was in 
an interesting situation, her father, who had a presentiment that 
she was about to give birth to an avenger, peremptorily insisted 
that the lying-in should take place under his own eye at Pau. 
He was known to have made a will, and hearing that she was’ 
disturbed by doubts as to its purport, he promised to place it 
in her hands, so soon as he saw the child of which she was preg- 
nant, on condition that she sang him a song during the labour, 
in order (he said) to prevent her from presenting him with a 
puling and sickly one. This condition was literally fulfilled 
by the mother, who sang a Béarnois song at the most trying 
moment. ‘It was remarked’ (adds the bishop) ‘that the child, 
contrary to the common order of nature, came into the world 
without weeping or crying. Most assuredly it would not have 
been right for a prince, who was destined to be the joy of all 
France, to be born amongst cries and groans.’ 

As soon as it was born (Dec. 13, 1553), the grandfather gave 
Joanna the will in a golden box saying, ‘ Daughter, this is yours, 
and this (the child) mine.’ He then proceeded to rub the lips of 
the newborn baby with garlic and made it suck a drop of wine 
from his golden cup, to give masculine vigour to its constitution. 
A corresponding course was pursued in the bringing up, the old 
King insisting that the young prince, instead of being clothed, 
fed, and lodged like others of his rank, should be inured to hard- 
ships of all sorts like the peasantry. His fare was coarse bread, 
beef, cheese, and garlic ; and he might have been seen clambering 
with bare feet and head amongst the rocks: an excellent prepa- 
ration for the future hunter and warrior, since he proved strong 
enough to endure a trial under which any but the most robust 
constitution would have succumbed. His grandfather died in 
1555, when he was under two years old, and his father in 1562, 
when he was only nine. Prior to the father’s death, the care of 
his education devolved upon the mother, who was by no means 
disposed to err on the side of indulgence. When he himself 
became a father, he ordered the governess of the Dauphin to 
whip him vigorously when he did anything wrong, ‘ for I know 
full well,’ he added, ‘that nothing in the world does more good, 
since at his age I was soundly whipped.’ There is a well- 
known story of Buchanan and James the First, showing that 
such was the practice of the times. In his eighth year Henry was 
sent to the college of Navarre, where he had the Duc d’Anjou 
(afterwards Henri III.) and the Duc de Guise for schoolfellows, 
His first tutor was an excellent scholar and a man of sense, who, 
instead of confining him to the learning of the schools, endea- 
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voured to imbue his mind with practical maxims of conduct 
and the elements of useful branches of knowledge. But the best 
of his education was that which he gave himself by observation 
and reflection, amid the stirring scenes in which from boyhood 
he was called to play a part, and no education would have 
availed him much except that which contributed to perfect his 
natural aptitude for government and war. 

France, when he came upon the stage, was in a normal state 
of intestine dissension. The religious war between Catholics 
and Huguenots was rarely interrupted, except by a hollow truce. 
There was no regular government; hardly anything that could 
be called constituted authority; certainly none that was recog- 
nized as such, Princes and nobles chose and changed sides, 
without caring whether they were fighting for or against the 
crown. Several provinces and departments were in an in- 
dependent or quasi-independent state. The leaders of the 
opposing factions, the Guises and the Bourbons, were more 
powerful than the reigning sovereign, who was fortunate if he 
could hold his own or hold the balance between the two. The 
people were plundered without mercy or compunction. Towns 
were taken and sacked two or three times over in the course of 
a campaign. The armies were composed mostly of nobles with 
their retainers, who made war at their own cost and depended on 
pillage and the ransom of prisoners for their remuneration, and 
partly of foreign mercenaries who, when their pay was in arrear 
(as it almost always was), took to marauding. Speaking of the 
capture of Louviers, Sully states, as an ordinary occurrence, that 
‘this city, whose chief riches consisted in its magazines of linen 
and leather, was wholly pillaged. I had a gentleman with me, 
called Beaugard, a native of Louviers, who was of great use to 
us in discovering where these sorts of goods were concealed, 
and a prodigious quantity of them was amassed together. The 
produce of my share amounted to three thousand livres.’ 

The rule of the three last kings of the race of Valois was more 
than enough to account for the general disorder and corruption of 
the country, but its evil genius was their mother, Catherine de 
Medicis, who had all the vices of an Italian intriguer, combined 
with ability, energy, and resolution. Possessed with the notion 
that a reign of order and legality would be fatal to her power and 
importance, she made it her business to exasperate the rival fac- 
tions against each other instead of reconciling them, and, with 
fine feminine instinct, prepared to maintain her influence by the 
means best adapted to the manners of the Court. She formed a 
battalion of ladies and maids of honour, more than three hundred 
strong, selected for their personal charms or cleverness and trained 
in 
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in all the arts of seduction, whom she used as the general of the 
Jesuits was supposed to use the members of the order,—to con- 
firm a wavering adherent, bring over an opponent, or steal 
into the enemy’s camp to penetrate his plans. She seldom moved 
without them; and there were occasions on which they did 
excellent service, although hardly, it is to be feared, by pre- 
senting models of virtue or propriety. 

On the death of Francis II., his brother and successor (Charles 
IX.) being a minor, Catherine was named regent by the Estates, 
and the King of Navarre (Henry’s father) lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom. He was a vehement supporter of the Catholic 
party, and there is no knowing how far his religious zeal might 
have carried him had he lived, but he was killed at the siege 
of Rouen in 1562; when the widowed Queen of Navarre quitted 
Paris for Béarn, where she openly embraced Calvinism,* leaving 
her son under the care of his tutor at the French Court. ‘ This 
young prince, says Bordenhave, ‘in his infancy held the 
Roman religion in such horror that it was necessary to flog him 
to make him attend the mass.’ He probably would have equally 
disliked going to a Protestant church. All we learn from 
Perefixe on this point is that, when Henry was sent for by his 
mother to Pau in 1566, he was placed under a fresh tutor, a 
declared Huguenot, who, by the Queen’s express order, brought 
him up in what the bishop terms ‘ this false doctrine.’ In 1569, 
being then thirteen, he was declared chief of the reformed party, 
and commander of their forces in conjunction with his uncle, 
the Prince de Condé, and Coligny, the Admiral, as his lieu- 
tenants, on whom of course all the practical duties of leadership 
devolved. But it speedily became manifest that the boy- 
general had an inborn genius for war and a superior military 
coup dil to either of his directors. 

At Loudun, where they were losing valuable time by hesitation, 
he dashed at once to the conclusion (which proved true) that 
their adversary, the Duc d’Anjou, would have attacked at once 
had he been in sufficient strength, and that they should have 
been the assailants on the instant instead of waiting till his 
reinforcements had come up. 

At Jarnac, again, he saw at a glance that the conditions were 
reversed ; that it was now they (the Huguenots) who should fall 
back to concentrate, instead of giving or receiving battle whilst 
their troops were scattered and divided. The battle was lost 
through neglect of the tactics he recommended, and the Prince 





* Perefixe, vol. i. p. 23. Davila says that she left Paris on account of the 
meditated arrest of a | Rade minister who had preached before her. ‘ Dell’ Is- 


itoria delle Guerre Civili di Francia di Arrigo Caterino Davila,’ vol. i. p. 35. 
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of Condé was overwhelmed by numbers, left unsupported, and 
killed. 

In a skirmish the day before the battle of Moncontour, seeing 
the German cavalry shaken by an artillery fire and on the point 
of giving way, the Prince of Navarre spurred his horse amongst 
them in the thick of the fire, ‘and persuaded them,’ says Davila, 
‘to stop and stand the brunt of the battle, in which appeared the 
potent genius of this young prince, respect for whom was strong 
enough to restrain the fear that has no laws.’ During the battle, 
he and his cousin, the young Prince of Condé, were placed out 
of danger on a hill with four thousand horse, under Prince Louis 
of Nassau ; and had they been permitted to charge (as he wished) 
when the vanguard of the Catholic army was giving way, the 
fortune of the day might have been reversed. But he was 
compelled to keep aloof, loudly exclaiming against the loss of 
the opportunity and foretelling the inevitable defeat. Davila 
makes no mention of this incident, and describes the battle as 
one in which all on both sides, down to the camp followers, were 
furiously engaged. One thing is clear: the Huguenots were 
almost uniformly beaten, except when their military operations 
were directed by him. It was due in no slight degree to his 
ardour that the Admiral collected a fresh army, and grew so 
formidable that the Royalists thought it best to come to 
terms, and a peace was concluded on the 11th of August, 1570. 

Henry retired to Béarn, but it did not suit the King 
(Charles IX.) and the Queen-mother to leave him quiet. Unable 
to subdue the Huguenots by open force, they resorted to 
treachery, and, with the blackest designs at heart, they lured 
Henry and his mother to Paris by promising him the hand of 
the King’s sister, Margaret, and holding out the hope of a war 
with Spain, in which he was to havea command. His mother, 
Queen Joanna, who preceded him at Paris, died soon after her 
arrival—poisoned, it was rumoured and believed, by perfumed 
gloves—and Henry then took the title of King of Navarre. 
She disapproved of the projected marriage. ‘Mark well, I 
pray you, she wrote to him, ‘that all they want is to get hold 
of you. I stand by my first opinion, that you had best return 
to Béarn.’ Then speaking of Margaret: ‘As to the beauty of 
Madame, I admit that her figure is good, but she compresses it 
extremely. As to her face, it is so made up that it angers me, 
for she will spoil it ; but in this court paint (fard) is almost 
as common as in Spain.’ 

The contract was signed, April 11, 1572. Henry arrived. 
in Paris on the 19th of July, with his cousin Condé and a 
suite of eight hundred gentlemen; and the marriage was. 
solemnized 
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solemnized on the 19th of August, five days before the massacre 
of Saint Bartholomew. It was remarked that Margaret did not 
utter a word during the ceremony, nor give any sign of assent 
beyond bending her head under the pressure of her brother’s 
hand. Both before and afterwards, when at liberty to speak 
freely, she declared that she could not make up her mind to 
throw over the Duke of Guise, to whom she had pledged her 
faith, still less to take his capital enemy for her husband. 
Whether from prudence and policy, or from his trusting dis- 
position, Henry took no notice of her coldness, and by his easy, 
frank, conciliatory behaviour, so won on the King and Queen- 
mother, oi so impressed them with the notion of his tractability 
and harmlessness, that they resolved to spare his life, as well as 
that of Condé; an additional title to exemption being that they 
were princes of the blood-royal, then held in special reverence 
by the people. 

What happened to the two cousins on the morning of the 
massacre is related by Sully. They were awakened two hours 
before daybreak by soldiers, who insolently commanded them to 
dress and attend the King. They were not allowed to take their 
swords, and they were eye-witnesses on the way of the murder of 
several of their suite. By Catherine’s orders they were led through 
the vaults between files of guards in menacing postures armed with 
carbines and halberts. The King, who was waiting for them 
with an inflamed countenance, ordered them, with a torrent of 
oaths, to quit a religion which, he said, had only been adopted as 
a cloak to rebellion. On their manifesting repugnance, he vowed 
that, if they did not go to mass, he would treat them as criminals 
guilty of treason against both human and divine majesty. They 
had no alternative between immediate compliance and martyr- 
dom. They attended mass, and Henry was further obliged to send 
an edict into his dominions by which the exercise of any religion 
but the Roman was forbidden. Nor did his humiliation end here. 
He was compelled to write letters of submission to the Pope, and 
to join the besieging army before Rochelle, after requiring the 
inhabitants to lay down their arms. For more than four years 
he was kept in close custody or narrowly watched, and from 
time to time subjected to indignities of the most galling kind. 

He made the best of his situation ; indeed, instead of holding 
aloof from the Court, he so complacently fell in with its ways 
and habits as to render this chapter of his life one of those 
which have caused most embarrassment to his apologists. He 
was caught without a struggle in the snare set for him by the 
Queen-mother in the person of Madame de Sauve, a lady 
eminently qualified by personal charms and the most adroit 
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coquetry to follow the instructions of her royal mistress, which 
were to embroil Henry with a rival admirer, the Duc d’Alencon, 
and keep him on bad terms with his wife, whose notorious 
gallantries he winked at upon a tacit understanding that a 
similar indulgence was to be accorded to his own. His fond- 
ness for this lady did him harm in more ways than one: it 
softened the degrading chains which he would otherwise have 
been eager to throw off, and it gave grave offence to the rigid 
Calvinists, who formed an important section of his followers. 

Two striking instances are commemorated of the confidence 
he inspired at this period by mere force of character. When 
Charles IX. thought himself at the point of death, distrusting 
his mother and brother, he sent for Henry, to whose care he 
commended his wife and daughter. When Henri III., on his 
way to be consecrated at Rheims, discovered or thought he had 
discovered a conspiracy against his life, he threw himself for 
protection on Henry of Navarre, his prisoner, who acted as his 
captain of the guard and rode at the door of his carriage during 
the remainder of the journey. 

The same king, fancying himself poisoned like Francis II., who 
died of an imposthume in the ear, and suspecting ‘his brother 
and successor, sent again for Henry, and earnestly recommended 
him to rid the world of Monsieur as soon as he (the King) was 
dead, as there was no knowing of what atrocities ‘ this miscreant’ 
would be guilty unless he was anticipated. The bishop digresses 
to exalt the magnanimity of his hero, who indignantly refused to 
— his direct accession to the throne by acting on this advice. 

he occasion, however, did not occur. The King recovered and 
admitted that his suspicions of poison were groundless ; but his 
dislike to his brother was shown in so many ways that Monsieur 
took fright, stole away from the Court, levied troops and 
joined the Huguenot army under the Prince of Condé and 
Casimir, younger brother of the Count Palatine. He expected 
Henry of Navarre to follow him, and alleged a distinct promise 
to that effect, but Henry was closely guarded, and lingered under 
the combined influence of female blandishments and the hope of 
being made Lieutenant-General of the kingdom; but his fair 
enslavers, Mesdames de Carnavelet and de Sauve, were this 
time the means of undeceiving him, for intentionally or unin- 
tentionally they let out that Catherine had no intention of con- 
ferring this important command on one whom she despaired of 
converting into a friend, and was merely dangling it as a bait 
before his eyes : 


‘This,’ says Sully, ‘ opened his eyes, and he now wholly applied 
himself to the recovery of his liberty. The opportunity occurred in 
February 
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February 1576, when he was hunting near Senlis: his guards being 
dispersed, he instantly crossed the Seine at Poissy, gained Chateau- 
Neuf, in Timerais, which belonged to him, where he took some money 
from his farmers, and, followed only by thirty horse, arrived at 
Alengon, which the Seigneur de Hartra had seized in his name. 
There he had a conference with Monsieur and the Prince of Condé, 
and they agreed to unite all their forces. From Alengon he went 
to Tours, where he no sooner arrived than he publicly resumed 
the exercise of the Protestant religion! I was one of those who 
accompanied this prince in his flight and during his whole journey. 
He sent me from Tours with Fervaques to demand the Princess, his 
sister, of the Court. She was delivered to us, and the second day after, 
she also resuming her religion, heard a sermon in the Calvinist Church 
at Chateaudun, and joined the King, who waited for her at Parthenay.’* 


The united forces of the three princes, computed at 50,000, 
brought Catherine to terms; and a peace was concluded, called 
‘Monsieur’s peace,’ because her principal object in making it 
was the separation of the heir-presumptive from the Pro- 
testants. It proved little more than a hollow truce; for as 
soon as her immediate purpose was answered, she recommenced 
her intrigues and machinations. Under the pretext of difficulties 
touching the execution of the treaty, she had several meetings 
with Henry, to which she came accompanied with her organized 
band of beauties. Margaret was also present at some of these 
meetings, similarly attended, whilst Henry commonly brought 
with him six or seven hundred cavaliers eager and duly 
qualified for the encounter. By way of heightening and com- 
plicating the excitement, it was agreed that the truce should not 
extend beyond a league and a half or two leagues from the place 
of meeting. The two Courts being at Auch upon a ball-night, 
news was brought to Henry that the Governor of Réole, an old 
man and a zealous Protestant, having conceived a violent passion 
for one of the Queen-mother’s maids of honour, had been prevailed 
upon by her to deliver up the town to the Catholics. Henry 
quietly ordered Sully and three or four others to withdraw and 
join him in the fields with their arms concealed under their 
hunting-coats. They got together as many of their people 
as they could, and, without causing any interruption to the dan- 
cers, joined the King, who, marching all night, arrived early in 
the morning at Fleurence, the gates of which were open, and 
seized it without opposition. The Queen-mother, although taken 





* Sully’s ‘Memoirs,’ vol. i. p. 48. Sully was only sixteen when he joined 
Henry on this occasion. He was then Baron de Rosny. He was made Duc de 
Sully in 1604. By a bold anachronism he is introduced as a mature and sagacious 
counsellor on the eve of the massacre by M. Charles de Remusat in ‘ Le Saint- 
Barthélemy, Drame Historique. Avec une Préface, Par Paul de Remusat.’ 
Paris, 1878, 
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somewhat aback at being checkmated, was amongst the first to 
turn the affair into a jest. ‘I see,’ she said, ‘this is in revenge 
for Réole: the King of Navarre was resolved to have nut for 
nut; but mine has the better kernel.’ 

This game of reprisals was not confined to the royal com- 
petitors: the towns which were the chief sufferers emulously 
joined in it. The inhabitants of Ville-Franche, in Périgord, 
having formed the design of seizing upon Montpazier, a neigh- 
bouring town, chose for its execution the very same night which 
the inhabitants of Montpazier had unsuspectingly fixed upon 
to make a raid upon Ville-Franche— 


‘Chance ordered it so that the parties, taking different ways, did 
not meet: all was executed with so much the less difficulty as the 
walls of both towns were wholly without defence. They pillaged, 
they glutted themselves with booty; each thought himself happy till 
day appeared and discovered their mistake. They then came to 
a composition, everything was restored to the right owner, and they 
returned to their respective habitations.’ 


As might have been anticipated, nothing satisfactory came of 
these meetings between the Courts. Pressed by Catherine to make 
some concession, Henry refused to come to any decision without 
the concurrence of the Churches, who accordingly sent their 
deputies to Nérac in February 1579, where her maids of honour 
were let loose upon them with indifferent success, whilst Margaret 
herself took charge of Pibrac, the old Chancellor of France, and 
so worked upon him by her fascinations as to procure unhoped- 
for advantages for the Huguenots through his instrumentality, 

Henry and his sister went every morning to the Protestant 
place of service, Margaret and her sister to mass. They then 
joined company and walked in a very fine garden or the park, 
with its alleys three miles long, by the river-side. ‘The 
rest of the day was passed in all sorts of blameless (honnétes) 
pleasures, the afternoon and evening being commonly devoted 
to the ball. D’Aubigné says: ‘The Queen of Navarre had 
speedily unrusted (dérouillé) the minds, and rusted the arms. 
She taught the King, her husband, that a cavalier was 
without soul when he was without love, and the exercise 
she made of it was not at all concealed. That prince, weak 
on this side, had soon learned to caress the lovers of his wife, 
she to caress the mistresses of her husband.’ This way of life 
was interrupted by a war brought about by the two Queens, out 
of mere longing for excitement, at least on the part of Margaret, 
who had no ostensible reason for desiring it. But when Henry 
was hesitating whether he should give up the places conceded 
to the Huguenots which were demanded at the instigation of 
the 
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the League, his female favourites, instructed by her, twitted 
him with want of spirit and piqued him into a refusal. The war, 
called La Guerre des Amoureux (the Lovers’ War), fortunately 
for the Huguenots of short duration, was very disadvantageous 
to them, and so was the ensuing peace, which the two Courts 
signalized by immediately dropping back into their former dis- 
solute habits. The Protestant ministers and captains, however, 
did not suffer Henry to be lulled by the sirens and Circes at 
Nérac into a false security. They had only to call his atten- 
tion to the League to convince him that he must be up and 
stirring if he valued his fame, his prospects, the sacred cause of 
which he was the avowed defender, or the fortunes of those whose 
sole hope and trust were in his unswerving constancy and truth. 

Things were looking serious when, in 1585, Sixtus V., who had 
succeeded Gregory XIIL., fulmiaated a Bull of Excommunication, 
declaring Henry a relapsed heretic, incapable of succeeding to 
any sovereignty, especially the kingdom of France; absolving 
his subjects, present or future, from their oaths of allegiance, 
and forbidding them to obey him. Henry was now effectually 
roused and put upon his mettle. His first step was to cause a 
formal answer, or manifesto, to be drawn up, addressed to the 
King of France, in which, referring to the reflections on his 
honour circulated by the chiefs of the Catholic party, he charged 
them, with all due respect to his Majesty, with lying maliciously, 
and (to spare, he said, further violence and effusion of blood) 
he challenged the Duc de Guise, Chief of the League, to decide 
the quarrel by personal combat, one to one, two to two, ten 
to ten, or in any number he preferred, with the arms usual 
amongst cavaliers of honour, in such place within or without 
the kingdom as his Majesty or the Duc de Guise himself should 
appoint. 

This challenge fell in with the spirit of the age, and placed 
the Duc de Guise in a dilemma from which he had some 
difficulty in extricating himself without an imputation on his 
known courage. But, after professing his personal respect for 
the King of Navarre and his invincible reluctance to draw his 
sword against a prince of the blood, he declined to place their 
public difference on the footing of a private quarrel, or to 
submit the Catholic religion to the proposed arbitrament. 

Henry’s next step was to point out to the King, already jealous 
of Papal encroachment and disagreeably overawed by the 
League, that the common interests of crowned heads were at 
stake when the Pope presumed to release subjects from their 
allegiance, and that he, the reigning sovereign of France, might 
be similarly assailed. Struck by this argument, the King for- 
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bad the publication of the Bulls within his realm; and such 
was the decline of spiritual power or vigilance, that a manifesto 
was posted up in Rome, in which Henry and the Prince of Condé, 
who was included in the excommunication, appealed to the Court 
of the Peers of France against the sentence of Sixtus, gave the 
lie direct to whomsoever accused them of heresy, offered to prove 
the contrary in a General Council, and finaliy protested that 
they would avenge on the Pope and all his successors the insult 
offered to their king, to the royal house, and to all the Courts 
of Parliament. Sixtus, who had many elements of greatness, 
instead of being irritated by this defiance, was so struck by 
Henry’s high spirit and audacity as to exclaim that, of all 
reigning sovereigns, there were only this prince and Elizabeth 
of England to whom he would gladly have communicated the 
great things he had in his mind, had they not been heretics. 

To counterbalance the power of the Guises, a league was 
formed by Henry of Navarre, comprising five princes of the 
blood, of whom four were Catholics; and an intermittent war, 
with varying fortunes, was waged between the two parties, to 
the extreme annoyance of the French king, who, finding -his 
authority set at nought by both, was in a humour to exclaim 
with Mercutio: ‘A plague o’ both the houses.’ To calm him 
and prevent him from taking part against her friends, the Queen- 
mother undertook to effect a compromise, and with that view 
proposed another conference with Henry of Navarre. They 
met at Saint-Brix, and she came attended by the most attrac- 
tive of her ladies. For once he was on his guard against 
the lure. On her asking him what he would have, he glanced 
pointedly towards them and replied: ‘There is nothing here, 
madame, that I would have.’ After a long and fruitless confer- 
ence, she complained that it was hard on her to find all her 
efforts vain, she who was only anxious for repose. With full 
knowledge and just appreciation of her character, he retaliated : 
‘It is no fault of mine, madame. It is not I who hinder you 
from resting in your bed: it is you who hinder me from resting 
in mine: the trouble you take is your pleasure: repose is the 
chief enemy of your life.’ The only thing on which the rival 
courts and factions were agreed was to devote all the time which 
was not spent in negociating or campaigning to festivity. 
Dancing was the rage. Catherine counted on it as affording the 
most favourable opportunities for carrying out her schemes: and 
the Huguenot ministers were unable to impress the younger 
portion of their congregations with its lightness and profanity. 
Their gallant monarch struck a responsive chord when, address- 
ing the Papal nuncio, and pointing to fifteen ladies arranged for 
a Court 
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a Court ballet, he said : ‘ Monseigneur, I have never seen a finer 
squadron, nor a more formidable one.’ 

In 1587 the Protestant princes of Germany sent an army of 
21,000 men, including 16,000 Swiss, to the assistance of their 
French co-religionists. It had reached the banks of the 
Loire with the view of co-operating with Henry, who was 
manceuvring to effect a junction, which the Duc de Joyeuse was 
resolved at all risks to prevent. The Duc’s army was much 
superior in numbers to Henry’s, but it was mostly composed 
of new levies or volunteers, led by young nobles gaily attired, 
on richly-caparisoned horses, confident of victory, not amenable 
to discipline, and only anxious to come to blows without delay. 
The description Davila gives of them closely resembles Shake- 
speare’s vivid representation of the French nobles on the eve of the 
battle of Agincourt. Henry’s army presented the most marked 
contrast, with its veterans seamed with scars from Jarnac and 
Moncontour, in soiled and weatherbeaten garments, its strict dis- 
cipline and its ready obedience to a tried and trusted leader. The 
armies were separated by two rivers, between which lay the town 
of Coutras, which each was eager to occupy. Henry got the start ; 
and the news of his having seized it after a smart cavalry skir- 
mish was brought to Joyeuse whilst he was at supper with his 
staff and a brilliant company. Speaking so that all might hear, 
he said: ‘We have the enemy enclosed between two rivers, 
and he cannot escape us: let every one get ready for to-morrow’s 
dawn.’ 

Long before sunrise Henry had marshalled his array; and, 
after seeing that all was duly ordered, he called his principal 
officers together on a rising ground, and exhorted them to serve 
him bravely and faithfully, taking God to witness that he was 
not fighting against his king, but only in defence of religion 
and his right. Then addressing the two princes of the blood, 
Condé and Soissons: ‘I shall say nothing to you except that 
you are of the House of Bourbon, and, please God, I will show 
you that I am your elder.’ 

The famous white plume made him conspicuous to both 
friend and foe, and this was his avowed aim in wearing it. 
‘ Stand aside, I pray,’ were his words to those who threw them- 
selves before him ; ‘do not stifle me. I wish to be seen.’ 

The best authenticated accounts of the commencement of the 
battle vary, although all agree that a decisive effect was pro- 
duced by the artillery, which is worthy of note, considering the 
small number and calibre of the guns, the time occupied in 
loading them, and the moderate ‘ practice’ of the cannoneers. 
Davila says that the battle was begun two hours after sunrise 
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by the artillery on both sides: that the Huguenot fire, being 
well-directed, scattered death amongst the Catholic squadrons 
of horse and foot, and threw them into confusion, whilst the 
opposing guns were so badly placed, or so unskilfully managed, 
that the balls fell short, and only one man,-a gentleman of 
Condé’s suit, was hit. Seeing this (continues Davila) the chief 
of Joyeuse’s staff, Lavardino, ordered his light cavalry to charge, 
which they did with such impetuosity that they scattered the 
Protestant light cavalry, and breaking through the cuirassiers 
under Turenne, reached the rear where the baggage of Henry’s 
army was placed without a guard, and began to plunder. It 
was like one of Rupert’s charges, which commonly ended in 
the disaster of his friends. The rest of the Catholic cavalry, 
left unsupported, was charged by Henry, and overthrown after 
a furious hand-to-hand fight, in which Joyeuse was killed. 
Henry then turned his whole force against the Catholic infantry, 
which was overthrown and nearly cut to pieces by his troops, 
who called to each other to remember how their companions 
had been denied quarter. 

Sully, who was present with the artillery, sums up the battle 
in a paragraph :— 


‘The battle had already begun before our artillery, which consisted 
only of three pieces of cannon, was fixed, and we soon had occasion for 
it. The troops in Monsieur de Turenne’s quarter behaved very ill; 
that of La Tremouille was forced at the first shock, which was begin- 
ning to throw the whole army into disorder. The Catholics cried out 
“ Victory,” and indeed they wanted but little of being victorious ; but 
at the same moment our artillery began to play, and so terrible was 
the fire that every discharge carried away twelve, fifteen, and some- 
times twenty-five men. It put a stop immediately to the impetuosity 
of the enemies, and reduced them to such an extremity that, seeking 
to avoid the fire, they dispersed and offered only a disorderly and 
ill-sustained body to the efforts of the King of Navarre, the Prince of 
Condé, and the Count of Soissons, who scoured the field at the head 
of three squadrons. ... The face of things was changed in an 
instant, and the death of the Catholic general gave the Protestants 
a complete victory.’ 


The loss on the Catholic side is computed by Perefixe at 
5000; by Davila at 3500 killed, besides wounded and prisoners, 
including numerous officers of distinction. Henry, in the thick 
of the mélée, collared a cornet, named Chateau Régnard, crying 
out, ‘ Yield thee, Philistine!’ The victory was complete, and 
its importance was enhanced by its being the first pitched battle 
won by the Huguenots. 

Although the French king’s army had been defeated under 
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one of his favourites, it was shrewdly surmised that his Majesty 
would find consolation in the discomfiture of the Guise faction ; 
so that Henry had small cause for apprehending difficulties in 
that quarter; and there seemed no reason why he should not 
take steps for an immediate junction with his German allies 
across the Loire, and give the finishing blow to the League. 
But he allowed the opportunity to pass away: made no attempt 
to join the Germans, who were beaten and dispersed by the Duc 
de Guise: permitted his army to be weakened by the departure 
of Condé and Turenne with their troops on an expedition in 
which they were personally interested ; and returned to Béarn 
with the Count de Soissons, whose suit for his sister’s hand he 
felt bound in gratitude to support. ‘He himself, adds Sully, 
‘was also dragged thither (and the Count was not ignorant of 
it) by a passion which had been the weakness of this prince. 
Love called him back to the Countess of Guiche, to lay at her 
feet the colours he had taken from the enemy, and had caused 
to be set apart for that purpose.’ 

Although circumstances over which he had no control, par- 
ticularly want of money and the independent position of the 
auxiliaries which formed the bulk of his army, go far to palliate 
his inactivity, historians are agreed that Henry made no effort 
to take advantage of his victory, and that he tacitly submitted 
to the sacrifice of its fruits. 

The astrologers had predicted that the year 1588 would be an 
annus mirabilis, a year of prodigies ; and they were not far wrong. 
It witnessed, besides extraordinary convulsions of the elements 
by land and sea, the death of the Prince de Condé, the insur- 
rection of Paris, the barricades, and the union of the two kings. 
On hearing that his brother monarch had been driven from his 
capital by the populace, Henry of Navarre placed himself and his 
troops at the disposal of Henry of France, who was relieved from 
the necessity of closing with this offer by the submission of the 
Parisians, and resorted to a more summary mode of counter- 
acting the projects of the League. During the assembly of the 
States-General at Blois, he caused the Duc de Guise and the 
Cardinal, his brother, to be assassinated in the castle, openly 
justifying the act on the ground that no other mode of pre- 
serving his crown was left to him. The courtiers asserted that 
he did no more than anticipate the meditated treason of the 
Guises, who meant to shave his head and shut him up in a 
convent as a monk, The measure, however, was too strong, 
even for those days. The Pope issued a Bull of excommuni- 
cation against all directly or indirectly concerned in the crime, 
which bore too near a resemblance to the massacre of St. 
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Bartholomew to be approved by the Huguenots, who profited 
most by it. Henry of Navarre took a middle course; he 
deplored the death of the Guises, and did ample justice to their 
fine qualities, adding that the King must have had some 
powerful motives for so dealing with them: that the judgments 
of God were inscrutable ; and that the Divine grace was made 
visible to himself by ridding him of his enemies without any 
motion on his part. More than once, he said, some gentlemen 
had offered to kill the Duc de Guise, but he had always rejected 
the proposal with horror, aud told them that he should regard 
them neither as his friends, nor as men of honour, if they 
attempted anything of the kind. The death of the Queen- 
mother, which speedily followed, was supposed to have been 
caused or hastened by this catastrophe, to which she was in some 
sort an innocent party, as the Guises had placed themselves in 
the King’s power on her assurance and guarantee. 

If Henri III. had followed up the blow whilst its stunning 
effects lasted, he might have re-established his authority on a 
firm footing. But he trifled away with his minions and his 
canine pets the time he should have employed in visiting his 
strong places and collecting his forces. The League took heart 
of grace. The Bull of excommunication began to tell. The 
Parisians rose and elected the Duc d’Aumale for their governor: 
legal proceedings at the instance of the widowed Duchess of 
Guise were taken against all concerned in the murder, not 
excepting the King: and the Duc de Mayenne assumed the title 
of Lieutenant-General of the State and Crown, as if the crown 
were vacant. In this extremity Henry of France, after trying in 
vain to come to terms with the Leaguers, appealed to Henry 
of Navarre and proposed an interview at Tours. This was 
brought about after some hesitation and delay, owing to the well- 
founded distrust of the Huguenot leaders. The Kings met amidst 
the acclamations of the crowd. ‘When our Henry,’ says the 
bishop, ‘was within three paces of the King, he threw himself 
at his feet -ud tried to kiss them; but the King would not per- 
mit it, auw raising him embraced him with great tenderness. 
They renewed their embraces three or four times, the King 
naming him his very dear brother, and he calling the King his 
lord (seigneur). Then burst forth loud cries of “ Vive le Roi,” 
cries that had not been heard for many a day.’ 

After two or three conferences they agreed to unite their 
forces, and as soon as the union was effected they laid siege 
to Paris, into which the Duc de Mayenne, after a bold attempt 
to capture Henry of France at Tours, had thrown himself with 
all the troops he could muster. Having received sure in- 
telligence 
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telligence of the weakness of the garrison and the bad under- 
standing that prevailed between the citizens and the soldiery, 
the French king, who was quartered at St. Cloud, rode out 
on the 3lst of July to reconnoitre the advanced posts, and, 
after consulting with the officers who accompanied him, he 
resolved to give his army a day of rest, and to risk a general 
assault on the day following (Aug. 2). Halting on his return 
on an ascent from which he could see the whole city spread out 
before him, he is reported to have said: ‘ Paris, thou art the 
head of the kingdom, but a head too large and too capacious : 
and a letting of blood is necessary to set thee to rights and free 
the kingdom from thy phrensy: | hope that within a few days 
there will remain not the walls, nor the houses, but only the 
vestiges of Paris.’* How often must a similar reflection have 
occurred to successive rulers of France! 

The Duc de Mayenne had given up all for lost, and the sole 
thought of the Parisians was how to evade or soften the just indig- 
nation of their sovereign, when an event occurred which changed 
the whole aspect of affairs. This was the assassination of 
Henri III. by a Dominican monk, Jacques Clément, a fanatic 
instructed and encouraged by the Prior of his Order and other 
Catholics, to whom he had communicated his design. On his 
expressing a fear that it was the suggestion of the demon, they 
told him that it was an inspiration from on High, and assured 
him that, if he saved the city and killed the persecutor of the 
faith, he would be made a cardinal if he lived and canonized if 
he died. He obtained access to the royal presence by means of a 
letter from the Comte de Brienne and, whilst the King was reading 
it, stabbed him with a knife in the lower part of the belly, leaving 
the weapon buried up to the hilt in the wound. The King tore it 
out, and with it struck the monk, who was speedily despatched 
and flung out of the window by the lords in waiting. The wound 
was not thought mortal till the evening, when inflammation set 
in and it was found that the intestines were perforated. On being 
made aware that all hope was over, this King, whose life had 
been passed in folly, vanity, and sensuality, with hardly a ray 
of genuine religious feeling or elevation of mind, prepared for 
death like a patriot king and a martyr. He summoned his 
nobles to his bedside, and told them that his only regret in 
dying was that he left the kingdom in disorder, and as the best 
mode of remedying the evil he recommended them to recognize 
the King of Navarre, to whom the kingdom belonged of right ; 
making no account of the religious difference, because that 
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king, with his sincere and earnest nature, must finally return to 
the bosom of the Church. Then turning to Henry, he solemnly 
warned him: ‘Cousin, he said, ‘I assure you that you will 
never be the King of France if you do not become Catholic, 
and if you do not make your peace with the Church.’ Directly 
afterwards he breathed his last, reciting the Miserere.* 

This account is substantially confirmed by Perefixe. Accord- 
ing to Sully, Henry, hearing that the King had been stabbed, 
started for St. Cloud, attended by Sully, but did not arrive till 
he was dead ; and D’Aubigny says :— 

‘When the King of Navarre entered the chamber where the body 
was lying, he saw amidst the howlings some pulling their hats down 
upon their brows or throwing them on the ground, clenching their 
fists, plotting, clasping each other’s hands, making vows and promises 
concluding : “ Rather die a thousand times.” D’O., Manou his brother, 
Entraques, Chaéteauvieux were murmuring, and, three paces from the 
King, they let out that they would rather yield to all sorts of enemies 
than endure a Huguenot king; amongst these last, Dampierre, first 
ne —_ who uttered aloud what the others compressed between 
their teeth.’ 


Henry’s situation was embarrassing in the extreme, for only a 
small number of the Catholic nobles gave in an unqualified 
adhesion : a powerful body met and dictated the conditions upon. 
which alone they would consent to his being proclaimed King 
of France: the two first being that within six months he would. 
cause himself to be instructed in the Holy Catholic Apostolic 
Faith; and that during this interval he would nominate no. 
Huguenot to offices of State. He replied that he was no bigot, 
and would readily seek instruction in the tenets of the Romish 
faith, but declined pledging himself to any description of exclu- 
sion or intolerance. M. Guadet computes that nine-tenths of 
his French subjects were Catholic, and the temper of the ma- 
jority may be inferred from what was taking place in Paris, 
where the news of the late King’s death was the signal for the 
most unseemly rejoicing. The Duchesse de Montpensier re- 
warded the first bearer, a scavenger, with the same mark of 
favour which the Duchess of Devonshire bestowed on the 
butcher who promised to vote for Fox. The portrait or effigy of 
the assassin figured in a triumphal procession, whilst a statue of 
the royal victim was dragged in the mire by a rope round the 
neck. 

Far from being in a condition to reduce the refractory Parisians, 
Henry was obliged to abandon the siege, and retire towards 
Normandy, where the expected succours from England might 
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most easily reach him. Sully says that this retreat was equally 
necessary for the safety of his person and the success of his affairs. 
He was temporarily abandoned by several of the Huguenot leaders, 
who, serving at their own expense, were obliged from time to | 
time to go home to recruit their finances and their followers. 
Others were made lukewarm by the prospect of his becoming 
Catholic; so that he was no longer served with enthusiasm 
by either party; and when, after making the best arrange- 
ments in his power, he entered Normandy, he had with him 
only three thousand French foot, two regiments of Swiss 
and twelve hundred horse ; with which, after being joined 
by the Duc de Montpensier with two hundred gentlemen and 
fifteen hundred foot, he drew near to Rouen, relying on a 
secret understanding within the walls which might give him 
possession of the place. Whilst preparations were making for 
the siege, sure intelligence was brought that the Duc de Mayenne 
was seeking him with an army exceeding 30,000 ; but, resolved 
to make head against them till the last extremity, Henry 
entrenched himself before Arques, which was only accessible by 
a causeway. ; 

He passed the whole night preceding the anticipated attack 
in a trench where, in the morning, he invited his principal 
officers to breakfast with him ; after which he was about to take 
a few minutes’ rest, when he was informed by the scouts that the 
army of the League was advancing in order of battle. To verify 
this report he ordered eight or ten of his suite to make a recon- 
naissance and endeavour to take some prisoners. They svon 
returned bringing in the Comte de Belin. The King went to 
meet him and embraced him smiling. The Count, looking round 
for the army and seeing its smallness, could not refrain from 
an expression of surprise. ‘ You see not all,’ said the King, still 
smiling, ‘for you reckon not God and my right, who fight for 
me. ‘Accustomed as I was,’ continued Sully, to see this 
prince, ‘I could not help admiring the tranquillity that sate 
upon his countenance on an occasion so much the more des- 
perate, as it gave time for reflection.’ 

He was outnumbered in the proportion of nine to one ; and the 
numerical superiority soon began to tell. Sully, who had a horse 
killed under him early in the day, says that the battle was main- 
tained upon equal terms whilst the royalists had any strength 
left, but at length they began to sink under fatigue. ‘On our 
side the same men, were always in action, whilst our enemies 
were sustained with fresh supplies and multiplied every moment. 
Great part of our brigade was disarmed and dismounted ; in this 
extremity I was deputed by the troop to represent our situation 
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to the King and ask him for a reinforcement. I met him coming: 
to our quarter : “ My friend,” said he to me, “ I have no supplies 
to send you: however, we must not suffer ourselves to be de- 
pressed.”’ This recals Napoleon’s answer at Waterloo to Ney’s 
request for more troops: ‘Ou veut-il que j’en prenne? veut-il 
que jen fasse?’ According to Sully, this prolonged resistance 
was partly owing to a thick fog which concealed the disparity of 
numbers, till the sun suddenly shone out and discovered the 
whole army of the League pouring down. ‘ It was already so near 
that we could not hope to gain the end of the causeway where our 
last entrenchment was, and we thought of nothing but selling 
our lives dearly. Our safety we owed to a circumstance that we 
had looked upon as our greatest misfortune.’ The cannon of the 
Castle of Arques had been rendered useless by the fog, but as 
soon as the enemies could be distinguished, it made a discharge 
so just, although there were but four pieces, that they were 
thrown into confusion. ‘Four other volleys succeeded with 
such rapidity as went quite through their army, which, no longer 
able to endure the fire, retired in disorder to the side of the 
valley, behind which, some moments after, all their terrible 
multitude was lost, astonished without doubt at the great loss 
they had sustained, and disheartened by a resistance which 
the Duke of Mayenne had not expected.’ 

Davila is silent as to this terrible effect of the artillery ; and 
from his account it would appear that Henry’s brilliant success in 
this affair was owing to his own fertility of resource when taken. 
at an advantage ; his reckless intrepidity and omnipresence on 
the field, as contrasted with the sluggish movements of his 
adversary, the corpulent and unwieldy Duc de Mayenne, 
which caused Sixtus V. to remark that the one spent more time 
at table than the other in bed. 

Describing Henry’s position and bearing at the turning-point 
of the battle, Davila says that, having advanced to give the neces- 
sary orders, he was seen surrounded on all sides by his enemies, 
almost abandoned by his friends, turning from one to the other 
with entreaties, prayers, and threats, and loudly lamenting that 
not fifty gentlemen were to be found in all France who had the 
courage to die in the company of their king. ‘ Nor did any one 
doubt that if the Duc de Mayenne had opportunely advanced 
with the rest of his army, the King with all his people must 
have succumbed upon that day.’ But whilst the Duc was halt- 
ing his cavalry to reform, and hesitating for fear of ambuscades, 
Coligny came to the rescue with two fresh regiments of infantry 
which had been unduly delayed, crying out, ‘ Courage, Sire ; here 
are we who will die for you.’ Biron, who was given up for lost, 
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unexpectedly appeared driving back the Swiss in the pay of the 
League, and joined Coligny; whilst the King, putting himself at 
the head of sixty horsemen, whom he had rallied with difficulty, 
led the Montpensier division to assail the Duc d’Aumale. The 
Duc de Mayenne had still fresh troops enough to turn the scale, 
but, on seeing that the Huguenots had recovered their trenches, 
he shrank from a continuance of the conflict and sounded a 
retreat. 

The King said publicly the same evening that either the Duc 
de Mayenne was not the captain every one believed, or had 
respected him (the King) and reserved him for a future occasion. 
The Duc was clearly wanting in those qualities of a commander 
which were conspicuous in Henry, who held his ground before 
Arques against formidable odds till the English and other rein- 
forcements arrived ; at the bare announcement of which the Duc 
withdrew with his army and left open the road to Paris. Being 
too weak to recommence the siege or to occupy the city if taken 
by assault, Henry resolved to give the Parisians a sample of 
what they might expect if they persevered in their contumacy, 
and gave orders for attacking all the suburbs at once. They 
were taken and sacked. Davila states that the plunder was so 
abundant that the whole camp was wonderfully relieved and 
sustained. Sully says, ‘Our soldiers left nothing in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain that they could conveniently carry off. I had 
for my share three thousand crowns, and all my men very con- 
siderable booty.’ 

The churches and convents were respected except by Henry, 
who found in one of them what he describes as ‘a more 
precious prize than the aggregate of the rich booty captured 
by his soldiers. This was Marie de Beauvilliers, the young 
and handsome abbess-elect of the Benedictine convent at Mont- 
martre, who had attracted the King’s notice when she formed 
one of Catherine’s ‘l’escadron de la Reine mére.’ She sent 
a message to him praying for protection, and as soon as the 
assault was over, he called to soothe her fears; and found her 
dazzled by his glory, weary of the partial seclusion she endured, 
and eager to resume her Court life with its temptations and 
frivolity. The ties which bound him to Corisande, Comtesse 
de Guiche, had been gradually slackening as she grew stout and 
red-faced, although his letters for some time longer betray no 
symptom of the change, and when, on the approach of Nemours 
and Mayenne, he reluctantly quitted Paris, it was not without 
having come to an arrangement with the Abbess; by virtue of 
which a detachment of Huguenot cavalry, commanded by the 
Duc de Bellegarde, swooped down upon the convent and — 
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her off, a willing although haply struggling victim. We next 
hear of her at Tours as the reigning beauty of the royal house- 
hold. On his way thither, Henry wrote to Madame de Guiche: 


‘My heart, doubt not that I take care of myself. My trust is in 
God. I hope to complete the capture of Vendéme to-morrow, and I 
intend to purify the environs of Tours before taking up my abode 
there. You cannot imagine the intrigues and feuds which are of 
daily occurrence. I say that the devil must be let loose! Confide 
always in my fidelity. Bon jour, mon amie.’ 


At the first public reception at Tours, he conversed apart 
with the Abbess so long as to give umbrage to several of the 
ladies present, and on quitting Tours for the next campaign, he 
ordered the Duc de Bellegarde to escort her to Senlis, as a safe 
place of seclusion. The selection of the Duc de Bellegarde for 
two such missions is remarkable, for it was through this noble- 
man that Henry became acquainted with the fair lady who exer- 
cised the greatest influence on his life in its meridian, and whose 
name is most closely associated, historically and traditionally, 
with his. 

Gabrielle d’Estrées was the daughter of Antoine d’Estrées, 
Marquis de Ceeuvres, a distinguished officer, and of a mother noto- 
rious for her gallantry. Gabrielle, born in 1572, was eighteen 
when her first meeting with Henry took place. She was 
engaged to the Duc de Bellegarde and much attached to him. 
The Duc, on his part, was so enamoured of her beauty, that he 
was led into the indiscretion of warmly expatiating on it to the 
King, who expressed a wish to judge with his own eyes, and 
was taken by the Duc to her father’s Chateau of Coeuvres, where 
she presented herself to offer refreshments to the amorous 
monarch, who was fascinated by a glance. And no wonder, if 
the descriptions of her by contemporaries do not greatly ex- 
aggerate her charms. 


‘Madame Gabrielle,’ says one of them,* ‘was the most lovely 
woman without dispute in France; her hair was of a beautiful 
blonde cendrée ; her eyes blue and fall of fire; her complexion was 
like alabaster; her nose aquiline and well-shaped; a mouth filled 
with pearls, and lips upon which the god of love perpetually dwelt; 
a stately throat and perfect bust; a slender hand; in short, she 
possessed the deportment of a goddess. Stch were the charms which 
none could gaze upon with impunity.’ 


Things went no further at the first interview than a fervid 


* Dreux de Radier, as quoted by a lady writer who has gathered many curious 
dctails from manuscripts and other not easily accessible sources. ‘ History of the 
reign of Henry IV.. King of France and Navarre.’ By Martha Walker Freer. 
In two volumes. London: 1860. 
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expression of admiration on his part, and a command to the 
father to bring her to the Court at Mantes. But we are antici- 
pating. Leaving Tours, Henry took several of the smaller towns 
in succession, and at length laid siege to Dreux. The Duc 
de Mayenne, reinforced by Spanish troops from the Low 
Countries under Count Egmont, left Paris to effect a diversion, 
and somewhat unexpectedly found himself compelled to accept 
the battle which was eagerly pressed upon him. This was the 
renowned battle of Ivry. The armies presented much the same 
contrast as at Coutras, The numerical superiority on one side, 
the Catholic, was more than compensated by the quality of the 
troops on the other. Henry’s soldiers, as described by De Thou, 
were armed to the teeth. ‘They displayed neither scarf nor 
decoration, but their accoutrements inspired grim terror. The 
army of the Duc, on the contrary, was magnificent in equip- 
ment. The officers wore bright-coloured scarves, while gold glit- 
tered upon their helmets and lances.’ The two armies were 
confronted on the 13th of March, 1590, but it was getting dark 
before the dispositions were completed, and the battle was de- 
ferred till the following morning. 

The King passed the night like Henry the Fifth at Agincourt, 
and took only a short rest in the open air on the field. 
In the course of the night arrived officers of trust with fresh 
troops, amongst others Fervaques, summoned by one of the 
King’s characteristic missives : ‘ Fervaques, to horse, for I wish 
to see this time of what feathers are the goslings of Nor- 
mandy. Come straight to Alencon.—Henry.’ At daybreak he 
mounted his horse, and rode from rank to rank, pausing from 
time to time to utter a brief exhortation or encouragement. 
Prayers were offered up by the Huguenot ministers at the head 
of each division, and the bishop gives the concluding words of 
that in which Divine aid was invoked by the King. 


‘ But, Lord, if it has pleased Thee to dispose otherwise, or Thou 
seest that I ought to be one of those kings whom Thou punishest in 
Thy wrath, grant that I may be this day the victim of Thy Holy 
will: so order it that my death may deliver France from the calamities 
of war, and that my blood be the last shed in this quarrel.’ 


Then, putting on his helmet with the white plume, before 
closing the vizor, he addressed the collected leaders :— 


‘My friends, if you share my fortune this day, I also share yours. 

I am resolved to conquer or to die with you. Keep your ranks firmly, 
I beg; if the heat of the combat compels you to quit them, think 
always of the rally ; it is the gaining of the battle. You will make it 
between the three trees which you see there’ [pointing to three pear- 
trees 
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trees on an eminence }, and if you lose your ensigns, pennons and 
banners, do not lose sight of my white plume: you will find it always. 
on the road of honour and victory.’ 


It so chanced that his white plume was the actual rallying- 
point at the most critical moment. Sully says that the 
squadron with which he (Sully) rode, was charged with such 
fury by Egmont’s, that it fled on the left, and broke and gave 
ground on the right. He was wounded in the hand: a pistol 
bullet entered his hip and came out near the belly; a ball 
carried away a piece of flesh from the calf of his leg and two 
of his horse’s feet. 


‘I should certainly have been killed, if my equerry had not flown 
to my assistance with another horse, which I mounted, though with 
great difficulty. Ata second charge this horse was also slain, and in 
the same moment I received a pistol-shot in the thigh and a cut with 
the sword on the head. I fell to the earth, and with my senses lost 
all the remaining part of the action, which from the advantage the 
Count of Egmont had already gained boded us no good.’ 


When he recovered his senses he found himself alone, de- 
serted by friends and foes. Without a helmet, almost without 
armour, bleeding all over, he manages to evade the attack of 
a trooper by creeping under a pear-tree. 


‘ Just then La Rocheforet passing by, I asked him for a little nag 
which he was leading, and I paid him for it upon the spot—thirty 
crowns. It was always my opinion that on such occasions it is proper to 
carry a little money with me. 

‘Thus mounted, I was going to learn news of the battle, when I saw 
seven of the enemy approach, one of whom carried the white standard 
of the Duke of Mayenne’s company. I thought it impossible to 
escape this new danger, and upon their crying “ Qui vive?” I told 
my name, as being ready to surrender myself a prisoner. But how 
was I astonished when, instead of attacking me, I found four of those 
persons entreating me to receive them for prisoners, and to save their 
lives, and, while they ranged themselves about me, appear rejoiced at 
this meeting!’ 

They proved to be officers of rank in the Catholic army. 
They told him that, having lost the battle, they wished to 
surrender to him for fear of falling into worse hands; and one 
of them, de Sicogne, presented him with the white standard. 
The manner in which this startling reverse of fortune was 
brought about is told by Davila. The Flemish troops under 
Egmont, weakened and disordered by their charge, were at- 
tacked in flank and rear by the Huguenots: the lancers, led by 
the Duc de Mayenne in person, were thrown into temporary 
confusion by an ill-advised movement of his lansquenets, when 
Henry 
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Henry with the flower of his nobles charged, and mingled with 
them so as to render their lances useless. ‘We must close with 
them and use our pistols,’ were his words. He shot Egmont’s 
equerry dead with his own hand. But the lancers fought des- 
perately. His standard - bearer fell: a page bearing a white 
pennon was struck down at his side; and the rumour was 
beginning to spread that he himself was killed, when the sight 
of his bay horse and white plume, with the animating sound of 
his voice, gave fresh courage to all around and brought the 
bravest of his followers to the front. The result is told in one 
of his own missives. After stating that the battle began be- 
tween eleven and twelve, he continues :— 

‘In less than an hour, after having discharged all their anger 
in two or three charges which they made and sustained, all their 
cavalry began to shift for themselves, abandoning their infantry, 
which was very numerous. Seeing which, their Swiss appealed to 
my pity and surrendered—colonels, captains, soldiers, and colours. 
The lansquenets and French had no time to form this resolution, 
for more than twelve hundred were cut to pieces, and the rest dispersed 
into the woods at the mercy of the peasants.’ 


He urged on the pursuers, crying, ‘Spare the French, and 
down with the foreigners.’ When the victory was complete, 
Marshal de Biron, who commanded the reserve, rode up to him 
and said, ‘ Sire, you have done to-day the duty of the Marshal 
de Biron, and the Marshal de Biron has done what the King 
should have done.’ Plessis-Mornay followed in the same strain : 
‘You have committed, Sire, the bravest folly ever known, for 
you have staked your kingdom on a cast of the dice.’ 

His justification was that in an army constituted like his, of 
nobles and gentlemen, when so much depended on individual 
bravery, it was necessary to excite their enthusiasm to the full 
by acts of personal daring; and there can be no doubt that his 
repeated successes against overwhelming odds were in no slight 
degree owing to his chivalrous bearing and fearless self- 
exposure. The essential condition of becoming a hero is not 
to be killed during the process, or to die in the arms of victory, 
like Wolfe, Nelson, and Dundee. Henry fulfilled this condition 
under circumstances and against chances which set calculation 
at defiance; and he may be excused for believing that he was 
miraculously preserved as an instrument to work out the salva- 
tion of France.’ ‘ He rushes to the fray as if he were summoned 
toa banquet There is more than mere strength, there seems 
as if the whole soul and spirit of the champion were given to 
every blow which he dealt upon his enemies. God absolve him 
of the sin of bloodshed! It is fearful, yet magnificent, to behold 
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how the arm and heart of one man triumph over hundreds.’ 
“ Rebecca,’ said Ivanhoe, ‘thou hast painted a hero.’ This 
was ip true of Henry, who was a consummate general 
as well as a hero. He took in the whole position at a glance 
before he rushed to the fray, and reserved himself, as Napoleon 
reserved his Guard, for the grand opportunity. No commander, 
ancient or modern, excelled him in the military coup dail, in 
the instinctive felicity of seizing the precise moment for the 
charge or the movement on which hung the wavering fortunes 
of the day. The Duke of Parma, a master of the art, said that 
whilst other warriors might be likened to lions or wild boars, 
Henry resembled an eagle on the wing. His senses of sight 
and hearing were marvellously acute; and he was endowed 
with the gift, indispensable for a great commander, of being 
able to sleep at any moment. 

That he did not follow up his victories is no reflection on 
his generalship ; for armies like his could not be kept together 
without money, and he had rarely enough for the supply 
of his strictly personal wants. The evening before the battle 
of Ivry, the Count de Schomberg, the commander of the 
German mercenaries, demanded their arrears of pay, stating 
that they would not fight unless they were satisfied on this 
point. ‘What! Colonel de Schomberg,’ exclaimed Henry, ‘is it 
the part of a man of honour to ask for money when he should 
be receiving orders for battle?’ The Colonel withdrew in con- 
fusion without a word. The next day, as the King was mar- 
shalling his troops, he remembered this scene, and, touched by 
remorse, he rode up to Schomberg and said, ‘ Colonel, I may not 
outlive this affair; it is not just that I should carry off the 
honour of a brave gentleman like you; I declare, then, that I 
esteem you a man of worth, and incapable of a Jicheté. He 
then cordially embraced the Colonel, who, with tears in his 
eyes, replied, ‘Ah, Sire, ‘in restoring my honour you take my 
life; for I should be unworthy of it if I did not devote it 
to your service this day. If I had a thousand lives, I would 
willingly lay them all down at your feet.’ He was killed in 
ithe battle. 

Instead of pushing on towards Paris, which it was thought 
‘would have opened its gates to a conqueror in the flush of vic- 
tory, Henry lingered at Mantes, where he improvised a Court, 
which his female favourites were summoned to attend. Madame 
de Beauvilliers, the abbess, readily responded to the royal 
command. Not so a beautiful widow, the Marquise de Guerche- 
ville, who, on his proposing to marry her to some compliant 
courtier for form’s sake, replied: ‘1 will accept a husband from 
your 
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your Majesty, but not dishonour.’ For a wonder, he mag- 
nanimously rejoined that, as she had proved herself a true lady 
of honour, she should be lady of honour to any future queen his 
consort; obviously implying that a virtuous woman would be 
misplaced with his present Queen, Queen Margot, who was 
leading a dissolute life at Usson. We say ‘for a wonder ;’ for 
when women were concerned, Henry’s character underwent a 
complete change: passion got the better of prudence, policy, 
and generosity, to say nothing of religion and morality. He 
was another Mark Antony: it was the world well lost for Cleo- 
patra’s eyes; and not only his own glory, but the honour and 
happiness of the beloved or coveted object were as nothing 
compared with the immediate gratification of what, in nine 
cases out of ten, proved a passing fancy or caprice. 

The romance of his adventures with the fair Gabrielle is sadly 
impaired by learning that she did not like him; that she was in 
the habit of laughing at him as ‘Sa Majesté a la barbe grise ;” 
that she was really attached to the Duc de Bellegarde; and that, 
assuming this Duc to be out of the way, she would gladly have 
accepted the hand of the Duc de Longueville and have kept a 
safe distance from the Court. When, in obedience to a strict 
order, her father brought her to Senlis, she refused to see the King 
in private, and when she was requested to ask some favour, she 
begged him to hasten her union with her betrothed. Exaspe- 
rated beyond bearing by this request, the King sent for Belle- 
garde, and peremptorily told him to relinquish his claim to her 
hand and retire to his country seat; silencing all remonstrance 
in this fashion: ‘M. de Bellegarde, neither in war, politics, 
nor in love, will I tolerate a rival. Mark my words.’ With 
unbroken spirit that same afternoon she plainly told his Majesty 
that he was uselessly exercising a cruel tyranny, ruining her 
fortunes and undermining her good name. 

The extent of imprudence into which he could be hurried by 
passion was exemplified by his visit to the Chateau of Coeuvres 
from La Fere, when the Duke of Parma’s army was close at 
hand, and his capture or even temporary absence might have 
cost him his throne. The Chateau was more than twenty miles 
distant from his quarters, and the way to it lay between hostile 
posts. He started early on a November morning, accompanied 
by twelve gentlemen of his suite, whom he left at a village nine 
miles from the Chateau, to which he proceeded on foot in the 
dress of a peasant, carrying a sack of straw. Biron had ridden 
forward to prepare Gabrielle, whose reception of her lover was. 
far from flattering. Her first remark was that his disguise gave 
him so grotesque an aspect that she could not look upon him 
without 
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without laughing. Tutored by an intriguing sister, Madame de 
Villars, she softened a little before he left, and he told this 
sister that the interview had given him good heart, adding, ‘I 
am going to pursue the enemy, and in a day or two ma belle 
will hear what gallant exploits I have performed for love of her.’ 
‘Contre un pouvoir si grand qu’eut pu faire d’Estrées ? 

Par une charme indomptable elle était attirée : 

Elle avait 4 combattre, en ce funeste jour, 

Sa jeunesse, son coeur, un héros et l’amour.’ * 


What she had to fight against was neither her youth nor her 
heart, but the fixed determination and arbitrary power of the 
King, who made her see plainly that the life she had marked 
out for herself was entirely out of the question: that the only 
husband she would be allowed to marry was a complaisant 
one, who would lend the protection of his name. It was from 
finding the hopelessness of further resistance that she gave 
her hand to the Marquis de Liancourt, a widower with eleven 
children, upon an understanding that they were to separate at 
the altar. 

Henry’s next important undertaking after leaving Mantes was 
the blockade of Paris, on which he inflicted a terrible amount of 
suffering, although he shrank from pushing matters to extremity 
out of tenderness to the inhabitants, whom, rebellious as they 
were, he regarded as his subjects and his children. Perefixe 
computes them at 300,000 of whom a third had left the city 
prior to the siege; and Henry allowed what were called the 
useless mouths, old men, women, and children—30,000 in all— 
a safe passage through his lines. The remainder with the 
garrison held out for four months with even greater constancy 
and power of endurance than were exhibited during the siege of 
1870-71. <A favourite waiting-maid of the Duchess of Mont- 
pensier died of hunger in her hotel; and when the great lady 
was offered a casket of jewels for a pet dog, she refused, saying 
that she should soon want it for herself. The lansquenets, who 
had been active in the pursuit of cats and dogs, were accused, 
when this game was exhausted, of setting traps for children and 
roasting them. The fanatical portion of the population, who by 
anticipation rivalled the Commune and were ready for any act 
of violence, refused to yield; and Henry was strongly urged to 
subdue or crush them once for all by hunger or the sword, but 
he wavered and temporized from mixed considerations of policy 
and humanity, till the advance of the Duke of Parma compelled 
him to raise the siege. 








* ‘La Henriade.’ 
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After the lapse of three years from his formal accession to the 
throne, Henry’s prospects had rather darkened than brightened. 
A friendly Pope (Sixtus V.) had been succeeded by a bitterly 
hostile one (Gregory XIV.): projects in concert with Spain 
were entertained of setting up a Catho'ic king: the Estates had 
been convoked with this view by Mayenne; the League was 
still in full force; and Henry’s own adherents were not over- 
anxious to place him in a condition to dispense with them. 
More than once, Marshal de Biron declined following up an 
advantage, and when his son proposed a coup de main which 
promised a decisive result, he turned angrily upon him and 
said, ‘What, you rogue! do you wish to send us to plant 
cabbages at Biron?’ There was only one mode by which 
hostile parties could be conciliated, by which French loyalty 
could be brought to flow in the regular channel undisturbed 
by creeds. ‘ Modern historians,’ remarks M. Guadet, ‘ will 
have it that the conversion of Henry IV. was a serious act, 
the result of a thoughtful conviction. No: from the religious 
point of view the conversion was a comedy, and a comedy 
badly played, for before the rising of the curtain the denoue- 
ment was known. But it is quite otherwise if we view it 
as a political act.’ This is only so far true, that Henry had 
all along made no secret of his indifference to forms. ‘Those 
who honestly follow their conscience are of my religion: I 
am of the religion of all those who are brave and good.’ These 
were his written words when he was not contemplating a 
change. 

Early in his career he had contracted towards the Huguenot 
preachers, who lectured him on his frequent breaches of the 
seventh Commandment, the same repugnance with which 
Charles II., under similar circumstances, listened to the Scotch. 
‘I see, he is reported to have said, ‘ neither sense, order, 
nor devotion in this faith, which seems to me to consist 
in the préche, a tongue skilled in the vernacular.’ 

Without ceasing to be a good Christian, he might have 
listened without disapproval to the cynical remark of Chicot, 
the jester: ‘My Lord and good friend, for my part, I hold that 
at a pinch you would give the Papists and Huguenots to the clerks 
of Lucifer and be peaceable King of France.’ The jealousies 
and conflicting claims of his adversaries having afforded an 
opening and led to a truce, the King came to St. Denis to 
undergo the process of instruction. In the course of a confer- 
ence or disputation between the most eminent doctors of the 
rival Churches selected to enlighten him, a Huguenot minister 
incautiously admitted that salvation was possible in the Catholic 
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faith. ‘What! interrupted the King, ‘are you reformers then 
agreed that a man can be saved in the religion of those gentle- 
men there?’ The minister replying that there could be no 
doubt of it, provided the man led a good life, the King re- 
torted: ‘Prudence then requires that I should be of their 
religion and not of yours ; being of theirs, I am saved according 
to both you and them, and being of yours, 1 am saved surely 
enough according to you, bui not according to them. Now 
prudence requires me to follow the surest.’ 

This mode of reasoning, which the bishop terms ‘ very 
judicious,’ resembles that of the man who took off his hat to the 
statue of Jupiter, upon the ground that the gods of the heathen 
mythology might have another turn; or that of the Begum 
who left legacies in aid of all religious denominations she ever 
heard of, so as to have a friendly intercessor, whichever turned 
out right. According to other versions, Henry readily accepted 
the doctrine of the Real Presence, but was staggered by the 
invocation of the Virgin and the Saints. What he accepted he 
accepted in good faith. Meeting near the Louvre a priest 
carrying the Host, he dropped on his knees in sign of adoration. 
Sully, who was with him, asked, ‘Sire, is it possible that you 
believe in that after the things I have seen? ‘Yes,’ replied 
the King, ‘I believe in it, and one must be mad not to believe 
in it: I would give a finger of my right hand that you believed 
in it as I do’ Sully had strongly urged the conversion on 
political grounds, and there was another mundane influence at 
work— 


* When Love could teach a monarch to be wise, 
And Gospel light first dawn’d from Boleyn’s eyes.’ 


In the case of the royal convert now before us, love operated 
in an opposite direction. Gabrielle had private reasons for 
favouring the Roman doctrine apart from any convictions 
she might have entertained. The priests were more tolerant 
of her peculiar position than the ministers, and the ambitious 
scheme she fostered of becoming Queen of France was im- 
practicable without Papal aid. She had a husband, and the 
King a wife. As was finely said by Curran of two persons 
similarly situated, before their wishes could be gratified there 
were two sepulchres to pass. The Pope alone could remove the 
difficulty by the familiar expedient of divorce. Accordingly 
she lost no opportunity of bringing Henry round toa conforming 
frame of mind. One day when he entered his sister’s apart- 
ment singing a verse of Marot’s psalms,- Gabrielle rose and 
placed her hand on his lips. ‘See the creature (Ja vilaine),’ ex- 
claimed 
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claimed the Huguenots who witnessed the action, ‘ she prevents 
the King from singing the praises of God!’ On the 23rd of 
July, 1593, he wrote to her: ‘1 begin this morning to talk to 
the bishops. It will be on Sunday that I shall take the perilous 
leap.’ Two days afterwards, on the 25th, a Circular announced 
that the perilous leap had been taken and testified by his 
joining in the mass. 

As his title was indisputable, one would have thought that 
a general adhesion would have been produced by the Circular. 
But the League held out: the Pope was obdurate, and scarcely 
a symptom of beneficial effect was apparent for five months ; 
when (Dec. 23, 1593) Vitry, governor of Meaux, set the example 
of submission, which was followed by Villeroy, and his son, 
Governor of Pontoise. Rheims being in the possession of the 
League, Henry caused himself to be consecrated at Chartres, 
and then province after province, town after town, hastened to 
give in their allegiance. The Duc de Mayenne left Paris early 
in March 1594, after dismissing the Estates, and the King 
entering the city with his troops went at once to attend the 
mass at Notre Dame. He was hailed .with enthusiasm by the 
populace who had been execrating his name, and the Spanish 
garrison was glad to withdraw under a safe-conduct, which he 
gave their chiefs, saying, ‘My compliments to your master; be 
gone in good time, and don’t come back again.’ On the same 
evening he was seen playing at cards with the Duchess of 
Montpensier, the incarnate spirit of the League whilst it lasted. 
His first advances to the Pope were ill-received, and it was not 
until the 30th of August, 1595, that the plenary absolution was 
pronounced in full consistory. 

So disorganized was the kingdom, and so decentralized the 
authority, that the governors of provinces and great nobles were 
strong enough to exact conditions and make bargains, like the 
Irish boroughmongers who were bribed to carry the Union. 
The demands of Villars, governor of Rouen, were so exorbitant, 
that Sully demurred and was thus rebuked by the King: ‘ My 
friend, you are a fool to haggle about money in a matter of such 
vital importance for the establishment of my authority and the 
relief of my people: for these same things would cost us ten 
times as much if we had to take them by force. Conclude as 
soon as possible with M. de Villars.’ A strict account of the 
sums drawn from the Exchequer to satisfy demands of this kind 
was kept by Sully. They amounted to more than thirty-two 
millions of livres. This, he says, made up but a small part of 
what was demanded both for the French and foreigners, under 
the title of pay, pensions, loans, arrears, &c. He estimates the 
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total at three hundred and thirty millions of livres.* Places and 
titles were exacted as well as money. The last of the great 
nobles who held out, the Duc de Mercceur, is set down for 
4,295,350 livres; but it was a part of the bargain that he should 
give his only daughter, the richest heiress in France, in marriage 
to the eldest son of Gabrielle (then Duchesse de Beaufort), on 
whom the King conferred the Duchy of Vendéme: the bride 
elect being six years old and the bridegroom four. 

This was in 1598, when the civil war was virtually at an end. 
The war with Spain was terminated in the same year by the 
Treaty of Verviers, and the King was now at liberty to put his 
house in order and provide for the well-being of his people, 
which he had always thoroughly at heart. One of his first 
measures was to prohibit the carrying of firearms, except by 
officers and soldiers on actual service. He discharged all his 
troops except the household brigades, and allowed no governor 
to have guards. He told the nobility to go home and live upon 
their estates, recommending them to follow his example as 
regarded dress; laughing at those who, he said, carried their 
mills and woods upon their backs. He had served a hard 
apprenticeship to personal discomfort. In 1596, seven years 
after his accession to the throne of France, he wrote to Sully :— 


‘I am very near my enemies, and hardly a horse to carry me into 
battle, nor a complete suit of armour to put on; my shirts are all 
ragged, my doublets out of elbow, my kettle is seldom on the fire, 
and these two last days I have been obliged to dine where I could, 
for my purveyors have informed me that they have not wherewithal 
to furnish my table.’ 


The condition of the finances, when he was at leisure to 
verify it, was as bad as bad could be, and so continued till the 
superintendence was entrusted to Sully ; who, after making 
every allowance for the effects of the recent troubles, could not 
bring himself to believe that thirty millions a year, at which 
the treasury receipts were estimated, could be an intolerable 
burthen. 

‘I took the pen and resolved to make this immense calculation. 
I saw, with a horror which gave new force to my zeal, that for these 
thirty millions that were given to his Majesty, there were drawn 
from the purses of the subjects—I almost blush to say it—one 
hundred and fifty millions.’ 


There was no necessity therefore for the imposition of new 
taxes. It was simply necessary to carry out a judicious system 
of retrenchment and reform to secure an ample revenue, and the 





* ‘Memoirs,’ vol. ii. p. 229. 
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restorative powers of France appear to have been the same in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as in the nineteenth. 
Cardinal Richelieu thought she required bleeding to prevent 
plethora. ‘ For she would become too rich, and the people be 
in too flourishing a condition, if the public money, which other 
States expend with economy, were not squandered with prodi- 
gality here. The measures taken by Henry to develop her 
resources were adapted to the times and did good upon the 
whole, although some of them were of a protectionist character. 
The manufacture of silk was introduced : usury was forbidden : 
canals were dug: public works were promoted, and all branches 
of industry were encouraged. 

Comparing the present with the past, Henry was soon able to 
say that ‘the time had been when he was a king without king- 
dom, husband without wife, making war without money ; but 
God had been so gracious to him that now (showing his arsenal) 
he could boast that he had wherewithal to arm fifty thousand 
men, with al! munitions of war; and in his Bastille, just oppo- 
site, wherewithal to pay them for three years.’ The speech by 
which his memory has become endeared to the French peasantry 
was spoken in 1600 to the Duke of Savoy, who asked him what 
his kingdom was worth to him in revenue. ‘What I choose,’ 
was the reply. Being pressed for a more specific answer, he 
said: ‘ Yes, what I choose; for, possessing the hearts of my 
people, I can have from them what I wish: and if God spares 
me life, I will bring to pass that there shall not be a labourer 
in my kingdom without means to have a fowl in his pot.’ 
Although he could take what he pleased, he gave up an 
obnoxious impost in the nature of an income-tax on being made 
aware that it was unjust and injurious as well as unpopular. 

He had some expensive tastes for which Sully was expected 
to find money, besides the ordinary and extraordinary demands 
on the Exchequer for public purposes.* His Majesty was fond 
of building, hunting, and high play. He was capable of any 
extravagance to gratify the favourite Sultana in her heyday. 
Gabrielle was permitted to affect royal state. The Louvre was 
assigned her as a residence and she held Jevées, which were 
attended by the greatest ladies. At one magnificent collation 
she occupied the place of honour, seated in a fauteuil, whilst 
the Duchesse de Guise, making low obeisances, presented the 
dishes. She helped herself to what she fancied with one hand, 





* ‘T made a calculation of the expense Henry was commonly at every year in 
building, in play, for his mistresses, and hounds, and found that it amounted 
to twelve hundred thousand crowns. I could not, though I risked the danger of 
losing his affection, be silent on this subject.-—SuLty. 
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and extended the other to be kissed by the King. No wonder 
that she aspired to be Queen; and her royal lover might have 
been weak enough to gratify her had she lived another year. 
It was only by the strongest remonstrances that Sully could 
induce him to suspend the design of marrying her and legiti- 
mating her children. She was about to give birth to a fourth 
when she was seized with convulsions, and died under circum- 
stances which raised a suspicion of poison: a suspicion which 
almost invariably followed a sudden death in those days.* 

She died at Paris, where the King had sent her after a 
arting of more than usual tenderness to remain whilst he spent 
the Easter (1599) at Fontainebleau, to avoid the scandal of their 
living together during the Holy Week. He was completely 
prostrated by the blow. ‘The regrets and the plaints,’ he wrote 
to his sister, ‘ will accompany. me to the tomb: the root of my 
love is dead: it will never sprout again.’ Within five weeks 
after this was written, the praises which he heard on all sides 
of the beauty, wit, and sprightliness of Henriette, Mademoiselle 
d’Entragues, induced him to volunteer a visit to the chateau of 
her father, where he speedily fell a willing captive to her charms. 
To satisfy the alleged scruples of her relations she required 
a written promise of marriage, which the King drew up and 
signed ; but before delivering it to her, he called Sully into 
the gallery at Fontainebleau and put ‘this shameful paper’ into 
his hands. On Sully’s returning it silently and coldly, the 
King told him to speak freely, assuring him that no offence 
would be taken, do or say what he might. ‘I obliged him 
to repeat this assurance several times, and even to seal it with 
a kind of oath: and then I took the paper out of his hands 
and tore it to pieces without saying a word.’ ‘How!’ ex- 
claimed Henry, astonished at the boldness of this action, 
‘Morbleu! what do you mean? I think you are mad.’ ‘I am 
mad, I acknowledge, Sire,’ I replied, ‘ and would to God I was 
the only madman in France!’ Henry listened patiently, giving 
no further vent to his anger, but went straight to his closet, called 
for pen, ink, and paper, and came out in a few minutes with a 
fresh promise in his hand, This he delivered to the lady, who 
could never be induced to give it up, even when it was prac- 
tically nullified by his second marriage, the negociations for 
which were proceeding at the time. 
Queen Margaret had positively refused to assent to a divorce 





* Sully says that she expired ‘in a general subversion of all the functions of 
nature capable of inspiring horror and dismay.’ According to another contem- 








rary, her mouth was twisted round to the back of her neck, The convulsions 
came on immediately after eating a citron. 
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except on a distinct pledge that she was not to be succeeded by 
Gabrielle. When this obstacle was removed, the marriage with 
Mary of Medicis was hurried on by the King’s trusty counsellors, 
who caused the articles to be drawn up and signed before he was 
made aware that they had definitively committed him. Sully 
undertook to communicate what had been done. ‘As soon as I 
replied to his question from whence I came, “ We come, Sire, 
from marrying you,” this prince remained a quarter of an hour 
as if he had been struck with a thunderbolt. At length recover- 
ing himself like a man who has taken his resolution, “ Well,” 
said he, rubbing his hands together, “ well, depardieu ! be it so ; 
there is no remedy. If for the good of my kingdom I must 
marry, I must.” ’ 

He afterwards acknowledged that the fear of succeeding no 
better in his second than in his first marriage was the cause of his 
irresolution ; and his fear was well grounded, for his irregular 
amours were an insuperable bar to his living on terms of confi- 
dential affection with a wife. Six days after the conclusion of 
the marriage at Florence he wrote to Henriette to say that he 
should see her on the Sunday following, and that he had kissed 
a hundred times a letter just received from her. The Queen was 
brought to bed of the Dauphin on the 27th of September, 1600. 
Three days afterwards the favourite, now Marquise de Verneuil, 
presented him with ason. A day or two before this event, he 
wrote to her, ‘Don’t go to the jubilee. I shall see you, please 
God, to-morrow evening, and I shall cherish you as what I love 
most in the world, I say a thousand times more than myself.’ 

The Queen had none of his former queen’s reasons for being 
indulgent and accommodating: the favourite was too sure of 
her hold on him to put a bridle on her temper or to be sparing 
of her sarcasms, and we find him writing to Sully to complain 
that he is leading a most uncomfortable life between the two. 
After complaining that the new Marquise had applied so coarse 
an epithet to his wife that he was tempted to box her ears, he 
says: ‘ And notwithstanding, I should be sorry to use violence 
towards her, for she is most agreeable company when she 
chooses, and has always some bons mots to make me laugh, 
which I never get at home, receiving from my wife neither 
company, nor enjoyment, nor consolation. She wears so cold 
and disdainful a mien when I come to caress, laugh, and trifle 
with her, that I am constrained to leave her in pique, and go 
to seek some recreation elsewhere.’ 

‘ Nothing,’ says Sully, ‘ would have been wanting to complete 
the unhappiness of these domestic quarrels, if Queen Margaret 
had borne part in them: this was the only misfortune that Henry 
escaped ; 
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escaped: and certainly this princess merited the highest en- 
comiums for the sweetness of her temper, her resignation, and 
(above all) her disinterestedness.’ Subsequently to the divorce 
the best understanding prevailed between her and Henry, who 
went to visit her when she passed through Paris in 1605. After 
leaving Usson she occupied a palace in the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, where she died, March 27, 1615. 

Henry’s letters abound in allusions to Ja chasse, of which he 
was passionately fond. He sends a despatch by a special mes- 
senger to Montmorency to announce the capture of a stag after a 
two hours’ run; and he writes to James the First of England to 
propose a conference on the art (as he terms it) with the view 
of promoting their common enjoyment during the remainder of 
their lives and leaving it in an improved state to their children. 
The chief amusement provided for the Court ladies at Foix was 
a bear-hunt, thus described by Sully :— 

‘Some of these animals tore the horses to pieces; others overthrew 
ten Swiss and as many fusileers: and one of them, who had been 
wounded in several places, mounting upon a rock, threw himself down 
headlong, with seven or eight hunters whom he held in his paws, and 
crushed them to pieces.’ 


Sully, although in many respects beyond his age, partook 
largely of its credulity. He seldom pauses to consider the pro- 
bability of a reported incident. Thus he sets down as a fact that 
a drummer-boy, beating a parley, came down uninjured after 
being knocked twelve feet into the air by a cannon-ball which 
struck the ground from under him. Several notable persons are 
described by Sully and his contemporaries as dying from an 
effusion of blood bursting forth simultaneously from every pore 
in the body. 

Great captains given to play have commonly exhibited the 
same qualities at the gaming-table as on the battle-field. Not 
so Henry. He was not what is called a beau joueur; he was 
especially wanting in dash: he risked his money timidly, and 
betrayed too much exultation when he won, too much annoy- 
ance when he lost. His rate of play was startling. Bassom- 
pierre, speaking of the royal party, says: ‘We remained several 
days at Fontainebleau playing the most furious play ever heard 
of. Vhere was not a day without the gain or loss of twenty 
thousand pistoles (200,000 livres) at the least” L’Estoile, refer- 
ring to the same period, says that a Portuguese, named Pimen- 
tel, gained more than a hundred thousand crowns in the Court 
circle, to which the King contributed 340,000 livres. It would 
seem from his letters to Sully that his Majesty sometimes 
played on credit: e.g. ‘I have lost at play 22,000 pistoles 
(220,000 
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(220,000 livres), I beg you to pay them directly to Faideau, that 
he may distribute them to the persons to whom I owe them.’ 
‘ August 20, 1609: Pay M. Edouard, Portuguese, 51,000 livres 
on account of what I owe him at play.’ 

His taste for building had higher objects than personal gratifi- 
cation, and conduced largely to the improvement of his capital, 
He made important additions to the Louvre and the Tuileries: 
he completed the Pont Neuf: he planned and partly completed 
the Place Royale; and he framed highly useful regulations for 
the construction of new streets. In a letter, dated May 1607, 
he speaks of the extensive works in progress (amongst others) at 
St. Germain, Fontainebleau, and Monceaux. He spent large 
sums in the construction of canals, and conceived the design 
of connecting the Mediterranean with the Atlantic by water 
communication. 

It was finely said by Thiers in one of his latest speeches that 
‘ Religious toleration, well-practised and well-understood, is one 
of the noblest conquests of the human mind, and this is the 
conquest of Henry IV.’ This conquest is the more honourable 
to him because it was not owing to scepticism; and we must 
take into account the opposition he encountered, as well as the 
personal danger he incurred from fanaticism. The registration 
of the Edict of Nantes was vehemently opposed, and a depu- 
tation from the Parliament and clergy waited on Henry to 
denounce the measure as ungodly and ignominious. His reply, 
rough and ready, is a fair specimen of his oratory :— 


‘I wish to inform you that it is my will that you register the edict 
which I have granted to the Huguenots. I gave it for the sake of 
peace, which, as I have obtained it abroad for my kingdom, it is 
my intention to establish within my realm. I know that factions 
have been formed in my parliament, and that turbulent priests have 
been instigated"to preach revolt. This was the way taken before the 
barricades, and which led to the assassination of the late king. Be 
sure that I will repress such doings. I will cut the root of faction 
and overthrow all preachers of sedition. I have overleapt the walls 
of many towns, and I will show you, gentlemen, that I can leap over 
barricades. Talk not to me of your zeal for the Catholic faith. I am 
more orthodox than you, being the eldest son of the Church. Yqu 
deceive yourselves if you fancy you are all-powerful with the Pope: 
a despatch from me would get you all attached as heretics, if I 
thought fit.’ 


In the heat of the controversy M. de Vitry challenged Sully. 
On being informed of it, the King sent for M. de Vitry and 
warned him to select a good second as he himself intended to 
act as second to Sully. The seconds then fought as well as the 
principals ; 
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principals: so that this intimation was a virtual prohibition of 
the duel. But it was an indirect sanction of the practice, which 
had been prohibited by royal edict. 

His toleration was not confined to religious matters. He 
steadily refused to allow the prosecution of hostile speeches or 
writings, maintaining that the best mode of rendering them 
harmless was to let them alone. He was as ready to forgive as 
to own an error, and his clemency was overstrained; for it 
emboldened men like Biron to calculate on impunity. On 
being told that an officer of the League whom he had loaded 
with benefits disliked him as much as ever, he said: ‘I will do 
him so much good as to compel him to love me in his own 
despite.’ It was his favourite maxim that more flies might be 
taken with a spoonful of honey than with twenty tuns of vinegar. 
At the earnest and repeated solicitation of the Pope, he consented 
to the re-establishment of the Jesuits, who were constantly 
encouraging plots against his life. 

When Henry had placed his finances on such a footing as to: 
have a surplus in hand, got together a regular army, and made 
considerable progress in the work, afterwards completed by 
Richelieu, of bringing the great feudatories into strict subjec- 
tion to the crown, he turned his attention to foreign policy ; 
and his grasp of mind is remarkable in the schemes he formed 
for securing the tranquillity of Europe and the paramount in- 
fluence of France. He was actuated by no lust of conquest or 
vulgar ambition. ‘Never, he wrote, ‘for any consideration 
whatever, will I espouse the defence of an unjust cause.’ His 
grand conception was to form all the European Kingdoms and 
States into a Confederation or Federal Republic, represented by 
a council, to resist the advance of the Ottoman Power and 
administer an equitable system of international law. He was 
met halfway in this design, if not anticipated, by Queen 
Elizabeth, who proposed (through Sully) an association for 
the establishment of the balance of power, which should begin 
by humbling the House of Austria and confining Spanish 
dominion within the Pyrenees. On her death, Sully was de- 
spatched with a mission to James the First to propose an 
alliance, defensive and offensive, against Spain, with nearly the 
same ulterior objects. Finding the English King timid and 
irresolute, Henry turned to the Protestant princes of Germany,. 
and invited them to co-operate in emancipating the Low 
Countries. Whilst they were hesitating, the death of the Duke 
of Cleves and Juliers gave rise to a complication strongly 
resembling the Schleswig-Holstein imbroglio of 1863. The 
claims of the regular heirs, the Elector of Brandenburg and 
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the Count of Neuburg, were supported by the Protestant 
princes ; that’ of the Duke of Saxony by the Emperor, who, 
as suzerain, arrogated the supreme decision, issued a decree of 
sequestration, and occupied a portion of the disputed Duchies. 
Both parties appealed to Henry, who expressed a strong desire 
to maintain the general peace and a readiness to act as umpire, 
announcing at the same time, that if ‘the creatures of Austria,’ 
under the pretext of empire, resorted to force, he should at once 
adopt the cause of the lawful heirs. 

It was broadly stated that he had another and less justifiable 
motive for provoking a war. In his fifty-seventh year he had 
contracted a violent passion for Mademoiselle de Montmorency ; 
and Bassompierre, who had pretensions to her hand, reports 
Henry as saying to him, with a deep sigh: 

‘ Bassompierre, I will speak to thee as a friend. I am not only in 
love, but madly, desperately in love with Mademoiselle de Montmo- 
rency. If thou shouldst marry her, I should hate thee: should 
she love me, thou wouldst hate me. . . . Iam resolved to marry her 
to my nephew, the Prince of Condé, and to have her in my family : 
she shall be the comfort and entertainment of my old age, which is 
coming on. I will give my nephew, who loves hunting a thousand 
times better than the ladies, a hundred thousand a year to amuse 
himself with. I shall desire no favour of her but her affection.’ 


He did marry her to the Prince de Condé, and was so 
prodigal of wedding presents to the bride and bridegroom that 
his object was palpable to the least discerning and most charit- 
able of his councillors and Court. The Queen made no secret 
of her annoyance, and the young husband suddenly awakening 
to a true sense of his position, took the decided step of 
placing his wife beyond the reach of her royal admirer; who 
was at play in his closet with Bassompierre when news was 
brought that the Prince had crossed the frontier into Flanders 
with a small retinue, one of whom carried the Princess behind 
him on horseback. The King flew into a paroxysm of rage 
and grief, and vowed to get her back at any sacrifice; a vow 
which he repeated after ample time had been given him to 
cool down. When he inquired of the Papal nuncio what was 
thought in Italy of the meditated war, and was plainly told that 
the Princess was supposed to be the real object, he burst forth 
with an oath, stronger than his usual ventre saint gris; ‘ Yes, 
most certainly I do want to have her back, and I will have her 
back ; no one can or shall hinder it, not even God’s lieutenant 
on earth,’ 

Sully treats the imputation as a calumny; and that the hope 
of recovering the lady was no more than an incidental incen- 
tive, 
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tive, may be concededtohim. The length of time during which 
the war had been in contemplation, and the scale upon which it 
had been planned, supply ample proof that Henry’s main views 
and objects were worthy of his fame. Their full development 
and probable justification by results were suddenly arrested by 
fate. 

The prevalent spirit of fanaticism, the constantly recurring 
plots against his life, and the habitual readiness with which 
recourse was then had to assassination, may account for many 
ominous sayings and rumours, but the forebodings and fore- 
warnings, coinciding with the facts, came so thick and fast in 
this instance, as to afford some semblance of sanction to super- 
stition and credulity. Thomassin, the most celebrated astrologer 
of the time, told Henry, in November 1609, to beware of the 
following May. The Queen told him in excuse for her agitation : 
‘1 was dreaming somebody stabbed you with a knife on the 
staircase.’ He had a secret presage which clung to him that he 
should not survive the coronation of the Queen. ‘ Pardieu, he 
exclaimed to Sully, after a deep reverie, ‘I shall die in this 
city: they will murder me here: I see plainly they have made 
my death their only resource. It has been predicted to me 
that I should be killed at the first grand ceremony in which 
I took part, and that I should die in a coach. Oh, this cursed 
coronation! it will be my death.’ 

The coronation, which took place on the 13th of May, 
went off quietly. On the 17th, being pensive and uneasy, he 
was recommended to take the air in his coach: as he was 
getting into it, he dismissed the guards, saying he would have 
none about him. He was seated on the back with the Duc 
d’Epernon on his right and two other lords on his left. The 
coach was stopped by the meeting of two carts in a narrow street 
off the Rue St. Honoré, where Ravaillac, placing one foot on a 
spoke of the wheel, stabbed the King with a double-edged knife 
between the ribs, inflicting a slight wound. The King exclaim- 
ing ‘1 am wounded,’ raised his arm, and left his side unguarded 
against a second stab, which went directly to the heart. He 
expired, according to some, without a word, breathing a deep 
sigh: according to others, murmuring: ‘ It is nothing.’ 

Ravaillac’s account of himself, when interrogated, was that he 
was born at Angouléme, was between thirty-one and thirty- 
two years of age, had been employed in soliciting lawsuits for 
fourteen years, and had been a lay brother of the Feuillants, 
whose habit he wore for six weeks. He avowed his chief 
motive to be that the King had not brouglit over the Huguenots 
to the true faith and was about to declare war against the Pope. 
He 
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He said that he had conversed with priests and Jesuits touching 
the righteousness of his design, but that no one was privy to it. 
He repeated this assertion under torture, and accepted absolution 
on the scaffold conditional on its truth. 

Henry was killed in the fifty-eighth year of his age, the thirty- 
eighth of his reign as King of Navarre, and the twenty-first of 
his reign as King of France. We have already drawn attention to 
his warlike qualities, To place his superiority asa ruler in broad 
relief, it is only necessary to contrast the orderly and prosperous 
state of France when he died, with its distracted and impo- 
verished state when, after his conversion, he practically succeeded 
to the throne. The marvellous improvement effected in the 
intervening years was almost exclusively owing to the wise 
regulations which he originated or enforced. ‘Till he and Sully 
organized a system of administration, there was nothing worthy 
of the name. All was confusion, corruption, peculation, exaction, 
and waste. In apportioning the merit between the Sovereign and 
the minister, M. Guadet remarks that, ‘except in finance, 
Henry was the head to decide, Sully the arm to execute: that 
they thoroughly understood each other; Henry doing hardly 
anything without consulting Sully, and Sully hardly anything 
except under the inspiration of Henry.’ Referring to the letters 
he received from the King during and subsequently to the expe- 
dition to Amiens in 1597, Sully says: ‘I reckoned above three 
thousand, without taking in those I neglected to preserve or 
which have been lost through the carelessness of my secretaries.’ 

Dr. Johnson commends Frederic the Great for being able to 
tell where a particular bottle of wine was placed in the cellar. 
The same minute attention, combined with vastness of design, 
was observed in Henry. ‘He was so extremely exact,’ says 
Sully, ‘as to make me give him an account once a week of the 
money received and the uses it had been put to. He does not 
omit to remark that, in casting some cannon, they wanted to 
rob him of a piece.’ The only thing he neglected was his own 
personal comfort and equipment. Once, calling suddenly on 
his valet de chambre for an account of his wardrobe, he was 
told that he had only eight shirts, three of which were the worse 
for wear, and five pocket-handkerchiefs. In a letter already 
quoted he describes himself as frequently not knowing where to 
look for a dinner. 

Equal justice, and strict obedience to the laws, are the indis- 
pensable conditions of national well-being and content. Henry 
set an excellent example in this respect. When he entered 
Paris as complete master in 1594, the baggage of one of his 
principal officers, De la Noue, was seized by the city — 
or 
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for debts incurred in the royal service. On the officer complain- 
ing, he told him publicly : ‘La Noue, debts must be paid; I 
make a point of paying mine.’ He then drew him aside, and 
(having no ready money) gave him some precious stones to 
redeem his baggage. It was traits like this that made him the 
idol of his people ; and the popular instinct was right: for they 
show the soundness of his judgment as well as the goodness of 
his heart. When press of business interfered with his religious 
duties, his excuse to the bishops was : ‘ When I am working for 
the public, it seems to me that I leave God for the sake of God.’ 
He said of some dissolute dignitaries of the Church: ‘I should 
gladly do what they preach, but they little think I know all 
they do.’ 

His bons mots and repartees abound. A famous Huguenot 
physician having turned Catholic, he said to Sully : ‘ My friend, 
your religion is very sick: the physicians give it over.’ He 
sharply asked a prelate who was discoursing sillily of war, to 
what saint the day was consecrated in his breviary. 

The spokesman of a deputation was prodigal of such phrases 
as ‘O very benign!’ ‘O very magnificent!’ ‘O very merciful !’ 
&c. ‘Add, interrupted Henry, ‘and very weary.’ Another 
began : ‘ Agesilaus, king of Lacedemon, Sire, —‘ did something 
extraordinary, no doubt,’ continued Henry, ‘but he had dined, 
and I have not.’ 

The municipal authorities of Paris having requested permis- 
sion to levy a temporary rate on the water supply, to defray the 
expenses of some meditated festivities, he told them: ‘ Find 
some other expedient: it belongs to our Lord alone to turn 
water into wine.’ 

His ordinary manner justified the remark of the lady who, 
after a Court reception, remarked that she had seen the King 
but not Sa Majesté. But this want or neglect of dignity was 
far from implying want of delicacy or tact. He writes to 
Sully: ‘Don’t forget the two thousand crowns to M. le Grand 
(Bellegarde), whom I have told that it was you who reminded 
me of it, so that he may feel obliged to you: for I wish to 
make all the world love you as I do. His passions were 
naturally violent, but (with one exception) he had obtained the 
complete mastery of them. There was an occasion when Grillon 
seemed bent on playing Clytus to his Alexander, and became so 
extravagantly insolent that it required a strong effort on the 
King’s part to avoid a catastrophe. 

Henry was essentially a man of action. The cares of state 
and the preoccupations of his lighter hours left no time for 
science or literature. But the bishop claims for him the credit 
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of having pensioned the Cardinal du Perron, Scaliger, Casaubon, 
and other eminent men of learning, and M. Guadet quotes 
passages from the royal letters and addresses which are marked 
by singular felicity of expression and bold yet apt imagery; as 
when he writes to Chastelux :-— 


‘ J’espére que vous pourrez assembler en bref les forces du pays. 
Mon armée de deci en a grand besoin, je vous jure, et pour mon 
particulier, n’attends rien plus que votre vue et le joyeux premier 
soleil qui brillera dans vos cuirasses. Sur ce, faites au contraire de 
la Bible, ne l’arrétez, mais l’avancez: ce sera miracle d’affection pour 
votre meilleur maitre et plus assuré ami.’ 


Or when he justifies an act of bounty to a faithful supporter : 


‘Tl est bien raisonnable que ceux qui travaillent au ménage de mes 
affaires aient quelque avantage par-dessus ceux qui ne séveillent 
qu’a leur bruit.’ 


From the post-mortem examination, it appeared that his life, 
left to its natural termination, would have been long. Had it 
been spared, he might have placed the affairs of Europe on a 
new basis, immeasurably advanced the cause of civilization, 
returned from a fresh career of victory to cultivate anew the arts 
of peace, and have given his name to his age, which was the 
one thing wanting to place him above the Grand Monarque,— 
the only legitimate sovereign who is ever named alongside of 
him as the pride and glory of France. We learn with surprise 
from M. Guadet that sundry writers have drawn a parallel 
between the two: of whom it may be accurately said that the 
one undid the best of what the other had done,—witness the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes: that the one blighted all 
that the other had left in bloom,—witness the condition of the 
people when Louis the Magnificent died. Indeed, the bare 
comparison will hardly be tolerated by any who look below the 
surface, who are not dazzled by tinsel, who can distinguish 
between personal and borrowed or reflected lustre, who can 
count the cost of the splendours of Versailles, or strip its haughty 
creator of his plumes; and the French must be impervious to 
all sound principles of national economy as well as blind to all 
the true virtues of royalty, if they do not hail their fourth Henry 
as the best and greatest of their kings. 
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Art. [X.—The Submission of the Clergy, and Restraint of 
Appeals, 25 Henry VIII., Chap. 19. 


NHE work of which the title is prefixed to this article 
cannot claim a place in the catalogue of current litera- 
ture. It was published in the year 1533, and is therefore about 
three centuries and a half old. Nevertheless, it is not out of 
print, nor out of date; it still has its readers, and, as we hope to 
show in the following pages, there are reasons at the present 
time why it might be profitably read and studied, at least 
by some amongst us, more carefully than perhaps it is. 

When Henry VIII. sat upon the throne of England, it cannot 
be doubted, even by those who take the most unfavourable view 
of that monarch and his doings, that the relations between 
Church and State needed reconsideration and adjustment. The 
immense power of the clergy, arising from the immensity of 
their possessions, from the number and size of the abbeys and 
other religious houses, to say nothing of views then current 
on the subject of power and influence essentially spiritual, 
constituted a practical difficulty for every monarch who desired 
to really govern within his own dominions. Had King Henry 
been the most chaste of monarchs, and had his reign been free, 
as every Englishman wishes that it had been, from the foul blot 
of matrimonial sins, he would still almost certainly have been 
brought face to face with the great problem of governing the 
country while the most influential and most highly educated body 
of his subjects only submitted to him with a qualification, and 
claimed powers and privileges with which he had nothing 
to do. The question involved in the phrase ‘the submission 
of the clergy’.must sooner or later have come to the front, 
independently of King Henry’s anxiety to put away his wife. 

It is well that these two things should be kept as much apart, 
the one from the other, in our minds as possible ; and it is, 
in fact, quite possible to examine what King Henry and his 
Parliament actually did with regard to the great ecclesi- 
astical questions of the day, without introducing for a single 
moment any mention of the divorce or of anything connected 
with it. 

Let it be observed, then, that there were two things which the 
clergy, before the Reformation, claimed to do, and which King 
Henry determined that they should do no longer. In the first 
place, they claimed to make canons, constitutions, and the like, 
independently of the Crown; they would probably not have 
openly maintained that they had power to make any canon or 
constitution which should be directly contrary to the common 
law 
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law of the land; but they would have claimed to promulge 
their canons and constitutions on their own account, and with- 
out licence from the Crown first obtained: manifestly a 
dangerous, and, if freely used, even an insufferable power. 
In the second place they claimed, and actually indulged in, 
the practice of appealing to the Court of Rome in matters 
commencing in the courts of this country: this being also a 
dangerous and insufferable practice, independently of any re- 
ference to particular cases of appeal, such as that in which 
King Henry himself took so lively an interest. 

These claims of the clergy, accordingly, King Henry deter- 
mined entirely to crush and destroy for evermore. The business 
was managed thus. The King opened negociations with the 
clergy in their convocation. After some discussion he required 
the subscription of the clergy to the following articles :— 


‘First, that no constitution or ordinance should be thereafter by 
the clergy enacted, promulged, or put in execution, unless the 
King’s Highness did approve the same by his high authority and 
royal assent ; and his advice and favour were also interposed for the 
execution of every such constitution amongst His Highness’s subjects. 
Second, that whereas divers of the constitutions provincial, which had 
been heretofore enacted, were thought not only much prejudicial to the 
King’s prerogative, but also much onerous to His Highness’s subjects, 
it should be committed to the examination and judgment of thirty-two 
persons, whereof sixteen were to be of the upper and nether house 
of the temporalty, and other sixteen of the clergy; all to be ap- 
pointed by the King’s Highness. So that finally, whichsoever of the 
said constitutions should be thought and determined of the said 
thirty-two persons worthy to be abrogate and annulled, the same 
were to be afterwards taken away, and to be of no force and strength. 
Third, that all others of the said constitutions, which stood with God’s 
laws and the King’s, should stand in full strength and power, the 
King’s Highness’s royal assent given to the same.’ 


Upon these articles, which, no doubt, seemed much more 
tremendous and revolutionary to the minds of the clergy then, 
than they do to any of us, whether clergy or laity, now, the 
famous ‘Submission of the Clergy’ was based. It follows 
nearly the language of the King’s articles, but may be with 
advantage produced in its entirety. It runs thus :— 

4 ‘We your most humble subjects, daily orators, and beadsmen, of 
your Clergy of England, having our special trust and confidence in 
your most excellent wisdom, your princely goodness, and fervent zeal 
in the promotion of God’s honour and Christian religion, and also in 
your learning, far exceeding in our judgment the learning of all other 
kings and princes that we have read of: and doubting nothing but 
that the same shall still continue and increase in your Majesty, = 
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do offer and promise in verbo sacerdotii here unto your Highness, sub- 
mitting ourselves most humbly to the same, that we will never from 
henceforth enact, put in ure, promulge, or execute any new canons 
or constitutions provincial, or any other new ordinance, provincial or 
synodal, in our convocation or synod, in time coming, which convo- 
cation is, always hath been, and must be assembled only by your 
high commandment of writ; only your Highness by your royal assent 
shall license us to assemble our convocation, and to make, promulge, 
and execute such constitutions and ordinances as shall be made in the 
same, and thereto give your royal assent and authority. 

‘Secondarily, that whereas divers of the constitutions, ordinances, 
and canons provincial or synodal, which have been heretofore enacted, 
be thought to be not only much prejudicial to your prerogative royal, 
but also overmuch onerous to your Highness’s subjects; your clergy 
aforesaid is contented, if it may stand so with your Highness’s pleasure, 
that it be committed to the examination and judgment of your Grace, 
and of thirty-two persons, whereof sixteen to be of the upper and 
nether house of the temporalty, and other sixteen of the clergy, all 
to be chosen and appointed by your most noble Grace. So that finally 
whichever of the said constitutions, ordinances, or canons provincial 
or synodal shall be thought and determined by your Grace, and by the 
most part of the said thirty-two persons, not to stand with God’s 
laws and the laws of your realm, the same to be abrogated and taken 
away by your Grace and the clergy. And such of them as shall be seen 
by your Grace, and by the most part of the said thirty-two persons, 
to stand with God’s laws and the laws of your realm, to stand in full 
strength and power, your Grace’s most royal assent and authority, 
once impetrate, fully given to the same.’ 


King Henry must have been a happy man when he received 
into his royal hand a duly attested copy of this important 
document, expressed too in such flattering, and no doubt most 
sincere, language. He seems to have been satisfied with his 
present achievement; at all events he waited two years before 
he took the final step of turning the submission of the clergy 
into statute law. They had bound themselves with the golden 
cord of a priestly promise. The King determined to add to 
this, or to substitute for it, the iron chain of an Act of Par- 
liament. 

This Act, as already mentioned, included two subjects: the 
submission of the clergy, and the restraint of appeals. As the 
latter subject is one of no practical interest at the present time, 
and in this respect differs much, as we hope to show, from the 
former, we propose to pass over that portion of the Act which 
deals with appeals to Rome, and to confine our attention to that 
part which professes to give statutable force to the submission 
which the clergy had already made. We say professes, because 
it has been argued that the Act of Submission in, reality 
takes 
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takes more than the clergy had themselves conceded. Thus a 
recent writer * calls attention to the fact, that whereas the clergy 
said in their Submission, ‘ We will never from henceforth enact, 
put in ure, promulge, or execute any new canons,’ &c., the Act 
of Parliament substitutes the double clause (which occurred in 
the draft of the Submission), ‘ We will never from henceforth 
presume to attempt, allege, claim, or put in ure, or to enact, pro- 
mulge, or execute any canons,’ &c., adding, however, to the 
latter part of it the word new, out of the Submission itself. 
‘Thus, he goes on to say, ‘as Atterbury remarks, this part of 
their Submission was made to refer both to the past and to the 
future, both to their private and ministerial capacity, in their 
proceedings in their spiritual courts, and to their public and 
legislative capacity, as members of convocation.’ It is quite 
true that in the preamble of the Act, the language of the Sub- 
mission is incorrectly quoted ; but it may be doubted whether 
the enacting portion has the force attributed to it. In Stephens’s 
edition of the Act, the side-note gives this exposition: ‘ The 
clergy shall not enact any constitutions or ordinances without,’ 
&c., which is according to the promise which the clergy had 
made. ‘Their Submission,’ says the writer above quoted, ‘as 
agreed by themselves, was a different thing from their Submission 
as enforced by Parliament, although the Act professedly recited 
the Submission.” We do not think that this statement is 
substantially correct: at all events the Act seems to us not to 
have gone, to any extent worth speaking of, beyond the point to 
which the clergy had, under the persuasive compulsion of the 
King, consented to go. But it really matters comparatively 
little how the truth exactly stands. The submission of the 
clergy does not so much represent the clerical judgment of 
the time, as the advanced opinion of a clearheaded layman like 
Henry VIII. ; and the Act of Submission, though politely based 
upon what the clergy themselves had done, bore to their conduct 
something of the same kind fof relation as that which existed 
between the acts of Dick Turpin and the conduct of the unfor- 
tunate travellers who had made their submission when requested 
by that potentate to do so. 

It is well for us in the present day to look as exclusively as 
possible to the Act of Submission, and not to the Submission 
itself upon which the Act professes to be based. We shall 
content ourselves with quoting the one important enacting clause, 
which is as follows :-— 





* ‘History of the Church of England,’ by Richard Watson Dixon, M.A. Vol i. 
p. 112. 
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‘Be it therefore now enacted by authority of this present Parlia- 


ment, according to the said submission and petition of the said clergy, 


that they nor any of them from henceforth shall presume to attempt, 
alledge, claim, or put in ure any constitutions, or ordinances pro- 
vincial or synodal, or any other canons ; nor shall enact, promulge, or 
execute any such canons, constitutions, or ordinances provincial, by 
whatever name or names thay may be called, in their convocations in 


time coming (which alway shall be assembled by authority of the: 


King’s writ), unless the same clergy may have the King’s most royal 
assent and licence to make, promulge, and execute such canons, con- 
stitutions, and ordinances provincial or synodal, upon pain of every 
one of the said clergy doing contrary to this Act, and being thereof 
convict, to suffer imprisonment, and make fine at the King’s will.’ 


The second clause of the Act provides for the revision of 
existing canons by a body of thirty-two Commissioners, but 
this provision never produced any practical result, and may be 
omitted, unless it be worth while to quote, as illustrative of the 
spirit of the Act, these concluding words of proviso :— 


‘Provided always that no canons, constitutions, or ordinances shall 
be made or put in execution within this realm by authority of the 
Convocation of the Clergy, which shall be contrariant or repugnant 


to the King’s prerogative royal, or the customs, laws, or statutes of 


this realm; anything contained in this act to the contrary hereof 
notwithstanding.’ 


To assist the reader in rightly appraising this enactment, we 
will ask him to accompany us for a few moments to a much more 
distant scene of ecclesiastical English history. Let us go back 
from the sixteenth century to the twelfth, from King Henry VIII. 
to King Henry II., and from Archbishop Warham to a much 
more remarkable man, Archbishop Becket, or as we usually 
style him St. Thomas a Becket, or St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
We do not intend to dwell upon the history of that period, but 
only to call the reader’s attention to the fact that the Consti- 
tutions of Clarendon, which sum up the disputed points between 
the Crown and the clergy of the twelfth century, and which 
ultimately led to Becket’s murder or martyrdom, may be 
regarded as a submission of the clergy, somewhat parallel to that 
of their successors four centuries afterwards, with the important 
difference, that the second Henry was not able to hold what he 
had obtained so tightly as the eighth afterwards did. The 
Constitutions are too lengthy for complete quotation, but let us 
look at a few specimens. 

In the first it is provided that, if any dispute shall arise con- 
cerning the advowson and presentation to churches between 
laics, 
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laics, or between clerks and laics, or between clerks, it shall be 
tried and decided in the court of our lord the King. 

In the third it is provided that criminous clerks shall be sum- 
moned into the King’s court, or if they are summoned into the 
ecclesiastical court, the King’s justice shall send into the court 
of Holy Church to see in what way the matter shall there be 
handled ; and if the clerk be condemned, the Church is not to 
protect him. 

Again, no archbishop, bishop, or other exalted person is to 
leave the kingdom without the King’s licence; and if any such 
person leaves he is to give security that he will do no harm to 
the King. 

Again, appeals, if they arise, are to go from the archdeacon 
to the bishop, from the bishop to the archbishop; and, if the 
archbishop fail to do justice, then to the King, by whose pre- 
cept the controversy may be terminated in the archbishop’s 
court. 

Once more, the chattels of those who are in forfeiture to the 
King are not to be detained by a church or cemetery, in opposi- 
tion to the King’s justice, because they belong to the King, 
whether they are found in the church or without. 

We call attention to these Constitutions, because the distinct 
manner in which they assert the supremacy of the civil power, 
the Crown, the King, over all causes and persons within the 
realm, and the tremendous commotion and bloody result to 
which they led, exhibit in a strong light a truth which we ought 
always to bear in mind in reading English Church history, 
namely, that the stringent enactments of Henry VIII. were the 
final and violent solution of a controversy which had existed in 
England for centuries; that controversy being nothing less than 
this—What are the legitimate rights and privileges of the 
Church? and what are the rights and privileges of the Crown? 

Even the ‘ Constitutions of Clarendon’ involved no real inno- 
vation, ‘It will be observed,’ writes Dean Hook,* ‘by the 
attentive reader, that these constitutions contained nothing 
novel; they were only the ancient principles of the realm and 
Church of England, as laid down by William the Conqueror, 
and endorsed by Lanfranc. The Romanizing party had,*indeed, 
been gaining ground since the time of Anselm, and against 
their views the constitutions were a strong and decided protest. 
They may have become obsolete, but they certainly were no 
new invention.’ And soon afterwards the Dean adds concerning 
the Archbishop’s conduct, ‘When the constitutions were read, 
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he found that he was required to make great concessions, which 
involved the sacrifice of the great principle to the maintenance 
of which he had devoted his life. Instead of a distinct impe- 
rium, of which he was to be the head, the Church was to be 
reduced to its ancient condition under the Anglo-Saxons and 
the Conqueror, and become merely an imperium in imperio.’ 

The boldness of Becket, his determination, honest, as we may 
well believe, to support a great cause at any risk and any suf- 
fering, above all, his martyrdom and his canonization, were 
successful in deferring the final settlement of the question 
between the Church and the Crown for several centuries. When 
King Henry VIII. took the settlement in hand, he had the ability 
to perceive (and whatever may have been the defects of King 
Henry, certainly defect of ability was not one of them) that the 
battle which he was fighting was the same that his predecessor 
and namesake had fought with St. Thomas, without being able 
to record a complete victory. Our readers may remember the 
story, amusing and strange now, but touching upon matters 
very solemn and important at the time, of the summons of the 
deceased saint—after his sleep in Canterbury of four centuries— 
to appear before the King and answer to the charge of high 
treason ; but they will pardon us for reproducing it in the racy 
language of Dean Hook :— 

‘On the 24th of October, 1538, a pursuivant arrived at Canterbury, 
and straightway demanded admission into the cathedral. The monks 
knew why he had come, and he was received in solemn silence. With 
the insolence of an official arriving from the capital, and regarding 
the provincials with contempt, and with the irreverence also of one 
who, contemning superstition, had discarded all religion except 
that which the King’s government commanded him to accept, the 
pursuivant hastened through the choir; he marched straight up to the 
shrine where thousands upon thousands had knelt in prayer, and, with 
a loud, irreverent voice, he summoned the defunct archbishop to 
appear in the King’s Court of Justice, in person or by proxy, to 
answer to the charge brought against him of high treason. Silence 
ensued. Many were still prostrate before the shrine; their wavering 
hearts doubting, but not entirely rejecting, the legend relating to 
St. Thomas. They half expected some indication to be given of the 
martyr’s anger, and they were in an attitude to deprecate his wrath. 
For thirty days the summons was repeated.’ 


The reader can imagine the strange scene, and can have little 
doubt as to the result of the action of the King v. Becket. A 
proclamation was issued setting forth the traitorous enormities 
of the saint’s life and conduct; the sentence was summary and 
complete: ‘As the Pope was hereafter to be spoken of only as 
the Bishop of Rome, so was St. Thomas of Canterbury ever 
afterwards 
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afterwards to be described simply as Bishop Becket. His 
images and pictures were to be destroyed; his festivals were 
to be abolished ; the service, office, antiphons, collects, and 
prayers in his name were to be erased and put out of all 
books.’ 

Returning, however, from King Henry’s dealings with the 
deceased archbishop to his dealings with living archbishops, 
bishops, and others, we desire to impress the truth, that the Act 
for the Submission of the Clergy was, as has been already said, 
the final solution of an old and most important controversy con- 
cerning the respective rights and privileges of the Church and 
the Crown. We lay the more stress upon this point, because 
we think that some of our standard writers and ordinary au- 
thorities upon Reformation times have scarcely attributed to the 
Act either its full importance as one of the hinges of English 
history, or its fair interpretation. For our own part, we do not 
hesitate to say that we regard the Act of Submission as one of 
those great events upon which the history of our country, and 
perhaps even of civilization, depends. We place it, with ae 
to importance, in the same category as Magna Charta, the Bill 
of Rights, or the Battle of Waterloo. Upon its proper and just 
relation to the Church of our own days we shall speak pre- 
sently, and concerning the manner in which King ani won 
his victory we shall say nothing at all ; but as to the importance 
of the event, we conceive that the student of history can have 
no more doubt than he has with regard to the three historical 
monuments which we have just cited, and to which, of course, 
others might be added. 

We will illustrate what has now been said concerning the 
apparent want of due appreciation of the Act of Submission 
by reference to two or three standard writers. Incidental advan- 
tages will accrue from the reference in favour of our main 
design. 

Burnet writes :— 


‘ As the Parliament was going on with these good laws’ (the last 
mentioned is that for the punishing, and under certain conditions the 
burning, of heretics), ‘there came a Submission from the clergy then 
sitting in convocation, to be passed in Parliament. . . . On the 27th 
of March it was sent up to the Lords, and since the spiritual lords had 
consented to it already there was no reason to apprehend any opposition 
from the temporal lords. The session was now near an end, so they 
made haste and read it twice that day, and the third time the next 
day, and passed it. The contents were: The clergy acknowledged 
that all convocations had been and ought to be assembled by the 
King’s writ; and promised in verbo sacerdotii, that they would never 
make nor execute any new canons or constitutions, without the royal 
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assent to them ; and since many canons had been received that were 
found prejudicial to the King’s prerogative, contrary to the laws of the 
land, and heavy to the subjects, that therefore there should be a com- 
mittee of thirty-two persons, sixteen of the two Houses of Parliament, 
and as many of the clergy, to be named by the King, who should have 
full power to abrogate or confirm canons as they found it convenient, 
the King’s assent being obtained. This was confirmed by Act of 
Parliament, and by the same Act all appeals to Rome were again 
condemned. . . . And it concluded with a proviso that till such cor- 
rection of the canons was made, all those which were then received 
should still remain in force, except such as were contrary to the laws 
and customs of the realm, or were to the damage or hurt of the King’s 
prerogative. This proviso’ Bishop adds) ‘ seemed to have a fair 
colour, that there might still be some canons in force to govern the 
Church by; but since there was no day prefixed to the determina- 
tion of the commission, this proviso made that the Act never took 
effect ; for now it lay in the prerogative and the judge’s breast to 
declare what canons were contrary to the laws or the rights of the 
Crown; and it was judged more for the King’s greatness to keep the 
matter undetermined, than to make such a collection of ecclesiastical 
laws as should be fixed and immoveable.’ 


This rather loose and somewhat incorrect account of the 
Submission of the Clergy is all that Burnet vouchsafes to give 
us in his ‘ History of the Reformation.’ 

Collier is not much more satisfactory. He says: ‘The next 
Act of this kind forbids the clergy from making any consti- 
tutions against the royal assent.’ Then, after quoting the pre- 
amble of the Act, he says, ‘This Submission is passed into an 
Act.’ He then makes a remark upon the preamble, questioning 
its correctness, and, having returned to the Act and quoted the 
provision for the appointment of the thirty-two commissioners, 
he dismisses the subject with the observation, ‘ By the way, the 
executing this commission was limited to no time, neither was 
it ever put in practice.’ 

We will refer to one more historian—not ecclesiastical, but 
constitutional, and of a higher order than Burnet or Collier. 
Hallam, in his ‘Constitutional History of England,’ after 
observing that ‘an Act passed to limit the fees on probates of 
wills, a mode of ecclesiastical extortion much complained of, 
and upon mortuaries,’ writes thus :— 


‘The next proceeding was of a far more serious nature. It 
was pretended that Wolsey’s exercise of authority as papal legate 
contravened a statute of Richard II., and that both himself and the 
whole body of the clergy, by their submission to him, had incurred the 
penalties of a premunire, that is, the forfeiture of their moveable 
estate, besides imprisonment at discretion. These old statutes in 
restraint of papal jurisdiction had been so little regarded, and so many 
legates 
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legates had acted in England without objection, that Henry’s prose- 
cution of the Church on this occasion was extremely harsh and unfair. 
The clergy, however, now felt themselves to be the weaker party. 
In convocation they implored the King’s clemency, and obtained it 
by paying a large sum of money. In their petition he was styled the 
Protector and Supreme Head of the Church and Clergy of England. 
Many of that body were staggered at the unexpected introduction of a 
title that seemed to strike at the supremacy they had always acknow- 
ledged in the Roman see. And in the end it passed only with a very 
suspicious qualification,—so far as is permitted by the law of Christ.’ 


This passage, we believe, contains all that Hallam has con- 
tributed in the ‘Constitutional History of England’ to the 
understanding of the great constitutional revolution implied in 
the Submission of the Clergy. To the Act of Submission itself 
we find no reference whatever. 

We have quoted three historians for the purpose of showing 
that the Act of Submission has not always occupied the place of 
importance which really belongs to it, and we may add that it 
has not unfrequently been misunderstood. Having expressed 
this opinion, we will commit ourselves to three propositions, the 
consideration of which we venture to regard as highly important 
and at the present time not without the possibility of some 
practical application. 

First, we think that the Act of Submission should be regarded 
as having been in some form inevitable. It is well, in con- 
sidering the events of that critical period of history, to remove 
our eyes as much as possible from King Henry and his agents, 
and our minds from his murders thefts and adulteries, and to 
think of higher and better agencies which were swaying events 
and shaping the ends of the rough hewers of the time. The 
statesmen of that period rode upon a mighty wave, but they did 
not make the wave; and there was something far deeper and 
more powerful than the unbridled will of a lustfyl and lusty 
monarch, which caused the radical change that took place in the 
relations of the Church to the State, and of the clergy to 
the laity. The revival of learning, the education of the laity, the 
production of such men as Sir Thomas More, noble-minded 
opponent of the threatening revolution as he was, were fast 
making the position of the Church in England an anachronism 
and even an impossibility. The Church had more land than was 
consistent with the progress-of civilization, much as her labours 
upon the land had tended to civilize the country in times past ; 
she had more power as a legislative body than was consistent 
with good civil government; and she had more spiritual 
influence over the lives and souls of men than could be main- 
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tained alongside of rightful freedom of thought and an open 
Bible. Consequently great changes were inevitable: they 
would have come, though in a happier manner, if King Henry 
had been chaste and his detestable divorce suit had never been 
heard of: but come they would, and Englishmen may be 
thankful that when they came they were not more revolutionary 
than they proved to be. The Submission of the Clergy is one 
of the changes; after an interval of more than three centuries 
it is not difficult to contemplate it with calmness, and to 
dissociate it to a great extent, if not entirely, from the acci- 
dents of cruelty and bullying with which it was undoubtedly 
accompanied. We say then that the Act of Submission should 
be regarded as inevitable. 

Secondly, we are disposed to go further, and to assert that 
the Act for the Submission of the Clergy was, in reality, 
one of a distinctly conservative character. It is a trite saying 
that wise reform is the best conservatism: it is true in 
politics as it is in ecclesiastical or even in domestic matters ; 
every true statesman will acknowledge the truth of the maxim ; 
the difference between one statesman and another will be, not 
with regard to the general principle, but with regard to its 
application in any particular case. We do not say that the 
Act of Submission might not have been more wisely conser- 
vative, and we cannot defend the failure in carrying out the 
review and settlement of ecclesiastical laws which was pro- 
mised, especially when we remember the attempt made and 
frustrated in the compilation of the Reformatio Legum; we 
seem to see in the Act something like that which not unfre- 
quently shows itself in modern Acts of Parliament, defects 
arising from the contention of parties, and the attempts at 
compromise which have taken place at the period of birth; 
but making all allowances, we still hold that the Act of King 
Henry was practically conservative. In proof of this we may 
point to the position of the Church of England in our own 
days. Asa matter of fact, it has a position such as no other 
national Church has. There is no other country in which the 
—_ takes rank immediately after the members of the Royal 

amily, or in which the bishops, as such, are members of the 
legislature, or in which the general position of the clergy with 
respect to the country is as influential as that of the English 
clergy is to-day. We do not argue as to the amount of advan- 
tage accruing from all these things; opinions may fairly differ ; 
we simply adduce them as indications of the practically conser- 
vative character of a measure, which we might be disposed 
to regard at first sight as a legislative crushing of the Church 
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by the Crown. We may remind our readers that the English 
Church still holds her endowments; that they are increasing in 
a manner not to be paralleled in countries which have had 
no Henry VIIL., and no Act of Submission ; that our cathedrals 
in our cities, and our bright, happy-looking churches and 
parsonages in all our villages, are a visible proof to all who 
open their eyes that the clergy if scotched were not killed by 
the severe treatment of the sixteenth century. 

The third remark which we wish to make, and which will 
serve as the peg upon which to hang the remainder of our 
article, is this: that the spirit of the Act of Submission has not 
been fairly carried out in the subsequent dealings between the 
State and the Church of England. “We referred just now to the 
well-known fact that the thirty-two commissioners promised 
for the purpose of reviewing and rearranging the Canon law, 
so as to bring it into harmony with the law of the land, were 
never appointed, and that the promised work was consequently 
never done. Bishop Burnet, in the passage quoted from his 
‘History of the Reformation’ a few pages back, asserts, we 
know not precisely upon what authority, that the matter was 
kept undetermined as being more for the King’s greatness to 
leave things so, than to have a fixed and immovable collection 
of ecclesiastical laws. But besides the failure to appoint com- 
missioners, and so to reform the existing canons, which was 
doubtless a breach of faith (though we are not quite clear as to 
the amount of mischief done by the breach), there has been, 
if we are not mistaken, a much more serious, because chronic, 
failure to carry out the spirit of the Act in dealing with the 
Church and her laws. The Act stringently, and as we think 
rightly and wisely, forbids the clergy in their convocations to 
make or enact canons without the royal licence; but by thus 
forbidding them the Act also implies that with the royal 
licence it shall be lawful for the clergy to make canons from . 
time to time for the government of the Church. The pos- 
session of a code of laws, such as would have resulted from 
the labours of the thirty-two commissioners, had they been 
appointed, would manifestly not have been all that the Church 
needed. What the Church, as a living body requiring the 
means of adapting herself to changes of times and conditions, 
would need and ever will need, is the machinery for making 
from time to time such rules and regulations as wisdom may 
dictate and circumstances call for. And there is nothing in 
the Act of Submission to indicate that there was any intention 
in the mind of King Henry and his Parliament to deprive the 
Church of that function which they perfectly well knew was 
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absolutely necessary to her health and strength. Our complaint 
on behalf of the Church of England is, that she has not prac- 
tically been permitted to have, and has not now, that modest 
amount of self-government which was left to her by the Act of 
Submission, which she may fairly claim, and which it would be 
for the benefit of both Church and State frankly to concede. 

It may be said—and it is perfectly true—that whatever powers 
were left to the Church of England by the Act of Submission 
remain to her now; that the Act has never been repealed, and is 
not likely to be. But they who say this do not seem to us quite 
to apprehend the nature of the situation and its difficulties. The 
Act virtually gives, or at least it recognizes, the power of the 
convocations of the clergy with the royal licence to make 
canons. Such royal licence has, in fact, been granted within 
the lifetime of most or all of our readers. But when the Act of 
Submission was passed the Church was wholly governed, so far 
as her public services are concerned, by canon, and not at all 
by statute law. Acts of Uniformity are a Reformation inven- 
tion; we will not now discuss their advantages and disad- 
vantages; perhaps they have a fair share of both; but it is 
manifest that the introduction into Church matters of statute 
law, which confessedly overrides in England all other law, 
entirely changes and almost destroys the value of the privilege 
of making canons with the royal licence and consent. The con- 
vocations may make their canons, and they may be good and 
lawful canons, but let them only infringe upon an Act of Uni- 
formity, or any other Act of Parliament, and they fly to pieces 
like a potter’s vessel upon steel. 

Take as an example the case of the ‘Ornaments Rubric,’ 
concerning which England has heard enough, and much more 
than enough, during the few years last past. We should imagine 
that, if there was one thing more than another which might be 
left to ecclesiastical legislation, it would be the dresses which 
the clergy should wear in their public ministrations. King 
Henry, with all his determination to be ‘Supreme Head,’ would 
certainly have slept very comfortably in his bed while the 
convocations were discussing, subject to his royal approval, 
whether the clergy should always wear surplices, or whether in 
some of their ministrations they might adopt a chasuble, or 
whether stoles should ‘be retained and be in use:’ he certainly 
would never have regarded discussions upon such matters, and 
an attempt to settle them by canon, as dangerous to his pre- 
rogative or capable of being settled only by Act of Parliament. 
Yet as matters now stand, the smallest detail of a clergyman’s 
dress cannot be settled by canon. The ‘Ornaments Rubric’ is 
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part of an Act of Parliament ; a priest of the Church of England 
who duly appreciates his rights and liberties can take his stand 
upon the ‘Ornaments Rubric, and even upon his own inter- 
pretation of its meaning, and altogether despise a canon as 
being incapable of enforcement against statute law. 

It may be argued that this ineffectual character of canons, 
when contrariant to or amending statute law, is in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act of Submission. That Act pro- 
vides that all canons then existing contrary to the laws of the 
realm should be abrogated and annulled, and that in future the 
clergy should not make canons without the King’s assent; but 
our contention is, that the provision in favour of canons which, 
being duly made and promulged, should be recognized by the 
King as lawful canons, implies that such canons were intended 
to have some real strength and vitality; that they were intended, 
in fact, to be the ruling bye-laws of the Church of England ; 
and that it was not for a moment intended or contemplated that 
the Church should be handed over for all her internal regulations, 
whether of the first importance or merely trivial, to the manage- 
ment of Parliament, and of Parliament only. We maintain, in 
fact, that the condition into which the Church drifted after the 
Reformation, and which reached its climax in the last century, 
when her convocations were silenced and she came to be prac- 
tically treated by the powers that be, and to be regarded by 
many of her children, as a department of the State, is not that 
which was contemplated by the Act of Submission, and is not 
a fair consequence from the provisions of that Act. 

This view of the matter is one which we venture to think is 
worthy of careful consideration, and which we believe the fair- 
dealing spirit of the country will move many to consider. We 
do not complain of the Act in itself; we believe that some of its 
provisions are as necessary now as they ever were ; but we do 
not regard it as advantageous either to Church or State that the 
provisions of the Act should be strained beyond their true 
meaning, still less that they should be used for the purpose of 
hampering the Church of England in the most trifling arrange- 
ments of her services or her discipline. 

Considerations of this kind have led not a few of those who 
have the best interests of the Church at heart to devise some 
means for improving the method of legislating in some de- 
partments of the ecclesiastical field. So long ago as 1874, the 

resent Bishop of London laid upon the table of the House of 
la a Bill by which he proposed that it should be lawful to 
modify the rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer by some- 
thing short of an Act of Parliament, namely, by laying such 
revisions 
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revisions as might be agreed upon by competent authority before 
Parliament, and enacting that they should become lawful rubrics 
if not objected to. No encouragement was given, apparently, 
from any quarter to the Bishop of London to press forward his 
Bill. We can quite imagine the long and grave faces with 
which such a revolutionary proposition would be received on 
the part of many Members of Parliament, perhaps even by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers of the day. Parliament, the bishop would 
probably be told, will never consent to part with any portion of its 
power over the Established Church; no Minister, from which- 
ever side of the House he may come, will ever sanction such a 
scheme ; the proposal virtually means disestablishment, &c. &c. 
And in addition to definite objections, there would be all kinds 
of indefinite and inarticulate grumblings concerning the awful 
doctrine of the royal supremacy: a most important and good 
doctrine, no doubt, but somewhat apt to assume the character of 
a bugbear or bogy. But whatever might be the obstacles with 
which the Bishop of London met, and whatever might have 
been the motive which actuated his own mind, the result was 
that he abandoned his Bill, not even attempting to gain for it 
a second reading in the House of Lords. 

But the Bishop of London’s Bill proved to be a seed, and did 
not altogether perish. Within the fast year or two a movement 
has taken place in the convocations of Canterbury and York, 
which seems not unlikely to lead to important results, and 
which we desire to discuss and appraise so far as the materials 
at our command will allow. In doing so we are, in fact, taking 
up and expanding, under the light of what has since taken place, 
a remark which occurred in the January number of this 
Review.* We then wrote: ‘ Their mutual relations (i.e. the 
Church and the civil power) may, of course, require readjust- 
ment, owing to the changed circumstances of the times; and 
the convocation of the southern province last year suggested a 
plan, upon the lines of which some legislation may be found 
practicable.’ We proceed to explain this plan more fully. 

On Friday, February 15th, 1878, the Prolocutor of the Lower 
House of the Convocation of Canterbury read the following 
message from the Upper House :—f 


‘The Upper House concurs with the Lower House in the opinion 
expressed in the Report on Ecclesiastical Law, recently communi- 
cated to the Upper House; namely, that some regulating power in 
the Church is necessary, by means of which, while her faith and 
doctrine and formularies remain unaltered, she may be able to adapt 
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her ceremonial to the changes of the times, but are of opinion that it 
would be expedient, for the better execution of the same, that 
Convocation should proceed in the matter in the same manner as 
was adopted in reference to Church discipline, and that the Lower 
House should draw up a draft Bill, in order that it should be 
submitted to this House, and then introduced into Parliament.’ 


On Friday, February 19th, only four days subsequently, the 
following resolutions were carried nem. con. in the Caawtasiian: 


ef York :—* 


‘That in the judgment of this Convocation, the time has arrived 
when it has become necessary that the modes of legislation upon 
matters affecting the spiritual affairs and interests of the Church 
of England should be reviewed and rearranged. 

‘That some present regulating power in the Church is necessary, 
by means of which, while her faith and doctrine remain unaltered, 
she may be enabled to adapt her ceremonial to the changing cir- 
cumstances of the time; and that, in order to this, the Bishop of 
Carlisle be requested to embody this its resolution in the form of 
a draft Bill, with a view to its being submitted to the judgment 
of the House, and, if approved by the House, to its being introduced 
into Parliament.’ 


It will be seen that though the two convocations proceeded 
in different ways and expressed themselves to some extent in 
different language, yet there was a substantial and virtually 
complete agreement between them. They both felt that a 
change was necessary, and they both determined that the safe 
and proper method of proceeding was to put their views in the 
form of a Bill, so as to be the better able to judge of the 
feasibility of the scheme and to determine upon the practical 
steps to be taken. 

A Bill was accordingly prepared by a committee of the Lower 
House in the southern convocation, by the Bishop of Carlisle 
in the northern. The southern Bill, after certain modifications, 
has been finally adopted in the following form :— 


‘Whereas it is expedient that, while the faith and doctrine of 
the Established Church of England remain unaltered, increased 
facilities should be given for the regulation from time to time 
of the Rites and Ceremonies of the said Church, as the changes 
of circumstances may seem to require: 

‘ Be it therefore enacted, &c., 

‘1. The Archbishops and Bishops and Clergy of the Provinces of 
Canterbury and York, in their Convocations (by and with the autho- 
rity of the Queen’s Majesty), may from time to time prepare and lay 
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before Her Majesty in Council, a scheme for making such alterations 
in and additions to the Rubrics and Directions contained in the Book 
of Common Prayer, and for providing such Additional Services and 
Prayers to be used in Public Worship, as may seem to them to be 
required : provided that no such scheme shall be laid by the Convo- 
cations before Her Majesty in Council unless or until the same shall 
have been agreed to by each of the two Convocations, and shall 
be certified to Her Majesty the Queen under the hands and eccle- 
siastical seals of the Presidents of both the said Convocations. 

‘2. When any such scheme as aforesaid shall have been laid before 
Her Majesty in Council, the same shall forthwith, if Her Majesty 
shall see fit, be laid before both Houses of Parliament, if Parliament 
be then sitting, or, if Parliament be not sitting, then within twenty- 
one days after the then next ensuing Session of Parliament. 

‘3. In case either House of Parliament shall, within forty days 
after any such scheme as aforesaid shall have been laid before such 
House, present an Address to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty 
to withhold her consent from such scheme, or any part thereof, no 
further proceedings shall be had with respect to such scheme during 
the then Session of Parliament. 

‘4. In case neither House of Parliament shall within the said 
period of forty days present such an address to Her Majesty as 
aforesaid, it shall be lawful for Her Majesty in Council to make an 
order ratifying the said scheme, and specifying the time when it 
shall take effect. 

‘5. In any Order made by Her Majesty in Council under the 
authority of this Act, it shall be sufficient to refer to this Act. 
without reciting any of the provisions of this Act. 

‘6. Every such Order shall, as soon as may be after the making 
thereof by Her Majesty in Council, be published in the London 
Gazette; and so soon as any such Order shall be so gazetted, it 
shall, in all respects and as to all things therein contained, have and 
be of the same force as if it had been enacted by this Act. 

‘7. A copy of every Order of Her Majesty in Council made under 
this Act shall be laid before each House of Parliament within forty 
days after the making thereof if Parliament be then sitting, or, if 
Parliament be not then sitting, within twenty-one days after the 
beginning of the next ensuing Session of Parliament. 

*8. Nothing in this Act contained shall be construed to repeal 
or alter the Act (25 Henry VIII. chap. 19) commonly known as 
“The Act of the Submission of the Clergy,” or any part thereof. 

‘9. This Act may for all purposes be cited as “The Rites and 
Ceremonies Act, 1878.” 

‘10. This Act shall extend to that part of the United Kingdom 
called England, and to the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man.’ 


We must apologize to our readers for quoting this document 
at full length; but our reasons for doing so are to be found in 
our great anxiety to make our subject thoroughly intelligible, 
and 
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and our fear of suppressing anything which might be supposed 
to affect the merits of a very delicate question. 

The York Bill agrees in most of its clauses verbally with that 
of Canterbury ; there is one additional clause, a slight difference 
of arrangement, and one or two small variations, but there is 
nothing to prevent the two Conyocations from being regarded as. 
entirely at one; in fact, it may be said without substantial inac- 
curacy that the same draft Bill has been submitted to each Con- 
vocation, and virtually approved by both. The actual position of 
the Convocations with regard to their Bill is as follows. In the: 
Southern Convocation the draft Bill has, we believe, been formally 
accepted by the synod; in the Northern it has been formally 
accepted by the Lower House, and virtually, though, so far as we 
can perceive from the published reports, not by any distinct reso- 
lution, by the Upper. The important point to be observed, 
however, is this, namely, that both in Canterbury and York 
a unanimous opinion has been expressed that no legislation 
ought to take place with reference to the Book of Common 
Prayer, founded upon the reports of the Convocations, till the 
draft Bill, or something like it, has become law. The Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury has, as we learn, appended to its return to 
the Queen in answer to Her Majesty’s letters of business the 
following sentence :— 


‘But in so doing we do not wish to be understood to invite 
the sanction of the two Houses of Parliament to what we have 
proposed until the draft Bill which will be presented to your 
Majesty with this report shall have become law.’ 


In putting the motion for the adoption of this sentence, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is reported to have said, amongst 
other things :-— 


‘There is great difficulty with regard to the mode in which 
matters connected with the ceremonial of the Church of England 
are at present necessarily dealt with, and it is supposed that this 
difficulty could be got over by devising a speedy and easy mode of 
legislation, such as that which exists under the Charity Commission, 
under the Endowed Schools Act, and which also regulates the 
proceedings of the Ecclesiastical Commission. The draft of the 
Bill, or rather the suggestions for a Bill which I am requested to 
send to the Government, is an endeavour to assimilate the practice 
with reference to alterations of the ceremonies of the Church to 
that constitutional mode of dealing with minor questions which is 
already adopted in the three instances I have mentioned; and I 
do not see any harm in it.’* 
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In complete harmony with the judgment of the ‘southern 
Convocation, the following resolution was accepted nem. con, in 
the northern :— 


‘ That, in the opinion of this Convocation, it is desirable that any 
legislation founded on these recommendations should take place in 
the manner provided by the draft Bill agreed to by the Convocation 
of Canterbury, July 4, 1879, which was previously, in substance, 
agreed to by the Lower House of the Convocation of York, 19th 
February, 1879, or some similar measure.’* 


The growth of opinion in favour of the proposed new method 
of ecclesiastical legislation within clerical limits has certainly 
been very rapid and very decided. It was only last year that 
the scheme was seriously propounded, and already we find the 
Convocations entirely in accord on the subject, while their 
opinion is repeated and echoed from diocesan conferences and 
ruridecanal chapters in different parts of the country ; nor is it 
an insignificant fact that the Archbishop of Canterbury, gifted 
as he is with much of the statesman’s instinct, and occupying a 
post of extreme responsibility, sees no harm in it. Our purpose 
is, however, rather to influence the lay mind than the clerical. 
With some laymen the rapid and hearty acceptance of a scheme 
by the clergy may probably count as a negative quantity in the 
argument: mischief may seem to lurk in that which the clerical 
mind so readily grasps. It may be well, therefore, to try to 
look at the matter from such points of view as commend them- 
selves to priest and layman alike. 

It can scarcely be questioned that the House of Commons is 
not a body qualified by its constitution to deal with such ques- 
tions as the internal arrangements of the Church in matters 
ceremonial, or the alteration of the rubrics and directions of the 
Book of Common Prayer. We are not disposed to lay so much 
stress as is sometimes laid upon the change which has passed 
_ the Commons in consequence of the admission into the 

ouse of persons of all creeds and persuasions, with the one 
exception of clergymen. Doubtless this miscellaneous character 
of the House of Commons intensifies the argument against its 
fitness to deal with such matters as those now under considera- 
tion. But even were it otherwise, and if every member of the 
House of Commons were bound to declare himself a bond fide 
member of the Church of England, we should still shrink from 
imposing upon the House a task which, in our judgment, would 
be so alien to the purposes for which its members were elected, 
as that of becoming critics and amenders of Church formu- 
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laries. We do not say that there are not in every Parliament 
men sent to Westminster who have capacity and taste for such 
work, but, as a body, it seems undeniable that the House of 
Commons is immensely unfitted by its constitution for dealing 
with these ecclesiastical matters. 

In saying this, we are only repeating that which members of 
the Legislature say on their own account. It is generally 
understood that all ecclesiastical questions are peculiarly dis- 
tasteful both to Ministry and Opposition. It is scarcely possible 
for any question of this class to be mooted without a bursting 
forth in some form of the odium ecclesiasticum; the toes of Non- 
conformists are inadvertently trodden upon, or ecclesiastical 
grievance-mongers, of whom there are sure to be two or three at 
least in every Parliament, see their advantage, and rush in with 
their grievances, and utter fierce protests. We fear it is in the 
nature of things impossible to relieve the Legislature altogether 
of this difficulty so long as the Church remains established. 
Questions affecting so vast and important a corporation must 
come up from time to time, and must be dealt with. We are 
not sure that Parliament would be eritirely emancipated even 
in the event of disestablishment; but certainly it is desirable 
not to make this department of parliamentary work larger than 
need be, and the subjects to which the Convocations refer in 
their draft Bill appear to be at once those with which Par- 
liament is least fitted to deal, and from which it might be most 
easily relieved. 

We may mention here, by way of parenthesis, that it has 
been suggested that all ecclesiastical matters might be dealt 
with in the House of Commons by means of a large standing 
committee. The enormous press of business in the House 
has lately made the suggestion of large committees somewhat 
popular ; and perhaps if the idea of easing the general pressure 
by means of committee work should ripen and be in any 
degree realized, the Church may come in for a share of the 
benefit ; but we do not consider that any prospect of relief 
in this direction, in itself exceedingly hazy and uncertain, 
ought to interfere with the pressing forward of the Convocation 
Bill. The method which the Bill proposes of legislating for the 
Church in certain matters would be valuable in all circum- 
stances, and would, in our opinion, be applicable to cases in 
which the committee scheme would afford no real relief. 

The argument against the Convocation Bill which appears 
most plausible, and which is most likely to be pressed and 
to produce effect, is that which depends upon the unwillingness 
of Parliament to part with any of its power. The answer 
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is plain, and we think conclusive; namely, that the Bill 
does not propose to take from Parliament any power whatever. 
To illustrate this assertion by reference to the cases mentioned 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury in the speech quoted by us a 
few pages back. Parliament has enabled the Charity Commis- 
sioners, the Endowed Schools Commissioners, the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, to make certain orders or to pass certain 
schemes, which have the force of statute law without claiming 
for itself the opportunity of discussing each order or scheme: 
but it is in the power of Parliament to pass at any time any 
measure that may seem good to it with reference to each or all 
of the bodies of commissioners just mentioned. Parliament has 
parted with none of its power, but has only smoothed its own 
path and consulted the public convenience, by delegating its 
power under certain conditions in certain cases for certain 
purposes. And so it would be if the Convocation Bill should 
become law: the Church would have in certain matters an 
agreeable and reasonable freedom, Parliament would be saved 
from the prospect of the introduction of business which it much 
dislikes, and at the same time it would nevertheless be compe- 
tent to Parliament to initiate and entertain any measure that it 
pleased; most of the legislation connected with the Church 
would stand upon exactly the same footing as that upon which 
it stands now ; and amateur Church reformers, like Lord Ebury, 
would have the full liberty which they enjoy now of airing their 
crotchets, and an undiminished chance of bringing their 
proposals to a successful issue. 

Anything which would really diminish the power of Parlia- 
ment, or which would be incompatible with the true supremacy 
of the Crown in matters ecclesiastical, it would be foolish for 
the Church to ask, and impossible for the State to concede. 
But, subject to these necessary conditions, we think it would not 
merely be right, but would also be good policy, on the part 
of any ministry, to concede a change in our legislative arrange- 
ments which would tend to the smoother working of the 
Church’s wheels, and which would be regarded by churchmen 
of all shades of opinion asa boon. After all that is said and 
argued: concerning the Church of England, she can boast of 
having in some sense within her boundaries a majority of 
the inhabitants of England. This is no reason why she should 
enjoy privileges to the detriment of her neighbours, and there is 
little danger of her majority being so used, but it is a reason 
why she should have justice done to her, and why any wish 
clearly expressed should be gratified, if the’ matter dealt with be 
one concerning herself and not injuriously affecting others. 
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An objection may be made in detail against the proposed 
change, on the ground that it gives an undue power to the Con- 
vocations ; and it may be further argued that the Convocations, 
especially that of Canterbury, do not represent the clergy 
adequately, and the laity not at all. This objection introduces 
a large subject, with which we can only partially deal in this 
article. We may observe, however, that it is not proposed to 
give to the Convocations more power than was reserved to them 
by the Act of Submission; all that is intended is to give to 
the work of the Convocations, when it has been done, a real 
and substantial value. In fact, we do not ourselves know from 
what source ecclesiastical changes of the kind contemplated can 
possibly emanate, if not from the Convocations of the Clergy. 
And when it is said that those bodies are not truly representa- 
tive, our reply would be—‘By all means make them so.’ 
What may be necessary in order that the Convocations should 
truly represent the clergy, and by what authority the reform 
can be introduced, are questions which we do not propose to 
discuss ; but we would confidently submit that, until the reform 
is carried out, the existing Convocations must be loyally 
accepted by the Church and the country as having constitu- 
tional powers which they are bound to exercise: the Acts of 
Parliament passed before the first Reform Bill are as genuine, 
and many of them as good, as those which have been passed 
since ; and until our Convocations are reformed we must accept 
what we have, and be thankful. 

The laity question is a more serious one. It is said that the 
Convocations do not represent the laity; and when we remem- 
ber that their full title is ‘Convocations of the Clergy,’ we do 
not wonder that it should be so. Our opinion is that no reform 
of the ‘Convocations of the Clergy’ is possible which would 
introduce a lay element; but, however that may be, we wish to 
press this point, namely, that the voice of the laity can be 
heard, as things are now, with considerable clearness and over- 
whelming force. It is obvious that, so far as the power of veto 
is concerned, the laity, through the Crown and its ministers, and 
through Parliament, are absolute masters of the position in the 
working of the scheme propounded in the Convocation Bill; but 
independently of this, the creation of Diocesan Conferences, 
which have now an almost universal existence throughout 
England, enables the lay members of the Church to express 
their views, and to influence Church opinion, with every advan- 
tage that the clergy can possibly possess. We believe that the 
wisest of our Church rulers feel no jealousy of such lay co- 
operation, that they court it, they rejoice in it, they thank God 
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for it; and we are of opinion that, standing as they now 
do, the laity have an incalculable influence on Church affairs 
—an influence which would perhaps not be beneficially in- 
creased by a radical change in the constitution of the clerical 
Convocations. 

Let it be further remarked that the question under considera- 
tion has politically no party character. Granted the existence 
of the Established Church, it must be in accordance with the 
programme of all sincere statesmen that she should be fairly 
treated ; though doubtless all the traditions of Church and 
State would seem to make attention to the Church’s just claims 
a special duty to the party which now holds the reins of govern- 
ment. But that there are statesmen on the other side of politics, 
who do not regard a modification of the present relations of the 
Church to Parliament as unreasonable or impossible, is mani- 
fest, as from other facts, so especially from a remarkable utter- 
ance of Lord Selborne at the Winchester Diocesan Conference 
of last year. His lordship is reported to have used these words, 
or rather, as the communication was in the form of a written 
paper, there can be no doubt as to the words having been 
used :— 

‘It has not been the~ practice of Parliament,’ said Lord Selborne, 
‘in recent, any more than in former times, to legislate, except at 
the instance or with the approval of the rulers of the Church, unless 
when rights or interests external to the Church were manifestly 
concerned. If to some it may appear desirable that facilities should 
be given for the regulation and modification of some matters which 
are now fixed by ecclesiastical law, without necessarily bringing 
them for discussion before Parliament, there is no reason to suppose 
that Parliament would refuse to consider any prudent and well- 
devised scheme for that purpose, which might be recommended by 
the authorities of the Church, and framed on principles consistent 
with the royal supremacy. I am not aware of any recent measure 
for the benefit of the Church which has not received very fair and 
respectful consideration from Parliament, when presented with 
anything like a general consent of ecclesiastical authority.’ 


This is wise, kind, and considerate Janguage ; and the expec- 
tations which it raises will, we trust, be realized whenever the 
Convocation Bill makes its appearance in Parliament. In 
truth, the thing proposed seems so reasonable, that it is diffi- 
cult to understand how, when demanded, it can be refused by 
any except those who would desire to make the position of the 
Church intolerable, and so to help on the cause of disestablish- 
ment. It is said that there are some who would be glad to 
assert and establish a condition of things so absolutely and 
hopelessly 
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hopelessly Erastian, that many of the Church’s most earnest 
and vigorous children would be (as it were) smoked out of their 
nests. We cannot believe that this party is numerous; we trust 
that it will be found in the day of trial to be far from influential ; 
but, apart from such a sinister design as that which we have 
indicated, we cannot believe that any considerable opposition 
can be made to the proposed change when once it is understood, 
The danger is lest the provisions of the Convocation Bill when 
understood should appear so trifling as to be not worth taking 
the trouble to obtain them, or that they should even excite sus- 
picion by their apparently trifling character. But in reality 
a very small amount of adjustment will sometimes make all the 
difference between the easy working of a machine and an absolute 
deadlock. A watch will stop, and its owner can find nothing 
amiss; but the maker examines it and says, ‘It has not been 
cleaned for some time, and the oil is thick in some of the pivot- 
holes.’ And every one knows how much his walking powers are 
crippled by a small angular pebble in one or both of his shoes. 
Is it too much to say that the present troubles of the Church of 
England with respect to ceremonial may be charged not unfairly 
upon the want of some simple and easy method of determining 
what her ceremonial is intended or ought to be? A small 
number of enthusiastic clergymen satisfy themselves that 
Catholic usage requires this vesture or that ceremony; they 
determine to revive the usage by help of some obsolete or 
doubtful rubric, or upon general Catholic principles in defect of 
rubrical direction. ‘The innovation causes an excitement and 
much dissatisfaction ; and the English method of setting matters 
right would seem to be the establishment of a society for the 
prosecution of offenders ; conspicuous criminals are fixed upon ; 
they are prosecuted with all the learning and all the palaver 
that Courts of First Instance and Courts of Appeal and the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council permit to be used; a 
special Act of Parliament is passed for making the proceedings 
more easy ; endless blunders are made in the working of the said 
Act; offending clergymen go to prison as martyrs, and after 
years of litigation and heartburning and mischief things remain 
much as they were. We apprehend that no one, to whatever 
‘school of thought’ he may belong, can look with satisfaction 
upon the ecclesiastical squabbles of the last ten years or more ; 
and we think it may be fairly argued that if there had been 
some regulating power in the Church herself, easy of application, 
and which could therefore be applied at the right time, the 
mischief which all sensible and earnest men deplore might have 
been arrested at an early stage. We all know how the knight 
was 
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was lost, ‘being overtaken and slain by the enemy, and all for 
the want of a horseshoe-nail.’ 

We have entitled this article ‘The Submission of the Clergy.’ 
In the sense in which the phrase was used by King Henry VIII. 
the language may seem to point merely to a ghost of the past, 
which has no reality for the England of our days: yet there is 
a sense in which we could wish for a more entire submission of 
the clergy in modern England ; and our fear is lest the want of 
submission which some few have shown should prejudice the 
general lay mind, and make changes which seem to grant 
greater liberty to the clergy more difficult of acquisition than 
they otherwise might have been. We trust, however, that this 
may not be so; there is no body of men, as a body, more loyal 
to the State than the clergy of the Church of England ; a pro- 
posal for a legislative change which may enable the clergy 
to do their work better, and which may tend to prevent any 
jarring between Church and State, is worthy of respectful 
consideration, and we cannot doubt that it will receive the 
same at the hands of the High Court of Parliament. 








Art. X.—Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 1879. 


HE life of the present Parliament is drawing to a close, 
and, though it is likely to last another session, parties are 
already anticipating the general election. Candidates are being 
assigned to all the constituencies; North Lancashire is still 
awaiting a definite exposition of Whig policy from Lord 
Hartington ; the Heart of Midlothian beats with exultation at 
the prospects of November; Liberal and Radical associations 
are exchanging amenities in the metropolis. All this is in the 
ordinary course of nature. The exceptional feature of the present 
electioneering period is this, that while the country seems apa- 
thetic and almost indifferent to the issues on which it will have 
to pronounce, the Liberal orators appear to be in a fever of moral 
indignation, and do not cease to harangue about the wickedness 
of the Tories, the dangers to which the Constitution is being 
exposed, and the Liberal principles which are at stake. 

Now history shows us that, though the various disturbances of 
the English Constitution have at different times produced wide 
and deep divisions of opinion, yet, whenever the constitutional 
balance has been restored, the differences between parties become 
more nominal than real, and principles are professed rather for 
the sake of party triumphs than from genuine conviction. One 
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of the best illustrations of this fact is the conduct of the Opposi- 
tion Whigs headed by Pulteney during the administration of 
Walpole. It is impossible to believe that the Opposition of 
that period really imagined that liberty was endangered under a 
dynasty which had the greatest difficulty in maintaining itself 
against attack ; yet, if we were to judge solely by the solemn and 
sombre forebodings of the ‘ Craftsman,’ we should be under the 
impression that England in the time of George II. was enduring 
a tyranny as dark as that of Tiberius. We ourselves are now 
passing through a similar phase of politics, and the Ministry are 
exposed to party attacks of the same kind, except that, while 
Pulteney’s invective is marked by singular keenness and literary 
skill, the assaults of the present Opposition are chiefly notice- 
able for their coarseness. For the last three years the nation has 
heard the character of its rulers described in terms which are 
usually applied to the criminal classes of society. We have 
heard Mr. Trevelyan declare that he believed the Ministry 
wished to involve the country in war that they might provide 
for the dunces of their families. Mr. Grant Duff has called 
them liars and murderers. Mr. Chamberlain has likened them 
to the Long Firm. And the Duke of Argyll, with that air of 
intense self-satisfaction peculiar to those who think that they 
have exposed a swindler, has told them that they have been 
‘ found out.’ 

Such personalities may be dismissed with the remark that 
they are weapons which gentlemen have not hitherto conde- 
scended to employ, and which gentlemen need not notice. We 
cannot deal so easily with the high moral and religious prin- 
ciples which Mr. Gladstone brings to bear against the conduct 
of the Government. In many respects Mr. Gladstone’s attitude 
towards his opponents seems to us to resemble that of the old 
Republican sectaries towards the ‘ malignant’ Cavaliers. In his 
bitter contempt for national instinct, his hatred of traditional 
habits and customs, and above all in his boundless powers of 
casuistry, we recognise the features of the famous knight of the 
seventeenth century :-— 

‘He was of logic a great critic, 
Profoundly skilled in analytic ; 
He could distinguish and divide 
A hair ’twixt south and south-west side, 
On either which he could dispute, 
Confute, change hands, and still confute.’ 


Enthusiasm in ‘the pulpit is a great power. It has, however, 
one drawback, namely, that the preacher, rapt in contemplation 
of the abstract, is apt to make too little allowance for human 
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nature in general, and to forget that, in particular, he himself is 
human. For instance, we do not doubt that Mr. Gladstone fully 
believed what he wrote in his recent article in the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century’ about the readiness of the Ministry ‘to vote monu- 
ments of civil honour to Strafford, to Laud, to Filmer, to 
Sacheverell.’ But he forgot at the moment what use he had 
himself made of the Royal Warrant in 1871. He points to the 
invasion of Parliamentary liberties by the Tory aati 
instancing ‘ the daring introduction of the Indian troops, in time 
of peace, into the Mediterranean,’ and reminding the reader 
‘that the charge of this introduction was actually defrayed from 
the Indian exchequer, without the consent of Parliament.’ But 
he does not mention that the Tory Ministry at least came to 
Parliament for a sanction to their proceedings; whereas in the 
Peiho affair a Liberal Government employed Indian troops 
beyond the frontiers of India, defrayed their expenses out of 
Indian revenues, and never considered it necessary to bring the 
matter under the cognisance of Parliament at all. He accuses 
the Government of dishonesty, because, in a time of great depres- 
sion, they have not discharged all their extraordinary liabilities 
during the year. Yet he might have remembered that in 1872, 
in the days of roaring profits and large surpluses, the late 
Prime Minister of England thought it right to obtain powers 
from Parliament for borrowing 3,500,000. to build barracks, 
postponing the discharge of his liabilities till the year 1885. 
That which is dishonesty in the Tory is commendable prudence 
in the Liberal. Nevertheless it is a chastening reflection, that 
the statesman, who judges the wickedness of his opponents from 
such lofty Puritanic and Radical principles, was once the 
favourite son of the Established Church and ‘the hope of the 
austere and unbending Tories’! 

Now we agree with the Liberals in thinking that if, as they 
say, the country is being governed by knaves and fools, the 
sooner we have a change of Government the better. But they 
do not appear to us to be setting about their work in the right 


way. Their tale of crime is becoming wearisome. The poet 
tells us, with justice :— 


‘ Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen.’ 


But he also tells us what are the effects produced by familiarity, 
and if the constituencies are forced to be always contemplating 
Tory wickedness there is at least a danger that they should 
‘first endure, then pity, then embrace.’ If'one half of the 
Liberal assertions be true, this would be as great a misfortune 
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for the country as for the Liberal party. We think therefore 
that the time has come when the pretensions of that party to 
wisdom and virtue, as well as the criminal charges which they 
bring against the Ministry, should be exposed to careful exa- 
mination. We accordingly propose to consider a proposition, 
advanced by one of the most skilful of the Liberal rhetoricians, 
which puts the question in a convenient and epigrammatic form. 
When we speak of Sir William Harcourt’s skill in rhetoric, we 
find that it is necessary to use caution. The ex-Solicitor- 
General is so far a master in his art, as to have learnt that the 
unsophisticated taste is pleased with effects of bright colouring. 
Audiences of Liberal electors like to hear that all the acts of 
Liberal statesmen are wise, noble, and beneficent, and thet Tory 
ministers can do nothing that is not wicked, foolish, and 
absurd. The member for the city of Oxford gained great 
applause from his constituents for an entertainment of this 
kind to which he treated them last winter. But his success has 
betrayed him into a snare which awaits many ambitious artists 
of the present day. He is becoming a mannerist. While these 
pages are passing through the press, we read the report of his 
speech at Southport, and find that, in substance and in style, it 
is a mere repetition of the speech at Oxford. There is the same 
loud but crude colouring ; the same absence of variety, contrast, 
and moderation. Mechanical displays of this kind must pall 
upon the appetites of the most craving partisans, and Sir 
William should remember that when, in the Afghan debate, he 
ventured on the flight of characteristic eloquence, recorded in 
the following words, he was only successful in provoking the 
House of Commons to laughter. 

‘ The Government,’ said he, ‘ had hoisted the old red flag of the Tory 
party, the bloody red flag of the Tory party, and he knew what the Tory 
party was and the crew that sailed beneath it; it was a gaunt and 
grisly company. That was no personal observation. The company 
of which he spoke, and which sailed under that flag, was war, taxation, 
poverty, and distress. The Liberal party had its flag too. It bore 
very different words, the old words of Peace, Retrenchment, and 
Reform.’ 

‘Peace, Retrenchment, Reform’! It is assumed that the 
meaning of these words is well understood. It is assumed that 
they express a mark of hereditary distinction between the Liberal 
and Conservative parties. Let us, however, test these assump- 
tions. Perhaps it may be found that the supposed distinction 
does not exist, and that, beneath the surface, the words contain a 
meaning which the Liberals desire, with good reason, to keep 
out of sight. 

To 
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To begin with Peace. We are uncertain as to the exact age 
of the Liberal colours, for, as we all know, both parties since the 
first Reform Bill have dropped their historic names. But when 
Sir William Harcourt speaks of the old ‘ Tory’ flag as being red 
and bloody, it is fair to assume that he considers ‘ Peace’ to have 
been one of those principles which the ancient ‘ Whigs’ delivered 
to their descendants the Liberals. The member for Oxford has 
frequently treated us to strange readings of history ; but, in 
claiming for the Whigs the character of a ‘ Peace party,’ he dis- 
plays even more than his usual courage. Of the wars which 
were waged during the eighteenth century, the larger number 
must be entered to the credit of the Whigs. We have always 
understood that it was a Whig minister who, from mere love of 
office, and in the teeth of his own convictions, declared war with 
Spain to support ‘the fable of Jenkins’s ears.’ It was a Whig 
ministry which lost Minorca, and, yielding to popular clamour, 
ordered the execution of Admiral Byng. It was a Whig ministry 
(so at least their party has always boasted) which, acting under 
the inspiration called by their latest descendants ‘ Jingoism,’ 
planted the standard of England on the heights of Abraham. 
But Sir William may say that these wars were short and sharp, 
and that of course when he speaks of the old Tory flag, inscribed 
with the words War and Taxation, he is referring to the struggle 
against Napoleon. No doubt the Whigs, by their conduct, 
deprived themselves of all share in the glory of a war waged on 
behalf of the independence of England and the freedom of 
Europe. But what of the wars waged against Louis XIV. under 
William III. and Anne? Were not these conducted almost 
from first to last under the auspices of the Whig party? Were 
not they as long, within a year or two, as the war against 
Napoleon? Was not the vast increase of taxation rendered 
necessary by the war of the Spanish Succession one of the most 
effective weapons of attack in the hands of the Tory writers ? 
It was the Tory party, not the Whig, which concluded that war 
with a treaty, disgraceful certainly, in the circumstances of its 
arrangement, but founded on principles of justice and reason. 
To the Tories, too, is to be ascribed the merit of the Treaty of 
Vienna, and though Liberals like Sir William Harcourt may 
denounce this instrument, they cannot deny that it secured the 
peace of Europe for nearly forty years. 

From the Revolution to the Reform Bill, the balance of wars 
is on the side of the Whigs; and there has certainly been no 
reversal of this experience since 1832. The Liberals are respon- 
sible for the Crimean war, the Persian war, the two wars with 
China, and the Ashantee war; the Conservatives for the Abys- 
sinian 
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sinian war, the Afghan war, and the Zulu war. On the whole 
it must undoubtedly be confessed that the Whigs and the 
Liberals together have waged more wars than the Tories and 
Conservatives, and therefore Sir William Harcourt’s accusation 
about the hereditary ‘ bloody red flag’ of the Tory party may 
be dismissed like the stock sentiments of the melodramatic 
stage, which are meant to be applauded but not to be examined. 

Is there any more truth in the allegation, that the present 
Government have adopted a warlike policy to conceal the defi- 
ciencies of their domestic legislation? It is no doubt true that 
the Afghan war and the Zulu war have been conducted under 
their auspices. But of these the latter was commenced without 
their knowledge, and against their will; and though they have 
spared neither men nor money in asserting the authority of 
England in South Africa, even their bitterest opponents have 
been unable to impute the war to their supposed insatiable lust 
of territorial aggrandizement. 

It is different with the war in Afghanistan. No effort of 
ingenuity has been wanting on the part of the Opposition to 
represent this as an aggressive enterprise. The British Govern- 
ment has been depicted as a huge bully, Lord Lytton as an 
unscrupulous intriguer, and Shir Ali as a martyred innocent. 
The only fault of these frequently repeated charges is, that 
they are in complete contradiction with the facts of the case. 
Our war with Afghanistan was occasioned by an unpardonable 
insult, offered to the embassy of the Empress of India, by a 
sovereign who had pledged himself to be the friend of her 
friends and the enemy of her enemies. Misled by our vacil- 
lating and inactive policy in 1873, Shir Ali lent an ear to the 
crafty proposals of the energetic Power which pursued its 
unswerving course of conquest in Central Asia, and in 1878, 
while repulsing the advances of England, he received a Russian 
embassy in Cabul. Such an insult, accompanied by so open 
a violation of treaty engagements, could not be passed over, 
and it was felt that the relations existing between India and 
Afghanistan required to be completely rectified. But the whole 
course of our conduct towards the latter nation has been marked 
by a clemency, of which even in view of the recent deplorable 
occurrences we do not repent. In spite of the contemptuous 
treatment we had received from Shir Ali, we offered him a last 
opportunity of reconsidering his position. We proclaimed to 
the Afghans that we had no quarrel with them as a nation, and 
we confirmed our words with deeds. When their country lay 
at our mercy we made no claim to exercise the usual rights of 
conquerors. We abstained from occupying the capital; we 
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restored Candahar ; we gave Yakoob Khan the promise of pro- 
tection against foreign attack, which Shir Ali had previously 
asked in vain, merely reserving to ourselves the control over the 
external relations of the country which such a promise rendered 
necessary, and in other respects leaving the Amir completely 
independent. It is perhaps no wonder that a people at once 
treacherous and infatuated should have mistaken this modera- 
tion for weakness; but it is incredible that any fair-minded 
Englishman should mistake it for aggression. 

Equally unfounded is the accusation, that the Ministry have 
pursued a turbulent and warlike policy through the whole 
course of the Eastern Question. The country, we venture to 
say, is sick of the calumnies which have been propagated on 
this matter, and is heartily desirous to drop a subject which 
has been long ago exhausted in Parliamentary debate. But 
since the Liberals will not leave it alone, we will merely ask 
them to explain how it is that by one extreme section of 
English opinion the Ministry are accused of having sacrificed 
the interests of England in their desire for peace, and why, 
being anxious for war, they should have taken so much trouble 
to go to the Congress at Berlin? If their object was fighting, 
they were certainly the worst workmen in the world. The 
truth is, that there has never been more than one definite sugges- 
tion of a warlike policy since 1875, and that has proceeded 
from a very characteristic quarter. The monstrous proposal 
that England should range her fleet along the Bosphorus, to 
prevent a sovereign with whom we were at peace and on 
friendly terms from moving his troops from one part of his 
dominions to another, originated with—Mr. Gladstone! As 
for the real policy of the Ministry, from which it is now suffi- 
ciently clear that they never swerved, we cannot describe it 
better than by the following statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made during one of the debates in 1877 :— 

‘It is and has been our view, that we were anxious and ready to 
join with Europe in endeavouring to bring about an improvement in 
the condition of the government of Turkey, because it was our great 
object to labour for the peace of Europe—not merely for a hollow and 
patched-up peace, but for a sincere and durable peace. And we have 
from time to time expressed the opinion that no solid or permanent 
peace would be possible, unless the original cause of the difficulty— 
the misgovernment of the Turkish provinces—were dealt with in a 
satisfactory manner. Therefore we have undertaken, in concert with 
our allies, to do what in us lay to remove the cause of difficulty and 
danger from the European system. But while we have announced 
that that was our policy, we have also at the same time announced in 
what manner we would, and in what manner we would not, pursue it ; 
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and we have distinctly said that we could not bring about, or be 
parties to bringing about, any reforms of that kind by the use of force 
and by resort to war. We have never said that no circumstances 
should induce England to draw the sword; but we have said, with 
reference to the particular point, that we have refused—and con- 
stantly refused—to exercise the coercion by physical force, by a 
recourse to arms, which some have recommended as the only mode 
of bringing about the reforms in Turkey.’ * 


It is hard that those who have steadfastly laboured to main- 
tain the peace of Europe, and who have helped to cement this 
by such. an international instrument as the Treaty of Berlin, 
should be accused of desiring to provoke a general war; it is 
monstrous that the accusation should proceed from one who has 
used his utmost endeavours to engage his country, in defiance 
of the law of nations, in hostile operations against a friendly 
and allied Power. 

We come now to ‘ Retrenchment.’ As regards the historical 
title of the Liberal or Whig party to inscribe this word on their 
banner, it is not more valid than their claim to be the sole 
votaries of Peace. Sir William Harcourt must surely be aware 
how effective a weapon in the hands of Swift was the charge of 
burdensome expenditure brought against the Whigs when con- 
ducting the war of the Spanish Succession; he must remember 
how the Tories prophesied the ruin of England from the accu- 
mulation of debt under Walpole’s régime; and he himself 
probably listened to Mr. Disraeli, when that statesman used 
to inveigh against the ‘profligate expenditure’ and ‘ bloated 
armaments’ of Lord Palmerston. The charge of extravagance 
is in fact one of those stock criticisms that every Opposition is 
sure to bring against every Government, whenever the expendi- 
ture is increased ; it is used with equal readiness by either party ; 
nor do growing estimates necessarily argue the inherent vice of 
a Government, any more than economical ones infallibly approve 
their virtue. All must depend upon the objects of the expendi- 
ture. Ifthe present Government have spent the public money 
in a reckless and extravagant spirit, they deserve to be igno- 
miniously dismissed. If, on the other hand, their increased 
demands on the national purse have been caused by the exi- 
gencies of their position, the country must make up its mind to 
pay the cost of greatness. We would urge all who desire 
to form an unbiassed judgment on this important point to read 
the plain and unvarnished statement of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty in the debate on Mr. Rylands’s motion, April 24, 
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1879, the substance of whose argument we will briefly repro- 
duce. 

It is admitted that between the expenditure for the year 
1874-5, when the present Ministry came into office, and the 
year 1878-9, there is a difference of 8,653,633/. gross, and 
6,477,643/. net. - How is this increase to be accounted for? In 
the first place, there is an increased provision for the redemption 
of the National Debt—adopted with the approval of all parties 
—to the amount of 2,060,054/. There is a gross increase of 
1,502,920/., and a net increase of 1,307,920/., in the cost of the 
Army. This arises from an increase in the pensions paid to 
soldiers of old standing, which would have to be paid by what- 
ever Government was in power; an increase in the pay of the 
Army, which neither side of the House is likely to grudge; an 
increase in the number of the forces, which the present state of 
Europe renders indispensable for the security of the country ; 
an increase in the cost of the material of war and in the need 
for skilled workmen and designers; and lastly, the constant 
increase of new inventions designed for purposes of destruc- 
tion, with which all nations, desirous of maintaining their rank 
in the European system, are obliged to equip themselves. 
There is, moreover, a gross increase of over 407,000/. in the 
cost of the Navy, owing to the same set of causes as have ope- 
rated in swelling the Army Estimates. 146,000/. more is to be 
set down to an increase in the military pensions, paid under an 
automatic rule of the service, quite independent of the fluctu- 
ation of parties. This disposes of about half the gross increase 
in the amount of the expenditure. Coming to the Civil Service, 
we find an increase of rather more than 2,000,000/. in the grants 
made for the relief of local taxation. The principle on which 
these charges were removed from the local rates to the Imperial 
taxes was not a mere Conservative principle, but was sanctioned 
by a majority of 100, composed of members on both sides, in a 
House of Commons. of unimpeachable Liberalism. There is, 
further, an increase of 1,500,000/. in the charge for Education, 
which Liberals, we believe, consider to be the most legitimate of 
all branches of national expenditure. The balance is made up by 
an increased charge for Revenue Services, a large part of which 
is accounted for by the increase in the salaries of the Excise and 
Customs officers, which had been pressed on the Government 
by both sides of the House. 

Putting aside, therefore, the charges which are really due to 
previous Liberal legislation, and those of which the necessity is 
disputed by neither party, it is plain that the only quarters, in 
which retrenchment by a Liberal Government would be pos- 
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sible, are the Army and Navy. The Estimates might be cut 
down by about 2,000,000/. if we chose to reduce our establish- 
ments considerably below the point—for we must take into 
account the increased cost in production and maintenance—at 
which they stood in the last year of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment. That is to say, having, with the full consent of Parlia- 
ment and the country, undertaken to discharge certain grave 
European duties, the nation might prepare to meet its obliga- 
tions with somewhat less of effective power than it possessed in 
the days following the Black Sea Treaty and the notorious 
Three Rules of the Treaty of Washington. Should there be 
any Englishmen to whom such a course appears desirable, 
we would commend to their notice the following extract from 


Mr. W. H. Smith’s speech :-— 


‘In 1870, when the Government of the day came down to the 
House and asked for a vote of credit for the Army and Navy, 
because they were alarmed at the state of affairs which prevailed in 
Europe at that time, the total cost of the armies and navies of 
Europe was 73,651,000/. In 1878 it had risen to 97,744,000/. In 
1870 the army of Russia cost 18,392,000/., and her navy 2,319,0001. 
In 1878 the cost of her army was 25,852,0001., and of her navy 
3,988,0007. In 1870 the army of France cost 16,613,000/., and her 
navy 4,933,000/. In 1878 the army of France cost 21,533,000I., and 
her navy 6,528,000. In 1870 the army of Germany cost 13,011,0001., 
and her navy 1,201,000/., while in 1878 the German army cost 
17,494,000/., and the navy 1,729,0007. In 1870 the Italian army 
cost 7,253,000/., and the navy 1,349,000/. In 1878 the army of 
Italy cost 8,116,000/., and the navy 1,854,0007. In 1870 the army 
of Austria cost 7,642,000/., and her navy 938,0007. In’ 1878 the 
army of Austria cost 9,689,000/., and her navy 961,000/. They had 
thus a growth in the cost of the armies and navies of those five Con- 
tinental Powers of from 73,651,0001. in 1870 to 97,744,000/. in 1878. 
Now, he by no means urged that it was the duty of this country to 
compete with others by raising regiment for regiment, or even ship 
for ship; but it could not be denied that the condition of affairs in 
Europe was such as must fill the minds of all thoughtful men with 
very great concern, and that at all events it. was the duty of this 
country to be sufficiently protected in the case of danger or difficulty. 
He could only say this for himself, that he did not believe they had a 
single man too many, or a single ton of shipping too many, and 
that none of the expenditure which had been incurred, speaking 
generally and broadly, was such as it would not have been incumbent 
on the Ministry of the day, whoever they were, to undertake. He 
did not believe that, if the present Government changed places to- 
morrow with right honourable gentlemen opposite, the latter would 
dare in the interests of this country to reduce the army or the navy 
by a single man, or would venture to interfere with any of the 
services to effect economy in the expenditure.’ Th, 
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The last word inscribed on Sir William Harcourt’s Liberal flag 
is ‘Reform. There is no doubt that the Tories offered a strong 
resistance to the Reform movement initiated in 1830, because 
they considered it dangerous to the constitution. But to 
describe the Tories of that day as opposed to all administrative 
improvement, is a complete misrepresentation of the truth. It 
was under a Tory Government that the amelioration of the 
Criminal Code was effected ; a Tory ministry granted emanci- 
pation to the Catholics; Tory statesmen were the first to apply 
the principles of political economy to our system of state 
finance. Again, every one knows that the Reform Act was the 
work of the Whigs. But every one does not know what were 
the legislative results of the Reform Act, and, as the Liberals 
hold that the first virtue of a Government is economy, we would 
direct their attention to the following table, compiled long ago 
by Sir John Walsh, which will, we think, be found exceedingly 
instructive. 


Taste showing the amount of Taxes Remrrrep, of Taxes Imposep, 
and the Banancg, in each of the Decenn1at Periops ending 1832, 
1842, 1852. 





l | 
Taxes Remitted.| Taxes Imposed. | Balance. | 
| 





| | 
| | 
| 


£ £ £ | 
1822 to 1882 | 19,487,371 | 1,651,984 | 17,835,387 | 
1882 to 1842 | 6,883,241 | 2,536,979 | 4,346,262 








1842 to 1852 | 13,463,985 | 6,255,793 | 7,208,192 








| 39,834,597 | 10,444,756 | 29,389,841 | 


| 





This table shows that the taxes remitted in the first ten years, 
under the old Constitution, nearly equalled in amount those 
remitted under the subsequent twenty years of the new one. It 
shows further that the clear balance of taxes remitted, over those 
imposed in the first ten years, exceeded that in the succeeding 
twenty, under the Reformed Parliament, by one-third. The 
imposition of fresh taxes in the first period was very small ; the 
remission was a clear gain to the whole community. The re- 
mission in the second period, under the Whig Governments of 
Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne, was only one-third that in the 
first; the imposition of fresh taxes was larger by a million. 
Under these Governments also was established that permanent 
deficit which had to be dealt with by Sir Robert Peel in the 
third decennial period. Sir Robert Peel restored the balance 
between revenue and expenditure, and gave relief to the in- 
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dustrial classes by a great remission of indirect taxation. But 
he was only able to accomplish this feat by the imposition of 
the unpopular and oppressive Income Tax. The general result 
of this legislation appears to be, that the unreformed Parlia- 
ment, in ten years, lightened the public burdens, after deducting 
the taxes imposed from those remitted, by an amount of nearly 
eighteen millions of taxes, and that, in twice that number of years, 
the subsequent Parliament only remitted a balance to the amount 
of eleven and a half millions, while this remission was secured 
by the establishment of a system of taxation generally acknow- 
ledged to be unjust and oppressive in its incidence.* Facts 
like these afford material for reflection to those who look on 
Constitutional Reform as the remedy for ‘all the ills that 
human hearts endure.’ 

Moreover, it should be remembered that the Reform Bill of 
1832 was in no sense whatever the product of Whiggery. We 
have only to consult the speeches of such representative men 
as Lord John Russell, between 1819 and 1830, to see that 
the Whigs as a party were blind to the real forces that 
were rendering reform inevitable. Lord Melbourne and Lord 
Palmerston were thorough-bred descendants of the old Whigs, 
and the world knows the extent of their affection for the cause 
of Reform. The reforming impulse, which has produced such 
vast changes in the structure of English society, has come from 
without the Legislature. Mr. Attwood and his Birmingham 
League, the general pressure of the middle classes, and the 
French Revolution of 1830, were the real causes of the first 
Reform Bill, which was put into shape by Lord Grey. The 
Anti-Corn Law League, not Lord John Russell or Sir Robert 
Peel, was the parent of Free Trade; while, if there should be 
any one who hesitates to ascribe the Reform Bill of 1867 to 
so improbable a source as Conservative conviction, he may be 
inclined to hazard a guess that the real author of its being 
was Trades-Unionism. We are not inclined to make light of 
these party inconsistencies ; on the contrary, we shall presently 
seek to show that they afford material for grave reflection. 
Meantime, they ought to prove conclusively that, fer the accom- 
plishment of the most far-reaching reforms, it is not absolutely 
necessary that the Whigs should return to office. 

But we turn to consider a point of infinitely more importance 
than the question whether the Tories have violated abstract 
principles which Liberals choose to consider exclusively their 
own: namely, the question whether — have exercised their 





* ‘Practical Results of the Reform Act of 1839)’ pp. 29-32. 
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trust according to the principles of the English Constitution, 
and in such a manner as to uphold the honour of England 
among the nations of the world. It is by the view that may be 
taken of their conduct on these grounds that judgment will be 
given for or against them by every Englishman capable of 
forming an independent opinion. And first, as to home affairs. 
The conception which the last Liberal Government formed of 
their duties appeared to be that the affairs of the country should 
be regulated by an ideal principle of right and justice which 
they conceived to embody the spirit of Liberalism. In pursuit 
of this idea, they overhauled every interest and worried every 
class in the community, with such unwearied zeal, that in 1874 
the country was heartily glad to be rid of them. The Conserva- 
tive notion of Constitutional Government is something very 
different. The Conservatives think that a free and self-governed 
people should be left as much as possible to manage its own 
affairs, and that the duty of the Imperial Government is to 
regulate or improve the machinery by which the nation des- 
patches its business, to adjust the Constitution to the wants of 
the time, to rectify inequalities where they are found to exist, 
and to afford protection where it is absolutely necessary. It is 
plain that statesmen holding such views cannot compete in 
legislation with those who profess to provide heroic remedies 
for all human ills. But, judged by their own standard, the 
present Ministry will be given by moderate men the credit of 
having passed many useful administrative measures. Mr. 
Disraeli said before he came into office that he meant to deal 
with matters affecting the health and comfort of the people. 
The Government have redeemed this pledge. They have 
passed—and since amended—the Artisans’ Dwelling Act; an 
Act for the Consolidation and Amendment of the Sanitary Laws ; 
an Act for checking the Pollution of Rivers ; an Act to amend 
and simplify the Law relating to Factories and Workshops ; 
an Act to prevent the Spread of Contagious Diseases among 
Cattle ; and an Act for amending and consolidating the Public 
Health Laws in Ireland. Further, Mr. Disraeli said that great 
improvements were possible in our legal system. Many of 
these improvements have been effected. The Royal Assent has 
been given to statutes for facilitating the Transfer of Land, for 
amending the Law of Entail in Scotland, for increasing the 
Efficiency of the Supreme Court of Appeal, and for reorganizing 
the Superior Courts in Ireland. In the class of what may be 
called protective legislation, the Agricultural Holdings Act 
encourages the tenant to expend capital on the soil; the 
Merchant Shipping Act promotes the safety of the nae 
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while the amendment of Acts relating to Master and Servant 
and Trade Offences, and the Law of Conspiracy, equalizes the 
relations between employers and employed. ‘The cause of 
education has been advanced by the Education Act of 1876, 
and by the Intermediate Education Act for Ireland; and the 
vexed question of Irish University Education, which proved so 
fatal to the preceding Government, has been ingeniously solved 
during the last session. The position of the army has been 
vastly bettered by the important Army Discipline Act. In 
spite of the responsibilities thrown upon them, in providing for 
the necessary defence of the country, the Government have not 
greatly increased the taxation of the people, and they have done 
something to relieve the land of the unequal burdens which are 
imposed upon it. Considering that these legislative results 
have been produced in the midst of the gravest European 
complications, and in the teeth of persistent obstruction in 
Parliament, the Ministry have no cause to be ashamed of their 
achievements. To the Liberal high-flyer they may seem insig- 
nificant, but by the people in general, and by the classes which 
they have benefited, they will be reckoned solid and useful. 

The real distinction, however, of the present Government is 
their foreign policy. And in endeavouring to estimate their 
success in this direction, we ought to remember the circum- 
stances in which they found themselves on succeeding to power. 
The hereditary principle which regulates the foreign policy of 
England is that which is known as ‘non-intervention. This 
corresponds with the master-principle of all constitutional 
government at home, and consists in leaving nations, like 
individuals, as much as possible to manage their own internal 
affairs. But sagacious statesmen have limited the application of 
this principle by two considerations—the treaty engagements 
of the country, and its Imperial interests. These two considera- 
tions were completely disregarded by the last Liberal Govern- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone showed by his impotent surrender of the 
Black Sea Clauses in the Treaty of Paris how much value he 
set upon treaty obligations, and in order to prove that, in his 
opinion, the Imperial interests of England were confined to 
these islands, he invented the doctrine of the ‘silver streak.’ 
The consequence was that, when the Tories came into power, 
they found that the influence of England in the councils of 
Europe was utterly insignificant. 

The present Government have departed from the principle of 
absolute non-intervention on three different occasions, in Egypt, 
in the Eastern crisis, and in Afghanistan; and if any other 
action was possible for them under the circumstances, they must 
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be held to have violated the traditional policy of the country. 
Let us look then to the possibilities of each case. The case of 
igypt was this. Since the making of the Suez Canal, Egypt had 
become of more vital importance than ever to England. At the 
same time, through the increased commercial importance of the 
country and the enterprise of the late ruler, a vast amount of 
foreign capital had been invested in it, and other nations 
besides England had acquired an indirect interest in its affairs. 
The late Khedive was like most speculators: his promises were 
better than his performances. He found himself obliged to 
borrow at high rates of interest for short periods, and, among 
other kinds of property, he proposed to mortgage his shares 
in the Canal. The British Government were aware of his 
intention. They knew that he would be unable to meet his 
liabilities, and that, if his shares fell into the hands of the 
mortgagees, political complications would ensue. Accordingly 
they dissuaded him from his purpose, and when the Khedive 
subsequently informed them that he was going to throw his 
shares into the market, they agreed to purchase them for 
4,000,000/. Mr. Gladstone calls this a ‘ silly business,’ but we 
should be glad to know what else he could have done if he had 
been himself Prime Minister. Would he have allowed 700 
votes in the management of the Canal to pass to other pos- 
sessors, who might very conceivably have employed them in a 
manner prejudicial to our interests? Again, the Ministry are 
blamed for having intervened, in conjunction with France, to 
procure the abdication of Ismail Pasha. But if between abdi- 
cation and anarchy there was no alternative, what other course 
was open to them? None but an English occupation. But 
though English interests are paramount in Egypt, we could 
not occupy the country without affecting the interests, or at 
least affronting the pride, of other nations. Our present posi- 
tion, it may be granted, is full of difficulty; the attempt to 
govern Egypt by a European Ministry was, we think, a mis- 
take ; but the proposed system of European control is the 
nearest approach to a policy of non-intervention which cir- 
cumstances permit. With our Indian Empire on the other 
side of the Canal, and with the complication of international 
interests in the country, what statesman would dare to affirm 
that we can let affairs in Egypt take care of themselves ? 

Again we intervened in the settlement of the Eastern 
Question. Mr. Gladstone does not flinch from asserting that 
the Ministry themselves raised this question from a ‘virgin 
soil.’ A virgin soil! He might more fitly have described it 
as soil exhausted by centuries of mismanagement, which had 
fallen, 
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fallen, for a few years, into the hands of an energetic farmer, 
who tilled it, and indeed caused a large amount of capital to be 
sunk in the hope of improving it, but died while his operations 
were still incomplete. His successors, instead of continuing 
his work, let the property lie completely fallow, and the result 
has been such a harvest of weeds in the shape of intrigue, 
rebellion, robbery, massacre, and war, as the world has rarely 
seen. This image aptly describes the policy of successive 
Liberal Governments towards Turkey. The Liberals are respon- 
sible for the Crimean war, and for the Treaty of Paris which 
closed it. Under that treaty we contracted a double engage- 
ment: to supervise diplomatically the improvement of the 
Turkish administration, and, in company with the other Powers, 
to maintain the integrity and independence of the Ottoman 
Empire. For some years after the completion of the Treaty 
of Paris English Ministries kept watch over their ward ; but, 
under the growing tendency of Liberal politicians to isolate 
themselves from the affairs of Europe, the attention of England 
grew languid, and the extent to which she had neglected her 
duties is illustrated by the fact that, in 1871, Lord Granville 
had to telegraph to Constantinople for an answer to an 
inconvenient question in Parliament about the condition of the 
Eastern Christians. 

With this state of affairs, for which they were but slightly 
responsible, the present Ministry have had to deal. We need 
not recapitulate the tale of Turkish weakness and Russian 
aggression. We intervened. The only question is, did we 
intervene from sheer necessity, on the right side, at the right 
time, and in the right manner? Now we are not so blind as to 
think that the conduct of the Ministry has been absolutely 
faultless. With their policy up to the time that Russia 
mobilized her army we have little fault to find, and indeed 
the Liberals admitted, at the time, that their conduct in the 
matter of the Berlin Memorandum was prudent and dignified. 
But Lord Beaconsfield has himself allowed that an attitude of 
greater resolution on the part of England might have prevented 
the war between Russia and Turkey. Was not the moment for 
this display of resolution the eve of the Conference at Con- 
stantinople? Should we not have refused steadily to go into 
Conference till Russia had demobilized her army? By allow- 
ing Russia to maintain an attitude of flagrant contempt towards 
the Treaty of Paris, we gave everything a wrong turn. Turkey 
had triumphed over Servia in the field; she had accepted the 
conference by our advice; the greatest tact was required to 
induce her to make the sacrifices that her position required. 
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Yet the Powers went into conference backed, as it were, by the 
menacing argument of a vast army ; and, in our opinion, it is no 
wonder that a high-spirited nation should have resisted proposals 
presented to it on the point of the bayonet. 

After the failure of the Conference, it is evident that the 
Ministry adopted the only course that was honourably open 
to them. They could not help Turkey after she had so obsti- 
nately rejected the proposals of England. To have joined 
Russia in the coercion of Turkey would have been an inex- 
cusable breach of their*treaty engagements. All that they 
could do was to assume an attitude of conditional neutrality, 
insisting on their right to have a voice in the settlement of the 
question, and warning Russia that she would not be allowed to 
interfere with English interests. To how perilous a pass this 
policy brought us is seen in the stipulations of the Treaty of 
San Stefano. 

But when all admissions are made, the fact remains, that the 
Ministerial policy has been successful in preserving the peace 
of Europe and saving the Ottoman Empire from destruction. 
At the most critical moment their period of vacillation closed : 
the English fleet entered the Dardanelles; the Reserves were 
called out; the Indian troops were brought to Malta; the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention was signed ; and the Treaty of San 
Stefano was replaced by the Treaty of Berlin. For these results 
Europe has chiefly to thank the English Government, which 
has fairly established its claim to have secured ‘peace with 
honour.” The enemies of the Government say that the Treaty 
of Berlin is nothing but the Treaty of San Stefano in disguise ; 
but this is a contention that can impose only upon the ignorant, 
and can be disposed of by anybody who takes the trouble to 
compare the two documents. Who are those that hold this 
opinion? France does not hold it; the entire French press 
declares that the position of England in the councils of Europe 
will depend upon the maintenance of the attitude she assumed 
in 1878. That Germany does not hold it is shown by the close 
relations Prince Bismarck is seeking to establish with Austria, 
whose very existence is bound up with the faithful observance 
of the Treaty of Berlin. If Russia holds it, it is difficult to 
explain the exasperated tone adopted by her journalists, as one 
clause after another of the Treaty is carried into effect. In 
short, looking to the distribution of authority on this point, we 
find the opinion of Sir W. Harcourt and Mr. Grant Duff on one 
side, and the opinion of all Europe on the other. There are 
other English Liberals who admit the Treaty of Berlin to be a 
satisfactory settlement, but maintain that it might have been 
secured 
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secured by the simple action of diplomacy without any show of 
force. To such an argument we can only reply that we decline 
to deal with mere hypothesis, but that the presumption is nega- 
tived by all the known facts: the difficulties experienced in 
assembling the Congress, the Salisbury-Schouvaloff agreement, 
and the sullen and reluctant retreat of Russia in Congress before 
the unflinching opposition of the English plenipotentiaries. 

So much for our intervention between Russia and Turkey. 
We need only add that the alternative of intervention would 
have been the Treaty of San Stefano. Of our intervention in 
Afghanistan we have already spoken. It is sufficiently obvious 
that it was unavoidable. It was no longer possible for us to 
persist, even if we had wished to do so, in our policy of 
‘masterly inactivity.’ The aggressive policy of Russia, which 
for years past, in complete disregard of her solemn engage- 
ments, she had been carefully maturing, forced us to decide 
on a definite course of action. We had to choose between 
allowing Russia to establish her influence at Cabul, or asserting 
our own paramount interest in the country. Between such 
alternatives there could be no hesitation. Mr. Goschen, a 
representative Liberal, has said that there is no room in 
Afghanistan for Russia as well as England. Our intervention 
has no doubt been productive of serious consequences, nor is it 
at present possible to predict whether the provisions of the 
Treaty of Gandamuk will be sufficient for our purpose. But 
we must go where our duty and our destiny guide us ; wherever 
that be, we shall at least go with a clear conscience. 

Thus far we have endeavoured to prove that the principle of 
‘Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform’ is not one which can be 
appropriated by the Liberal as distinguished from the Con- 
servative party, and that on the other hand the principles, 
by which the conduct of the Government has been actually re- 
gulated, are such as must have influenced any ministry desirous 
to promote the interest and honour of England. It remains 
for us to examine the real meaning of the extreme anxiety 
shown by the Opposition to claim for their own party the 
monopoly of virtue and wisdom, while denying to their rivals 
the common instincts of humanity. We think it will be found 
that the appeal to ‘principle’ has two very distinct meanings 
in the mouths of the two sections into which the Opposition is 
divided. 

Principle is asserted by the Whigs because it is the cement 
of party; Whig principles are always on their lips, but Whig 
power is in their thoughts. Our esteemed contemporary the 
‘Edinburgh Review’ recently published an article entitled 

‘ Principles 
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‘Principles and Prospects of the Liberal Party,’* the object of 
which was apparently to prove that the Liberals were united 
for the promotion of principle, the Tories merely for the defence 
of institutions. The arguments of our contemporary were 
indeed scarcely adequate to sustain its proposition; they 
seemed to point to the conclusion that the ‘prospects’ of the 
Liberals depended rather on the wickedness and stupidity of the 
Tories, than on any positive virtues inherent in themselves ; 
the reviewer at least carefully abstained from telling his readers 
what ‘ Liberalism’ was, but at the close of his essay his fervour 
fairly carried him away and he burst forth :— 


‘ The best lessons of heathen patriotism, the most precious results 
of Christian teaching, all that invigorates morality, all that refines 
feeling, all that ennobles human nature, and gives aim and object to 
life—these are Liberal principles, principles which it is a blessing to 
be instructed in, and an honour to hold—principles which may be in 
disfavour for a Parliament or a decade, but which are sure in the long 
run, and as humanity advances, to be more widely diffused and more 
universally adopted.’ 


It was somewhat disheartening to think that, as Tories, we 
were excluded from all share in a connection which had absorbed 
every human excellence; but our feeling of hopeless inequality 
was lessened when we found that, after these mountainous 
labours, the reviewer was only delivered of some mouse-like 
proposals with regard to the Burials Bill, the improvement of 
local government, and the transfer of land. Our self-respect 
increased still further when he began to lecture certain ill- 
disciplined members of the Liberal ‘ band of brothers’ for their 
devotion to ‘ principles,’ which divided the party, and prevented 
the return of the Whig leaders to office. This led us to reflect 
on the theories of our contemporary, and we observed that, 
though it is no doubt the case, as the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ says, 
that ‘principles are true for ever,’ yet, in point of fact, there 
is scarcely a principle, which the Whigs have advocated when 
in opposition, that they have not abandoned when in office. 
Without going so far as Johnson, who said, in his downright 
fashion, that ‘ Whiggism was the negation of principle,’ we con- 
fidently maintain that the Whigs have never governed England 
on the principles of their party. The English Constitution 
exists by virtue of a just balance between Liberty and Authority. 
Authority gives it stability, liberty gives it vitality and expan- 
sion. All authority under the English Constitution is lodged 
with the Crown, and so vast are the powers which the Crown 








* ‘Edinburgh Review,’ January 1878. 
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possesses, that there have been stages in our history when it has 
threatened to destroy the principle of liberty. Great periods of 
unsettlement have in consequence ensued, and the Whigs, as 
the party specially charged with the protection of liberty, have 
been advantageously placed for regulating affairs while the Con- 
stitution was settling down upon a more enlarged basis. But 
history shows plainly that power only passed into their hands 
accidentally and provisionally ; that their settlements could never 
have been effected without the help of the Tories; and that 
when the settlements were complete, power gravitated again to 
that part of the Constitution which it is the principle of Toryism 
to defend. 

This truth is exemplified by the events both of 1688 and 
1830. There were four factors in the disturbances of the con- 
stitution between 1660 and 1688: the King, the two Constitu- 
tional parties which eventually took the names of Whigs and 
Tories, and the Republicans. The last two Stuart Kings wished 
to govern absolutely, and to destroy the Anglican Church ; the 
Republicans wished to destroy both King and Church; the 
Tories were loyal to both Church and King, but their attach- 
ment to the Church as an institution was even greater than their 
affection for their sovereign as a person; the Whigs, with- 
out any strong personal feeling for either King or Church, 
wished to preserve both as integral parts of the Constitution. 
The Whigs, therefore, were in a position eminently favourable 
for making that change in the succession which was required 
to secure the liberties of the country, and for monopolizing the 
conduct of affairs while the new settlement was being effected. 
The Tories assisted them to accomplish the Revolution, out of 
devotion to the Church; but their hearts were divided, and 
when the settlement was made, the bulk of the party reverted to 
their principle of hereditary indefeasible right. Consequently 
the House of Hanover, being only able to maintain itself by the 
aid of the Whigs, gave its entire support to that connection 
between 1715 and 1745, when the hopes of the Stuarts were 
finally extinguished. But, so far as principle goes, everybody 
knows that the Bill of Rights was only a declaration of the 
ancient law; it had nothing to do with Whiggism. And will 
the ‘Edinburgh Review’ inform us what it considers to be the 
specially ‘Christian,’ ‘ moral,’ ‘ refining,’ and ‘ennobling’ cha- 
racteristics of Walpole’s undoubtedly successful administration, 
and what were the ‘ patriotic’ splendours of the government of 
the Pelhams? The truth is that, when the question of the 
Protestant succession was finally settled in 1745, the occupa- 
tion of the Whigs was temporarily gone, and power naturally 
reverted 
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reverted to the Crown. In the early part of George III.’s reign 
the services of the Whigs were again required to prevent a 
reaction. They returned to power, but only to abuse it. We 
suppose that even the most violent of their partisans would not 
now defend as constitutional the oligarchical pretensions which 
they advanced in their conflict with the King over the India 
Bill. 

The same phenomena reappear in a different shape in the 
relations of the Whigs to Reform. ‘The settlement of the Con- 
stitution in 1688 was thoroughly aristocratic. It secured the 
principle of liberty, but it did not develop it. Every institution 
of the country, on which freedom appeared to rest, remained 
under a system of protection. Parliament was protected alike 
from the King and the people by the constant presence of Whig 
nominees ; the Church was protected from the Roman Catholics 
and Nonconformists by the Test Acts; agriculture was pro- 
tected by Corn Laws; trade by Charters and Navigation Laws. 
Under this restrictive régime the British empire grew and 
expanded, and with it grew a vast number of unrepresented 
popular interests, which knocked loudly for admission at the 
closed doors of Parliament. The Tories, who for fifty years 
had governed the country as the servants of the Sovereign, 
refused the demand. A landed aristocracy, said the Duke of 
Wellington, was the best practical form of government, and 
he did not mean to commit his country to the mercies of an 
untried experiment. To Lord Melville he wrote: ‘I don’t in 
general take a gloomy view of things; but I confess that, 
knowing all that I do, I cannot see what is to save Church or 
property, or colonies, or union with Ireland, or eventually 
monarchy, if the Reform Bill passes.’ * 

The Whigs, on the contrary, who had been long exiled from 
power, saw their opportunity, and took advantage of their posi- 
tion. They said that the proposed reform would not produce 
the Radical results which some imagined; and, in pledge of 
their confidence, they offered to head the movement themselves. 
They carried Reform, and, as we know, they reaped the fruits 
of their adroitness—a forty years’ lease of power. But when 
the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ argues from this fact the indefeasible 
right of the Whigs to govern, it shows a misappreciation of the 
circumstances of the case. It overlooks certain fundamental 
changes which were effected in the position of the Whigs by 
the Reform Bill. In the first place, it labours under the delusion 


* ‘Despatches, Memoranda, and Correspondence of Field Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington,’ vol. vii. p. 451. 
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that the Whigs took the name of ‘Liberals’ to show that they 
held the same principles ‘ with those who have toiled and bled 
for freedom all over the world.’ But the truth is that Liberalism 
is the continental name for the democratic movement, whereas 
Whiggism is aristocratic to the core. What brought the Whigs 
to the front in 1830 was their position as aristocratic party 
leaders, not their love of popular liberty. In the second place, 
the Whigs presided over the settlement, just as they did in 1715, 
because the Tories refused to have anything to do with it; and 
as soon as the Tories acquiesced in the settlement, the weakness 
of the Whigs, as depending on the Irish and Radical factions, 
became apparent. In the third place, the reforms which were 
required to resettle the Constitution have, most of them, been 
carried out, and the Whigs have always protested that they 
were as firmly attached as the Tories to the Constitution itself. 
Lastly, the Whigs no longer govern as a proud aristocracy at 
the head of a compact body of parliamentary clients, but merely 
act as the delegated instruments of democracy. They raise the 
moderate-sounding cry of ‘ Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform,’ 
in order to reassure the more timid members of the party ; but, 
though the words may have a Liberal sound, we may be certain 
they will have a Radical meaning. 

If this be so, we shall at least know what principles are at 
stake ; there will be no longer any doubt as to the future lines 
of party division. Between Conservatives and Radicals there 
is a great gulf fixed. All the views of the two parties as to 
the ends of life, liberty, and government are diametrically 
opposed to each other. The philosophical Radical recognises 
no certain origin of the human race, and refuses to assign any 
limits to the improvement of which he conceives it to be 
capable ; all his hopes are fixed on the future of man’s life on 
earth. The Conservatives, on the other hand, holding man’s 
mortal nature to be fundamentally imperfect, restrict their view 
of his earthly existence by the limits of the Christian revelation. 
This divergence of first principles produces a complete separation 
between Conservatives and Radicals in all the spiritual and social 
relations of life. The former desire that the fundamental truths 
of Christianity be recognised in the religion of the State and 
the education of the young. The latter consider that Chris- 
tianity, as defined in the doctrines of the Established Church, is 
‘a decaying order of ideas,’ opposed to the truths of science, and 
they seek, therefore, to sever the connection between Church and 
State, and to banish religion from the schools. Their imagination 
delights in the construction of social Utopias. Still cleaving 
to the old ideas of the French Revolution as to the perfectibility 
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of man, their views are cosmopolitan, anti-national, and hostile 
to established institutions. (The Conservatives, on the con- 
trary, distrustful of man’s fitness for unlimited liberty, range 
themselves on the side of constitutional authority, and have 
more than once in their history opposed the expansion of 
freedom ; but, whenever a new constitutional position has been 
gained for liberty, it has been their practice to abstain from all 
attempts at reaction.* They recognise in the Constitution the 
principle of growth, but they hold that, as with all forms of 
organized life, this principle has its limits. They desire that 
the State should interfere as little as possible with the liberty 
of the individual, but that its whole force should be put forth 
to maintain the greatness of the empire. The Radicals act on 
the reverse principle, They wish for the intervention of the State 
to drive the nation in the direction of their own theories, and 
so long as they see any prospect of advancing their cosmopolitan 
schemes, they care not how injurious their action may be to 
the safety and honour of their country. In a word, we may say 
that the Conservatives are as ready as the Radicals to adopt the 
motto of ‘ progress,’ but that while the latter signify by the 
word their belief in the perfectibility of mankind, the Con- 
servatives limit its application to the organic growth of the 
Constitution. 

Such being the conflicting ideals of the two parties, we may 
forecast with some certainty the manner in which their prin- 
ciples will be applied to practical politics, and the national 
instincts to which each side will appeal. The Radicals, we 
suspect, will employ the cry of ‘Peace, Retrenchment, and 
Reform’ to move the passions of the so-called ‘ consumer,’ and 
will urge upon the country the advisability of further ‘ progress’ 
in that cheapening policy which has so powerfully influenced 
our history during the present century. It should, in our 
opinion, be the policy of the Conservatives to rely on the 
patriotic instincts of the nation, to keep before it a high ideal 
of its responsibilities, to insist on the necessity of maintaining 
efficient establishments, and of consolidating the structure of 
the British Empire. 


* The Conservative principle was admirably expressed in a speech of Sir 
Robert Peel, at Glasgow, in 1837 ; ‘I see the necessity of widening the foundations 
on which the defence of our Constitution and our religious establishments must rest. 
But let me come to the main point, for Ido not wish to conciliate your confidence 
by hoisting false colours. I mean to support the national establishments which con- 
nect Protestantism with the State in the three countries. I mean to support in 
its full integrity the House of Lords as an essential and indispensable condition 
to the maintenance of the Constitution under which we live.’ 
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‘ Peace’ in the mouth of Radicals means ‘ peace at any price,’ 
of which ‘ Retrenchment’ is to be the signal :— 


‘ We can have no confidence ’—said Mr. Rylands, in the debate on 
the National Expenditure, and his sentiments were echoed by Mr. 
Baxter—‘ so long as the imperial policy of the present Government 
exists. And when they are approached by people who want some 
relief from this present distress, I venture to tell them there are only 
two ways in which they can at once assist the trade of the country 
and agriculture also. One alternative is to cut down their expendi- 
ture several millions, and entirely change their policy; the other is 
to resign their seats.’ 


Now Mr. Rylands’s speech was by many people supposed 
to be merely farcical. But in point of fact it was no more 
than the just application of principles which during the last 
generation have been accepted as a kind of gospel. It advo- 
cated progress in the paths of Mr. Cobden. Mr. Cobden 
considered that his doctrines embodied scientific truth. ‘ Free 
trade,’ said he, ‘is eternal in its truth and universal in its 
application.’ The majority of political economists have con- 
firmed his opinion, They told England that she had only to 
say to the other nations of the world: ‘ Restrictions on trade 
injure the consumer, and everybody is aconsumer. ‘The human 
race is one family, but nature has endowed different nations 
with different advantages. We have capital and manufacturing 
skill, but not enough corn ; you have plenty of corn, but insuf- 
ficient manufactures, Do you take our manufactures instead of 
your own, and send us your corn to abate the monopoly of our 
selfish agriculturists.’ They thought that all the world would be 
quick to apply this universal principle. ‘To the English farmer 
they said: ‘ You need not be afraid of a permanent fall in agri- 
cultural prices, for the increase of population and the enlarged 
means of consumption will make your occupation as profitable 
to you as it is with your present prohibitive duty.’ How have 
these ‘scientific’ predictions been verified? At this moment 
our Government are vainly expostulating with the governments 
of the Continent who are bent on excluding our manufactures 
from their markets by prohibitive tariffs. Nor is this simply 
the work of kings and despots. The Republic of France is 
among the sinners, while the model Republic of America, having 
successfully fostered her industries against our competition, has 
now become our rival in foreign markets, and is even underselling 
us in our own. Nay, our very colonies have closed their ports to us. 
Agriculture is suffering from unparalleled depression. That per- 
haps might be borne by the manufacturer. But it becomes a very 
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different matter when we find that our manufacturing exports 
are rapidly diminishing, while our imports, as is shown by the 
returns in the woollen, iron and steel, silk and cotton manu- 
factures are enormously on the increase.* Surely hard facts like 
these should make even the members of the Cobden Club 
diffident in asserting that ‘ free trade is eternal in its truth, and 
universal in its application.’ 
But the faith of the so-called free-traders is invincible. 


‘Experience shows,’ says Mr. Lowe, ‘ that, in order to solve the 
question on which the science of political economy turns, all that is 
wanted is the knowledge that the ruling passions of mankind are 
wealth and ease.’ 


It required the courageous cynicism of the Member for the 
University of London to declare of his kind : 


‘ Nos numerus sumus et fruges consumere nati.’ 


But like all cynics he is wrong. There are many influences 
which disturb calculations based on the so-called science of 
political economy. ‘There is the law of nature, which draws 
a perpetual line between the rich and the poor; the con- 
solation of religion, which alleviates the sufferings of poverty 
by spiritual hope; the passion of ambition, which causes the 
strong to assert their supremacy over the weak ; and the passion 
of envy, which causes the weak to hate the success of the 
strong. Even, however, if we consider the love of wealth 
to be the ruling passion of modern times, it is strange that 
Mr. Lowe should have overlooked the real application of his 
principle. Does he not see that all the great measures of fiscal 
policy in the first half of this century were measures of class 
legislation? The Corn Bill of 1815 was class legislation for the 
advantage of the landed interest. It was shortsighted in its 
selfishness. The agricultural class ought to have foreseen that 
it would be unable to stand against the united hostility of the 
other native industries, which it at once irritated and suppressed. 
But the repeal of the Corn Laws was equally a measure of class 
legislation, carried by the combined influence of the manufactur- 
ing and monied classes acting for their own immediate interests. 
It was for the interest of the former class to increase manu- 
facturing production by cheapening the cost of living, and so 
lowering the price of labour. Their views were to a great 
extent correct, and had they limited, or rather extended, them, 
by considering the interests of their country as well as of their 








* ‘Hansard,’ vol. cexlviii. 1462, 
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class, and by looking to the question of revenue and national de- 
fence, they would have deserved all the praise that was once 
freely lavished on them. As it was, they fixed their thoughts 
on the object immediately before them, and, confiding in the 
cosmopolitan theories of Mr. Cobden, excluded from their cal- 
culations the element of foreign competition. They forgot that 
a time might come when they themselves would be exposed to 
the same difficulties from that competition which they were now 
preparing for the agriculturist. ‘Twenty years of extraordinary 
prosperity appeared to justify the wisdom, while they really 
only disguised the full consequences, of their policy. We can 
now hardly doubt, that the great period of production which 
followed the abolition of the Corn Laws was not the result 
simply of the adoption of free trade by England, but of the 
extension of the railway system, the inventions of science, and, 
above all, the contemporary discovery of gold in California 
and Australia, which gave a new impulse to trade and com- 
merce. It is obvious that these external influences have ceased to 
operate with their old energy, and the manufacturing classes, like 
the agricultural, are now suffering fram the effects of unlimited 
competition. But there is one class which profits, while all 
others suffer, from the fall in prices, and that is the monied 
class, the possessors of realized wealth, who are the consumers 
pure and simple of the community. The importance of this 
class, rising all through the eighteenth century, was enormously 
increased by the fortunes made during the Revolutionary War. 
To its influence was due the rapid contraction of the currency 
when that war was concluded; by the Reform Bill of 1832 it 
secured a predominance in Parliament; while to estimate its 
power at the present moment we have only to consider the vast 
increase in the realized wealth of the country since the abolition 
of the Corn Laws. 

It appears to us that the future history of England will greatly 
depend upon the extent to which this class is able to influence 
the policy of the country. The instincts of the monied class 
naturally tend to become rather cosmopolitan than national. 
It is their interest to increase their incomes in the first place 
by cheapening, as far as possible, the necessaries and luxuries 
of life, and in the second place by obtaining high rates of 
interest for their money. They secure these objects by en- 
couraging the importation of foreign goods, and by lending 
to foreign projectors. Should the monied consumer, therefore, 
be able to turn public opinion in his favour, the course of 
our foreign policy may readily be foreseen. At once the 
usurers and dependents of the world, trembling at each rumour 
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of foreign complications, it is evident that we should be no 
longer able to speak with our old authority in the councils 
of Europe. We should hear a vast amount of talk about 
the brotherhood of mankind, though at the same time we 
should be aware that other nations were excluding our goods 
from their markets by hostile tariffs. Under such circum- 
stances, no Government would long be able to resist the cry for 
retrenching expenditure. We should reduce our establishments, 
and the dismemberment of the empire would begin. Home 
Rule would be conceded to Ireland, in the name of justice, and 
in the hope of a quiet life. The colonies, whose local inde- 
pendence is already complete, seeing that we were unwilling to 
protect them, and no longer recognising in the mother country 
the image of imperial greatness, would disown their connection 
with us. It would be said that the time had come for redressing 
the wrongs of India, and for granting to her the self-government 
we have hitherto wickedly withheld from her. Then, all the 
energies of the country being concentrated within the ‘silver 
streak,’ the Radicals would proceed to reconstruct society on those 
abstract principles, which they are at present only able to apply 
within the pages of magazines. 

Such is the policy which is even now presenting itself in 
various and ambiguous disguises upon ‘advanced’ platforms. 
We will not insult the people of England by supposing that it 
represents their real desires. But we ought not, in consequence 
of the extravagance of these views, to lose sight of that element 
of truth and reason which they contain. The monied class 
is a most important and valuable part of the community. It 
constitutes the ballast and stability of the nation. But it is by 
its nature stationary, and can only contribute to national expan- 
sion, when it employs its capital, directly or indirectly, to pro- 
mote home production. Again, cheap food is absolutely essential 
to the well-being of a nation which devotes the greater part of 
its productive energy to manufacture. On the other hand, cheap 
food only benefits those who have employment or money, and 
employment is, for the most part, dependent on production. It 
appears to us, therefore, that the problem for statesmen to consider 
is rather how the general productive energies of the country may 
be encouraged, than how the interests of one class of consumers, 
however powerful, may be advanced. We have adopted the 
principle of Free Trade, a principle which in itself is sound 
and good. But do not let us confound free trade with free 
importation. Free trade implies equality of trade, and this is 
inconsistent with the imposition of hostile tariffs. It is certain 
that, from whatever motives, jealousy, patriotism, or necessities 
of 
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of revenue, the principal nations of Europe, as well as the 
United States and our own colonies, are endeavouring to ex- 
clude our goods from their markets. This cannot, except by 
an abuse of language, be called free trade. Should their 
policy be successful, it is evident that, in the absence of new 
markets, the operations of the English manufacturer must be 
limited by the demands of the home consumer, while, even 
in this market, he is exposed to the full pressure of foreign 
competition. 

Under these circumstances, what ought we todo? Not, cer- 
tainly, to abandon, without an effort, the system we adopted in 
1846. That system we indeed believe to have been shortsighted 
and impolitic. In committing ourselves to it we did not make 
sufficient allowance for the operation of two disturbing forces— 
national esprit de corps, and class jealousy. We acted on Mr. 
Lowe’s principle, that the first object of every human being, and 
therefore of every hation, is to make money ; other nations, how- 
ever, with fewer opportunities for money-making than ourselves, 
declined to regard matters in the same light. Our manufacturers 
hoped to lessen the cost of production by free importation ; but 
their workmen thought only of keeping up the rate of wages by 
a system of class protection. Good fortune, however, attended 
our first application of Mr. Cobden’s principles, and ‘in our 
prosperity we said, We shall never be removed.’ It would be 
cowardly, in the moment of adversity, to disown, without 
a struggle, the faith to which, a generation ago, we too 
confidently pledged ourselves. The adoption of free trade 
was a national act, and all classes in the country ought to 
feel that to surrender it would be a blow to the credit of 
England. Cordial co-operation between the agricultural and 
manufacturing interests, between employers and employed, is 
the first essential. Could this be secured, we should despair 
of nothing. Success under such conditions would be far 
indeed from re-establishing Mr. Cobden’s reputation as a 
statesman, but it would greatly raise the glory of England, if 
she could maintain her ground against the obstacles opposed 
to her by the commercial jealousy of America and France, the 
military necessities of Germany, the pride of Spain, and the 
barbarism of Russia. , 

But if the unequal system of competition to which we are 
exposed prove too strong for human efforts to overcome, and 
threaten to starve our native powers of production, ought we, as 
reasonable men, to persist in our fetish-worship? Mr. Mill will 
not be suspected of economical heterodoxy, and he speaks his 
mind very plainly on this point :— 
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* A country,’ says he, ‘cannot be expected to renounce the power of 
taxing foreigners unless foreigners will in return practise towards 
itself the same forbearance. The only mode in which a country can 
save itself from being a loser by the revenue duties imposed by other 
countries on its commodities, is to impose corresponding revenue 
duties on theirs. Only it must take care that these duties be not so 
high as to exceed all that remains of the advantage of the trade, and 
put an end to importation altogether, causing the article to be either 
produced at home, or imported from another and a dearer market.’ * 


These are the views of a professed economist, who excluded 
from his philosophy all considerations of national pride and 
honour. It appears to us that they are exceedingly applicable to 
our present circumstances. For one reason or another the great 
nations of the world maintain the principle of Protection, and 
elect to support the home against the foreign producer, Mr. 
Mill, looking at the matter as a mere philosopher, pronounces 
that, under such circumstances, duty may be met with duty, 
provided only that the duty be not so high as to destroy the 
trade. Adam Smith goes farther, and strikes a nobler note. 
‘ Defence,’ he says, speaking in support of the Navigation 
Laws, ‘is of more importance than opulence ;’ ¢ and well would 
it have been for England if this patriotic principle had been 
retained as the basis of her fiscal policy. The only question is, 
whether, under any circumstances, we can recede with safety 
from the position to which we committed ourselves in 1846. 
Were our productive energy confined to the British Islands, 
it is plain that, as our soil would be unable to support the 
population, we should be obliged to confess our dependence 
on the foreigner. But what England cannot do, the British 
Empire can. Assuming that our efforts to procure a modifica- 
tion in foreign tariffs be useless, can it be doubted that, with 
moderate duties upon the imports of all nations who will not 
trade with us on equal terms, the colonies would, in a few years, 
supply the amount of additional food required for these islands 
at the same low rates as at present? Such a limited application 
of the principles of free trade would accord justly with the con- 
stitution of human nature. It is not true that nations depend 
upon each other for existence ; it is unfortunately too true that 
the stronger nation seeks to aggrandize itself at the expense of 
the weaker. But no nation or society can flourish, in which 
the different members do not co-operate for the general good. 
Mr. Cobden’s doctrine, that nature has differently endowed the 
different countries of the world, in order to facilitate the union 





* Mill’s ‘ Political Economy,’ book v. chap. 4. 
+ ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ book iv. chap. 2. 
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of mankind, may be applied to the various parts of the British 
Empire without any of the disturbing considerations of inter- 
national rivalry. The colonies have adopted the unfilial policy 
of protecting themselves against the mother country. In doing 
so they have only retaliated on England the selfish disregard 
she showed for their commercial interests in the legislation 
growing out of the Reform Bill of 1832. Nevertheless, their 
conduct was unnatural, and has brought them no prosperity. 
Local self-government, limited by the principle of protection, 
necessarily encourages the jealousies of class and race which 
spring with native vigour on colonial soil. But with their 
intensely strong imperial feeling, we do not doubt that the 
colonies would combine with England to promote a policy cal- 
culated to benefit the whole empire. A healthy state of trade 
would thus be created; that is to say, we should have a large 
and growing, but steady market ; and British capital, instead of 
being wasted on foreign adventurers, would be employed in 
developing the resources of our dependencies. The members 
of the empire, already attracted to the centre by strong ties 
of sentiment and affection, would-be united to it by the 
bond of common interest. They would soon desire to share in 
imperial as well as local self-government, and, with a just 
system of representation, would take pride in contributing 
towards the defence of the empire, thus lightening the burden of 
military taxation, which now falls wholly on the mother country. 
And how vastly would England, as the centre of such an inde- 
pendent, self-supporting empire, founded upon free institutions, 
increase her influence in the councils of Europe, for the main- 
tenance of the balance of power, and the peace of the world! * 
Any development of Imperial policy will, it is plain, interfere 
with the Radical views of ‘ progress’; and it is therefore not 
surprising to find that the most bitter attacks of that party are 
directed against the measures which the present Ministry have 
adopted for the maintenance of English interests. We trust 
and believe that they will be unsuccessful ; but in the meantime 
it will be instructive to consider what the Radicals mean by 
the ‘Reform’ which is to be the climax of the ‘cheapening’ 
rogramme presented to the country as the counter attraction to 
ho Beaconsfield’s Imperialism. Mr. Chamberlain told us in 
1873 that the word implies ‘Free Church, Free Schools, Free 
Labour, and Free Land.’t Freedom, it seems, is to be the order 








* The possibility of such an union is foreshadowed in the ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ 
book v. chap. 3. 
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of the day under the Radical régime. Let us see how much 
freedom they will give us. 

Free Church, of course, means ‘ disestablished and disendowed 
Church.’ Disestablishment, in Mr. Chamberlain’s view, is part 
of the progress of humanity. Now, looking at the matter from 
the Tory view of Constitutional development, it is evident that 
the Church has been constantly altering her relations to the State. 
She altered them at the Reformation, she altered them again 
after the Restoration; she altered them finally when the Test 
Acts were repealed. But nothing in this course of development 
tends to show that its climax will be the disestablishment of the 
National Church. Desperate, indeed, would be the cause of 
liberty, and contemptible the political intelligence of the 
English people, if, in the ideal pursuit of freedom, they resolved 
to sever their connection with that Protestant Reformed Church, 
to preserve which they once altered the line of their hereditary 
monarchical succession. The English nation did not profess its 
indifference to the reformed religion when it abolished the old 
religious tests; it merely declared its belief that the Church 
was, spiritually speaking, quite strong enough, by aid of its 
existing organization, to hold its own against the sects without 
the direct protection of the State. 

Mr. Chamberlain, however, wishes to do away with the 
Establishment as ‘a great political engine for repressing the 
freest intellectual life and thought, and for opposing the mani- 
festation and fulfilment of the popular will.’ The people of 
England do not take this view of the Church. They remember 
that, at a time when the Church occupied a more dominant 
position than she does at present, she stood in the breach to 
defend those national liberties which the Dissenters were ready 
to surrender. They retain, too, a tradition of the amount of 
freedom they enjoyed when the sects did actually succeed in 
disestablishing the Church; and their experience of the reign 
of the Saints has not predisposed them to accelerate the reign of 
the Philosophers. They know well that the Church within its 
ample borders has found room for taste and letters, for the wit 
of Swift and Sydney Smith; for the philosophy of Butler and 
Berkeley ; while at the same time her free spirit has nurtured 
the piety of Wilson, Ken, and Keble; the missionary heroism 
of Patteson and Selwyn; and the faithful ministration of Hook. 
* They give the Church credit for having, by her own voluntary 
movement, laid the foundations for the present system of 
National Education. And they admire the devotion shown by 
the clergy in grappling with the moral and physical evils of our 
great 
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great towns, which constitute so serious a danger to modern 
society. 

It is, therefore, improbable that Mr. Chamberlain’s views of 
spiritual freedom will commend themselves to public opinion. 
Unfortunately, it is not impossible that they may find more 
favour with certain parties in the Church itself. So far is the 
Established Church from restricting the spirit of liberty, that 
liberty is the chief cause of the evils from which she suffers. 
The constitution of the Church is founded on a compromise ; 
the existence of two parties within her pale has always been 
recognised as legitimate ; yet the extreme sections of these two 
parties seem now to be bent on mutual destruction, the fana- 
tical Protestants seeking to deprive their opponents of their 
constitutional liberty, and the ultra-Catholics setting at defiance 
the decisions of the law. Such a state of things is natural in 
the absence of any central spiritual authority like that recognised 
by the Church of Rome. ‘Effects unhappy! from a noble 
cause. But if Liberty causes these evils, she may also cure 
them. The good sense of the clergy must perceive that the 
Church is strong, because, in spite of differences, it is still able 
to act as an united body. All Churchmen have a common form 
of prayer, a common history, and a common belief in the funda- 
mental doctrines of historical Christianity ; they differ on one 
important question—the nature and attributes of the priesthood. 
Surely, under such circumstances, it is advisable to apply as 
far as possible the principle of Jlaisser faire. Let both the 
extreme parties find by experience that they cannot have every- 
thing their own way. The Church Association will learn that 
sacerdotalism has no attractions whatever for the bulk of Eng- 
lishmen, except when it seems to be persecuted. The Ritualists, 
on the other hand, will find out that the common sense of 
the country is not prepared to tolerate in its clergy all the cha- 
racteristics of the Roman Catholic priesthood except their celi- 
bacy and their submission to authority. There is a growing 
aversion among Churchmen on both sides for the excesses of 
extreme partisans, and a desire to promote common action, 
which shows itself in the increasing popularity of the Diocesan 
Conferences. A modus vivendi may eventually be secured if we 
are not too hasty in anticipating it by attempts at legislation. 
We have entire sympathy with the objects proposed in the 
‘enabling’ measure which has lately passed through Convoca- 
tion. Convocation is the constitutional voice of the Church, 
and it is right that the Church should have a just amount of 
power to regulate its own affairs. On this subject we have 
spoken at length in another article in the present number. 

Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile we would suggest to all those who desire the welfare 
of the Established Church that it is better to 


* Bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of.’ 


The existing law as to ritual has been declared; let it be 
strictly enforced against those who are wilfully disobedient. 
Men who love their party and their own opinions better than 
the historical Church of England may advance the schemes 
of Mr. Chamberlain, but they will not serve the cause of 
liberty. 

Upon the subject of ‘ free schools’ and ‘ free labour’ we need 
not dwell; it will be sufficient to translate the expressions into 
ordinary English. ‘Free schools’ in the Radical vocabulary 
mean schools at which attendance is compulsory, from which 
all religious instruction is rigidly excluded, and in which the 
education of the children of a part of the community is given at 
the expense of all the rest. We have had some experience of 
this system in a mild form, and Mr. Chamberlain may be 
assured of one thing—it is not popular. As to ‘ free labour,’ we 
can only suppose that Mr. Chamberlain invented the expression 
in order to provide himself with a quartette of principles. It 
does not appear to have any meaning in common sense. The 
laws of England leave the workman at perfect liberty to make 
his own terms with his employer ; if his freedom in this respect 
is restricted, it is by the tyranny of his own class, from which, 
at a certain point, the law steps in to protect him. It is true 
indeed that the law does not recognise in the workman a right 
to break with impunity the contracts into which he has entered 
with his employer. And, as this is the only limit which 
the law imposes on his liberty, we presume, if the phrase 
‘free labour’ has any meaning at all, that the Radicals, in their 
zeal for ‘ progress,’ are prepared to remove the inconvenient 
restriction. 

The question of ‘free land’ is of more practical moment, 
but here again the expression entirely fails to convey the meaning 
which Mr. Chamberlain intends. Liberty, in the opinion of the 
Radicals, is nothing without equality ; and their conception of 
‘free land’ is land freed from the encumbrance of an aristocracy,. 
and divided, as in France, among small proprietors. But how 
is this end to be attained by legislation? Mr. Chamberlain 
thinks that it might be arrived at by abolishing the law of entail 
and the custom of primogeniture. There can be no doubt what- 
ever that the land laws of England were designed for the pro- 
tection of an aristocracy ; and, considering that the aristocratic 
element 
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element has been predominant through the history of our nation, 
this cannot be considered very surprising. The law of entail 
originated in the desire of the landowner to preserve his estate 
to his family, and to secure it against forfeiture by the Crown; 
while the custom of primogeniture was of course designed to 
perpetuate the existence of families. We may recognise his- 
torically how valuable the law has been to England by creating 
a body sufficiently powerful to secure our liberties against the 
encroachments of the Crown. And we must acknowledge too 
that the effect of the custom has been salutary in compelling the 
younger members of families to rely on their own exertions, thus 
leavening society with the manners and sentiments of the aristo- 
cracy, and furnishing a constant supply of officers for our army 
and navy. But these benefits have now been secured by long 
habit, and the restrictive operation of the law of entail has ceased 
to exercise any real influence on the preservation of families. 
Should it appear from the evidence given before the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture that the restrictions of entail operate 
injuriously to the interests of the community, we do not suppose 
that any party in the country would seriously resist its abolition. 
We believe, however, that it will be found that the effects of 
entail have been unduly magnified. It was possible, almost from 
the first, to contravene its operation by the method of ‘ common 
recovery’; and it is now chiefly employed in making provision 
for marriage settlements. A very strong case will have to be 
made out against the evils of entail, before the Legislature will 
consent to take away from the owner of real property the liberty 
that it secures to the owner of personalty. 

But in any case, if Mr. Chamberlain thinks that the reform of 
the land laws will produce a revolution in the tenure of land, he 
will be disappointed. Suppose that the law of entail were 
repealed to-morrow, what would be the effect? Simply that 
poor owners would be replaced by rich ones, while small entailed 
estates would be engulfed in large neighbouring properties. 
Invalidate the custom of primogeniture, and we should only find 
that landowners would be more careful to make their wills. 
Again, Mr. Chamberlain talks of securing to the tenant by Act 
of Parliament compensation for unexhausted improvements. 
But what fresh security can the Legislature give the tenant that 
he cannot secure for himself? On old estates with an hereditary 
tenantry old ties of affection between landlord and tenant render 
protection unnecessary. In other cases, when there is no con- 
tract, the Agricultural Holdings Act raises a presumption in 
favour of the tenant. And in simple cases of contract why 
should the Legislature intervene between the parties more than 

in 
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in any other commercial transaction? The truth is, that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals are not nearly stringent enough to 
secure his objects. ‘Free land,’ in his sense, will only be 
obtained when the Legislature interferes to prevent liberty of 
bequest and to limit the right of ownership. 

To discuss such a possibility in England is superfluous. We 
will only add one or two remarks to show the futility of apply- 
ing abstract principles to a question which can only be viewed 
in relation to circumstances. We have lately heard a great deal 
about the successful farming of the small owners in Saxony and 
Prussia, and about the wealth acquired by the petty proprietors 
in France, as if we had nothing to do but to apply the same 
principles in England with a like certainty of success. It is 
forgotten that the ideal of life among these foreigners is entirely 
different from that which prevails in England. The results 
which they produce are no doubt due to a sense of ownership, 
but it must be added that beyond this goal of petty proprietor- 
ship their thoughts and desires never extend. ‘Thus their ideas, 
their families, and their numbers are alike stationary ; the son 
inherits the traditions as well as the property of his father, and 
treads in the same limited track :— 


‘Idem condit ager soles, idemque reducit, 
Metiturque suo rusticus orbe diem.’ 


There is much that is beautiful in a primitive society of this 
kind, and which England does not possess. It has the virtue of 
social stability. But how would it be possible to apply their 
system of life in a country whose fortunes have been determined 
by a principal of constant expansion? What but the operation of 
irresistible social and economical forces has caused the disap- 
pearance of the noble old English race of yeomanry? They have 
vanished before the growing power of capital, and the constant 
desire for the social status conferred by the possession of land. 
But the same influences which have encouraged the accumulation 
of large estates at home have driven the English race abroad, to 
enlarge their own fortunes and the borders of the empire. It is 
idle to compare the condition of any class of men in France or 
Germany, where the colonizing instinct does not exist, with the 
condition of the Englishman, whose first consideration is always 
how he may ‘ better’ himself. We venture to say that there is not 
one of the questions between landlord and tenant, whether as to 
reduction of rent, removal of restrictions, preservation of game, 
or compensation for improvements, that will not be better settled 
by the laws of nature than the laws of Parliament. We are not 
obliged to consider the problem in the same way that we should 
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if all the food of the country were raised within its four seas. 
In one direction indeed, as we have already said, we think the 
nation might limit its habit of self-seeking by giving it a defi- 
nite goal, and by encouraging the ‘ cheap defence’ of the empire. 
We now hear, for instance, of eighty tenant farmers leaving 
their country for Texas; but under a really Imperial system 
would they not certainly betake themselves, with their capital 
and industry, to Canada, Australia, or New Zealand, and thus 
preserve their allegiance to the Queen ? 

These, then, are the principles which appear to us to be at 
stake. Our Imperial system exists by the harmonious action of 
centrifugal and centripetal forces. The liberties of the subject, 
asserted ages ago in England, have laid the foundations for a 
great empire composed of free but loyal societies in all parts of 
the world. The unity of this empire consists solely in the alle- 
giance of all the parts to one sovereign, who is the visible 
representative of the historic liberties of the race. Were the 
centrifugal principles of local liberty to operate alone, it is plain 
that the union of the parts could no longer be maintained. We 
stand now at the parting of two political ways. Within the 
next twenty years the nation will have irrevocably decided 
what direction its ‘ progress’ is to take ; it will have pronounced 
for the Conservative policy of constitutional development, or 
for the Radical programme of revolutionary change ; we shall 
know whether the Empire is to be consolidated or dismem- 
bered ; whether the connection between Church and State is 
to be strengthened or severed; whether the’ form of our Go- 
vernment is to be a Monarchy or a Republic; in a word, 
whether our principle of self-government is to be that of a 
society in which classes and individuals are willing to co-operate 
for the common welfare, or of one in which every one seeks to 
advance himself at the expense of his neighbour. We wait with 
confidence, though not without anxiety, to observe the attitude 
of the constituencies at the next general election, The judg- 
ment of the nation will have to be given during a period of 
unexampled depression, and while it is a prey to the discon- 
tented feelings which such times never fail to produce. But, 
as Swift says, ‘the people naturally love the Constitution under 
which they live. So long as the real issues are fairly set 
before them, we believe that the political instinct of English- 
men will enable them to form a just opinion of the circum- 
stances in which they are placed. 

Such being the case, a grave responsibility will rest upon the 
Whigs. The Whigs appear throughout English history in the 
twofold capacity of patriots and partisans, and it is only in the 
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former capacity that they deserve admiration. History pays a 
tribute to their conduct in 1688, but it gives the Whigs little 
credit for their behaviour to the sovereign in 1784, and still 
less for their disloyalty to their country during the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic War. It does not forget nor forgive their 
depreciation of our successes in the Peninsula, and their un- 
patriotic lamentations over the crowning victory of Waterloo. 
Again, it does full justice to their statesmanlike adroitness in 
settling the Reform Question in 1832, and applauds the firm- 
ness of Lord Grey in resisting the pressure of the Radicals after 
Reform had been secured. But its opinion of the part played 
by Lord John Russell in 1846, in the matter of the Coercion 
Bill for Ireland, is not high; and its verdict on the conduct of 
the Whigs during the recent crisis remains to be delivered. 

We can understand, if we cannot admire, the attitude main- 
tained by Lord Granville and Lord Hartington towards the 
Government for the last three years. Their national instincts 
as men of patriotism have been checked by their necessities as 
party leaders. But the time has come when it is no longer 
possible for them to play the part of waiters upon Providence. 
They must decide for their country or their party, and cast their 
vote for a Conservative or a Radical policy. If they elect for 
the former their course is plain. They will say that, however 
much they may have disagreed with the recent policy of the 
Government, the question is now settled, and that they will 
carry out, as loyally as the Tories, the provisions of the Treaty 
of Berlin, the Treaty of Gandamuk, and the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention. They will profess that they are ready to maintain the 
national establishments in such a state of efficiency as to pro- 
vide for the full defence of the Empire; that they desire to 
preserve the connection between Church and State; and that 
they will uphold to their full extent the ancient prerogatives of 
the Crown. Such a courageous declaration of principle would 
of course deprive them of the support of the Radicals. 

But it may be that the old oligarchical instincts will prevail, 
and that, true to their old motto, ‘ Better to reign in hell than 
serve in heaven,’ they will endeavour to come to some under- 
standing with the Radicals. Nor are there wanting indications 
that this is the course they are likely to pursue. The character 
of their policy through the Eastern crisis, in which they always 
a though they sometimes abstained from voting, with the 

adicals ; the utterances of Lord Hartington and Mr. Adam, 
which made all the world suppose that an assault was about to 
be delivered against the Scotch Establishment ; the ambiguous 
speech of the Liberal leader on the Land Question ; and, _— 
all, 
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all, his complete and unequivocal surrender to Mr. Chamberlain 
in the ‘Flogging’ episode—these things show how much 
initiative comes from the Whig section of the Liberal party. 
But if the Whigs were to regain place by a composition with 
the Radicals, they might indeed reign, but they would not 
govern. They would be in the same unhappy and dependent 
position as they occupied between 1832-1841, the nominal 
heads of a coalition composed of their own followers, the 
Radicals, and the Irish, which would be liable to dissolution at a 
moment's notice. Mr. Parnell has frankly told Lord Hartington 
what is expected of him under such circumstances. ‘ He had 
remarked that Lord Hartington was under the impression that 
they would treat him and his party if they came into power to 
the same physic with which they had treated the Tories. But 
it was a mistake, because when the Whigs got office they would 
have a much easier and more efficacious way of reducing them.’ 
And the Radicals also take care to show him that they mean 
to keep an eye upon his conduct. In the course of the debate 
on Mr. Chaplin’s motion, Lord Hartington said : 


‘I do not venture to express any confident opinion whether under 
our social system it would be possible by any legitimate means to 
create a large class of small proprietors; but it seems not wise to 
maintain, if you could avoid doing so, a system of law which makes 
the transfer of land so difficult and so expensive to small proprietors.’ 


We are sure that if Conservative statesmen had chosen to deal 
with the question raised by the leader of the Opposition they would 
not have approached it in this timid and halting fashion. ‘It 
would not be wise to maintain, if you could avoid doing so’! Of 
course it would not. What man in his senses is anxious to 
preserve a system of transfer which benefits nobody but the 
lawyers? Nevertheless the fact remains, that Conservative as 
well as Liberal Governments have attempted vainly to solve a 
problem which seems to baffle human ingenuity. Conservatives, 
again, would certainly not be slow to welcome the accession to 
their numbers which would be made by a large class of small 
proprietors, if it were possible to create such ‘ by any legitimate 
means, that is to say, without interfering with liberty, or the 
rights of property. A question more unlikely to raise a party 
issue it is difficult to conceive. Nevertheless the editor of a 
Radical journal pounced down upon the words with an air of 
severe exultation, The phrase ‘small proprietors’ was quite 
enough for him. ‘These words,’ said he, ‘suggest the possi- 
bility of a considerable area of united action for the Liberal 
party in the not remote future. They have been uttered; they 
cannot 
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cannot be recalled ; and if they are not wholly meaningless, 
they indicate an entirely new departure in contemporary 
politics” And he proceeded to show what the Radicals 
expect from this new departure, by dwelling on the benefits 
which would be derived from State intervention in the contract 
between landlord and tenant! Surely facts like these ought 
either to open the eyes of the Whigs as to their relations 
with the Radicals, or to open the eyes of the country to the 
character of the Whigs. Here are two sets of politicians using 
the same phrases about ‘ peace, retrenchment, and reform,’ and 
the transfer of land, to signify utterly different things, and acting 
in apparent union while disagreeing with each other on almost 
every conceivable subject. And this monstrous alliance the 
Whigs maintain for the sole purpose of a party triumph over 
opponents from whom they differ merely on points of detail. 
As we have already said, Lord Granville and Lord Hartington 
must speak more plainly, or they will justly incur the charge 
of being what Johnson long ago called their political ancestors, 
‘ bottomless Whigs.’ 

The duty of Conservative voters—and by the word Conserva~ 
tive we have endeavoured to show that we mean all those who 
care for the Constitution—is clear. The return of a majority 
united merely in name, the leaders of which would distrust and 
be distrusted by their followers, and be able to govern only 
with the assistance of their opponents, would at the present 
crisis of our affairs be particularly disastrous. In the state of 
politics abroad, and with widespread distress at home, what the 
country wants is a Government strong enough in the support of 
the people to check the attempts of foreign ambition, and inde- 
pendent enough to despise the intrigues of domestic treason. 
The present Ministry have shown that they are determined to 
maintain the just influence of England in the councils of 
Europe, and that they are anxious by sober but useful legisla- 
tion to improve the domestic condition of the people. We 
believe that the nation has confidence in their policy, and that 
at the next election it will give them a majority sufficient to 
enable Her Majesty to maintain the high standard of prosperity 
which has hitherto distinguished her long and glorious reign. 
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raines, 225, 226 — travelled blocks, 
226, 227—deposit of ‘till’ in Scot- 
land, 228, 229—marks of glaciation 
in North America, 230—and of sub- 
mersion, 231 — traces of recurring 
periods of warmth in Scotland, ib.— 
in North America and in Switzer- 
land, 232 — astronomical causes of 
periodical changes of climate, 233— 
eccentric movement of the earth, ib. 
—aphelion and perihelion, 234—the 
true zero, ib.—internal heat of the 
earth, 235—effect of sun-heat, 236, 
237—of snow and ice, 237—scanty 
snowfall on lowlands, 238 — Mr. 
Croll’s theory of ice-caps, 239—trade- 
winds, 240, 241—two reasons for the 
snow not melting in summer, 242— 
evidence of submergence, 242, 243— 
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of the former occurrence of warm 
climates in Arctic regions, 244 — 
remains of the flora of the Miocene 
period, 244-246—alternation of the 
glacial epochs, 246—indications of 
glacial and mild climates through- 
ont Geological Time, 248—the Eo- 
cene period, 250—erratic blocks, ib. 
—ancient flora at Spitzbergen, 251. 

Gladstone, Mr., his candidature for the 
Scotch election, 287—attitude to- 
wards the Government, 569—on the 
conduct of the Government, 569, 570. 

Gluck, his biography, 86. 

Goodrich Castle, siege and fall of, 171. 

Grétry’s ‘ Richard Coeur de Lion,’ effect 
of, 77. 

Grove, Mr. George, ‘Dictionary of 
Music,’ 72—his freedom from party 
spirit, 93. 

H. 


Hallam, on the ‘Submission of the 
Clergy,’ 552, 553. 

Hamey, Dr. Baldwin, 364—his gifts to 
the College of Physicians, 366. 

Handel, 75—his duel with Matheson, 
75—biography, 84. 

Harcourt, Sir Wm., on the Afghan 
debate, 571. 

Harley, Lady Brilliana, besieged at 
Brampton, 160. 

Hartington, Lord, on Mr. Chaplin’s 
motion, 605. 

Harvey, Dr., 359—his grand discovery, 
361—loss of his papers, 362—gifts to 
the College of Physicians, 363. 

Haydn’s biography, by Herr ©. F. 
Poh!, 82—called ‘the father of 
instrumental music,’ 83. 

Henry IIL.’s reflections on Paris, 517. 

-— IV., of France, 501—birth and 

early years, 503—at the College of 

Navarre, ib.—chief of the reformed 

party, 505—genius for war, 505, 506 

—marriage, 507—escapes death by 

attending mass, ib.—force of cha- 

racter, 508— escape to Alengon, 5(09— 

truce with Catherine de Medicis, ib.— 

takes Fleurence, ib.—at Nérac, 510— 

challenges the Duc de Guise, 511— 

appeals against the sentence of 

Sixtus V., 512—at Saint-Brix, 512 

—at the battle of Coutras, 513, 514— 

his inactivity, 515—conferences with 

Henry IIL. at Tours, 516—embar- 

rassing position on his death, 518— 

abandons the siege of Paris, ib.— 

battle at Arques, 519-521—-attacks 
the suburbs of Paris, and carries off 
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Marie de Beauvillicrs, 521—letter to 
Madame de Guiche, 522—first meet- 
ing with Gabrielle d’Estrées, ib.— 
battle of Ivry, 523-525—lingers at 
Mantes, 526 — adventures’ with 
Gabrielle, 527—blockades Paris, 528 
—conversion to the Romish Church, 
530-—-consecrated at Chartres, 531— 
measures for the well-being of his 
people, 532, 533—expensive tastes, 
533—death of Gabrielle and liaison 
with Henriette d’Entragues, 534— 
marries Mary of Medicis, 535—fond- 
ness for la chasse, 536—for the gaming 
table, ib.—taste for building, 537— 
religious toleration, ib.— foreign 
— 538 — passion for Mdlle. de 

ontmorency, 539—assassinated, 540 
—prosperous state of France, 541— 
his bons mots, 542—compared with 
the ‘ Grand Monarque,’ 543. 

Henry VIIL., his Act for the submission 
of the clergy, 545—summons the 
deceased Thomas Becket to appear 
at the King’s Court of Justice, 5.0. 

Herefordshire, 143—its natural features 
and resources, 144—British cromlech, 
145—camps, 146—Croft Ambrey, 147 
—alvance of the Romans, 148— 
Roman remains, 149—and roads, 150 
—a bishop's see established, ib.— 
traditions of Ethelbert’s murder, 150, 
151—Offa’s penance and dyke, ib.— 
inroads of the Welsh, 152— Ewyas 
Harold, 153—traces of the Norman 
period, 154—Royal forests, ib.—the 
curfew bell, 155— Abbey Dore 
Church, ib.—Wigmore, 156—Weob- 
ley Castle, 158—Brampton Castle, 
159, 160—Brilliana Harley, 160— 
churches, 162, 163—cathedral, 163 
—Norman architecture, 163, 164— 
Kilpeck Church, 164—Sir John Old- 
castle, 165—various heroes, 166-168; 
—siege of Goodrich, 171—John 
Abel, Thomas Blount, 173—Sir John 
Scudamore, 175— poets, 176-178— 
legends and folk lore, 179, 180— 
histories, 181-186. 

Herfast, Bishop of Thetford, 415. 

Hermand, Lord, his peculiarities, 272. 

Hipkins, A. J., on the pianoforte, 91— 

ulcimer, ib. 

Home, John, described, 261. 

Hook, Walter F., Dean, 34—compared 
with Selwyn, 34, 35—-described by 
Lord Hatherley, 36—his early years, 
38—prejudice against the French, 33 
— intensity of his Toryism as a boy, ib. 
—passionate love of Shakspeare, 40, 














41—-dislike to Oxford, 42—ordained, 
ib.—quotations from his diary, 43— 
arduous course of reading, 44—inter- 
view with the collectors of the Reli- 
gious Tract Society, ib.—the basis of 
his churchmanship, 45—his name a 
bugbear, 46—antipathy to the Evan- 
gelicals, 47—at first identified with 
the Oxford Tracts, 48—views on Con- 
fession, 49—the Eastward position, 
50—transferred to Birmingham, 51— 
to Coventry, ib.—Vicar of Leeds, ib, 
—first vestry meeting, 52, 53— 
reforms, 53—subdivision of the 
parish, 54— prematurely old, 55— 
Dean of Chichester, ib.—death, 56. 

Hume, David, described by Mackenzie, 
268, 


I. 


Illuminism in Russia, 449—secret so- 
cieties, 450. 

Instruments, musical, 90. 

{reland, article on, by Cavour, 110, 

Irish University Bill, the, 289—govern- 
ment by concession, 289, 290—Mr. 
Arnold’s view, 292—Mr. Lowe's 
definition, 2983—Mr. Forster's 
opinions, 295—O’Conor Don’s mea- 
sure, 296-298—Lord Cairns’ state- 
ment of the Irish grievance, 299-301. 


Italy, conduct of the Romans towards, | 


218. 
Iivry, battle of, 523, 524. 
J. 


Jeffrey, Francis, described, 277-279. 

Joyeuse, Duc de, and his army at 
Coutras, 513—his death, 514. 

Jura, the, granite blocks scattered over 
the slopes of, 227, 230. 


K, 


Kenchester, the Roman Magna, 149. 
Kopp, Hermann, his three stages of 
weather inquiry, 490. 


L. 


Lavoisier on uscful weather forecasts, 
492. 

Leechman, Wm., Professor of Divinity 
in Scotland, 260—his moderation, 261. 

Leeds, Dean Hook's work at, 53— 
results of, 55. 

Lélut, M., ‘ L’Amulette de Pascal,’ 316. 

Leverrier, his scheme of weather tele- 
graphy, 490-498, 

Linacre, the projector of the Royal 

College of Physicians, 353. 
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| Lockhart, J. G., mentioned, 279. 

Lollardism in Herefordshire, 165. 

London, the Bishop of, his Bill to 
modify the rubrics of the Book of 
Common Prayer, 557. 

Losinga, Herbert, founder of Norwich 
Cathedral, 410 — suitableness of his 
name, 411—a Norman by education 
and character, 413—Abbot of Ram- 
say, 414—buys the bishopric of 
Thetford, 415,416—his life of genuine 
repentance and steady well-doing, 
417, 418—a scholar and a man of 
letters, 419—extracts from his letters, 
420-426—his sermons, 421-425 —on 
fasting, 423—popular instruction, 424 
—removes the see from Thetford to 
Norwich, 427—founds the cathedral, 
428—his interest in the building, 430 
—character, 431. 

Lowe’s, Mr., definition of the Irish 
University Bill, 293. 


M. 


| Macedonian Phalanx, the, 200, 201. 

| Mackenzie, Heury, on the literary 
socjety of Edinburgh, 267. 

Maistre, Joseph de, on Russia, 432— 
compared with Burke, 433—birth, 
early years, marriage, 435—at Lau- 
sanne, Turin, Sardinia, and St. 
Petersburg, 436—his works and 

| correspondence, ¢b.—reception and 

| life in St. Petersburg, 438, 439—want 
| of money and luxury, 440—unripe- 
ness of the Russian nation, 441— 
their clergy and religion, ib.—litera- 
ture, 442—his letter to Prince Kos- 
lowski, 443—on the education of the 
middle and upper classes, 444—series 
of letters on educational reform, 
445 —the scientific mania, 446— 
predominance of the French lan- 
guage, 447—the London Bible 
Society, 448—Protestantism, 449— 
Illuminism, 449, 450—secret societies, 
450—sudden conversions to Roman 
Catholicism, 451—leaves St. Peters- 
burg for Turin, ¢b.—his comments on 
Russia and the Russian people, 452. 

Mappa Mundi, the, 185. 

Margaret of France, marriage with 
Henry of Navarre, 507—assents to a 
divorce, 535—death, 536. 

Marine shells found in Scotland and 
Wales, 243. 

Mayenne, Due de, at Paris, 517—at 
Arques, 520, 

Mead, Dr. R., his character described, 

372, 373. 


















































Medicis, gag oe de, 504—her ‘T’es- 
cadron de la Reine Mere,’ ib, — Re- 
gent of France, 505—conference at 
Saint-Brix, 512. 

,» Mary of, her marriage to 
Henry IV. of France, 535. 

Melville, Lord, his character, 273— 
administration, 274—absolute, but 

ular rule, 275. 





Lexicon,’ 93. 
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Merivale, Dean, on the character of | 


Cesar, 467. 

Mill, Mr., on Free Trade, 596. 

Mommsen on Cwsar’s policy, 476, 477. 

Monarchy, the English, 1—the English 
Constitution, an organic growth, 2 
—the King of England com- 
pared with the President of the 
United States, 3— England the 
chief champion of national inde- 
pendence, 13, 16—friendship with 
France, 13—the neutral policy, 16— 
transfer of the Indian Empire to the 
Crown, 18—state of the army, 19— 
Lord Derby’s Indian Bill, 21—public 
opinion regarding it, 22—and the 
‘secret despatch,’ 24 Proclamation 
to the people of India, 24, 25—influ- 
ence of a constitutional Sovervign, 26. 

Moore’s Almanack, Old, 491. 

Moraines, traces of, in Wales and Scot- 
land, 226, 

Mortimer’s Cross, battle at, 157—omen 
of the three suns, ib. 

-Much Marcle, 183—history of the early 
owners of, 184. 

Music and Musicians, 72—origin of 
music, 74—relation between it and 
history, 76—exciting effect of Auber’s 
* Masaniello,’ 77—Grétry’ s ‘ Richard 
Coeur de Lion,’ ib.—Méhul’s ‘chant 
du départ,’ 78—Beethoven, 78-82— 
Haydn, 82—Bach, 883—Handel, 84— 
Cherubini, 84, 85 —Gluck, 86—Parry’s 
article on ‘Form,’ 86-90—musical 
instruments, 90-92—dictionaries, 94 
—Tinctor’s, ib.—Rousseau’s, 95-97— 
Dr. Busby’s, 97. 


N. 


Napoleon [III., private conversation | 
with the Prince Consort at Os- 
borne, 9. 


Navy, the, increased expenditure in, | 


causes of, 576, 577. 

New Zealand, Bishop Selwyn’s exer- 
tions in, 60—war in, 67, 69. 

Nice, the cession of, 133. 


Norwich Cathedral, 408—its founda- 
tion, 428—ancient sculptures on the 
roof, 429, . “. 

Nuremberg, its importance and pros- 
perity, = ib. — Albert 
Diirer at, 


0.. 


Monde I’s ‘Musikalisches Conversations- | O’Conor Don’s Bill on the Irish Uni- 


versity Question, 295-298. 

Offa’s penance for the murder of Ethel- 
bert, 150, 151. 

Oldcastle, Sir John, condemned and 
burnt, 165, 


Pp. 


Palmerston, Lord, opposes the con- 
ditions of the Peace of Villafranca, 
16, 17. 

Paris blockaded by Henri 1V., 528. ° 

Parry’s, C. H., development of ‘form’ 
in music, 86-90. , 

Pascal and his Editors, 307—various 
editions, 308—mode in which his 
‘Thoughts’ were written, 309—de- 
viation from the original manuscripts, 
310—charge of scepticism, 311, 312 
—its correctness challenged, 313— 
Madame Périer’s biography, 315— 
his personality and character, 316— 
loss of his papers, 318 — copies 
discovered in the possession of M. 
Bellaigue, 319—‘ Discourse on the 
Passion of Love,’ ib.—supposed ob- 
ject of his affection, 321—retires from 














the world, 322—the ‘ Provincial,’ or 
‘Little Letters,’ 322-326—different 
opinions of, 327-329—his fairness as 
a polemic, ’329—attack on the moral 
theology of the Casuists, 330—his 
‘ Thoughts,’ 332 — disjointed frag- 
ments, 334, 335—principle and me- 
thod, 336—religion, 337—on Revela- 
tion, 339—M. Cousin’s attack on his 
faith, 341, 342—his wager-essay, 343 
—cynicism, 343-346— second con- 
version, 347, 348—mental organiza- 
tion, 349—daily martyrdom of self, 
350. 

Pauncefort, Sir Richard, tradition of 
his wife, 161. 

Peel, Sir Robert, mentioned by Cavour, 
110. 


| Périer, Madame, her biography of Pas- 

cal, 315—memoir of her sister Jac- 
queline, 317. 

| ie eae efforts for his country, 
193, 1 

| Physicians; the College of, 351—founded- 
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by Henry VIIL., 352—its projector, 
Linacre, 353——-powers and privileges, 


353, 354—distinguished’ persons gon- 


nected with, 354, 355 — reputation 
extended to foreign countries, 356— 
distinguished. names on its ‘ Roll? 
ib.—Caius, 357—Harvey, 359, 363— 
Baldwin Hamey, 364-366—J. Bast- 
wick, 368—Radcliffe, 369, 371—fees, 
369— Mead, 372, 373— Akenside, 
Garth, 374—Sir G. Baker, 375. 


Pianoforte makers, 91, 92. 
Pirkheimer, Willibald, friend of Albert 


Diirer, 383—his letter abusing Agnes 
Diirer, 390. 


Polybius, 186—boyhood and early life, 


187—mediates between the Greeks 
and Romans, 188—character, 189— 
accurate knowledge of men, 190— 
political aspirations, 194—describes 
Alexander the A®tolian, 196—on 
the ®tolians and Beotians, 197 
—policy of Athens, 7b.—mercenaries 
in the army, 198—on Macedonian 
influence in Greece, 199—justifies 
Aristemus, ib.—the overthrow of 
the House of Macedon, 201, 202—on 
the character of the Romans, 202, 
203—their want of caution at sea, 
204—describes a Roman assault, 205 
—banished, 208—conversation with 
Scipio, 210. 


Pompey, 456—his military services, 


457—disappointments, 458—com- 
paet with Cesar, 459—no political 
creed or principle, ib.—fear of re- 
sponsibility when consul, 460 — ti- 
midity and inability to speak his 
mind, 465—described by Cicero, 466. 


Pontigny, M. de, on the drum, 90. 
Prince Consort, the, his complete un- 


selfishness, 4—speech at Salford, ib. 
—exertions in behalf of the ballast- 
heavers of London, 5—on National 
Education, 6—endeavour to promote 
the knowledge of art, 7—on the first 
Conservative Reform Bill, ib.—con- 
versation with Napoleon III. at 
Osborne, 9-11—sketch of the Grand 
Duke Constantine, 12—treatment of 
Napoleon III., 14, 15. 


Principles at Stake, 568—attacks of 


the Opposition, 569—Mr. Gladstone 
on the conduct of the Tory Govern- 
ment, 570—the Afghan debate, 571 
—wars under the Whig Ministry, 
572—the Afghan and Zulu wars, 
573—the Eastern Question, 574— 
retrenchment, 575—increase of ex- 
penditure, 576—cost of army and 








naty, 577—taxes remitted and im- 
posed, 578—Acts affecting the health 
and comfort of the people, 580—the 
Education Act, 581—foreign policy 
ib.—purchase of the Suez Canal 
shares, 582—policy of Liberal Go- 
vernments towards Turkey, 583— 
-*principles’ of the Whigs, 585, 586 
—Reform Bill of 1832, 588—lines of 
party division, 589—repeal of the 
corn-laws, 592—influence of the 

. monied class on the policy of the 
country, 593—Free Trade, 594-596 
—Mr. Chamberlain’s view of dis- 
establishment, 598—duty of. Con- 
servative voters, 606. 

Proverbs in the time of Polybius, 198, 
199—of Nuremberg, 381. 

Provincial Letters, the, 322. See 
Pascal. 


R. 


Radcliffe, Dr., his rapid success, 369— 
munificent bequests, 371. 

Rhodians, the, their treatment of the 
Romans, 210. 

Rigg, Dr.,on ‘National Education,’ 301. 

Rive, M. de la, describes Cavour as a 
child, 102—as an agriculturist, 103 
—on the elasticity of his nature, 107 
—the articles in the ‘ Risorgimento,’ 
113. 

Roanney, Charlotte Gouffier de, her 
sad history, 321. 

Robertson, the historian, described, 261. 

Rochead, Mrs., of Inverleith, described 
by Lord Cockburn, 269. 

Roman relics in Herefordshire, 148, 
149—roads, 150. * 

Romans, the, their requisites for na- 
tional greatness, 202—striving after 
improvement, 203—want of caution 
at sea, 204—mode of warfare, 205— 
conduct towards Carthage, 206, 207 
—towards Greece, 207—change of 
policy, intrigues, 208—diplomacy, 
209—arrogance, 211—constitution, 
212—nobility, 213—hereditary cha- 
racter of the Oligarchy, 214, 215— 
supremacy, 216—conduct to the Ita- 
lians, 218—citizenship, 219, 220— 
system of colonies, 221. 

Rosas, M. Santa, refused the last 
sacrament, 122, 

Russell’s, Lord John, proposal for the 
settlement of the Italian affairs, 17. 

Russian society and religion, 439. See 
Maistre. 

Rylands, Mr., speech on the National 
Expenditure, 591. 
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g. 

Savoy, its annexation to France, 18. 

Schopenhauer on ‘form’ in music, 87. 

Scipio’s friendship with Polybius, 210 
—generous character, 211. 

Scotland, Radicalism of, 255—zeal of 
Presbyterianism, 257—corruption of 
society with the triumph of the 
Covenant, 258—the Moderates and 
Highflyers, 259—‘ new lights,” 260— 
Church patronage, 263— disorder 
and want of discipline, 264—effects 
of the Reform Bill, 280—ecclesias- 
tical strife, 281—the ‘Wild’ or 
Highflying party, 282—dissent, ib.— 
the Veto Act, 283—Disruption, 284 
—Patronage abolished, 285—Game- 
laws, 288. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his Toryism, 279. 

Scudamore, Sir Barnabas, governor of 
Hereford, 170. 

— , Sir John, of Horn Lacy, 
175. 

Selborne, Lord, at the Winchester 
Diocesan Conference, 566. 

Selwyn, G. A., compared with Dean 
Hook, 34—character described, 36— 
early years, 56, 57—curate of Wind- 
sor, 57—marriage, ib.—Bishop of 
New Zealand, 58—farewell address, 
59—arrival in New Zealand, 60— 
expeditions in the colony, 60, 61— 
diocesan fund, 61—palace, 62— 
ecclesiastical system, 63—extends 
his work to the Melanesian islands, 
64, 65—mode of obtaining young 
islanders for his college, 66—nautical 
knowledge, 67—war, 67, 68—sum- 
moned to attend the Lambeth Con- 
ference, 69—Bishop of Lichfield, 70. 

Sévigné, Madame de,on Pascal’s ‘ Little 
Letters,’ 326, 

Sin-eater, the, or human scapegoat, 180. 

Sparta, its influence on Greece, 194. 

Stanley, Dean, ‘Lectures on the His- 
tory of the Church of Scotland,’ 286. 

Suez Canal, the purchase of the shares, 
582. 

Sully’s account of the battle of Coutras 
514—at Arques, 519—at Ivry, 524 
—arranges the finances, 532. 





Sun-spots, theory of, 491. 
a Dr., medical . writings, 
64. 


T. 


Taxes remitted and imposed, table of 
the balance, 579. 

Thornbury, British encampment, 146. 

Till, a deposit in Scotland, 228, 229, 
231—in North America, 232. 

Trade winds, cause of their existence, 
240, 241. 

Truck-drinking system reformed by 
the Prince Consort, 5. 

Tulloch, Dr., his ‘Pascal’ 314—on 
Madame Périer’s biography, 315— 
Jesuit system of morality, 331. 

Turkey, policy of the Liberal Govern- 
ments towards, 583. 


Vv. 


Verax, pamphlet by, 28. 
Voltaire on the ‘ Provincial Letters,” 
827. 
W. 


Weather, the, and its prediction, 489— 
astro-meteorology, 491—maps, 492, 
493—Mr. J. Ball’s proposal, 493— 
first attempt to publish a weather- 
chart, 494—practical usefulness of 
weather telegraphy, ib—Mr. G. 
Bennett’s attempt to announce the 
approach of storms in Europe, 496— 
storm-warnings for seamen, 497—for 
farmers and agriculturists, ib.—no- 
tices in the United States, 498— 
system in France, 498, 499—agricul- 
tural warnings in Saxony, 499. 

Webster, Dr. A., his character de- 
scribed, 262, 263. 

Wellington, Duke of, on the Reform 
Bill, 588. 

Weobley Custle, 158—Unicorn Inn at, 
173. 

Willis, Dr., physician to James IL, 
364 


Wilson, John (Christopher North), 
described, 279. 
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